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Terms of Reference to the Financial Relations Commission. 


To inquire into the Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
their relative taxable capacity, and to. report : — 

1. Upon what principles of comparison, and by the application of what specific 
standards, the relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation may be 
most equitably determined. 

2. What, so far as can be ascertained, is the true proportion, under the principles 
and specific standards so determined, between the taxable capacity of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

3. The history of the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland at and 
after the Legislative Union, the charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial Exchequer 
during that period, and the amount of Irish taxation remaining available, for 
contribution to Imperial expenditure ; also the Imperial expenditure to which it is 
considered equitable that Ireland should contribute. 


a 88039. Wt. 4271. 
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Devon Commission, report of, 8491-6. Economic 
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8268-78, 8286-8 ; present conditions, 8485-90, 8563- 
79, 9779-803, 9903-7 ; standard of _life in Great 
Britain and Ireland compared, 9630-47. Economies, 
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in Irish administration, 9551-3, 9728-35; in local 
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9580-9; character of in Ireland, 9908-21. Im- 
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Ireland, decline of, 8497-522, 9764-78, 9883-902, 
9933-6. Marriages and births, decrease of, 8608-9. 
Naval expenditure, 8341-2. Pauperism in Ireland, 
increase of, 8523-49, 9511-36: proposal to reduce 
workhouses, 9736-52. Population, decline of, 8429- 
36. Public expenditure in Ireland, 9703-5. Revenue 
which should be derived from Ireland, 9602-8, 9699- 
702. Spirit duties, equalisation of, 8322-40. Taxable 
capacity, 9626-9, 9648-67, 9922-32 ; of wage-earning 
classes in Great Britain and Ireland, 9670-98 ; tax- 


able capacity and standard of life, 9804-23. Taxation 
of Ireland in 1794 and 1894 compared, 8261-7 ; effects 
of equality of, 9866-82 ; importance of questions of, 
8427-8; imperial taxation, increase of, 8859-60; 
incidence of on various classes, 9853-8 ; local taxation, 
increase of, 8361-3: over-taxation, effects of, 8610-14; 
proposal to reduce Irish taxation, 9709-27, 9828-43, 
9850- 65 ; remissions of taxation on articles of con- 
sumption, 8447-60; results to be expected from 
reduction of taxation, 9753-63 : taxation and wealth . 
in 1794 and 1894 compared, 8290-301. Wages in 
shipbuilding trade, Belfast, 9505-10. 

Sir Edward W. Hamilton, K.C.B., Assistant Secretary 
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Act of Union, position of Ireland under, 10,oJo- 
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10,630-53 ; indiscriminate taxation contemplated by, 
10,654-63 ; effect of indiscriminate taxation, 10,664— 

70 ; change from proportionate contribution to indis- 
criminate taxation, 10,671-98; Article 7, 8634-6, 
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fixed by, 8655-63, 10,267-99, 10,699-712, ; provisions 
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proportions, 9081-9. Com Laws, repeal of, 10,822-3o. 
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Commission, nature of, 10,215-31. Revenue, miscel- 
laneous, . 8827-44, 9236-57; revenue now derived 
from Ireland, 9150-7, 10,046-9 ; from tobacco, 9444-61 ; 
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Mr. Robert Giffen, C.B., 

7609. {Chairman.) What is your official position ? 
— I am Controller-General of the Commercial, 
Labour, and Statistical Department at the Board of 
Trade. 

7610. What, in that capacity, have you specially 
done, to what has your attention more especially been 
called ? — In that capacity, and previously as Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, holding much the 
same office, and having much the same duties, I have 
had to give special attention to trade questions, and 
lately to wages and other labour statistics. 

7611. Have you done so with respect to other 
countries than our own ? — My attention has always 
been given to the statistics of other countries as well 
as our own, and I may say I have a general acquaint- 
ance with the statistics of a great many countries. 
That is part of my official duly. 

7612. You propose, I think, to put in, in the first 
instance, two tables. Will you describe them to the 
Commission ? — I propose to put in two tables, both 
relating to the wages paid in Ireland in different 
employments as compared with wages in the United 
Kingdom. The first of these tables is a comparison 
of statistics which were published some years ago in 
which an attempt was made not merely 10 give rates 
of wages, but also the average earnings of great 
masses of labour, deduced from the rates compared 
with the numbers of people at different i-ates. It 
seemed to be a very important matter in order to 
bring out a true average, that you should not only 
look at particular rates but that you should inquire 


LL.D., called and examined, 
how many people were paid at the different rates, and 
then deduce the true average, having regard to that 
fact. Most of these tables were published some years 
ago, and from the average results contained in them, 
the first table, which I now submit to the Commission, 
has been compiled. 

7613. What is the general result, statistically, of 
the first table ? — Before I state the general result, I 
should like to explain that the second table is merely 
a comparison of rates, and for the most part of rates 
supplied to us by trade unions. The figures are 
taken from a volume which is about to be published 
by the Board of Trade, and it will be observed it is a 
comparison of rates mainly, and not only that, but a 
comparison of arttean rates, and it seems to me that 
putting the two tables together they throw a great 
deal of light upon the facts as to what wages are in 
Ireland and in the United Kingdom as a whole. 

7614. {Lord Farrer.) You do not I see, iu the 
heading to these papers, give the dates. Do the} 
refer to the present, time ? — They refer, practically, 
to the present time or a period a few years ago, but I 
may say that in matters of wages when you look at the 
broad staiistical results, you may take it that wages 
are not things that fluctuate as a rule, very much 
from year to year. So that, substantially, the rates 
that are given, although some of them go back to 
1886 — those in the first table are mainly derived from 
data obtained in 1886— yet it may be considered that 
they apply fairly well to the present time. And we 
know from other sources of information that there 


Gijfeil, c'.lt. 
29 Mar. 1S95. 

statfstics. 
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Mr. Robert has been no great change in rates since the date at 
Giffen, C.B. j] ie g rst . tables commence. The matter has 

29 Mar. 1895. been looked at now very steadily by the Depart- 
w " meut for several years, and information has been 

statistics. published from time to time, and more information 

will be published, as to changes in rates ; but looking 
at things on a very considerable scale from inquiries 
we made in 1892, we were satisfied that although in 
some cases, particularly in mining, there was a very 
considerable advance in wages between 1886 and 
1892, yet in railways and other things we found that 
looking at averages, for various reasons, there was no 
considerable change between 1886 and 1892, although 
there was some improvement. That is the general 
state of facts as to wages. 

7615. Referring now to our special question, what 
is the general effect of Table 1 in a comparison between 
Ireland and Great Britain ?— Table 1 appears to me 
to show that the average wages in Ireland, when you 
compare great masses cf labour, range from 10 and 15 
per cent, up to very nearly 50 per cent, lower than 
for similar masses of labour in Great Britain. I hat 
is about the general effect of that table, as far as I 
can judge. 

7616. Then, as to Table 2, what do you say ?— 1 
think one may say the general effect of Table 2 is, 
when you look at artizan rates, you cannot say there 
is so very much difference in artizan rates in Ireland 
and in Great Britain ; although I think the general 
effect is that artizan rates are a little less in Ireland 
than they are in Great Britain, yet you will find a 
good many instances the other way. Ihe suggestion 
upon that is, when you compare artizan rates in 
Ireland with artizan rates in Great Britain, you are 
comparing a very small class indeed in Ireland with 
an enormous class in Great Britain, but you must 
recognise when you come to wages of that kind, there 
is not so much difference in Ireland from Great 
Britain as perhaps you would have expected, looking 
to the general inferiority of wages in Ireland. The 
explanation, no doubt, is that artizan labour is very 
mobile, and that in employments of that kind you 
could not have wages much higher in places so near, 
for instance, as Belfast and the Clyde, without labour 
going from one place to the other. Again, all these 
are subject to the remark that although when you 
compare artizan rates in Irish towns with towns in 
Great Britain of a similar size, you have always to 
remember that Great Britain includes- the metropolis, 
in which, as you will see from some of the figures, 
wages as a rule are much higher, not only than they 
are in Ireland, but than they are in the rest of Great 
Britain itself. But the metropolis is a part of Great 
Britain— and you have to take that into account. 
Substantially the average wages of artisans, if you 
could take account of the masses, would be much 
higher in Great Britain than they are in Ireland, if 
you include the metropolis. Then added to this there 
is the point, as these second tables show, as regards 
unskilled labour in Ireland— the lower classes of 
labour— that the difference between Ireland and Great 
Britain is much greater than it is in the case of artizan 
wa°es, and that so far the indication is in corres- 
pondence with the indication in the first table. 

7617. {Mr. Sexton.) What the Commission is 
particularly endeavouring to fix is the relative taxable 
capacity of Ireland and Great Britain, and I notice 
that the average in your Table 1, in the second 
column is a United Kingdom average, it would be 
'still higher if it, were a Great Britain average, would 
if. not ? — I took these figures because it so happens the 
comparison was made in that form in the tables when 
they were published originally, and I have simply 
extracted, from tables already published, the com- 
parison which I had already made. But the point 
would be this, that not much difference is made in 
comparing Ireland with the United Kingdom, and in 
comparing Ireland with Great Britain, excepting in 
one or two cases, because the proportion of Ireland is so 
small that whether you compare Ireland with the 
United Kingdom or with Great Britain the figure is 


much the same. The proportion of Ireland would 
appear smaller if you compared it with Great Britain 
only, but there would not be a great difference. In 
the case of agriculture, it is necessary to take account 
of that because the number of people connected with atatljt ici. 
agriculture in Ireland approaches so closely to the 
number of people connected with agriculture in 
Great Britain that if you make a comparison between 
Ireland and the United Kingdom yon get so far an 
untrue impression, because Ireland, in that case, is so 
Ljrr as to bring down the average, but it would not be 
so much so, I think, in the other cases, because the 
proportion of Ireland is so small. 

7618. Agriculture is so extremely important in 
regard to Ireland, is it not. ? — Yes. and you will 
observe that in regard to agriculture, I have stated the 
proportion for Great Britain as well as for the United 
Kingdom on that account. 

7619. {Chairman:) Then you point out that, allow- 
ing for the different distribution of people employed 
at high and low rates, the preponderance in Ireland 
of wages at the low rates compared also with the 
numbers at the low rates for Great Britain, these 
differences in the wages rates between Ireland and 
Great Britain suggest that the average remuneration 
of the wage earner, man for man, is probably only half 
or little better, than the average remuneration of the 
wage-earner in Great Britain. Will you develope that 
suggestion ? — I think, perhaps, that will come after- 
wards, but I am calling attention to the point at the 
outset in order to enforce the importance of it— that 
whatever the facts as to comparing individual rate 
may be, yet when you compare the great masses, and 
take account of the different masses in each country 
at the different rates the result will be that the average 
income of the wage-earner in Ireland is about a half, 
or little more than a half, of the average income of 
the wage-earner in the United Kingdom. That will 
be developed later, but that is the general impression 
of the tables as they are put before you now, w'hen 
you read into them that you have to take into account 
the different masses of labour at the different rates. 

7620. What is your next table ? — The next table Ottarteti 
which I put in is an extended statistical comparison “3'"' 
between Ireland and the United Kingdom on a great 
many points which wmuld appear likely to assist the 
Commission in the general inquiries they are making 

as to the resources of Ireland and Great Britain. I 
have observed that you have had one or two tables 
put in by different witnesses. I think Sir Edward 
Hamilton gave you one, and some of the other 
witnesses have given you tables of a similar character 
to these, but much shorter, and I think it would be of 
interest that you should have an extended comparison 
with a good many of these data before you. That I 
put in as Table 3. 

7621. How do you arrive at the estimate in Table log® 
3, in the absence of customs duties as between Great eI 
Britain and Ireland ; you estimate the imports and 
exports. How do you arrive at that ? — To a certain 
extent there is an account of the foreign trade of 
Ireland directly. As far as that goes you have 
absolute figures. Then you have an account of the 
quantities of cattle, sheep, lambs, and pigs exported p 
from Ireland, and if you apply certain, prices to them 

you get an account of what these exports are. With 
regards to the imports into Ireland, you can take 
account, for instance, of such commodities as tea, and 
so forth, which are- subject to duty, because if you 
know what the quantity paying duty and going to 
Ireland is, you will know that one year with another 
there must be an import of the same quantity into 
Ireland. Then a good many years ago, I think as 
far back as 1874, there was an account published of 
the quantities of imports into Ireland of grain stuffs 
and things of that sort, which, to a certain extent, may 
still be useful at the present time. I, did not think it 
would be desirable to put the detailed estimate in, be- 
cause, of course, in a computation of that kind there is 
a certain amount of conjecture ; but I, may say,, as far 
as exports are concerned, the chief articles in the table 
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- before me are exports of cattle, horses, sheep, and 
i. j„. s You put a value upon them, and then you get 
i result. Then I have a calculation made of the 

Quantity of bacon and hams— of things exported in 
that way, with a statement of how it is arrived at. 
Then butter is dealt with in a similar way. Of 
course there is a certain element of conjecture in it, 
but vou know these must be items of export trade 
: 3 r i-.-j Uww are the thiners which 


Irish figures are considerably below the figures of the Mr. Robert. 
Australasian Colonies. — ' 

7625. The rough difference between exports and Mar. 18 95. 
imports into Ireland maybe stated to be about five i mDO rtsand 
and a half millions ?— It- would appear so in that exports, 
account ; but that is one of those conclusions which I 
should say, ought not to be drawn from a rough 
account of this kind, unless you can confirm ■ l ' 


but you know tne&e _ musu th ; ngs wh icli some other way, because there is so much conjecture 

*2, w* 1 *” norS. Then, with regard to the linen entering into almost all Jhe jpm Att 


account. 

;hly, would that difference Economic 
Ireland. 


Jen toman who has prepared this table for may be much more out than the total of each stde of 

“Jfw mie a Zd tJaJy caleLtLs as to what the the aeeoont Itself. The margin may err much more 

mn«i from Ireland woild be in that trade, where readily than the total npon MCh Side of the aeo< 
we have the assistance of the exporis from the United 
Kingdom, we know a great deal of the work in 
Ireland is done for foreign countries. Then, similarly, 
vou can make a calculation as to the value of 
Irish spirits exported, the value of beer exported, 
and the value of fish. Of course there is a great 
deal of conjecture in it, but in the absence of any 
customs returns, one would like to see how ,tne 
thing would work out in a rough manner, and that is 
how it has been done. Then coming back to the 


7626. But taking it .. . . D . 
of 5,500.0002. measure what has been called the 
economic drain from Ireland ? — I do not know that it 
would. At one time in this country we were also 
exporting much more than we were importing. I 
should say about 50 years ago, we were exporting 
on balance more than we were importing ; but the 
interpretation was, we were investing in ioreign 
countries, and it was no indication of an economic 
drain from this country at all. You must hesitate 


directly* imported" into Ireland in the foreign trade. 
That is something with which you start in making 


have no less than 9,000,000/. sterling before you apply conclusions of that kind to figui 


of this description. 

That is souichuiii'- .vi— — -- ... 7627. You would not admit the wisdom of stating 

un an account. ° Then you happen to know, for the economic drain at 5,500,000/. ? — I do not think the 
instance as regards coal— the quantity of coal im- fi gure would justify you in saying that. I give you 
ported into Ireland, because there is a special return t he figure exactly as I get it, but, considering the way 
which shows that ; you make a calculation of the j n which it is obtained, and considering the difficulty 
value of that coal at the usual export prices of English 0 f interpreting what the exact meaning of a balance 
coal and you get a figure which may be roughly about 0 f i mpor ts over exports, or exports over imports, 
the value of the imports of coal into Ireland. Then ma y be, you would not be justified 


coffee, currants, foreign spirits, tea, tobacco, sugar, 
wine, and so on, are all treated in much the same way, 
and reasons are given for arriving at the particular 
figure. I think if anyone takes an interest in these 
matters they can see for themselves it is possible to 
make up an account in the way that I have described 
which would approximate to the result very roughly, 
and, perhaps, give you a better fi, 


speaking of it 
economic drain 


■tainly as indicating that there 
of that amount. 

7628. (Sir David Barbour.) That difficulty, of 

interpreting the exports and imports, exists in the 
case of all countries, even though you have accurate 
statistics of exports and imports, does it not? I hat 
would be so. . 

7629. There are transactions of the nature or 
borrowing and lending which do not appear in the 
statistics of imports and exports? — Yes. I should 
think there is a certain amount of saving in Ireland 

ivoo. ou —v -o . „ which goes into foreign investments; I do not know 

„v table 3 on page 8, where you give exports of bow much, but possibly to some extent it is so. 
25,674,000/. and imports of 20,000,000/., may be 7630. (Chairman.) That has always been put 
taken to be approximately correct, may they u°t •— forward, has it not, ’ ' *"' J ’ '* 


than none a 
That if 


all, if you wish to think about these matters, 
all I would put forward with regard to the figi 
this table as to imports and exports. 

7622. So that the total figures in supplement B. 


i almost the first item in correct- 


Yes. I may say it is not' done by myself; it is done ■ that calculation to which attention 

by a gentleman in iny office, whom I got to look into drawn p_That is one of the things ; bu 

it; but it is following similar lines to what 1 followed gu bj ec t of the economic drain from Irelant 

when I. wrote upon the subject of the resources of meu tioned, I should say that I had the curb 
Ireland and Great Britain, in the “ INineteentli 
Century,” in March 1886 ; and it is a land of calcu- 
lation that statisticians often make in the absence of 
anything better. You try to make up an account of 
how much the exports and imports would be. 

7623. (Mr. Sexton.) Do you intend to put m a 

memorandum as to the process by which you arrive at 
these results?— I think I can, if the Commission wish 
it. I have it here, and will simply hand it in ; always 
subject to the observation that so much conjecture 
enters into these things that it must be taken as a very 
rough approximation ; and that is all it can pretend 
to be. . 

7624. (Chairman.) What you have told us in 
detail you can put into a very short statement, can 
you not, not tying yourself to the exact accuracy of 
any of the figures ?— Yes. I think it might be just 
as well to put in the statement itself, as I have 
received it, and the Commission will apply their own 
judgment and discretion to it, see whether it is made 
up in a fair way or not, and arrive at an idea of what 
the result would probably be if we had all the figures. 

I may say that I have compared it with some of our 
colonies, for instance, and I think if you compare 
these imports and exports with the imports and 
exports of Canada, that the Irish figures are about 
equal to the Canadian figures ; but if you compare 
them with the imports and exports of the Australasian 
Colonics, where the population is about 4,000,000, the 


be 
this 

■eland has been 

mentioned, I should say that I had the curiosity some 
years ago to inquire in the city whether there was any 
indication of a perpetual adverse exchange in Ireland, 
which would be one sign of an economic drain, at 
leas of an ecouomic drain continually of a serious 
kind, and the information which I got was that on 
the whole the exchange was even between Ireland 
and Great Britain. That is all I can saj. I see 
nothing in the figures themselves, or in any figures 
with which I am acquainted, to indicate that there is 
a drain of any very great amount. 

7631. No more thau the steady and very small 
drain as between the metropolis and the country ? 
There is a kind of drain always going on to the 
metropolis from all parts of the country, but that 
results in a very moderate premium, indeed, upon the 
remittances from the provinces to London. 

7632. (Mr. Sexton . j Does any other reason, except 
foreio'n investment, occur to you at present for coun- 
selling hesitation in drawing any inference from the 
relation between exports and imports as to the 
economic drain?— I think there is a good deal of 
evidence that Irish investments are held very largely 
in Ireland itself. For instance, Irish railways are 
held very much in Ireland itself, and I a™ * " 
that in the City there is any very great 
Irish securities outside what there 


airket for 
Ireland itself. 


7633. ( Lord Farrer.) The tendency has been, has 
t not rather to transfer investments from London to 
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Mr. Robert Ireland, for instance, in banks ? — I cannot say bow 
Gijre>hC.E. £ ar f ( lat ),, ls b een so 0 f l a te years. 

29 Mar. 1S 95. 7634. ( Lord fVelby.) Have you ever beard that 

Economic that is so with regard to Guinness’s? — I have heard 
l ia *and° m that a very large transfer of that stock has been 
re an . p as sed from England to Ireland ? — I could not say 
about that; I have not had so much acquaintance 
with the City of late years as I once had, but I do 
know that Ireland is considered to be a saving country 
to some extent, and a country which has securities 
and investments, and to which the people interested in 
the securities on the Stock Exchange go when they 
wish to get them placed. That I do know, and that 
has been going on for many years. But if you look at 
the number of securities, the income of which can be 
sent from Ireland to this country, or sent abroad any- 
where, I do not think you will find that the income of 
those securities would represent any very large 
amount in comparison to the total income from the 
securities in Ireland. 

7635. {Chairman.) Take, for instance, the leading 
Irish railways ; there are not above three or four of 
them, practically, quoted on the Stock Exchange in 
London, are there ? — They are not much quoted on 
the Stock Exchange in London. 

7636. One or two of the very best may be, but, as a 
rule, the Irish securities which are not railway securi- 
ties are very little dealt with in London, are they ?■ — 

I never heard them much talked of at all in the City 
when I was acquainted with it. 

7637. ( Lord Farrer.) Are you acquainted with any 
case in which the meetings of Irish banks were 
formerly held in London only, and are now held in 
Ireland? — No, I could not say anything about that. 
If there was any large economic drain from Ireland, 
it would be probably by the owners of landed property 
or of houses— the class who receive a large amount — 
but that is not a very large sum as far as one can judge 
altogether. A very large part of Schedule A., in Ireland, 
appears to be held by a few people, judging by the 
income-tax returns ; and, as to Schedule B., only a 
very small part of it really pays income tax at all, so 
that you are chiefly limited to schedule A., I would 
consider. Probably there are no remittances abroad 
in connexion with Schedule D. at all, as the people 
who are carrying on trade and manufactures must 
for the most part live where the trade or manufacture 
is carried on, so that it would only apply, I should 
consider, to a part of Schedule A. if there are any 
remittances abroad, and that would be on the part of 
people who receive rents and who do not live in 
Ireland. How much that would be I have no means 
of estimating. 

7638. {Lord Wclby.) Primd facie if you have 
reason to think that the exchange between England 
and Ireland is even, that is a reason for thinking 
there is no very great drain, is it not ? — No large drain 
one way or the other. Of course many things enter 
into that calculation of exchange again. For instance, 
you have a considerable number of officers connected 
with the army in Ireland who, no doubt, spend a much 
larger amount in Ireland even than the pay that they 
receive, and any remittances made to them on that 
account would be a set-off, as far as exchange is con- 
cerned, against any economic drain from Ireland of 
another kind. Whether it would be important enough 
to enter into the matter very much I do not know, 
but any lourist business in Ireland would affect the 
Exchange to some extent, in the same manner. 

7639. {Sir David Barbour.) Do you think that 
over a long series of years the exchange affords any 
indication as to whether there is or is not an economic 
drain ? — I think if there was an economic drain, that 
it would tell upon the exchange in a series of years. 

Relative 7640. {Chairman.) 1 will now pass to other con- 
popuiation. federations. In the first place, what would you suggest 
to take as the test of the resources of the two coun- 
tries ? — In comparing the resources of any two 
countries, I think as a statesman would look at the 
subject, the first thing to take into account always, 


would be the population. That is the starting point Rr.aa^ 
of your investigation to a very large extent. GifetCi. 

7641. What is the ruling figure as to the relative 29 
population ? — As to population,! should like to repeat Relative 
for convenience here (there is no doubt you have the popuhlioc - 
figures before you in many other ways) that in 1894 

the population of the United Kingdom was 38-8 
millions, and the population of Ireland only 4-6 
millions, and that gives the proportion of Ireland to 
the total of 11-9 per cent. 

7642. All but 12 per cent. ? — All but 12 per cent., 
and, of course, I shall have occasion to mention the 
point later on, but probably, in a year or two, owing 
to the increase of population in Great Britain that is 
always going on, and the slight decrease of population 
in Ireland that seems always to be going on, that 
figure will very likely become a smaller one— the 
proportion will be less than almost 12 per cent., it may 
become 11 per cent., and, perhaps, less ; that is the 
probability of the next few years. 

7643. Then passing from the actual proportion of Birthud 
population to the details upon which it is built, what tolhn!fi 
would you say ? — 1 should like to call the attention 

of the Commission to certain facts as to population 
which seem to bear upon the general economic con- 
dition of Ireland and the United Kingdom generally 
when we compare them. The first figure of that kind 
which I have thought would be of value to the Com- 
mission is the figure of what is known as the excess 
of births over deaths. There is sometimes an impres- 
sion that a high birth-rate is a sign of prosperity, and 
a high death-rate a sign of adversity, but that is not 
quite so when we look at it in detail, because we often 
find that a high birth-rate and a high death-rate go 
together. The reason is the great amount of infant 
mortality, and you always find that when you have a 
high birth-rate, as a rule, you have a high death-rate. 

The advantage of taking the excess of births over 
deaths is that you know whether the general condi- 
tions appear to be favourable to the increase of popu- 
lation or not, and I may say that amongst statisticians 
who have worked out the subject, the best indication 
of general wholesome conditions of living in the com- 
munity is furnished by the existence of a considerable 
excess of births over deaths along with a moderate 
birth-rate, and a low death-rate. The supposition 
is that in a community of that kind marriages are 
deferred, owing to the saving habits of the people, 
and although the birth-rate is low, yet there is much 
less infant mortality — the children who are born live, 
and so you have an excess of births over deaths 
which is of a very satisfactory kind. When we take 
the comparison on this head between Ireland and the 
other countries of the United Kingdom, we find 
according to the latest statistical abstract (I think it 
was 1893), the births in Ireland were 106,000, the 
deaths 83,000, and the excess of births over deaths 

23.000, giving a proportion per thousand of the popula- 
tion of that excess of births over deaths, of 5 per 
thousand. In England in the same year the births 
were 914,000, the deaths 570,000, the excess of 
births over deaths 344,000, and the proportion of the 
excess of births over deaths per thousand of popu- 
lation comes out at II "4, or more than double the 
corresponding excess in Ireland, Similarly for Scot- 
land the births in the Same year were 127,000, the 
deaths 80,000, and the excess of births over deaths 

47.000, giving the proportion per thousand of the 
population of the excess of births over deaths of 11 '5 
just about the same as the proportion for England, 
and in both cases much more than double the excess 
of births over deaths in Ireland. I should say that 
the reason of it is, as far as one can judge, not any 
excessive mortality in Ireland, because the deaths, 
you will observe, in Ireland are very little more than 
the deaths in Scotland with a somewhat larger popu- 
lation, but it is a deficiency of births, and that seems 
connected with another characteristic of Ireland’s 
population which I shall put before you presently— 
that the population in Ireland appears on the whole 
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to lie an older population than that ot either England 

^ TtHt^Tiirn, on the whole, do you give as the cause, 

, , ’ not give it as the cause, the inferionty of 
the general condition of the population ?— I think it 
indicates a certain inferiority in the general condition 
of the population that you have such a small excess 
“ births over deaths in Ireland , that it ,s not so 
=„ “receive or advanced a community as the commu- 
nities of England and Scotland. I think that s a 
ftir inference, so that if you have a proportion of close 
own 12 per cent, of the population in Ireland as 
compared with the United Kingdom, you may almost 
assume that the resources of Ireland as compared with 
So resources of the United Kingdom are 'ess than 
12 per cent. That is a fair inference from the tiguies 
as to population as far as we have gone. 

7645 P (jKit Sexton.) The salient fact appears to he 
that the population oflrehmd is older ? I am going to 
ahp figures on that head presently. 

& 7646. (Chairman.) Putting it in general words, 
what is the broad conclusion you would draw from 
those figures?— What I have stated— that the pre- 
sumption from the evident inferiority of the genera 
conditions of the populations, man tor man, is that 
the resources of Ireland must be much less than in 
the proportion of one to eight. That is what I have 

stated, the population is close upon one eighth but 

the resources ore not probably so much as one eighth, 
if you take into consideration the conditions ot 
inferiority that are apparent even when you look at 
the nonulation statistics. . . 

7647. Do you also wish to cal! attention to the 
o different composition of the population ?— Yes, I put 
' in two tables, Tables 4 and 5, which bear on the 
composition of the. population m 
En "land and Scotland respectively, and I hai e drawn 

it out in this way to show the numbers and proportion 

of people under 20, between 20 and 40 (which I con- 
sider the prime of life), 40 to oO, and then 50 and 
upwards. I do not think I need read the numbers in 
Table 4, but I thought it useful to give the actual 
fibres, so that the Commission could look at them. 
°7648. Any conclusions which you draw from them 
you will, perhaps, state to the Commission ?—l he 
conclusion is that in Ireland no less than 18 b per 
cent, of the male population are upwards ot oO, but 
in Scotland and England the percentages are 13 5 
and 13 7 respectively. The percentage m Ireland 
between 20 and 40 (that is of the mate population) is 
n/> " Ant., and in Scotland and England 28 J 


and Scotch persons, in Ireland there is more of an 
egudity 


and 29-9 respectively. The per-centages of female 
population are much the same as the per-centages ot 
the male population. The conclusion is, therefore, that 
Ireland has fewer people in proportion, in the prime 
of life, and more above 50, than Great Britain has. 

7649. That is fortified, is it not, by the statistics 
of erai" ration ? — Y es. I have now to call atten- 
tion to the statistics of emigration. I put m Table 6, 
which is extracted, 1 may say, from the annual 
report on emigration and immigration wlnca is pie- 
sented to Parliament. The general effect of this 
table appears to me to be this. In 1893 'when 
there were 116,000 passengers outward ot Englisli 
adult persons to places out of Europe, and 18,000 
children, the children being thus about 14 per cent, 
of the total— and while there were 19,000 adult 
Scotch persons with 4,000 children, the children 
being about 18 per cent, of the total the corre- 
sponding records for Ireland show an emigration of 
48,000 adults, and 4,000 children, the latter being 
thus about 8 per cent, only of the total. That is to 
say that emigration from Ireland is in proportion, not 
so much an emigration of families as the English anci 
Scotch emigration is, but an emigration of adult 
persons, as far as one can tell, much more largely than 
the emigration from England and Scotland is. Before 
passing from this table I may notice there is another 
point in it to which attention may be called, that is 
that while there is an excess of males over females of 
a considerable ajpoupt in the emigration of English 


there is actually an excess cf females 

the emigration from Ireland. s“S 

7650. (Mr. Sexton.) What do you infer from that 
—That corresponds with the fact which we have had 
as to the small excess of births over deaths, and it also 
corresponds with the smaller proportion Ii eland 
of people between 20 and 40 than there is m either 
England or Scotland, whereas in Ireiaud there is a 
much larger proportion above 50 than theie is 
Swr Eland Jr Scotland. AH the facts that I 
have given yon as to the excess of births over deaths, 
a, to the the actual composition ot the popuktton, 
and as to emigration which I have now given yon, 

ate in correspondence, and point to the “ of 

S£ Cf =S“^yt“y 

S^lS point of That they g 

indicate the probability of the resources of Iretod Mm. 
being less per head than those ot Great Britain which 
I propose now to inquire into directly It seems 
to me, if you compare the resources of the two 
countries, the main point, if you can * 

go for, is a comparison of the aggregate of individual 
fneotnes in the two countries. There ore two element 
always to be considered, property and -«t but in 
the who'e income is the proper thing to compare, 
because people with the same amount ^^wiT a 
have different incomes, and of course the man with a 
good income from a small property lb iea 3 ‘ 

good a pos lion, to a large extent, as the man who 
has the same income from a large pi ope y . 

“ „„i,o the same thing, but it counts m that 
direction. I may give as an instance » f “ c ™°*f 
which has a large income in proportion to its piopem, 

Se case of the United States; and other new conn- 
Ses ' These are countries which borrow m order 
to carry on their business, and the result is that the 
communities there have a large ineome mpm^rtton to 
their property, whereas in an old country like 
England the community with a large amount f 
accumulated property, does not seem “have » 
in nronortion to the property of quite the same 
amount) yet the community that has the income can 
make use of it in all sorts of ways, and the income 
is an actual resource at the time jnst the 
they derived it from property. There is another 
illustration which one may gtve and that is often 
given as a defence of the English artisan m com- 
parison with foreign artisans for not accumulating 
property. The argument is that the artisan here Dy 
spending his income upon developing ills own stien 0 th 
2d comfort, makes himself a better inu rnment rf 
production, so that he has a larger meome, aithou^h 
he has not the accumulated property of a iorei 0 u 

ar 7652 We will deal, then, witli the income first ?-— 

I 5 it important, therefore, that « 
consider the question of income mainly, when we 
deal with the resources of two different eountri . . 
There is this other point to he considered; ; that it is 
quite possible that in two- countries tile aggie ime 01 
income which yon may get from stat.sUcs ; would not 
bear the same proportion to the "A 1 ““^income 
two countries. That is to say, there Is a teal income, 
2d2T„“ome expressed in money In ««e °°nn«y 
vou mi-lit have certain services rondel ed to the 
community which were not the subject of “ehangh 
and so not being the subject of exchange, they could 
not be reckoned as income, hut in another countiy 
the same services becoming the subject of “Cto.^e 
would be reckoned as ncome. An 
is (riven bv the well known facts as to wives anu 
other'members of households. The .* ^ other 
members receire no income i theie is no « 

income- hnt when the household is disoigam.ea 
sometimes a housekeeper has to be emptoyed, and 
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then there is an exchange of income although the 
housekeeper is really performing the services which 
the wife would do in another household. In applying 
this consideration, however, to countries like Ireland 
and Great Britain, we may assume that the amount 
would be affected alike in both by any considerations 
of that kind. We have no reason to believe that the 
exchanges are less in proportion to the total real 
income in the one country than in the other, and, 
therefore, there is a good reason for using the method 
of ascertaining the money income in both cases 
respectively, if you can do so. 

7653 Those are most important reservations which 
ought to be borne in mind, but will you now go to 
the general question, or have, you any other remarks 
to make ?— That is all 1 have to say generally about 
it, because, statistically, all we can do is to count up 
the aggregate of individual incomes as they are 
actually exchanged, without going behind into the 
question of what the real force of the two communities 
would be, if we are to get at the whole facts. When 
we come to the subject, practically we find that a 
portion of the income of Great Britain and Ireland is 
dealt with for the purposes of taxation by the Income 
Tax Commissioners, and it is a great convenience 
when we come to study such a question as the present, 
that you find a large portion of the income of the 
respective countries is dealt with contentiously for the 
purpose of taxation, and therefore you can get some- 
thing in the one country which you can compare with 
the other country. If there were reason to believe 
that income tax income bore the same proportion to 
the total in the two countries compared, and that the 
returns were accurate to a fraction, hardly any other 
inquiry' would be necessary than an inquiry into the 
income tax. I propose now to state the figures as to 
the income tax as they appear to me. 1 he basis of 
the income tax is the gross assessment of the whole of 
the income from certain kinds of property, lands, and 
houses, and the assessment of the income from other 
sources above the limit of 150/. (now 160/.), the object 
being to tax the incomes above the limit with certain 
deductions. From the income-tax statistics, therefore, 
we get first, a gross assessment which includes all 
incomes above 150/. per annum from all sources, and 
in addition the whole of the incomes from certain 
property, land, houses, &c., whether they are above or 
below that limit. Second, a net assessment which 
includes incomes above 150/., with a deduction from 
incomes between 150/. and 400/. ; and third, the yield 
of the tax. which for. the present purpose, of course, is 
much the same thing as the net assessment in another 
form. For our purpose the last two comparisons 
appear the best, because the thing to be compared in 
the two cases is the aggregate of individual incomes 
above a certain standard, whereas the gross assess- 
ments deal with the whole of certain kinds of property 
which may exist in a different proportion in the two 
countries from what property or income generally 
does. In the net assessment you compare two things 
exactly on the same basis ; in the gross assessment 
you include some kinds of property which may be in 
different proportions in the two countries, and there- 
fore it is not a good test of the whole. However, it is 
important to see how all the figures compare. 

7654. You take the gross first, I presume? — I will 
take the figures for the gross first, for the year 
1692-93. You find that out of a total income of 
712-2 millions in the United Kingdom assessed to 
income tax, Ireland has 38 ‘2 millions, or 5 - 4 per cent. 
England has 608 ‘4 millions, or 85 - 4 per cent., and 
Scotland lias 65 6 millions, or 9‘2 per cent., thus 
showing that Ireland has rather more than a twentieth 
part of the income-tax income of the United Kingdom, 
and if the income-tax income is fairly representative, 
lias rather more than a twentieth part of the resources. 
But, as I have said, the gross assessment is not quite 
so satisfactory as the net asssssment, to which I wijl 
now advert, When we look at the net assessment, we 
find that you have a total of 597 - 1 millions in the 
United Kingdom, of which Ireland has 27 • 3 millions, 


or 4 - 6 per cent, of the total ; England has 5 16 *.8 Mr. 
millions, or 86 5 per cent, of the total ; Scotland has G %0i. 
5o millions, or 8 9 per cent, of the total. So that 29 
Ireland, while appearing as rather more than a Asses®^, 
twentieth part of the United Kingdom when gross joincom 
assessments are taken, that is, assessments which 
include, besides all incomes above 150/., the whole of 
certain kinds of incomes, now appears when net asses- 
ments are taken, that is, incomes of above 150/. only, 
with certain deductions, as only about one twenty- 
secopd of the United Kingdom. 

7655. And that calculation you prefer to the calcu- 
lation of gross assessment, do you ?— I think it is more 
useful and more perfect as a test than the gross asses- 
ment, for the reason that I have given. Now I pass 
to the yield of the tax. I take the Return No. 334, 
Session 1893, in which the actual yield of the tax is 
given. In that return a complication is introduced by 
making a certain small part of the yield, 171,000/., 
appear as contributed from Imperial sources, and not 
distributed between England, Scotland, and Ireland 
respectively, but. for convenience sake the amount will 
be here credited to England only, it is not a matter of 
very great importance. When we look at the com- 
parison of the yield, the figures which we get are 
these: The yield in 1892-93 was 13,439,000/., of 
which the amount contributed by Ireland was 
552,000/. or 4- 1 per cent. ; England, 11,671,000/., or 
86-9 per cent. ; Scotland, 1,216,000/., or 9 per cent. 

The results I consider, are substantially the same as 
those shown by the net assesment above given. The 
slight differences may be due to . minor corrections, or 
some small changes, which perhaps for the purpose 
you are now concerned with, it is not necessary to 
take account of, because I do not think that in any 
case it will be possible to get at more than an approxi- 
mation to the actual facts, and the differences between 
the net yield of the tax and the net assessment seem 
to me to be almost immaterial. You get much the 
same figure whichever you take. 

7656. (Mr. Sexton .) It seems to bring the pro- 
portion of Ireland down from one twenty-second to 
one twenty-fourth ? — I do not think, when you come 
to business, when you come to state a proportion, that 
you will be able to make much distinction between 
a twenty-second and a twenty-fourth — they are practi- 
cally much the same thing. 

7657. (Chairman.) You take the twenty-second, do 
you ? I take the twenty-second as being rather more 
convenient, and I think it is possible that some minute 
differences in payment may arise to account for the 
smaller net yield, . Then, of course, there is the 
171,000/. which I have credited to England only, and 
which the revenue authorities think might be dis- 
tributed in a way which they do not know between the 
three countries. 

7658. (Chairman.) Apart from this smaller adjust- VaM» 
ment, our attention has been called to one or two other 
questions in connexion with income-tax figures as a compsrd 
test of relative taxable capacity. It has been contended 

by some of the witnesses who appeared before us, 
that Ireland is less highly or strictly valued and 
assessed to income lax than England, and by others 
that it is more strictly assessed. Have you anything 
to say on that point ?- — I considered that question a 
good many years ago, and the conclusion to which I 
came then, was that, on the whole, 1 thought that 
Ireland was more strictly valued. I derived that 
impression in part from the Committee of 1865, which 
investigated the subject a good deal. But I think 
also that it arises in this way, that in England, 
especially as regards foreign income, it is very difficult, 

I believe, to get at the true facts at all, and I should 
say that it is almost quite certain that there is a 
considerable part of the foreign income of the British 
people, which is never brought home and accounted for 
to the income-tax authorities — in fact it is a large 
element in the matter. 

7659. (Lord Fairer.) That is as regards foreign 
seeuriiies. I think the Chairman’s question rather 
re'ated to the valuation of land ?— The question was 
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t , nn ; t e ^cnel'al to me' Aether the one country- was fc 
0ci. Jver- valued or not, and the question being put m that b 
general way, and it beings very important to look at al 
— f, in that general way, I gave the most general answer. I 
*g& In mm to that. I tliink we have had vanoas 

d Ireland i., fpine „ts in Budget speeches and other documents, tl 

> iCeXt one very strong statement by Mr. Gladstone o 
in ohe of his bodget-speeches, in reference to the 1 
strait-e difference in assessments ' under Schedule D„ v 
which was found when the income-tax authorities u 
compared the returns which ' had been made to theln d 
with the claims which the same people made when s 
the property happened to be taken by railways or for a 
some other purposes. • Tleally the cases were ve y a 
striking indeed, and it is obvious that in a veiy c 
wealthy country like England, and especially in a v 
metropolis like London, that the assessing authorities, r 
a, regards Schedule D. have very little means indeed v 
of setting at the true facts, and there are many people a 
in businesses who hardly know themselves what their 
profits are, except after a long series of years. Practi- 1 
Lily what is done very often, I believe, is that the 
surveyor takes a shot at a man and keeps on raising £ 
the assessment until the man begins to feel that the - 
pressure is becoming rather too severe, and objects. 

I have heard of cases of that kind. ' 

7660. (Lord Wei by.) May I ask if you have heard I 
0 f caS es— I do not want to generalise too much— in 
which people have kept on paying on an income much i 
above that which they really earned, because they did 
not like it to be known that they were losing ?— I here i 
are not many sucli cases, I think, not. so many as on the - 
other side. I have heard a good deal more on the other 
side but I have no doubt it would be so; to some extent. 

7661. (Mr Sexton .) That would be just as likely in ■ 
Ireland as in England, would it not?-— I do not know 
that it would be quite so in Ireland, because being a 
smaller place, everybody is much more under obser- 
vation. What I think is this, that in the metropolis, 
the income-tax au thorites have special difficulties in 
their assessment under Schedule D., of which the 
illustration given by Mr. Gladstone, no doubt, a good 
many years ago, was a very striking one. 1 think 
these are very important matters with regard to the 
assessments of income tax generally. With regard 
more particularly to Schedule A. and Schedule B., I 
could not say how the facts may he at this present 
time. I should think it very likely that the practice 
in England has become more strict as the years have 
gone on, but I do know in past times, the valuation for 
the income tax from many parts of England, was iar 
below what tlie real value of the property was. I am 
speaking now of Schedule A., and I am speaking, to some 
extent, on official authority, because some years ago 

I was the instrument of obtaining a return, which was 
never published, from the Inland Revenue authorities 
comparing the agricultural rental of England in the 
period before 1842 with the present time, and I was 
warned at that time by the Inland Revenue authorities 
that this must be subject to the observation that about 
18-42, the assessment to the income tax could not be 
taken as a fair statement of the rental — that probably 
the rental was considerably more. They believed the 
thing had been more strictly taken account of since, 
but that it had been gradual, and I am not at all sure, 
from what I have heard, that it has been done at all 
completely throughout England. In many parishes and 
many places the necessity has hardly arisen for making 
the valuation complete as far as local purposes are 
concerned, and local people have so much to do with the 
valuation, that the valuation has really not been made 
so complete as it might be. 

Taxable 7662. {Chairman) There is ohe other point which 

Xteibj has been raised in this comparison, and that is this: 
It lias been pressed upon us very strongly that a large 
portion of the money derived from land in Ireland is 
withdrawn into England by absentee landlords, or by 
mortgagees, and it has been urged upon us that this 
should be deducted from the gross assessment under 
Schedule A. in Ireland, and added to the gross assess- 
ment under Schedule A. in England ; What do you 


say as to' that point ?-I think that is covered a little 
by what was said at the beginning of my evidence — 
Xmle exchange between" England and inland. 

I should doubt if there is very much to be made upon Taxable 
that head, because if you go into a strict account m Xitedby 
that way you would also have to invent means to find economic 
out in some way or the other wliat the .share of 
Ireland is in the investments in foreign securities 
■which really come to London, and are all dealt with 
in the English assessments. You would have great 
difficulty if you went into minutim of that kind, I con- 
sider. There is also a sense in which the absentee rents 
are as taxable as any other rents in Ireland, that they 
are a resource of Ireland, as far as taxation is con- 
cerned, although they are remitted and spent else- 
where. I think that is a fair consideration— that 
real property is necessarily a resource of the country 
which has it ; it is always there, and cannot go away, 
and it is a resource for the purposes of taxation. 

7663. ( Lord Farrer.) What should you say it it is 
mortgaged; supposing Irish real property is mort- 
,rao-ed up to the hilt to mortgagees living in England, 
and receiving in that way the income of the property . 

—The rates and taxes in the country itself would 
always ■ come before mortgage interest. It would not 
cease to be a resource to the country which has the 

Pr 766L But the surplus, after paying the rates and 
taxes, would go to England instead of to Ireland, 
would it not ?— That would, no doubt, be so. I 
am only pointing out, just now, that practically, so 
far as purposes of taxation are concerneo income ot 
that kind is available for taxation m the country 
which has to remit to absentees and others ; it remains 
completely available for the purposes of taxation. 

7666. (Mr. Sexton.) But after the. question ot 
taxation comes the question of income. It is quite 
true real property cannot be moved out of the country. 

Yet if the person owning the real property, whilst he 
does contribute, no doubt, his share to the local ra.es, 
takes away the income, aud spends it in another 
country, does not that affect the taxable capacity ot 
the original country, although the real property 
remains there ?-I do not think so, as far as real 
property is concerned, for the reason I have given, 
that it cannot affect the taxable capacity in that 
way It is a thing vou might take into account if you 
are going to be extremely equitable in dealing with 
your taxation; I may say it is a point which has 
frequently occurred to me when I look at the extent ol 
our own 'investments in ioreign countries and it is a 
thing which statesmen will have to consider. If you 
, W ere o-oiim to be at issue with the United States, tor 
’ instance, a^large part of the income which now, in a 
, state of peace, we consider to be a resource ot the 
i people of the United Kingdom, would disappear, and 
. w0U ld, as a matter of fact, be a resource of the people 
5 of the United States, because they have the tiling in 
, their own hands— the property and the income. It 
t is a matter to be considered. What would happen in 
3 time of war would be that everything would be 
, available to the country which has got it. 

e 7666. But even though they have the real property, 

. whilst you have the income, is it not part of your 
I’ taxable capacity. It is only when the income du- 
ll appears from your hands that your taxable capacity 
d decreases ? — I am stating all the facts ; it is for the 
O- Commission to judge, because it is quite obvious that 
« as far as real property is concerned, the country which 
ie has it has a power of taxing whoever may be .lie 
le owners of the income, and wherever they may be. 

7667. ( Lord Farrer.) And will get its tax before 
h the foreigner gets his income ?— Yes. 

7668 (Sir David Barbour.) A country in such a 
,e ' position would not exempt a mu from 
is simply because lie lived abroad ?— We see that now. m 

,v the United States, where they are imposing an income 
ii, tax which a great many people m this country -will 
er have to pay. It happens in a good many eounti.es 
.. TO „ have the income tax in Italy and India. Ilie 

3U people in India have to pay it, and then the same 
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income, when it is remitted to tmscounwy, H j ’ would have to take the mean 

. . . J . ■ ■ tks nnunfiT t.ion to keen in H11DU W 


es, do you not assume ' ti t i. eei) ; a m j D( i when you come to investigate the Ire W'‘ 

from wMch the tax is paid is expen e no 7 t question of what the other income of the two countries 

and credited with the tax ?— I _ do not think so not « y ou haye t a large lump of income 

Z there ™ »y very well ascertained, estohliahi^ a d^nite p^or- 


was a serious amount if, for iostance, there wan any very to consider is, th.fi * \Z 

”Ts“0TO b 000rs2^?mnu“, or Tome sum of that are ’to change that proportion materially, the proper. 

' "fe *. can Te a ? »»tio„ of more tio» of the S « 

than two or three millions at the outside one w y 01 wha , Ireland and Great Britain, that the 


than two or three millions at ine oursme u v regards Ireland and Great Britain, that the 

the otheiv * in d . thenjt does ^n ot become a question of proportion than one twenty- 


statistician you would second— that it amounts to one-fifteenth or one-tenth, 
dJcmd,- hT“l as a salesman yon Lijhf give .to. ’ZZ.t 


^ impression which this figure of income ta 
very material for any purposes of these, figures i that we Spends upon tle volome , 0 { c „„ rse !_ 

have been dealing with, because we ^ , r, grea t difference in the other income to 

approximation at best, and any i^ren^^th ^ p . ® hBng6 in tlle proportion which you hare 




reason to believe that the proportion of 


h ”ff71 I Sir David Barbour.) There is this difficulty the other income is widely different ; but what I am 
,671. (StrMMBaraom.l raoney paid L calling attention to now is that it would have to be 

also, is * her “ ” ot > 1 Ireland and if yon take widely different before, for practical purposes, yon 
tdsoThe absentee rental, you take two sums which are could Isay to to™p«to of the income tax income 


o some extent identical, that is to say, a portion of 


is not to hold generally. 

iu sumo uvtv.. — 7 , . ‘ ' vthe mort- 7677 On this point you would now like, would Wagenis 


■R79 ‘lint it is a diffionlty, is it not, in attempting to the beginning of my examination will come to bo of 
Sm exact calculation b—It would be a difficulty, use, especially the tot tab e 




ite calculations of that kind. where Ireland is at all represented, there is liaimy 

1 In illustralion of what you an exception to the rule of the average Irish wages 

l that Ireland had her own being lower than the average of the United Kingdom, 

to imnose her own income tax, and in the case of the larger trades, as a rule, con- 


7673. ( Lord, Farrer.) In illustralion ot wnat you 
said before; supposing that Ireland had her own 
Government, and was to impose her own income tax, 


“ 7674 Aud other property, investment/ in railways but in Scotland only, where wages run lower than m 
or UffiisTl t “ e P £d % foreignto-sni.posmg 


teCdhadiLp^erof imp^ g "to “T’She’ Te.S 


■'« taxation, Ireland is ^represented, are, as a rule, the better 
S f“„ paw of her tillable capacity ’-Subject paid trades of the order to which they belong, timt ij 
always to this, that you cannot tax property generally the cotton trade among textiles, and various of the 
except real property (anything like circulating capital), mining trades. For instance, you w.U find . to* 
■withnnr rnnninT the risk of driving it away from the whereas in the United Kingdom the aveia 0 e vva 0 e,. 
without tunning me risk oi unvm 0 * jn th(J cotton trade are 36 /. per head (that is for men, 


, C °ST (Chairman ) I will now go back from this women, and children), and in the woollen trade 35/. 
diOT^ssion.^Thri^texpress point "dealt with in your per bead : in the woollen trade , “ 

in and evidence was the proportion of one-twenty-second, represented, the average Irish wages are 21/. I 
:<> Sl wlnch you credited Ireland. We went to two head. But ,n the cotton trade where he ^eiage 
very important points from that, and I will now go little higher than it is in the woollen trade, Irebn 
ha/k to Li at sect!- 29, in which ynugive -W— retu = u all, £ 


reasons why the inferences drawn cannot be disproved, or nun., r L "‘‘"\ 1,uc * c i p 

Will yon enlarge upon that ’—The point is this, that facture in Ireland— at least there are veiy few peopl 
J , b . _ r .... „„„ txwnntxr.aonnnrl in the census nut down as engaged in the conon 


little higher than it is in the woollen trade, Ireland is 
not represented in our returns at all, and as a matter 
of fact, 1 think there is hardly any cotton manu- 


if yo/ have such a proportion as one-twenty-secoud in the census put down as engaged 
A,: , , , . „...,ki ti,n tnnnmn nf mniiii facture. That is, taking a gr 


established by a considerable part of the income of manufacture. That is, taking a group of trader 
Z ^ respective countries, you m»y nssume that that together, you find Ireland rs not rep.msented u. tile 
proportion is likely enough to hold good, or nearly so, better trades oi the group, and that ts 
as regards the total income. That is the pnma for instance, of 20/. to 23/. in the 1 r en 
farie assumotion which you would be entitled to make, although it compares with about 2o/. in the 1 men 
assumption w n y the trade for the United Kingdom, has to compare with 


T mav o-ive a short explanation. Suppose the trade for the United Kingdom, has to compare 
income fax income to bo about a half, if you have any 357 and 367. per head m the cotton trade, winch 
it is about a half, or some such really the important trade as fai as the ma-.se 


reason to suppose 

nronortion of the respective incomes of the two labour are concerned. , mllM hlv 

Scrips vm, are eomDaring, then the other half 7678. (Mr Blake.) It only compares favouiably 


countries you are comparing, then the other half 7678. (Mr Blake.) It only compares taj.amy 
would either be in the same proportion in the two with the worst paid trades, does it not A— It o nl J(J“ 
countries, or in a slightly different proportion, or in a pares favourably with the- worst paid trades, and 


‘different proportion. If you, for instance, is ^element which you have to consider. 


thought that the other income (not the income tax 
income) would be in the proportion, say, of one- 
eiohteenth in one country instead of one-twenty- 


7679. (Mr. Currie.) Have you the figures in the 
ship-building trade?— I do not think the figures are 
worked out in this way, but I think it is quite obvious, 
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from the second table I have put in, that the ship- 
• building wages in Belfast run on a level with the 
ship-building wages on the Clyde ; there is no doubt 
’ about that, but then the other point comes in, that 
there is a comparatively small ship-building industry 
in Ireland ; it is not such a great mass of labour as 
it is in Great Britain. 

7680. {Chairman.) Will you develop any further 
points on No. 1 ?— I do not know that I can, but I 
should like to call special attention to the figures as 
to railways, and the amounts which you get there are 
49/. 4s. for Ireland, and GI/. 10/. for the United 
Kingdom. That is for the year 1891. With regard 
to these figures, I should say that they are practical 
averages of the whole mass of railway labour in 
Ireland and in the United Kingdom respectively. 
They are built up from actual ascertained payments 
in the whole trade. There you have the difference — 
something intermediate between the great difference 
that there is in the unskilled trades, and the slight 
difference that there is in the highly skilled and 
artisan trades. 

7681. In the railway wages, to which you have 

called our attention, you give two figures for 1886 and 
( 391 ? — Yes; that shows improvement between 1886 
and 1891. . 

7682. An improvement in both cases, ana nearly 
in the same proportion ? — Yes, not a great improve- 
ment. It is a very curious study to compare the 
railway wages in detail. You find that there is a 
considerable advance of rates, but when you come to 
multiply the rates by the number of people employed, 
you find that there must have been a great infusion 
into the railway service of people at the lower rates, 
because when you work out the average you do not 
get so great an advance between 1886 and 1891 as 
you would have expected from the advance of rates 
themselves. 

7683. {Mr. Sexton.) In both countries? — Iu both 

countries. . 

7684. {Chairman.) To what do you attribute that? 
— To the taking on of new hands. Porters and that 
class of labour have been extending more in railway 
service, I imagine, than the highly skilled operatives. 

7685. The management of railways has been com- 
pelled to employ cheaper labour ? — I do not think 
cheaper labour, but it has been compelled to employ a 
larger mass of the inferior occupied labour on railways 
lor certain purposes. That is the sort of idea which 
we have. 

7686. {Mr. Sexton.) Would it be due to an exten- 
sion of lines without a corresponding extension of the 
number of upper officers ? — I do not like to theorise 
about it. I observe the fact in detail, and that seems 
to be the fact which has arisen, that along with a con- 
siderable increase of rates you have had a greater 
infusion of people at lower wages than was the case 
six or seven years before, and that would be the 
natural effect of greatly increasing the staff in a short 
period ; you would take on the people at the lower 
rates and by-and-by they would improve. 

7687. ( Chairman.) Taking the whole of Appendix I., 
May it be said that skilled labour remuneration in 
Ireland and in England compare pretty nearly. Is 
the per-centage of difference between the different 
classes of skilled labour in the United Kingdom and 
Ireland pretty uniform, or are there any great diver- 
gences? — Ido not think we have got sufficient data 
to go into that altogether. The rates in the second 
table are very largely the rates of the building trade 
and one or two other trades. 

7688. I was referring only to Table 1. 1 will put 
my question in another way. Is the difference in the 
average of the United Kingdom and the average of 
Ireland pretty uniform throughout in the skilled 
trades ? — I do not think you can say it is uniform, 
because there are skilled trades, where you find 
that in some of them the Irish proportion comes com- 
paratively near to the English. You find, for instance, 
in the police that the Irish figure is 65/. and the 
English 71/. per head. 


7689. That is hardly a trade, is it?— It is an 

industry of a kind, and I suppose the police pay taxes — ' 
like other people. 29 Mar - 1895 ' 

7690. But in the regular skilled trade employments, Wage rates, 
practically, is not the per-centage between Ireland, and 

the United Kingdom pretty nearly the same ?— I do 
not think you can say that. You find, for instance, 
in the textiles, that the Irish may be taken at about 
21/. and in the best and most numerous of the textiles 
of Great Britain it is 35/. or 36/., and that is a 
difference of nearly 50 per cent. But if you look at 
the building trades, you will find that in Ireland it 
comes out at 52/. 13s. iu 1891, and 66/. 6c/., in Great 
Britain, at the same time; that is a much less 
difference to that which you have in the textile 
trades. 

7691. {Lord Farrer.) And that includes London, 
does it not ? — That includes London. 

7692. {Chairman.) Before we pass from the skilled 
trades to the agricultural wages, have you any further 
remark to make? — No, except this, that if you look 
at the unskilled rates in the second table you will 
find this. Take, for instance, bricklayers’ labourers 
and masons’ labourers, you will find that while there 
is a fairly close correspondence in the two artisan 
rates, and that in Ireland the wages for the bricklayer 
and mason are not so much below those of the. brick- 
layer and mason of Great Britain (except in London, 

I think), yet the rate for the bricklayers’ labourer in 
Belfast, from which place we have returns, comes out 
to about 18s. a week, as compared with much higher 
rates, as a rule, in Great Britain. That is another 
indication that in the unskilled rates Ireland falls 
behind Great Britain much more than it does as to 
skilled rates. 

7693. But when you rise to the skilled rates of 
which the proportion is comparatively small in 
Ireland, then the difference is not so great, is it ? — 

That is so. . 

7694. Do you lay that down as a general principle ? 

That is the general effect of the comparison of 

wages. 

7695. {Mr. Blake.) Because they are so easily 
mobilised ?— I think so. And I should suppose the 
difference of rates as regards unskilled labour ex- 
presses some difference of quality arising in some 

7696. {Chairman.) However, by far the largest Agricultural 
class after all is the agricultural labourer, is it not ?— wa * es - 
Yes, this is the largest class of all. 

7697. As to that, the Commission would be glad if 
you would develop your view ? — I do not know that I 
can develop it very much except to say that these 
figures at the end of the first table are based on a 
comparison of rates in different parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with an allowance, as much as possible, 
for the difference of numbers at each rate. This is 
the summary of a great deal of work, and I do not 
think it differs from other investigations into agricul- 
tural labour which have been made, such for instance, 
as Mr. Little’s, whicn you have had before you. I do 
not know whether reference has been made to it or 
not, but he has written very extensively about it. 

7698. {Mr. Sexton.) Does your computation with 
reward to agricultural labourers take any note of the 
decree of continuity of employment ? — Not so much as 
I should have liked ; aud I may say, as far as this 
average rate of 13s. 9 d. for Great Britain is concerned, 

I should be disposed, after hearing the evidence which 
has been given before the Royal Commission on Agri 
culture, to raise it a little as far as the net earnings of 
the agricultural labourers are concerned, and that it 
should be more nearly 15s. a week on the average, than 
13s. 9d. That was the general effect, I think, of the 
evidence which we have had, and that this statement 
ns regards English agricultural labour in general, 
rather understates the position than anything else. 

7699. And, of course, the comparison would be 
further'materially affected for our present purpose, if 
it were found that the employment of agricultural 
labourers is tolerably regular and continuous in 

B 
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England, aud is intermittent and precarious in Ireland ? 

• — That would be so. 

i. 7700 ( Chairman .) When you give 9s. 9 a. as tne 

, average for Ireland, and 13s.' 9c/ as the average for 
Great Britain, you do not take into consideration the 
continuous employment, do you ? — I think to some 
extent it would be taken into consideration in this 
way— that in Ireland, there is a great difference 
between winter and summer in the rates for labour, 
so far . as I can observe, and as far as that as concerned 
that would be taken into account in these rates. 

7701. (Mr. Blake.) What would be taken into 
account is a change in the rates of wages, but not a 
time of non-employment? — We do not take much 
account of the effect of the harvest in the two countries 
respectively, which I think very likely pulls up the 
English average more than the Irish. 

7702 (Mr. Sexton.) Have you not already taken 
into account the change of rate in wages in winter and 
summer and computed the wages?— Yes, I think it 
would be noted here. , , . 

7703. (Chairman.) But not the non-employment . 

7704. So that 13s. 9 d. to 9s. 6c/. puts the com- 

parison as to Irish wages a little too favourably, does 
• t ? if there is a great deal in the question of con- 

tinuity of employment ; I should like to see it dis- 
cussed, locality by locality. . _ . « 

7705. (Lord Farrar.) There is less continuity of 
labour in Ireland lhan in England, us there. 
Apparently, from all I have heard, there is, but 
whether that would be true of all districts of Irelrnd 
I am not sure ; I see in some parts of Ireland tbeie are 
yearly hirings, then of course, you have continuous em- 
ployment. Perhaps the better class of labourers may 
be Lore continuously employed than the infl ate 
and there may be ether things to consider, which only 
Sows the importance, I think, if we are to have a 
Continuation of such inqoiries in the future, that these 
matters should he studied locally very much more 
San has been the ease hitherto, and that really to 
build up a statement of the aggregate income of tv, 
communities, it would almost he essential that a great 
many people should be set to work, and you should, 
as it were, have a statement, county by county, 
written with local knowledge so as to bring out the 
whole facts. That would be the only means of 
getting a completely satisfactory account of the whole 

mS 7706.- Stating it. very roughly then, yon would say 
that agricultural wages in Ireland compared with 
agricultural wages in Great Britain as two to three ? 
Something like that. 

7707 (Mr. Sexton.) I think your more recent 

researches since 1892-93, lead you to say that the 
figure of 13s. Sc/. might be 15s. ?— Yes. I think two 
to three comes near it. . , 

7708 ( Lord Welby) We were told in evidence 
that there were a very large number of labourers, in 
different parts of the country, who were boarded and 
had their food given them ; I suppose, if that is the 
case that would be one of the difficulties to which 
you have alluded ?— One of the difficulties in dealing 
with waves’ slotistics is the money value you pnt 
upon board sometimes— what it ought to be, 5 «, or 
6 or 7s., or 8s, or 9s. a week. 

7709 1 Sir David Barbour.) In many parts or 
Ireland the labourers live with the farmer and board 
with him, do they not i-Yes,that is so, but then yon 
LLe difficulties of this kind. Sometim.s they have 
partial board j they get one or two meals per (lay, 
£d are not lodged, aud what money value yon have 
to put upon that is a question which could ■ hardly be 
met otherwise than by locally building up your 

Sexton.) How far does the system of 
payment partly in money and partly in kM prevail 
r n England ? — Not very much in England: m Scot- 
land a good deal. In Scotland, agricultural wages all 
round come up to 18*. and 1 . a week, but hen there 
are very few of them in Scotland. Whereas, in 


Ireland, you have .about 800,000 males above the age Mr.Sc 
of 20 connected with agriculture, in Scotland von have 


■Wfrt 


of 20 conneeteu wun agi iguh.uk., m • 

only only about 150,000; that is the difference 
between the two. Agricultural 

7711. Does your gross computation endeavour to Wa sc8. 
take note of the value of payment in kind and turn it 
into money ? — Yes, that would be s n 


Adjourned for a short time. 


7712. (Chairman.) Before luncheon we were dis- 
cussing the figures of 13s. 9c/. and 9s. 9c/., the pro- 
portion of wages in Great Britain and Ireland. You 
would even still further qualify those figures, would 
you not, by the preponderance in Ireland of the wages 
at the lower rate ?— That is the point I should like to 
o*o into now. I thin* the point to bring out is, that 
whilst we can establish such a difference between 
rales for labour in Ireland and Great Britain, we do 
not complete the investigation without taking into 
account the different numbers at the different rates, 
and I may say that the relative numbers at different 
rates of wages are important in all such comparisons, 
and I am not making it for the first time for the pur- 
pose of this discussion. To show how important it is 
theoretically, I should like to quote to you from a 
paper which I rend nearly four years ago at a meeting 
of the Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and which has been reprinted in the 
journal of the British Economic Association. I was 
looking at the question of comparisons of wages in dif- 
ferent, countries or between different periods in the 
same country, and I was led to see then how important 
this question of the relative numbers of people at 
different rates was in any proper investigation on the 
subject. The passage which I read was to the fol- 
lowing effect : 11 It is quite conceivable that in one ol 
“ two countries the earnings, and still more the 
“ nominal wages, may be higher than in the other in 
“ every single employment which can be enumerated 
“ and compared, and yet the average earnings of the 
“ average wages-earning man may be higher in the 
“ latter' “court try than in the former, the reason being 
“ the different distribution of the people according to 
“ earnings. This can be shown very clearly in a 
“ theoretical comparison. Take first a community of 
« 1,000 wage-earners, with the people distributed 
“ according to earnings in the following classes, A, 
“ B, C, D, and E, as follows : — The first com- 
« munity, Class A, earnings per annum, 50 1 . ; num- 
“ bers, 500; total, 25,000 /. Class B, earnings per 
“ annum, GO l . ; numbers, 200 ; total, 12,000/. 
“ Class C, earnings per annum, 70/.; numbers, 100; 
“ total, 7,000/. Class D, earnings per annum, 80/. ; 
“ numbers, 100; total, 8,000/. Class E, earnings per 
“ annum, 90/. ; numbers, 100 ; total, 9,000/. This 
“ gives you a total number of 1,000 people whose 
“ aggregate wages iu the year amount to 61,000/., and 
“ whose average per head is, accordingly, 61/. Compare 
“ these with another community of equal numbers in 
“ which there are also five grades, each remunerated at a 
“ lower rate than the corresponding grade of the first 
“ community, but in which the average of the whole 
“ is higher because of the different distribution ot tbe 
“ people among the grades. Second community : 

“ Class A, earnings, 40/. per annum; numbers, 100; 
“ total 4,000/. Class B, earnings, 50/. per annum ; 
“ numbers, 100; total, 5,000/. Class €, earnings, 
“ 60/. per annum; numbers, 100; total, 6,000/. 
Class D, earnings, 70/. ner annum ; numbers, 200: 


“ Ulass JL>, earnings, /w. nei annum, uuiuuci °, — • 
“ total, 14,000/. Class E, earnings, 80/. per annum ; 
“ numbers, 500 ; total, 40,000/. There is now a total 


•< number of 1,000, the same as in the first com- 
“ munity, but tbe aggregate earnings are 69,000/., and 
“ the average per head is 69/. In a comparison ot 
“ rates of wages merely according to the nature of 
“ the employment, the wages in the first community 
“ would obviously appear higher than in the seconc, 
« and this would be 'strictly true in a sense, but the 
“ inference would be untrue that the average earnings 
“ of the wages-earning classes of the first community, 
“ striking a true average, would be higher.” 
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7713. I-Iow would you apply that to Ireland? — I 
would apply that to Ireland in this way, that there 
we have a case where nearly all rates are lower in 
Ireland than in Great Britain, but there is also a dis- 
proportionate number at the lower rates for Ireland 
as compared with the number at the lower rates for 
great Britain. The case for Ireland, therefore, is the 
very opposite of the theoretical one I have quoted, 
because it is a case where the one community that 
has the low rate is also the community where the 
oreat number of people are at the lowest rates ; the 
case which I gave you was that the community with 
the lowest rates happened to have a greater propor- 
tionate number of its people in the higher paid classes, 
and therefore the average came out better than another 
community which had higher rates. But here, in the 
case of Ireland, you have both the lower rates for 
Ireland and the "greater numbers of people at the 
lower rates for Ireland compared with the numbers at 
the lower rates for Great Britain. The result is that 
while in the United Kingdom, omitting agriculture, 
according to the evidence I gave before the Labour 
Commission, the average wage per man is about 60/. 
per head, about 15 per cent, of the wage- earning class 
bein' 1- above the average, about 60 per cent, about the 
average, and about 25 per cent, under the average — 
in Ireland, as far as I can judge, the average could 
not be put at more than about 33/. per head, made 
up in something like this way — 60 per cent, at 26/. 
Only, 1,560/.; 30 percent, at 40/. only, 1,200/.; 10 
per cent, above 40/. (at, say, 60/.), 600/. ; that gives 
you a total of 3,360/. for the 100 people, or an 
average of rather more than 33/. per head. That is a 
sort of general idea as to how the wages in Ireland 
would run, including, however, in the wages-earning 
community peasant farmers who are pretty much iu 
the same social condition, and you treat them for 
this purpose as belonging to the wages-earning 
community. 

7711. (Lord Welby .) For that purpose do you 
take peasant farmers below a certain valuation? — 
Peasant farmers practically below a certain valuation 
arc really wages earners. You will find constantly in 
the references to the wages rates in Ireland, the 
labourer is spoken of as being better off than the 
peasant farmer who is living on his own holding. You 
find that frequently in the statements as to the rural 
condition in Ireland. 

ai 77 15. Would you put any line below which you 

1 would take the peasant farmers ? — I am going to give 
you some statements shortly about the numbers of 
agricultural holdings in Ireland, but the point seems to 
be this, that the greater number of the agricultural 
holdings in Ireland is absolutely under 15/. valuation. 

I may say that I have some difficulty about the 
numbers, because in one return which I find in the 
census, the number of holdings is given as 486,000, 
and in the agricultural statistics of Ireland for a later 
year the number of occupiers is given as 526,000, 
and you find that practically you have before yon the 
same table, but in the one table — the table in the 
census — the holdings under one acre (speaking of 
agricultural holdings) are stated as 18,000 in number, 
and in the agricultural statistics they are stated as 
55,000 in number. I have been looking the last two 
or three days to see if I could find any explanation of 
the apparent discrepancy, but I can make nothing of 
it at present. I am merely stating this because in the 
one case, of course, you would have a larger number 
under 15/. than you would have in the. other case, but 
practically there is no doubt about the, fact that the 
bulk of the agricultural holdings in Ireland are under 
15/. annual valuation. As far a- 1 can judge, taking 
the figure of 526,000, which you get in the agricultural 
statistics, you have absolutely 252,000, or half the 
number under 15 acres ; you have another 120,000 
between 15 and 30 acres, and m v impression is that 
up to 30 acres, yon have practically the valuation of 
15/.- or something like it. According to this you have 
very nearly 400,000 occupiers under 15/. valuation, 
and under 30 acres. 


7716. (Mr. Blake.') Was I right in understanding £ 

you to say, with reference to the 60/. which you — - 

mentioned for England, that you excluded agricultural 29 Mar, isas. 
labourers ? — Yes, but whether you include them or Agricultural 
not, it would not make much difference. Ireland* 

7717. (Mr. Sexton.) You did exclude them on both 
sides, did you not? — No, not in Ireland. I merely 
stated to you the figures that I gave to the Labour 
Commission. I think it very important when I give 
you a figure which I have given before for a different 
purpose it should be so stated, and that I have not 
been giving you a figure I have been making up for 
this Commission, but am giving you a figure which I 
have had in existence for general purposes some 
time. I should like also to add that the 60/. was not 
for England only, but for the United Kingdom. 

7718° (Mr. Blake.) Do you think with regard to 
the relative numbers engaged in agriculture and other 
industrial employments in England, and to the relative 
wa^es, it would make no serious difference in the 
average rate over the whole ? — I think not, because 
the statement which I gave did not include the building 
trades on the other side at that time. I had not got 
that out, and various other trades where wages are 
comparatively high. 

7719. (Chairman.) Going back to your previous Aggregate ^ 
answer and the difference between the averages, will j n ' Great 
you tell the Commission what you arrive at as to the aIld 

comparative wages man for man ? — Taking it at 33/. a compared, 
head, and taking 60/. for theUnited Kingdom, the result 
is that the incomes of the wages-earning classes in 
Ireland, man for man, are little more than half of those 
of the United Kingdom, and a3 the population is only 
between an eighth and a ninth, this would make the 
Irish share of such income, about one-seventeenth only 
of a similar income in the United Kingdom. Then 
allowing that the proportion of people in the prime of 
life in the two countries is the same (whereas in fact 
the proportion is lower in Ireland), this would not 
brin" up the proportion of the total income very much, 
as the working-class income Ithiuk is only about three- 
eighths of the total income. The point is, that you have 
one-twenty-second for the income tax income, and if 
you take the wages-earning income as about one-seven- 
teenth, that being only three-eighths of the total, you 
would still get a proportion of about one-twentieth for 
the total income. You do not bring up the proportion of 
the total income of Ireland to the total of the United 
Kingdom very much, even by allowing that they have 
a larger proportion of the wages-earning income than 
they have of the income tax income. That is the sort ot 
general information I wish to put before you. My 
own opinion is that if you allow for this fact, that the 
numbers in Ireland have got 10 be reduced by the 
consideration that they have a smaller proportion of 
people in the prime of life, that you do not get such a 
large aggregate as you do for Great Britain, given the 
same number of the general population— therefore the 
effect would be not to change the income tax propor- 
tion of one-twenty-second very much. 

7720. (Mr. Se-rtcm.) Were you about to draw any 
general inferences from your statement that four-fifths 
of the Irish holdings are valued under 15/. a year?— 

I think that will come a little later on. When I 
propose to compare the agricultural production of 
Ireland with reference to the total resources of the 
country, my point is going to be that two-thirds of the 
Irish people depend upon agriculture. That being the 
case, you find if two -thirds of the Irish people give you 
so much income, and the balance is to be made up in 
any other way, it must be made up out of the earnings 
the others earn, and I think in that way you will find 
you cannot get at much more than one-twenty-second 
for the wholo of Ireland as compared with the United 
Kingdom. ... 

7721 (' Chairman .) Then there remain the incomes lx>wer 

under the 150/. limit?— In addition to the income 
above the income tax limit, and to the income of the 
w;i"cs-earnin" classes, you have a certain amount of 
income intermediate between these two - , which Mr. 

Dudley Baxter used io speak of as the income 01 the 
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lower middle class. He arrived at a sum at that, time Ireland, of which 27,000,000/. would be above income n r 
— about 25 or 30 years ago — of about 1 3,000, 0u0/. as tax limit, 10,000,000/. intermediate between income 
the income intermediate between the income tax iu- tax and wages, and the remainder of close upon 23 Mar. y* 
come and the wages-earning income in Ireland. My 40,000,000/. working class incomes. These figures A ' 
recollection is his figures were about 13,000.000/. for compare with the usual estimate of nearly national* 
Ireland; the corresponding figure for Scotland was 1,500,000,000/. for the United Kingdom, which I c r c ^' t leo1 
about 7,800,000/., and for England about 60,000,000/. gave to the Labour Commission, and which 6hows a Britain and 
My impression is that the figure for Ireland, even then, proportion of just about one-twentieth. I may say n aml ' 
was altogether too much, because I think he had that I consider the figure of about 1,500,000,000/. for 
somewhere about 330,000 people as the recipients of the United Kingdom rather under the mark, and I 
that middle-class income, and, looking at the popula- would like to refer the Commission to a paper which 
tion statistics of Ireland at the present time, I do not has just been read before the Statistical Society by 
see where these 330,000 are to come from. That was Mr. Bowley, in which he states a figure of, I tliiuk, 
the sort of general notion that I had. As regards over 1,600,000,000/. for the United Kingdom. . That 

England and Scotland, in dealing with this question, we is, perhaps, an over-estimate. I am rather inclined to 

have something to go by. We find that in Schedule A., think that it is so ; but it is the latest statement made 
for instance, and Schedule B., about 57,000,000/. of by an independent investigator to which lean refer you. 
income, which is assessed in the gross, is exempted 7724. If 1,600,000,000/. were the figure for the 
afterwards in the net assessment to income tax, for United Kingdom, how would that be divided for 
various reasons, including about 44,000,000/. because the three countries ? — I do not recollect exactly how 
the income of the people is under the 150/. limit. Still, Mr. Bowley does it. I am rather relerring the Com- 
you know what the income is from the gross assessment, mission to a documeut upon which they may form their 
and then you find when you come to the net assessment own conclusions to some extent. I wish to give them 

that there is a difference of the amount stated. But all the information I can, so that they may form their 

when you come to look at this difference for Ireland, own conclusions. 

you fiud that, apart from Schedule B., it is very small 7725. Has the paper just been read ?— It has just 
indeed, and vou have also this to consider, that a great been read before the Statistical Society. I think you 
deal of the income which is exempt in Ireland under will be able to get copies of it by applying to the 
Schedule B., is probably not middle-class income, but Statistical Society. 

really, peasant income. 7726. Passing from that there are, T think, other Assessments 

7722. (Mr. Sexton.) Already in the wages-earning facts as to the relative resources of Ireland and Great ^“ ,h 
class? — Yes. Although you may conclude, sis regards Britain which you would like to refer to? — Yes. The 
England and Scotland, it is middle-class income, pro- next set of facts which I should like to discuss are 
bably you cannot draw the same conclusion as regards the figures of the probate and succession duties, which 
Ireland, because you know, as regards Schedule B., we used to call the legacy and succession duties, 
there is about 7,000,000/. which is exempted, part of because these are duties levied on property passing at 
which is probably peasant-class income. Eor these death. If you had reason to believe that the property 

and other reasons it seems to me that Dudley Baxter’s passing at death in one country hears the same pro- 
estimate of 13,000,000/. was too high, and I should be portion to the total property as it does in another 
inclined to put it, at the outside, at not more than country, then you would have some means of com- 

10.000. 000/. at the present time. The figure is a paring the property in the two countries. I have 

little uncertain in many ways, but looking at where seen the figures of legacy and succession duty in 
the numbers arc to come from, who are to be the re- Ireland and Great Britain, respectively, employed, even 
cipients of the income, and the small amount which is by so great an authority as Mr. Gladstone, in this way. 
exempted in connexion with Schedule A., and ihe All you had got to do seemed to be to take the amount 
probability that a large amount of what was exempted of property passing at death in the two countries, 

under Schedule B. is not middle class incomeat all, hut and then you had au absolute comparison. But 

peasant income, I doubt very much if you could get to before giving you the figures, I should like to point 

a sum of even 10,000,000/. as this intermediate out that this is not an absolute comparison by any 

income in Ireland. Then, as the figure for the means'; that you do not know, as a matter of fact, 

United Kingdom altogether conies up to between given any two countries, that the amount of property 

150.000. 000/. to 200,000,000/., if I am right in the in them passing at deatli bears the same proportion 

idea of the amount of 10,000,000/. for Ireland, that to the total property, and there are one or two reasons 
would not vary the tolal amount shown by the income why it is unlikely that they should bear the same 
tax to any extent worth considering. proportion. You might have death-rates varying in 

7723. (Chairman.) Summing up the whole case as the two countries, and even if you had the same death- 
to England, how would you put it to the Commis- rates for the population generally, you could not 
sion ? — To bring the matter to a focus, it would be know, a priori, that the death-rate of the people who 
desirable to make an estimate of the aggregate had property was the same in the two countries, 
income of Ireland and of the United Kingdom in That is a totally different question from the general 
much the same form as Dudley Baxter did in 1868, death-rate — the death-rate of the people who have 
but this 1 have not ventured to do in the absence of property might not be the same. Then some difficulty 
complete official statistics at present, for a detailed arises in the comparison, when you find that the 
account. 1 may say that to make up such an account, properly passing at death, which appears in the 
officially, and using official statistics, and doing it in returns, is not the whole property, but really the life 
an official manner, would involve the labour of many inierest of the successor in the property, and that 
months and years of a very considerable department introduces a totally new element into the comparison, 
indeed ; to do it in a way which you could submit to, because when you introduce this element of the life 
and discuss before, a Commission of' this kind. But interest of the successor, you will find that in a 
without making up such an account, what I should country where the property sells for a small number 
like to point out is that the conclusion is not depen- of years’ purchase of the income, the life interest of 
dent on any such estimate, but on the direct compari- the successor may very nearly approach to the total 
son of the income tax already made, and on the value of the property ; but iu another country, 
comparison of rates of wages in different employments, where the property sells for a larger number ot 
as qualified by the preponderance of the lower paid years’ purchase of the income, the life interest of the 
employments in Ireland. I should like, -as a rough successor may he a very small part of the total value 
way of giving au idea of the subject, to state that of the property. This seems to me to apply very 
according to former experience, it appears a tolerably much io the succession duty as between Ireland and 
safe rule to double the gross assessment to income tax Great Britain. In Ireland, the number of years 
iu order to arrive at the aggregate income of the purchase for which laud passed some years ago, 
country, which would give about 76,000,000/. for when I was looking into these matters, appeared I 
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to have got down to about 15 years’ purchase of the 
income, whereas in Great Britain it might amount to 
«M^S95. 25 and 30 years’ purchase, even in these times of 
| . — agricultural depression. The effect of that would be 
tSSP* that the property appearing iu the returns as being 
| dunes. su bject to succession duty in Ireland, would corres- 

pond much more closely to the amount of property 
actually passing at death in Ireland, than the property 
subject to succession duty in England ; and I think, 
when you take the figures as to probate and succession 
duty as between Ireland and Great Britain subject to 
these qualifications, you will find that they do not 
suggest any different proportion between the resources 
of Ireland and Great Britain than what has been 
suggested by the gross assessment to the income-tax 

I have already given you. 

7727. You have prepared a table with those allow- 
ances T think, have you not ? — I can give you those 
figures now. The total net value of properties passing 
at death in Ireland and Great Britain compared, for 
the year 1893-94, from page xxii of the 37th Report 
of the Inland Revenue is 21 1' 3 millions. Ireland has 

II • 9 millions, the proportion of the total being 5 • 6 per 
cent. England has 177*9 millions, the proportion of 
the total being 84*2 per cent. Scotland has 21*5 
millions, the proportion of the total being 10*2 per 
cent. Here the indications on the face of the figures 
are much the same as those of the gross assessment 

*j to the income tax. I submit, however, they are not 

sufficient to suggest that the reasons above given for 
preferring the net to the gross assessment to income 
tax are unsound. The suggestion already made as to 
the assessment of real property indicates that probably 
in Ireland the assessments approach more nearly to 
the total value of real property than they do in Eng- 
land, where the number of years’ purchase of real 
property is higher than in Ireland. In Ireland also 
(and this is a different point) the fact of the popula- 
tion being older, I think, is important in the matter. 
Successions, I should judge, are probably more frequent 
than in Great Britain, where property is held very 
largely in proportion by people who have saved it 
themselves. Then I should like to point out as far as 
this question of probate and succession duty is con- 
cerned, that corporation property is not dealt with in 
these figures, and probably corporation property is 
more in Great Britain in proportion than it is in 
Ireland, because we all know there is a vast number 
of corporations in England. If you were to deal with 
the whole subject I think you ought to take in this 
corporation property quite as much as the property 
subject to death duties, but looking at these figures 
and subject to the qualifications I have stated, I do 
not think the probate and succession duty figures 
indicate any real difference in the resources of Ireland 
from those which the income-tax figures suggest. 

7728. Parenthetically, you are aware that the 
majority of the corporation properties escape that duty 
on one excuse or another, are you not ? — I believe so, 
but the attempt was made to tax them, and the thing is 
worth keeping in mind, because in a country like Eng- 
land where you have so many ancient institutions of 
different kinds, that might be a material element as com- 
pared with Ireland, and you must not take the figures of 
the death duties as if they were decisive on the subject. 

7729. Many of the institutions are wealthy as well 
as ancient, are they not ? — I believe so. 

7730. {Mr. Sexton.) And the general conclusion 
you draw from the death duty figures is what ? — That 
they are not inconsistent with the suggestion of the 
figures of income tax alone as to the relative resources 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The figure I got for 
income tax was about one twenty-second, 4*6 per 
cent, or something like that, and the figure apparently 
suggested by the probate and succession duties is 5 - G 
per cent., which is somewhat higher than the income 
tax, but if you allow for all the different causes 
which are likely to throw up the probate and succes- 
sion duty figures and make them more in Ireland 
relatively than they are in Great Britain in the true 
proportion of the property between the two countries, 


I do not think the figures really give a different 
imDression from those which the income tax figures — — 

give. • 29 Mar - 18 95 - 

7731. Your next point is to inquire whether there Agricultural 
is anything in the circumstances of the main industry inland* of 
in Ireland, agriculture, to throw doubt on the com- 
parison of income generally which has been made ? — 

Yes, that is the next point to which I wish to refer. 

Ireland being mainly an agricultural country, if there 
are any means of taking note of what the net pro- 
duction of agriculture really is, then you find that you 
have a statement of the resources of two thirds of the 
people of Ireland, and if the remaining third produces 
in proportion to the two thirds, then you have one 
figure, but if the amount has to be increased very 
much above, then the remaining third must produce 
a great deal more per head than the two thirds do, 
and it is very important to ascertain what is the 
production of the two thirds, and then make a separate 
inquiry as to what the one third is likely to do. 

7732. ( Mr. Blake.) That is the dominating factor, 
the agricultural produce ? — It seems to me that is one 
of the main points to which attention ought to be 
directed. 

7733. ( Chairman .) I propose not to interrupt, but 
to give you an opportunity of stating the matter in 
your own words, as you have prepared it so very 
carefully ? — I have given a statement which has been 
before the Commission of the idea which I have of 
the net income of the agricultural population of 
Ireland, and the round figure which I state is 
4O,000,000/. sterling. That seems to me the net 
income which all the people connected with agri- 
cultural labour in Ireland, labourers, farmers, and 
everybody connected with it, can have to divide 
amongst themselves. 

7734. {Mr. Sexton.) Net ? — Net. I may say that, 
although the statement I have given in the Appendix 
is somewhat different inform from that Dr. Grimshaw 
gave you, it is not really so different in substance. What 
he did was to make a statement as from the farmers 
point of view ; he showed you the gross income on 
the one side and deducted what the farmer had to 
pay for rent and labour as well as for other things ; 
and I think he arrived at about 27,000,000/. as the 
probable return to the farming classes in Ireland. 

Then there would be about 10,000,000/. to the land- 
owning classes, and then he added about 8,000,000/. 
for the labour. 

7735. It was 46,000,000/. altogether, was it not ? — 

That was the figure at which he arrived. The figure 
I have arrived at is 40,000,000/., but in a somewhat 
different manner, because I wished to get at the case 
in a little more direct way for all classes. I found, 
when I came to analyse it, the chief difference between 
his statement and mine was in two things, the first 
being the value which he puts on the dairy produce, 
which is about 3,000,000/. more than the value I have 
been able to put upon it. You will see when you 
refer to the statement I have given that my authority 
in respect of the dairy produce is practically Mr. Rew, 
the Secretary, I think, of the Chamber of Agriculture 
in England, who read a paper at the Statistical 
Society about two years ago as to dairy produce, in 
which he gives an estimate of the number of gallons 
of milk produced, and so on. I have followed him as 
to the quantity of milk produced in Ireland, and put 
a value upon it of about 5 d. per gallon, which seems 
to me, taking all things, to be about the fair average 
value the milk would be. You will see in what way 
Dr. Grimshaw arrives at the larger figure. The other 
difference is in regard to the value of hay, which 
must be the value of hay which is used for non- 
agricultural purposes, and I think Dr. Grimshaw gets 
at a figure, to the best of my recollection now, of 
about 3,500,000/. sterling, which seems to me in 
excess of what the actual figure ought to be. If 
you consider the number of non-agricultural horses 
in Ireland, which cannot be so large as to consume 
such a quantity of hay ; and if you also take into 
account the computations which have been made by 
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Mr. Robert the fanning people in England as to the total value of 
Giffcn^C.B. k a y consumed for n on-agricultural purposes in the 
29 Mar. 18 95. United Kingdom, viz., about 16,000,000/. sterling 
Agricultural altogether, I do not think you can say that even one- 
helan<L° f of that is consumed for non-agricultural purposes 

in Ireland. These are matters for the judgment of 
the Commission, and it seems to me of use to point 
out that these are the substantial differences between 
the estimate which Dr. Grimshaw laid before you, 
and the estimate I have now given. I think on the 
whole my estimate is probably a little nearer the 
mark, but I do not wish to put forward any of these 
things as more than suggestions for the consideration 
of the Commission, and for you to apply your judg- 
ment to, with ail your knowledge of Ireland, which 
other witnesses might give you. 

7736. {Mr. Sexton.) Tour figure of 40,000,000/. 
stands precisely on the same basis as his figure of 

46.000. 000/., that is, it includes the farmers’ profit, 
together with rent and labour ? — That is so. 

7737. {Mr. Blake.) There is a difference of about 

3.000. 000/. in milk, and 3,000,000/. in hay, is there 
not? — That is nearly what it comes to, and of course 
that would bring it to a point for you to investigate 
and see how that difference arises, and see how you 
would be inclined to say which estimate is right. 

7738. {Mr. Sexton.) We have already had it from 
Mr. Murrough O’Brien that, instead of the 14,000,000/. 
for milk, he would put about 8,000,000/. You say, 

11.000. 000/. ? — Yes, I think the great thing is to 
submit full data on these matters for discussion. It 
seems to me always, the agricultural people could 
help in this matter much more than they do, because 
agriculture is much more suitable for an estimate of 
the total production than almost any other industry, 
because the turnover is practically only once a year, 
or thereabouts, and you have more means of ascer- 
taining what the production is ; it is pretty much the 
same year after year. 

7739. {Chairman.) And the 40,000,000/., we may 
take it, may we not, is your deliberate opinion p — It 
is my deliberate opinion. 

7740. After considering it for some time ? — I have 
been considering it for some years, and I have made 
the best use of the computations which I could get in 
different directions. 

7741. {Mr. Sexton.) Would you attribute to any 
particular point of time the calculation of the pvices 
in relation to the 40,000,000/.? — The time I have 
taken is about the present time. 

Proportion 7742. {Chairman.) What other point do you wish 
niraHo" 1 ' to deal with in connexion with agriculture? — The 
other popu- point would be that, assuming this figure of 
Ireland. 1 40,000,000/., the question is how much is to be added 
to it by looking at the other kinds of production in 
Ireland, and the first question which we have to dis- 
cuss is really whether in point of fact the statement 
is true, which I have made to you, that two thirds of 
the Irish people are dependent on agriculture. I 
think yon have had some statements made to you 
which somewhat dispute that, and I should like to 
give you some figures which would help you to a 
judgment upon the point. For this purpose, I have 
taken note of the occupations of Irish people accord- 
ing to the Irish census of 1891, and I have made a 
statement here in three columns. Iu the first column 
I take the figure, which is given in the Irish census, 
of all persons of specified occupations; in the second 
column, I give you the figure of specified occupations 
of males only ; and in the third column, I give you 
the figure of specified occupations of males above 20. 
The result of the three columns is not the same. If 
you take the first column, this is what you get : All 
persons of specified occupation, 2,146,000. That 
divides itself into, first of all, professional class, 
214,000 ; second, domestic class, 255,000 ; third, com- 
mercial class, 83,000; fourth, agricultural class, 
937,000 ; fifth, industrial class, 656,000. Then, upon 
that, you would say that the agricultural: class is less 
than half the total number of people of specified occu- 
pations. I think that figure was put before the Com- 


mission. But if you look at the second column, j; r „ . 
dealing with males only, you find the number of people Mffm, 
of specified occupations is now 1,504,000. Then you 29Ma-~ 
have the professional class, 139,000 ; domestic class, „ —— 
34,000 ; commercial class, 81,000 ; agricultural class^ ofaSf 
846,000 ; industrial class, 404,000. You would see ofi 10 
upon that that the agricultural class is more than one- ^tionuf”' 
half of the population, conveying quite a different ■ ,relani1 ' 
impression from the first set of figures. Then you take 
the third set of figures, and now the males above 20 
of specified occupations are 1,213,000'; the professional 
class, 85,000 ; the domestic class, 27,000 ; the commer- 
cial class, 65,000; agricultural class, 701,000 ; indus- 
trial class, 333,000: Here the agricultural class now 
becomes seven-twelfths of the total, and I think, before 
it is legitimate to use the first column to show that 
only half the people of Ireland are dependent on 
agriculture, )'Ou ought to inquire into the bearing of 
the other two columns on the subject. I have looked 
into the matter a little, and what I find is that the 
impression given by the last column of all, which 
really is the distribution of the bread-winners of the 
community, is not an untrue one; and you find that 
the numbers in the professional class in the other two 
columns, and in the domestic class, are in fact unduly 
swollen in various ways, especially the professional 
class, which includes agreat many people who may be of 
specified occupations but who are not engaged in 
occupations which bring in an income. You have 
nuns, you have students between 15 and 20, male and 
female, at colleges and universities, and people of that 
kind ; and the only thing you practically can do is t .0 
take the third column of all, which gives you the 
distribution of the bread-winners. But this is subject 
to the observation that the 701,000 of the agricultural 
class is itself understated in this figure, according to 
notes on the figures in the census returns themselves. 

It is stated in the Census of Ireland (General 
Report, note, page 1 1 6,) that the industrial class 5 
includes persons called general labourers, the majority 
of whom may be assumed to be agricultural labourers, 
although not having returned themselves as such. 

The total number of these “general labourers” is 

114,000, and of these the number of the age of 20 and 
upwards is 96,000. If we transfer three-fourths of 
these to the agricultural class we should increase that 
class to 773,000, and the proportion of this number 
to the above total of 1,213,000 is nearly 64 per cent. 

7743-4. ( Mr. Sexton.) Practically two-thirds ? — 

Yes, practically two-thirds. I have not been satisfied 
with that, I have thought it would be interesting to 
look a little further, and I find that in the General 
Report of the Census, which I have been quoting, 
there are two tables, Tables 59 and 60, at pages 310 
and 311 of the General Report of the Census. These 
tables profess to show the proportion of the population 
of Ireland living on agricultural holdings, with the 
numbers living on each description of agricultural 
holdings, and the proportion of the population of 
Ireland not living on agricultural holdings at all. I 
think it may be convenient that I should state that 
according to this table the numbers of the people in 
Ireland in 1891 living upon agricultural holdings 
altogether was 2,978,470, or close upon three millions. 

That is the actual statement in the Census itself. 

7745. There, again, you have two-thirds ? — Yes. 
Furthermore, of these 1,631,000 were living upon 
holdings under 15/. valuation, 1,347,000 were living 
upon holdings above the 15/. valuation. Then in 
Table 60 the per-centages of the whole of Ireland 
and of each province of Ireland are stated in respect 
of the numbers living upon agricultural holdings, and 
those not so living; and it seems to me it will be of 
great interest you should see not only what are the 
proportions for the whole of Ireland, but the remark- 
able proportion for the different provinces of Ireland. 

Taking the whole of Ireland, you find that 34 • 7 per ^ 

cent, of the population are living upon agricultural 
holdings under 15/. valuation ; 28'4 per cent, are 
living upon agricultural holdings above 15/. valuation > 
and 36 '9 per cent, are not living upon agricultural 
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Robert holdings at all ; all which seems to me to confirm the 
'differ, G-JI- y e; , that two-thirds of the Irish people are dependent 
$ jfaTiSM. upon agriculture, and that, is their occupation. When 
— — you "0 further and go to the different, provinces of 
! rfSut Ireland themselves, what you find is in Leinster 19 '7 
oTerpop* P er cent. are on a o l ' icultul ' al . holdings of under 15/., 
lationin 28' 1 per cent, are upon holdings above 15/. valuation, 
Ireland. ^ more than half the people, 52 '2 percent., are 
not upon agricultural holdings at all. In Munster 
29 '3 per cent, are upon holdings under the 15/. 
valuation; on holdings above 15/. valuation, 35 '8; 
not ou agricultural holdings, 34 '9 per ceut. In 
Ulster on holdings under 15/. valuation, 33 '5 per 
cent.; on holdings above 15/. valuation, 28 • 8 per 
cent.; and not on agricultural holdings, 37 '7 per 
cent. In Connaught on holdings under 15/. valua- 
tion, 70 '6 per cent.; on holdings above 15/. valua- 
tion 16' 3 per Cent. ; arid not on agricultural holdings, 
13' 1 per cent. I think that gives us some idea as to 
where the pressure of population is, as well as helps 
us to understand the dependence of the people on the 
industry of agriculture. 

7746. And I think the foot-note which you read 
from the General Report of the Census Commission, 
as to the extent to which people called industrial are 
really agricultural, suggests that beyond those living 
on agricultural holdings in Ireland there are a large 
number of labourers living in towns and villages who 
depend on agriculture ?— I think probably the transfe- 
rence of the majority of general labourers which I made 
will cover the thing very nearly, but the two things are 
quite in correspondence. The figures I gave you as to 
the distribution of the bread-winners and the figures 
we have now got as to the distribution of the popula- 
tion do seem to me to be quite in correspondence. 

7747. It is the first time I have heard these later 
figures giveu in an inquiry of this kind, and they 
certainly confirm fully what you have already said ? — 

I should like to read an extract from the General 
Report on the Census of Ireland of 1891 which deals 

I with this very point — it is not au obscure point at all. 

The passage is from page 15 of the General Report of 
the Census, and it is “ As stated in the General Report 
“ of the Census Commission of 1881, page 12, these 
“ large proportions of smaller holdings in Connaught, 

“ and in some portions of Ulster point to narrow means 
“ of subsistence for such small agriculturists. These 
“ deficiencies are, however, to some extent compensated 
“ for in the case of Mayo, and other Connaught coun- 
“ ties, by the earnings of the agricultural labourers who 
“ annually visit Great Britain, as shown by the returns 
“ of migratory labourers published annually by the 
“ Registrar-General. In the case of Armagh and other 
“ Ulster counties in the north-east of Ireland the 
“ deficiency is made up by the earnings of hand-loom 
“ weavers in those parts where this industry is still 
“ carried on. Again, the small agriculturists along 
“ the coast of the west and north-west supplement 
“ their earnings from farming operations by fishing, 

“ and the manufacture of kelp. Tfie former occupa- 
“ tion has been always carried on under great difficul 
“ ties and the kelp trade has of late years become 
“ unrenumerative.” Then the report goes on to say 
— “ The distribution of the population on the agri- 
“ cultural holdings also points to an excessive struggle 
“ for existence in some of the remote agricultural 
“ districts of Ireland. Thus the proportion of the 
“ total population living on agricultural holdings not 
“ exceeding 15/. in rateable value is for Ireland 34 7 
“ per cent., for the province of Leinster 19 ' 7, Munster 
“ 29'3, Ulster 33'5, and Connaught 70'6. In the 
“ county of Leitrim the per-centage is 78 ’2, in Mayo 
“ 74 • 6, and in Donegal 68. The proportion of the 
“ population living on agricultural holdings over 15/. 
“ in rateable value, is for Ireland 20-4 per cent., for 
“ the province of Leinster 28 ■ 1, Munster 35 ' 8, Ulster 
“ 28 - 8, and Connanght 16" 3. Of the population in 
“ Ireland on census night 1891, 36 '9 per cent, did 
“ not reside on agricultural holdings ; in Leinster the 
“ per-centage was 52 '2, in Munster 34 '9, in Ulster 
“ 37 '7, and in Connaught 13 ‘ 1.” I give this quota- 


evi:>:-:nce. 

tion from the report to show that I am not merely Mr. Robert 
taking a table, I am taking a thing that was discussed < "'^ en ' C ' B ‘ 
in the report, and that that was the statement which 29 Mer. 18 95. 
the report made as to the distribution of agricultural Proportion 
population in Ireland. tufai’to” 1 

7748. You have still, I think, to adjust these other popu- 
figur'es by the transfer which you made from the xvet?i”d” 
industrial class ? — No, I think not, I. think these 

latter figures as to the population resideut on agri- 
cultural holdings are definite figures by themselves, and 
would not be dependent on the other figure. It may 
still be the case that there are labourers in Ireland 
who are not resident upon agricultural holdings, and 
these would have to he added to the population 
dependent on agriculture. 

7749. The transfer you have made from the persons 
classed as industrial is chiefly a transfer of persons 
who live in towns and villages, hut who live by 
agricultural labour* is it not ? — But still that transfer 
did not bring up the proportion to more than two- 
thirds. That seems to be near enough in a broad 
way for practical purposes. 

7750. {Chairman.) You propose to make one 
qualification with reference to the males under 20, 
and female labour generally? — Yes; with reference 
to my first calculation as to the distribution of males 
above 20, and the apparent proportion of about 64 
per cent, being engaged in agriculture, the qualifica- 
tion suggested to me is that the labour of males under 
20, and of female labour generally, may be more 
largely employed in non-agricultural than in agri- 
cultural industries. Of course the inference from 
that would be that, although tbe distribution of males 
above 20 is what we have stated, yet tbe resources of 
Ireland may' not be quite in the same proportion, 
provided female labour- generally, and male labour 
under 20, is more largely employed in i ion-agricul- 
tural than it is in agricultural industries. But, while 
this may be the case to some extent, I doubt, looking 
at the total number of males under 20, and of females 
engaged in occupations altogether, whether any 
calculation of that sort would affect ns id a serious 
extent, and I think the figures which I have given as 
to the people resident upon agricultural holdings 
would rather tend to show that this not a very 
material point. 

7751. What conclusion, taking these facts as estab- Produce of 
lished, do you draw ? — If, then, 64 per cent, of the cultural" 
Irish people only produce a value of, say, 40,000,000/. population, 
per annum, the remaining 36 per cent., if their labour 

were no more productive per head, would produce in 
round figures about 23.000,000/., total 63,000,000/., 
which is a mere matter of arithmetical computation. 

“752. But is the remaining industry of Ireland 
more or less productive? — That leaves us the quesiiou 
whether the remaining industry of Ireland is more or 
less productive or not, and on this I should like to say 
that wages are no doubt higher in some other indus- 
tries at least than in agriculture. That we have seen 
from these figures as to artizans, with which we have 
been dealing. But, per contra, the value produced in 
agriculture includes the large element of rent, not 
merely the rent which goes to the landlord, but also 
the beneficial rent, if any, received by tenants, though 
a great part of this rent is likewise not ordinary profit, 
but what is called economic rent. I should doubt if 
there is any justification then for concluding that Irish 
income as a whole is much more per head than what is 
shown per head as the result of its agriculture to those 
engaged in it. I think you must allow something 
more per head for people not engaged in agriculture, 
because then we include the professional and other 
people, as well as the wage-earning classes ; but I doubt 
whether it would be a very large sum, for the reason 
I have given, and at any rate it is a matter for investi- 
gation how much it ought to be. It seems to me that 
the onus is now upon people who would maintain that 
Irish resources are brought up by a consideration of 
the non-agricultural resources, to show in what way 
they are much superior per head to those received 
from agriculture. Before passing from this point I 
B 4 
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should like to refer to the table before you in which 
I compare the agricultural population of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. I think it would be rather 
interesting we should see how different the figures are 
in England and Scotland to what they are in Ireland. 
That is Table 8. I again deal with the males above 20, 
the bread-winners of the population in this distribu- 
tion. You find there that for England the males above 
20 with specified occupations were 7,068,000, and of 
those enumerated as belonging to the agricultural class 
there are 994,000, or just about 200,000 more than 
the numbers in Ireland, if we rectify that 701,000 by 
adding the “ general labourers.” In Scotland the males 
above 20 with occupations specified, are 961,000 and 
of these the males above 20 enumerated as belonging 
to the agricultural class are 151,000; so that practi- 
cally against rather less than 800,000 belonging to the 
agricultural class in Ireland, that is, males above 
20, you have 1,145,000 in Great Britain, or just 
50 per cent, more than in Ireland ; although with so 
much larger an agriculture you have not so very much 
larger an agricultural population. 

7753. {Mr. Sexton.) The figure seems to be one 
out of seven in England and Scotland, and about two 
out of three in Ireland ? — Yes, that is how it works 
out, and of course the wealth of England and Scotland 
is so large because you have such an enormous popu- 
lation outside of agriculture altogether. 

7754. That is about six times as many in proportion ? 
— Yes, that is so. The non-agriculturai population of 
Great Britain must be many times that of Ireland. 

7755. {Chairman.) Going back to the computation 
of the proportion of Irish income and capital to that 
of the United Kingdom, do you make that, as you 
have said before, -jj-Vnd ? — If you still take the income of 
the United Kingdom as about 1,500,000,000/. and 
you find that you must put the aggregate income of 
Ireland on the basis of this • statement with reference 
to agriculture as somewhere between 63,000,000/. and 
76,000,000/., you get a very small proportion, indeed. 

7756. You have already assumed that the popula- 
tion of Ireland is less than the value man for man as 
for the people of Great Britain, so that their resources 
must be less than half this proportion, that is less, than 
T ' T th per cent. ? — That is my general idea. 

7757. That tallies, you think, pretty fairly with the 
calculation of England ? — It seems to me the figures 
are generally very much in correspondence, that there 
is nothing to suggest a difference from the income 
tax proportion which I take as the primary calcu- 
lation. 


7758. Then going back to Table 1, you wish to 
repeat your former proposition, I think ? — No, I 
should rather say Table 3, comparing that table in 
which I make a comparison between Ireland and the 
United Kingdom on a great many points. I do not 
know whether the members of the Commission have 
looked at the table or not, but perhaps there may be 
some questions to put to me upon it. There are a 
large number of different points involved in the table, 
and I should like first of all to refer to the one I have 
put in the forefront, and that is the consumption of 
coal. Whereas in the United Kingdom the home con-, 
sumption exclusive of export is over 135,000,000 tons, 
the proportion consumed in Ireland is 3-3 million tons, 
or only 2 • 4 per cent of the total, and if we allow that 
coal is the great instrumental article of production 
then of course Ireland bears a very small proportion 
indeed. 


7759. {Mr. Sexton.) That bears on the question of 
manufacturing industry ) — No doubt. 

7760. {Chairman.) The imports and exports you 
have discussed already have you not ? — What seems 
to me important is that there is nothing really to 
suggest that that proportion we have arrived at from 
income tax is an untrue one. No doubt some of the 
proportions are rather higher, for instance, the capital 
of new joint stock companies paid up in cash in 1893 
Ireland’s proportion comes out as 7 - 8 per cent for that 


one year, but if you look at the much more stable n, 
figure underneath “ number of joint stock companies 
doing business 1893 to 1894” you find the proportion mMsT®, 
is down to 4-2 per cent. So that if you really look at v ' 
tlte figures carefully there is nothing to lead you to ofreUftf’ 
suggest anything different to what you have got. we * lft - 

7761. What conclusion do you draw from the figure 
as to savings banks r — I think the figures as to savings 
banks seem to show a certain amount of saving in 
Ireland but then we have of course always to remember 
that savings banks figures are not conclusive by any 
means, that it may be a question of convenience and 
custom merely whether saving takes one form or 
another ; and even if the proportion for Ireland shows 
up more than it has done, it would not induce me to 
change my conclusion ; but the proportion is not much 
higher ; it comes to about 5 per cent, or ^ ff th. 

7762. Do you draw any conclusion with regard to 
the proportion of letters delivered in each country ? — 

Not much ; it is interesting to watch. If all indications 
corresponded with those of the letters then you would 
have some reason for throwing up the proportion but 
merely because one or two things seem to throw up the 
proportion it does not alter your general conclusion 
when you have such facts before you as the relative l 
consumption of coal and things of that kind. 

7763. Then, what do you say as the number of 
passengers carried ? — I think there Ireland comes out 
rather low, but she comes out in a rather larger pro- 
portion, if you will observe, as regards tramways ; but 
that again is not sufficient to alter the general impres- 
sion, because tramways are not such a very important 
matter compared with the other great things of the 
two countries. 

7764. Is there any other point on Appendix III. 
which you wish to state ? — There is nothing which I 
wish to bring before the Commission. It is more for 
the Commission to put any question to me. 

7765. The comparisons of the amount contributed Qn» i 
by Ireland to Customs and Excise revenue I think 

we have threshed out already ? — I do not think we ^ 
have quite. I have something more to say upon that JJiaciij. 
point. As regards Customs and Excise revenue the 
proportion of Ireland comes out to rather over 11 
per cent., and if you could suppose that the contribu- 
tions of people to Customs and Excise were absolutely 
in proportion to their resources then that would be a 
proportion rather inconsistent with what we have had 
beforS us. I should like to say, however, that there 
is nothing singular in certain taxes discriminating 
against one of two communities, though nominally at 
the same rate ; that it is a thing with which we are 
quite familiar in discussions upon trade and discussions 
upon finance, and this proportion of 11 per cent, 
does not even suggest to me that the resources of 
Ireland may be in the proportion of 11 per cent, to 
those of the United Kingdom. I may say that we 
are acquainted with similar difficulties in the applica- 
tion of the most favoured nation clause in commercial 
treaties. A country might give us most favoured 
nation treatment nominally, aud yet by adjusting its 
tariff to the articles which it imports from other 
countries, excepting the special articles it imports 
from us, it might subject our trade to higher duties 
than it subjects the trades of other countries ; and this 
matter is one which is frequently before us practically 
in the Commercial Department of the Board of Trade, 
in dealing with tariffs, and it is one of the points to 
which we have to give our minds. It is quite con- 
ceivable that a country like France, for instance, 
might have an average duty of 20 per cent, upon its 
imports from all countries, and you might find that the 
average duty upon goods imported from England alone 
was not 20, but 30, and even 40 per cent. It is quite 
possible so to adjust the tariff that that would be the 
effect, and similarly it is quite possible for a Govern- 
ment so to adjust its taxes that it would take, say, 10 
per cent, of the taxable income of one community and 
take 20 per cent, of the taxable income of another 
community, and the taxes would be both the same. 

That is quite a feasible thing theoretically. 
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)lr , Robert 7766. (Mr. Blake.) We have had an example of it 

. n p,. ac ti C e in Canada, on the importations from Eng- 
s$ Mar. 1893. | an< i 0 f late years, where it was decidedly higher from 
(-jugate England than on the whole of the importations from 
, iSoMl t | ie States? — I can quite conceive that. That is a 
Kt point which we have continually before us. 

Britain and 7767. (Chairman.) Summing up all these consi- 
lKlim derations, and having come to the conclusion as to the 
relative income of the two countries, wiil you express 
it in your own words ?— Taking a round figure, I 
should say the proportion of Irish resources would be 
one-twentieth, probably rather less. I have a notion 
it is rather less, but I put it at a round figure. 

7768. It might be the twenty-second which you 
produce in the income tax returns, but you think it, 
cannot be more than a twentieth ? — I think it cannot 
possibly be more than a twentieth. 

7769. Then yon wish to add to that a remark in 
respect to the rapid growth ot Great Britain, do you 
not, both in wealth and population ? — I think that is 
rather important. I have mentioned it already with 
reference to population. I said, although the propor- 
tion of Irish population was 11 -9 per cent, last year, 
it will probably be very different two or three years 
hence, and one must enforce that when you look at 
this question of resources. 

7770. As to wealth, is the wealth of the United 
Kingdom increasing more rapidly than that of' Ire- 
land? — I chink the wealth of the United King- 
dom is increasing more rapidly than its population. 

1 have seen no signs of the wealth of Ireland increas- 
ing more rapidly per head than that of Great Britain. 
It has increased a little, I think, by the diminution of 
the population, especially the agricultural population, 
from time to time, the resources remaining the same, 
but apart from that I see no great increase of Irish 
wealth to overtake the enormous increase of wealth 
constantly going on in England. 

7771. That being the case both as to population and 
as to the well-being of the different parts of the United 
Kingdom, do you think it should be subject to 
revision ?— I think so, but I think the more practical 
point, would be if you have a figure of one-twentieth at a 
given time, as practical people, if you are going to do 
business upon it in the next 10 or 15 years or so, you 
should assume a proportion, not of one-twentieth, but 
of one twenty-fifth, even at starting, because you 
know the thing is constantly changing in a certain 
(1’iection. Then, in addition to that, you ought to 
provide for a periodical revision. 

7; 72. You would begin by a more favourable 
revision than the present facts would require as to 
Ireland, and you would provide for still further 
adjustments in future, having regard to the movement 
both as to population and as to wealth being less 
favourable 111 Ireland than in England ? — That is my 
idea. Of course, as regards periodical revisions, if 
they are to. extend over a long period it might happen 
that 1 In iv would have to be revisions in the opposite 
sense. The practical thing would ha to look forward 
to the proportion of Ireland lather diminishing than 
increasing in the immediate future, ami I should pro 
pose to provide for that b« adopting a proportion more 
favourable to Ireland than the actual aiithmetieal 
proportion which the figures at the present time show. 
Mjracity 7773. Then, dealing wiili the question ot taxable 
capacity, you say that there is a strong body of 
economic opinion' that it may be taken as iu strict 
proportion to income ; what have you to say further 
about that ? — This is rather a serious theoretical 
technical point, I think, to which we are coming now. 
Suppose you establish the income ot two different 
nations that you are going to tax alike, the question 
arises whether you are going to take the actual pro- 
portions of income or not, and it seems to me that 
this is a matter which can be looked at from twe 
points of view, and the one which was a very common 
one with the Chancellor of the Exchequer at a former 
time, was that the question was always one as to 
which the remark might be made solvitur ambulando. 
The object of a Chancellor of the Exchequer was to 
a 88089. 


pocket as much as he could possibly get from every Mr. Robert 
community under him, and really the question of Gi ^ en - CB - 
taxable resources became a question to some extent- 29 Mm-.] 895. 
of the squeezability of the two communities, and you Taxabie - 
might, take more than its share from a rich community capacity, 
or a poor community, or vice versa. It all depended, 
not so much on actual cash resources, purely con- 
sidered, but, as I say, upon the squeezability of the 
two communities. But when you are not levying 
from communities the absolute last sixpence each of 
them can contribute, but something far below that 
amount, then the question of equity, I think, comes in, 
at any rate it is a fair question for discussion. And 
when we come to discuss it, I think we must admit 
at the beginning that there is a very large body of 
economic opinion, especially in France I may say, to 
the effect that you ought not to take any account 
whatsoever of the relative poverty or the reverse — that 
taxation ought to be adjusted absolutely to the actual 
income of different peoples and different communities. 

That is not an opinion which I accept at all, but I 
think it is fair to mention to the Commission that it is 
an opinion which is pretty extensively and pretty 
authoritatively held. 

7774. (Lord Farrer.) I do not quite understand 
what the proposition is. Is it that the tax is to be 
proportionate to the income? — Yes, absolutely. That 
was the French idea. 

7775. That you take a penny out of sixpence, and 
twopence out of a shilling ? — Yes, but the whole idea 
of progressive taxation is regarded as wrong, and, I 
may say, is one which is apt to put the French econo- 
mist intj a fury, it is like holding a red rag to a bull ; 
they think it lets in socialism and other evils. The 
opinion relates to the same class and amount of income 
in the same country, and I do not think it has ever 
beeu discussed with reference to a comparison of two 
countries ; that is quite a novel point. 

7776. So that if a man has only 10/. a year to live 
upon, you take the same proportion from his income 
as if he had hundreds of thousands of pounds ? — That 
is the French idea. 

7777. (Mr. Sexton.) As between two citizens of 
the same country ? — Yes. Then the great exponent 
of the opposite idea, is Mr. Mill, and I think it may 
be convenient 1 should give the passage in which he 
discusses the question. It is Book 5, chapter ii., sec- 
tion 3, in which he goes at length into the question, 
and shows that simply it is not the same thing to take 
21. from a man who has 40/. a year, as to lake 4/. 
from a man who has 80/., or 40/. from a man who has 
800/., that the sacrifice imposed on the taxpayer, is 
greater upon the man from whom you take 2 1, out of 
40/., than it is on the man from whom you take 40/. 
out of 800/., although the proportion is the same. It 
seems 10 me that the argument as stated by Mr. Mill 
is quite conclusive, and appeals to our common sense in 
the matter, and that the sacrifice is not so great in 
proportion from the larger income as it is from the 
smaller, and that when we come to deal with the 
matter equitably, that is a thing which ought to be 
allowed for. In’ what way exactly, it is difficult to say, 
because the matter has not been so frequently discussed 
from that point of view. 

7778. (Chairman.) How do you apply t’1 at to the 
case before us, as to the comparative taxability of 
Great Britain and Ireland ? — If you deduct a minimum 
sum, so much per head from each community, as a 
sort of minimum sum, though you would not wish to 
take anything from a man who had no more than that, 
then the taxable income would be the whole income 
in each country, above that sum. That was the sort 
of general idea. If you apply that to Ireland, and 
take, a minimum sum, say, of 12/. per head, you would 

, get, upon the basis of an Irish income of 76,000,000/., 
a taxable surplus, I think, now of about 22,000,000/., 
and in Great Britain your taxable surplus would 
come to over 900,000,000/. But then, of course, 
these are very rough computations indeed, and are 
only meant to be illustrative of what the effect of 
applying this principle would be. I do not think you 
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Mr.Etb&rt C an sfiy from the point of view of squeezeability that you 
. . cou j ( j possibly ever take as much as 900,000,000/. out 

29 Mar. 18 95. of the taxpayers of Great Britain. That is from the 

Taxable poiht of view of squeezeability. 

capacity. 7779. (Mr. Blake.) And considering who is to 
squeeze them too ? — Considering who is to squeeze 
them too ; hut the suggestion is that something ought 

0 be allowed under this head when you come to go 
into the matter as a practical one. When I men- 
tioned the subject first of all, I suggested to apply 
the minimum to each individual member of the 
community, and then say that all above that was 
taxable income ; but when you come to look into it, 
it is not quite so, because you may have a great many 
members of the community, as I think you have in 
Ireland, who are far below the minimum — below the 
figure at which you. would be disposed to go in levy- 
ing taxation, and therefore if you are to arrive 
at the taxable income, you should only deduct — not 
the 12/., or whatever sum you may fix upon — but the 
actual income which these people receive per head, 
which may be 6/. or 71., or some smaller sum, and 
then deduct ihe minimum only from those in the com- 
munity who have more than your income — that is the 
12/. But a rectification of that kind is not important, 
because the whole figures are too wide to be practically 
discussed. I am only giving them to illustrate what 
the effect would be. 

7780. (Chairman.) But, speaking broadly, you 
would say that a poorer community has a smaller 
taxable surplus in proportion to its gross income in 
comparison with the richer community? — I think 
that is evident, and if you apply it to the case of 
Ireland and the United Kingdom, the point would be 
this, that if you are going upon actual income, and 
considering Ireland’s portion to be one twenty- fifth, 
you might reduce it still further, say to a thirtieth, or 
something like that, to make some allowance for the 
fact that its taxable resources upon ihe same income 
are less in proportion than those of Great Britain. 
Some rough mode of calculation of that kind is all 
you can do. 

7781. Was your attention ever called to Mr. Pitt’s 
canon, if I may use the expression, on this subject 
in the discussion of 1785 as to the commercial rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Ireland? — T do not 
recollect. 

7782. I will read it to you, and ask you what you 
say to it. Mr. Pitt, said he must most earnestly 
entreat the House not to suffer themselves to be 
carried away by the idea that a poor country, merely 
because she enjoyed some comparative exemption 
from taxes, was therefore able to cope with a rich and 
powerful country. The fact he was ready to contend 
was by no means so. On the contrary the smallest 
burden on a poor country was to be considered when 
compared with those of a rich one by no means in 
proportion to their several abilities, for if one country 
exceeded another in wealth, population, and established 
commerce in a proportion of two to one, he was nearly 
convinced that that country would be able to bear ten 
times the burden that the other would be equal to. 
That is an exaggeration, I suppose in your view ? — 

1 think that is a powerful statement, and in the main, 
I should say, quite a true one. 

7783. But the proportion of 10 to 1 is a little 
exaggerated, is it not ? — You could not with advan- 
tage get such taxation in proportion out. of a country 
whose people had only on an average 51. per head, 
as you can out of a people who had an average of 
1 Q/. per head. 

7784. (Mr. Sexton.) The figures you have quoted 
point to just the same conclusion ? — [ think that is 
quite obvious, and I think the Commission would do 
well to look at the passage from Mill because it is 
very well argued in that passage. 

7785. You apply Mr. Mill’s principle as to the 
minimum of substance per head before arriving at the 
taxable property, and you have stated figures to carry 
that out? — I have stated the figures already very 
roughly. I do not think I need go over them. 


7786. Yes, as 22 is to 900 ? — Yes. 3[r ^ 

7787. (Chairman.) Those figures you would adhere Gi Sxs. 
to, would you? — I merely give them as illustrations. 29 
They are quite arithmetical ; they are not more than m T~~ 
tliat if you apply that rule in a strict arithmetical way, oapacily 
but I do not suggest and never suggested such a rule 

could be applied in a strict arithmetical way. 

7788. (Mr. Blahe.) That is to say if you were to 
assume that this was all taxable ? — Yes. 

7789. But of course if you do not, in the case of 
either country, approach anything near to your ultimate 
limit, your last observation would not have so much 
force, would it ? — No, and I do not think you can lay 
down that you are absolutely able to calculate taxable 
resources in that way, and say that you will fax each 
country equally. 

7790. (Mr. Sexton.) The difficulty of levying the 
whole taxable income would be as great in Ireland as 
in Great Britain, would it not ? — I should say it is 
quite impossible. I may say that in some countries 
the levy of taxation comes up to 25 or 30 per cent, of 
the total income. There have been such things in the 
way of taxation, and in this country at the beginning 
of the century I am not sure but what the levy exceeded 
30 per cent, of the total income. 

7791. During the French war ? — During the French 
war. 

7792. It was a 10 per cent, income tax at one 
time ? — Yes. It was considered about one-third of the 
income of the nation went through the. pockels of the 
Government. 

7793- But the point that you could not levy 
900,000,000/. in England does not apply against the 
principle, because there would be an equal impos- 
sibility of levying 22,000,000/. in Ireland ? — I do not 
think it could be done. 

7794. (Chairman.) Have you anything to say on 
this subject with reference to the accumulated wealth 
in Great Britain and Ireland ? — I think not, except 
that I have not put before the Commission any calcu- 
lation of the accumulated wealth, because I doubt if 
figures of that kind are of any special value to the 
Commission, after you have the figures of the income- 
tax, as they are only the figures of the income tax in 
another form — they would raise great difficulties, and 
many questions for which a discussion of this kind, I 
think, would be unsuitable. You want something 
more exact and definite than it is sometimes neces- 
sary to introduce into calculations of that kind which l 
have made. All I can say is that there is nothing in 
any calculations of that kind which I have made 
which would alter the impression which lias been made 
upon my mind by the income-tax figures alone. 

7795. (Mr. Sexton.) That, is as a test for income 
simply ? — Yes. 

7796. (Chairman). There is one important point Expendi- 
before us upon which you have not touched. It has y 
been argued that before estimating what Ireland’s con- services, 
tribution to Imperial services should be, account should 

be taken of what money is spent from the exchequer 
upon services internal to Ireland, such as the civil and 
judicial services, police, and so forth, and the question 
to be considered is not whether the whole Irish Revenue 
but whether the balance remaining after these payments, 
is or is not in proportion to Ireland’s relative taxable 
capacity ; what do you say to that ?— I have thought of 
that subject a little, partly in reference to discussions 
before the Commission, and partly in reference 
to returns which have been issued by the Treasury, 
and some discussions which I think have taken place in 
Parliament. The opinion which I have formed is that 
on the whole it is not possible to make the distinction 
between the different objects of Imperial expenditure 
which is made in some of these returns and discussions ; 
that in fact, all the expenditure bv an Imperial 
government is to be considered expenditure for 
imperial purposes, and although part of it may be 
spent locally you cannot consider it in any way 
expenditure fer the special benefit of that locality. It 
is expenditure for the general objects of the Imperial 
government. That is the general idea which I have 
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faSdert formed and I should like to illustrate that with relation 
mien, C-B- t(| military expenditure which is allowed to be an 1m- 
jjMar.iW. perial expense. But if yon look into it you will find that 
BipwdT one of the primary objects of military expenditure, one 
lure upon 0 f [j ie primary objects of an army, is to maintain order 
Snces. inside a given community ; that the ultimate guarantee 
of civil order in every community is not the policeman, 
but the soldier. If, therefore, you consider the police a 
local object — for the benefit of the locality where the 
police are stationed you are just, as much obliged to 
consider the military expenditure locally as expended 
for the locality where the military are stationed or used. 
But then if you do not consider the military expenditure 
to be for the local benefit of the locality where the 
soldiers happen to he, then you must also consider that 
the police expenditure is on the same footing, because 
both the police and the soldiers are engaged in 
o-naranteeing the general order of society. They are 
fulfilling exactly the same functions and doing the 
same duty and services. Then, if you take an expendu 
lure like the expenditure on education, I think you will 
find that the expenditure on education is not absolutely 
for the local benefit of the community which receives 
the money to he spent upon the education, but it 
is considered highly desirable in the interests of the 
whole community that education should be up to a 
certain mark and standard, and the government would 
endeavour to promote that education quite apart from 
the feelings or wishes of the local community, and 
might engage in expenditure quite irrespective of their 
wishes and their needs. For these reasons practically I 
cannot see any difference in the objects of the imperial 
expenditure by the Imperial government, they are 
all imperial from beginning to end, and you cannot 
• consider that any part of them is for the local benefit 
of a particular part of the country. 

7)97. (Mr. Saxton.) I gather from what you say 
and the very clear discourse you have just addressed 
to us, that the amount of expenditure from the Im- 
perial revenue in any particular country could not be 
justly pleaded as a reason for the taxation of that 
country beyond what might be its resources ?— I do not 
see that it enters into the question in any sort or degree. 

7798. ( Lord Farrer.) This rather gives one a dif- 
ferent impression from the impression your article in 
the “Nineteenth Century” gave me, because there you 
took into consideration, did you not, the very large 
expenditure on Ireland ?— I think, if I recollect that 
article — it is rather hard to be examined on an article 
you wrote eight years ago — but if I recollect rightly, 
there were two points of view in that article, and the 
main point of view from which I wrote was I think 
according to the opinion of some people to discuss the 
question whether England got any benefit out of Ii'eland, 
or not. Looking at it from that point of view I think 


the conclusion to which one came was that on the Mr. Robert 
whole the English Government was not. benefited by ■ • 

having Ireland to draw upon, because, in fact, accord- 29 Mar. 18 95. 
ing to the system which was practised in England, Expendi- 
you had to spend more in Ireland than what you j“[ s e h upon 
received. But I think I went on in the same article services, 
to point out that there was matter for dissatisfaction 
on both sides, because from the Irish point of view 
they could not take account of it in that way ; they 
could only look at it that they were contributing more 
than they ought to do. 

7799. I do not want in the least to argue it or 
cross-examine you now, but I want to get at your view. 

Do you think now, we ought to consider the question 
of the taxation of Ireland independently and apart 
from the expenditure on Ireland ? — I think so, abso- 

7800. And that we have nothing to do with the 
expenditure of Ireland ? — Nothing to do with it. 

7801. Then yon dissent entirely from all the views 
which are put forward by the Treasn ry, and the 
propositions contained in Sir Edward Hamilton’s 
memorandum ? — Entirely. 

7802. Do you say that you go .so far that you would 
relieve Ireland to whatever extent may be necessary 
according co your views of her taxable capacity, and 
at the same time that you would do nothing whatever 
to reform the expenditure of Ireland ? — That opens up 
a very wide subject indeed. 

7803. (Mr. Sexton.) I think you said nothing very AgRregate 
decisive appeared to you to suggest that the earning 7 "“^.° 
of the non-agricultural part M the community in 
Ireland differs from the earning of the agricultural 

],ody ?— I think I said it ought to be put at rather 
more, but I did not say very definitely that it would 
be very much more if you allowed for the element of 
rent. 

7804. You gave us 40,000,000/. for the agricul- 
tural community, and 23,000,000/. for the other 
Upon that basis it would be 63,000,000/. total income? 

— That was a mere arithmetical computation, giving 
the same to the third as I gave to the two-thirds, but 
if you give them more, you must give them something 
between the 63,000,000/. and the 76,000,000/. which 
I mentioned at an earlier part as the valuation which 
I arrived at by doubling the gross assessment to 
income tax which gives one a rough idea of how a 
thing of that kind would turn out. 

7805. But in order to give a laxable income to 
Ireland of 22.000,000/., after deducting the minimum, 
in substance you have to take the higher figure and 
not the 63,000,000/. ?— The 63,000.000/. is roo small. 

7806. But in order to yield the 22,000,000/. you 
have to take the 76,000,000/., have you not ?— Yes, 
that is so. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mr. Robert Giffen, C.B., LL.D., recalled and further examined. 


7807. {Chairman.) Before your cross examination 
1 think you wish to supplement your evidence in chief 
on one or two points? — That is so. 

7808. In the first place with respect to your 
estimate of the net produce of Irish agriculture, will 
you say what you wish to put before the Commission ? 
— I wish to make an additional statement with 
reference to the average price obtained for milk in 
Ireland. The figure which I gave was 5 d. per 
gallon, and I applied that figure to the estimate of 
the quantity of milk produced, based upon Mr. Rew’s 
calculations. I have since come into possession of 
facts as to the price actually realised for milk by the 
Irish co-operative creameries which seem to me to 
throw light on the subject. The average price paid 
by the creameries to the farmers in the last few years 
has varied between 3 - 53 d. and 4'2or/. per gallon, and 
it is stated that in addition the farmers receive back 
80 gallons of separated or skim milk for every 100 
gallons they send in, which separated or skim milk is 
estimated to be worth \{tl. or \±d. a gallon, that, is 
about a penny to a penny farthing on the gallon of 
milk sent to the creameries. Adding this Io the price 
paid by the creameries, the figure comes out at 4 id. 
to 5 d. per gallon. The creameries exist mostly it 
appears in comparatively rich pastoral districts of 
Ireland, so that the price is probably higher than 
that received by a large number of farmers in Ireland, 
though, per contra, some who are in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns, like Belfast or Dublin, may 
receive more. It seems to me then, that this figure 
obtained from the actual results of the co-operative 
creameries on a large scale supports the figure of 5 d. 
per gallon which I put before you. I should like at 
any rate to mention the facts to assist your judgment 
in the matter. 

7809. Then also with respect to oats, I think you 
wish to make a correction, do you not? — I should like 
to state that in addition to the differences between 
Dr. Grimshaw’s estimate and mine respecting the 
produce of agriculture, there is a difference of about 

1.000. 000/. for oats, which is due in part to a 
difference in price. I may also mention that in 
giving my evidence I overstated by an oversight the 
difference between us about hay, making it 6,000,000/. 
sterling, but the correct figure of 3,500,000/. has 
been put in the proof ; the total difference between 
us remains much what I said, and is accounted foi 
under the three heads of dairy produce, hay consumed 
for non-agricuitural purposes, aud oats. 

7810. (Mr. Sexton.) The difference remaining 

6.000. 000/. ? — About that, there or thereabouts. 


7811. (Chairman.) You also wish to make a remark — ‘ 
as to the point raised by Lord Farrer, I believe?— 2Mav!tt 
Yes. I have looked further into the point raised by Es tx™w»K 
Lord Farrer as to my article in the “ Nineteenth Sf 
Century ” in March 1886 being different from what I 
now say respecting the treatment of expenditure for 
Irish purposes as a set-off to the contribution of 
Ireland to the general taxation of the United Kingdom. 

Hav ing looked at the article agaiu, instead of speaking 
from recollection merely, I wish now to say that, as 
far as I can judge, there is nothing in the article 
bearing out Lord Farrer’ s view that that article 
recognised the propriety of discussing the amount 
expended from the Imperial Exchequer iti Ireland, 
or for so-called Irish purposes, as a set-off' to the 
contribution of Ireland to the Imperial Exchequer. 

I merely discussed, as a matter of hard fact, whether 
Ireland had been of economic value to Great Britain 
or the reverse. In this way I took account of what 
we spent in connection with Ireland, which but for 
our connection with it we should not have had to 
spend, and I said that this was a set-off to Ireland’s 
contribution to the Exchequer from the point of 
view of Ireland’s economic value to us, that is to 
say, to the people of Great Britain; but I did not 
suggest at all that in a question of what the taxation 
ought to be, this set-off could be considered; in fact, 

I said a good deal to the opposite effect. Having 
further considered the matter also, I may say that I 
know of no economic authority of any sort or kind for 
the proposition, that in considering the question of 
the equality' of taxation throughout a community, a 
distinction may be made between so-called Imperial 
objects, and objects special to some geographical 
division of the community or some special °group of 
taxpayers, so that in considering the question of 
equality of taxation as far as that geographical divi- 
sion or special group is concerned, the amount which 
they receive back for expenditure for special objects 
is to be deducted from the total contribution so as to 
show their contribution for so-called Imperial objects. 

It seems to me there is no authority for such a view. 

Having also considered the matter, I must x’epeat inv 
observation that I do not think any such distinction 
can be drawn between Imperial and other objects. 

All the objects of a central government are, in my 
view, Imperial. The welfare of the community as a 
whole is always in view, or it ought always to be in 
view, otherwise there is unjust expenditure. I should . 
like to say, witli reference to that definition, viz., that, all 
the expenditure out of an Imperial Exchequer is to be 
considered to be for Imperial objects ; that that de/iui- 
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„ tobert tion is actually given in Mr. Goschen’s Report on 
ojj£,OB. Taxation in 1870, and that the distinction there 
•vaTisss. made is between local and Imperial expenditure ; the 
local expenditure being what is raised and spent by 
SSbSS the local authorities. That is the distinction which is 
^ices. made _ Everything which is spent by the Imperial 
Government is set down as Imperial expenditure, and 
this distinction which is now made between so-called 
Imperial objects and other objects is entirely ignored, 
and I think was never heard of until the recent returns 
made by the Treasury. I mentioned on the last 
occasion also one or two difficulties in making a dis- 
tinction between Imperial and local objects, which 
seemed to me insuperable, but the list of such difficul- 
ties could be increased indefinitely. I may say that 
this goes even as far as what are so-called local objects 
now. Take even such things as poor relief and road 
making. These are objects of local expenditure 
where revenue and expenditure are both local ; but 
the primary object of localising expenditure is not 
always that the expenditure is of special local benefit, 
but because local management out of local revenues is 
the only way of guaranteeing the whole community 
against enormous waste. As far as local benefit goes, 
good roads, for instance, are a military requirement of 
the first urgency, and the State must make them or 
see that they are made, in fulfilment of its first duty 
of keeping civil order. I wish further now to make 
a remark upon the reference to the Commission. 
The reference to the Commission appears to assume 
the opposite theory, that a distinction can be made 
between special objects and Imperial objects, the 
expenditure on the former to be deducted from the 
oross revenue before showing the amount available 
for Imperial objects. You are asked to inquire into 
“ the charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial Ex- 
“ chequer, and the amount of Irish taxation remaining 
“ available for contribution to the Imperial expendi- 
“ ture,” and also “ the Imperial expenditure to which 
“ it is considered equitable that Ireland should 
“ contribute.” I was not aware, or had' forgotten 
when the question was put to me, that the reference 
to the Commission had been of this nature ; but if it is 
open to you to take the view that there are no Irish 
purposes corresponding to the definition in the 
reference, and that all expenditure out of the Imperial 
exchequer is to be considered Imperial, then I should 
press most strongly the absence of economic authority 
for the distinction which is attempted aud its incon- 
sistency with any view of the functions of an incor- 
porating uniou of two or more countries which implies 
tlie abolition of all such distinctions and the treatment 
of every part of the united community, in the expen- 
diture from Imperial funds, from the point of view of 
the welfare of the community as a whole. 

7812 Those answers you wish incorporated with 
your answers the other day, do you not, in your 
examination in chief ? — I think I should like to 
express them so as to give my view a little more fully, 
because they arise in part from what Lord Farrer put 


1 7813. Then we may consider your examination in 
chief concluded by those answers given now, and you 
can be cross-examined upon them later as each member 
wishes to take up the questions ? — That is so. 

7811. ( Lord Farrer.) I want, first of all, to ask 
Ireland. you one or two questions, in order that I may under- 
stand more distinctly some small points in your 
evidence. I want to understand exactly what you 
meant when, in answer to the Chairman, you spoke of 
an economic drain. Did you mean what we have 
called elsewhere a balance of liquidation, or did you 
mean something that was drawn from Ireland for 
which Ireland received no benefit in return ? — I meant 
something that Ireland had to pay in respect of its 
being in the position of a debtor State — that that 
causes a flow of things from Ireland to some other 
place. 

7815. Simply that wilhout reference to the question 
of what the origin of that debt had been. The debt 
may have been one, for instance, of a beneficial unrt- 


o-aee employed in increasing the revenues of Ireland ? Mr. Robert 
-Yes, that is quite so. aa^CJt. 

7816. But you would still call the interest paid upon 2 May i89 5. 

that mortgage an economic drain, would you?— Un- Economic 
doubtedly. Ireland" 

7817. So that you would not confine it to such a case, 
as the following. Supposing that rent is paid to an 
Irish landowner living out of Ireland, from the expen- 
diture of which Ireland receives no benefit, you would 
not confine the words “ economic drain ” to a case of 
that kind ? — I should think not. I would extend it to 
every case of a payment from Ireland for which there 
is no immediate return. Of course it is quite true 
that it is to the interest of a community to pay its 
debts, but it is also quite true that a man who has a 
debt to pay is so much less rich than a man with 
similar assets who has no debt to pay. 

7818. Would you call, for instance, the 20,000,000/. 
which is paid annually by India to England an 
economic drain ? — Undoubtedly. 

7819. Although India may have received and may- 
be receiving full benefit for it ? — And also although it 
may be to the advantage of India to maintain 
credit and to keep on making the payments. 

7820. The mere fact of there being a b_ 
payable is what you call an economic drain, is it uo„ . 

— I think so ; that is the sense in which I used the 
words. 

7821. Then I want to understand exactly your Assessment 
reason for preferring the net assessment to the income t»x. noome 
tax to the gross assessment as a test of the capacity of 
Ireland ; I did not fully understand you as to that? — 

The gross assessment happens to include the total 
annual income from certain kinds of property, which 
kinds of property, or some of them, happen to be the 
principal kinds of property in Ireland, and are not the 
principal kinds of property in Great Britain, whereas 
the net assessment iS the assessment of all incomes 
above a certain amount; therefore the net assessment 
in both countries is exactly on the same footing. 

7822. Of course it may happen, may it not, that the 
net income assessed for the payment of the income 
tax is not an exact measure of the income of the 
country, because the incomes below the limit may be 
larger in one country than in the other ? — That is so ; 
that is quite possible. 

7823. You go on to deal with that point afterwards ? 

— Yes, I go on to deal with that point afterwards; but 
as far as they go the two things are on the same foot- 
ing if you take all incomes above a certain amount in 
two countries ; but if, as you do in the gross assess- 
ments of income tax, you deal with the total vaine of 
some kinds of property only, then you vary the pro- 
portion between the two countries, if those kinds ot 
properly you deal with in that manner are the chief 
kinds of property in one connlry and not the chief 
kinds of property in another country. That is the 
case with lands in Ireland which are assessed under 
Schedules A. andB., which are the chief property in 
Ireland, and are not the chief property in Great 
Britain. 

7824. (Mr. Sexton.) What do you say is the chief 
property in Great Britain ? — Railways, houses, ship- 
ping property, mines, and many other kinds ot 
property which you see from the assessments of income 


7825. ( Lord Farrer.) I think after all the result 
you get from the net assessment of the Income Ta,x 
agrees very nearly, or almost entirely, with Sir 
Edward Hamilton’s figure, does it not ? — As far as 
the figures go, they are the same figures. 

7826. On question 7665, I should like to ask you Taxable 
this question. You stated, and I entirely understand 

the answer, that where the income, such as rent, is economic 
spent out of the country, it does not affect the original draui - 
taxable income of the country, because the tax is taken 
before the rent is paid to the landowner, who lives out 
of the country ? — That is so. 

7827. But at the same time, the fact that a man 
may spend, say 10,000/. a year in London instead of 
spending it in Ireland, affects the general prosperity 
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Giff^OS. and taxable property, of the country, does it not? 
° M — Saas ® U PP°^ J t' ,at the whole of the rent of Ireland was spent 
j±_ ' in England instead of being spent in Ireland, that 
capacity as woulc * a ® ict the prosperity and the taxable res iiirces of 
affected by Ireland, would ir. not? — The aggregate resources of 
drSn. miC Ireland, you might consider, would be so much more. 

7828. So much more if it were spent in Ireland than 
if it was spent in England ? — If it were received by a 
person living in Ireland. He might not spend it in 
Ireland although living in Ireland. 

7829. Supposing he were living in Ireland and 
spending it in Ireland, there would be so many more 
persons employed there, sj much more produce 
bought, and in one way or the other the country 
would be the richer for it, would it not ? — I am not 
quite sure how that would be, because the effect o’f 
his spending it in Ireland might he to divert employ- 
ment to some extent, and it would be extremely 
difficult to follow it up. If it was to be spent in 
Ireland, and there was to be no diversion of other 
money that would be spent out of Ire'and in conse- 
quence cf that sum being spent in Ireland, then it 
would be an addition, but it is quite impossible to say 
beforehand what the effect of keeping a particular 
10,000/. in Ireland would be until you know whether 
another 10,000/. would not go out somewhere else. 

7830. Taking the case of a landlord with 10,000/, 
a year, if he lives in Ireland we will suppose that lie 
spends it in labour on his estate. Then suppose that 
instead of living in Ireland he lives in London, or 
lives on the Riviera, and he spends it in personal 
luxuries, and employs a number of persons, surely in 
that case would not Ireland be worse off than if that 
money was spent in Ireland ? — I think that is some- 
what difficult to follow out completely, because it 
might be the case that the retention of that particular 
sum of money in Ireland might raise wages in certain 
employments in Ireland, so that it would no Ion o'er 
be profitable to carry on certain industries, and the 
money might be sent out of the country by someone 
else. There is always a balance in these matters, and 
the difficulty is even to account in theory for all the 
effects of omitting a particular factor. 

7831. But you would say, would you not, if one 
country pays to another a very large sum by way of 
tribute (taking, for instance, the Spanish tribute 
from the West Indies), the West Indies would be the 
worse off for paying that tribute, and Spain the better 
off ? — In the aggregate, as far as the general resources 
of the country are concerned, but not as regards 
particular individuals in the countries I do not admit 
at all that sending money to absentees, as ir. is called, 
impoverishes any particular individual in the country 
from which the money is sent. It may or may not 
diminish the aggregate resources of that country. 

7832. Take, for instance, all the money which is 
spent by Irishmen in London, and suppose that instead 
of their living in London they lived in Dublin, and 
employed Dublin shopkeepers, would not that be to the 
benefit of Dublin as compared with London.?—. 
Precisely, but then you would probably have so many 
more people to receive the benefit. It does not follow 
that any large number of individuals in Ireland would 
be much better off, and any large number of individuals 
in Great Britain so much worse off. In that case,' 
probably, there would be some transfer of population , i 

7833. (Mr. Sexton.) Suppose a landlord living in 
Ireland spent 10,000/. in Ireland last year, and this 
year transfers his residence with his income and 
expenditure to London, and ceases to employ labourers 
on his estate in Ireland, are not those labourers directly 
impoverished ? — That is the effect of a change. No 
doubt every change has certain effects, but I am 
speaking of the thing in a state of equilibrium, not 
when a change has taken place. 

7834. Some time after it had happened ? — Some 
time alter it had happened. There are always two 
views, the dynamic view and the static view. It 
might happen that after a very little time the labourers 
in that case would go away elsewhere. 


7835. (Mr. Currie.) Does not the expenditure of 
a capital in a country benefit the country?— Un- 
doubtedly it adds to the aggregate resources of that 
country, but it may of may not add to the individual 
wealth of particular people in that country. 

7836. But you would say, would you not, that a 
country where capital is largely expended is in advance 
of a country where it is not so ? — Provided the 
population of the country where the capital is largely 
expended is not growing even faster. 

7837. Supposing you go through a country, either 
England or Ireland, and you see a pauperised landlord 
who spends nothing by the side of a rich landlord 
who spends much, would you not say that the tenants 
of the rich landlord are better off than those of the 
poor landlord ? — To some extent, but I do not think 
it is quite so material on a broad scale as it appears to 
be, because labour and capital have the power of 
transferring themselves from one place to another. 

7838. (Lord Farrtr.) Can labour transfer itself so 
easily as capital ? — I think so now. 

7839. (Mr. Sexton.) Does it not appear that the 
presence in a country of a resident landlord class 
employing a proportion of their incomes in labour on 
their estates, must have a powerful and healthy 
influence on the labour market in that country, and 
the development of the population, such as marriage 
and many things ? — To a certain extent it may be so* 
and yet you may find that some of the most prosperous 
places in the world are places where the income or 
rent is remitted to a landlord living elsewhere. 

7840. Do you not consider that what you have 
defined with great precision in your evidence in chief 
as the general inferiority of condition in the population 
of Ireland, one of the evidences of which is the 
emigration of the vigorous and young — is due, to a 
great extent, to the impoverishment of the labour 
market by the absence of a large proportion of the 
landlords in other countries which employ labour ?— I 
think if you look at the case of a country which also 
remits a great deal of its income to a distant country, 
Australia for instance, you will iind that the remittance 
of a very large amount to absentees is consistent 
with the very highest state of prosperity in the 
country. 

7841. Yes, if the labour of the country is already 
fully employed, but supposing there is spare labour and 
that that unemployed labour is increased in volume by 
the withdrawal of the income of l he landlords from the 
country and the contraction of the labour market, is 
not that a distinct evil ? — At the time when the change 
takes place it is a distinct evil, but as a permanent 
arrangement I do not think that it matters very much 
to individuals, and I give the case of Australasia as a 
case in point. There the remittance of a very large 
sum to a distant country is quite consistent with the 
very highest state of prosperity m the country itself. 
The United States is another case of the same 
kind. 

7842. But even after a time the labour market being 
more contracted than it would have been if the natural 
income of the country had been spent there, does not 
that lower the population, and lower therefore the 
the general prosperity of the country ? — I should not 
like to go so far, because you would' inquire to take 
into account so many other things, and you could not 
assume that on a change occurring by which money is 
remitted to certain classes from a particular country 
that other changes may not occur to balance those 
things. 

7843. (Lord Farrer.) STou have taken the case of 
Australia and the United States. In those cases the 
remittance to this country are due to the fact that this 
country has advanced large sums to those countries 
which have been profitably employed in making rail- 
ways and otherwise, and in making those remittances 
to this country they are paying interest on their debts, 
are they hot. I was putting rather a different case, a 
case in which there has been no quid pro quo in the 
first instance, but where the landowner lives out of 
Ireland, and without having anything remitted to him 
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sdert from England, spends his rent out of Ireland ? — I do 
Hfm. 0 .s. not think I can carry it any further than I have done. 
5 lsy 1805 . It is a question which has been discussed at great 
r— length in economic books, and I do not think that 
jtyas puttin' 1 ' question and* answer in this way would help 
mi? the matter very much, because it takes a great deal of 
time to think out what the effect of the omission of a 
particular factor would be, and to follow out all the 
consequences. , . , , 

7844. {Mr. Currie.) Do you not think that recent 
experience, both in Australia and the United States, 
shows this, that unless those remittances which are. 
made to this country in respect of those obligations are 
practically remitted back in the form of new advances, 
all those countries would be materially impoverished ? — 
That they are beginning to feel the pinch when they 
are asked to pay their debts, there may be something 
to that effect. 

^Agricultural 7845. {Lord Farr er.) On questions 7713 and 7718, 

!• i n dealing with the comparison of the wages in the two 
countries, you say you omit agricultural wages ? — I do 
not omit them in' the final comparison. 

7846. You omit them in that comparison, and you 
afterwards add them in order to get at your final 
results, do you not? — I cannot explain question 7713 
without reading it all over again, but I think my 
general view was quite clear and the figures have all 
been completely stated. 

7847. Are you quite satisfied with those figures 
although the agricultural wages, are, as you say, 
excluded there ?— I do not say they are excluded there, 
because I am not acquainted with the answer until I 
have had time to read it over again. 

7848. Perhaps when you read it over you will look 
at the point. I only wanted to understand distinctly 
what you meant. Read it through to yourself?— I 
do not think it would be much use reading a question 
of that kind in the midst of a great many questions 
after having put all the figures before you. 

7849. In question 7743, the figures you refer to are 
not contained in any table you put in, are they. You 
give them in your answer, which is probably suffi- 
cient?— The figures, as stated here, were read from a 
table which was printed in my proof, and which you 
have had before you since, but they are not in the 
tables in the appendix. They are taken from the 
census figures, and I think you may depend upon 
them being absolutely accurate. 

7850. You have given a table with a great deal of 
most useful information as to a comparison of the 
resources of Ireland in different respects. Do you 
happen to have looked at Tables 11 to 27, which were 
put in by Sir Edward Hamilton ? — I looked at them, 
not very minutely, because I did not lay myself out to 
criticise Sir Edward Hamilton in any way. But that 
table which I put in I may say is one which I have' 
had in the office some years. I merely added to it a 
few things before coming here. 

7851. In some respects it differs from Sir Edward 
Hamilton’s not in actual results, but in the mode in 
which it presents different things. Have you looked 
at Sir Edward Hamilton’s tables sufficiently to be able 
to criticise upon them ? — I have no criticisms to offer ; 
I have looked at them generally, but I do not propose 
to offer any criticisms upon them myself. 

7852. Where you give the figures on the same basis, 
as far as I can make out there is no difference between 
you ? — I should say that is very likely, but I give 
figures on a great many points which he does not deal 
with, I think. 

i^oiduty- 7853. You do. Then I come to a rather more im- 
“d a «icics portant point upon which I want to get your opinion, 
sabje° anf l for that purpose I will refer to Sir Edward 

I'acity. Hamilton’s tables, because the figures are put together 

there, though, perhaps, we might not all agree with 
them entirely. It is with respect to the receipts of 
Customs and Excise, Table 7. We know according to 
your view and according to the other comparisons 
which have been made, that whilst the whole revenue 
received from Ireland is comparatively small, and the 
revenue derived from direct taxation comparatively 


very small indeed, yet that in the shape of customs, 

Ireland pays 1 2 • 1 1 per cent, of the whole, and in the ! — ' 
case of excise 10' 24 per cent. Then with respect to 2 May :89 5- 
tea in Table 23, Sir E. Hamilton shows that in Great Consump- 
Britain the expenditure upon tea is 10.?. Id. per head, articles 
whilst in Ireland it is 11s. KM per head. Then in fstes tof 
Table 24, he shows that the expenditure on tobacco in capacity. 
Great Britain is 12s. 7 d. per head, and in Ireland 
14s. Id. per head. Probably that last figure would be 
a little reduced by subsequent corrections, but sub- 
stantially it remains. Then with regard to spirits, 
the consumption in Great Britain is 1/. 9s. per head, 
in Ireland 1/. 6s. 6>7. per head. Of beer, 21. 13s. per 
head in Great Britain, 1/. 7s. 2d. in Ireland, and the 
total of beer and spirits in Great Britain, 4/. 2s. per 
head, and in Ireland, 21. 13s. 8 d. per head— the total 
on all the items on tobaccos and spirituous liquors, 
according to Table 26, being: the expenditure in 
Great Britain, 51. 4s. 8<f. per head, and in Ireland, 

41. Os. Id. per head. Now, an argument has been 
founded upon that — I do not say by the Treasury — 
and no doubt will be founded upon that elsewhere 
that those are luxuries ; that they show that the 
Irishmen spend upon luxuries very nearly, and in 
some cases even more, than the Englishmen, and that 
taxation being a matter of a charge upon an individual, 
the Irishman has only to consume less of those 
luxuries in order to bring down his taxation to an 
equivalent with that of the Englishman. I am not 
putting that as my argument at all ; it is not my 
argument, but it has been put, and I want to know 
what is vour view upon it ? — I do not see that it is an - 
argument at all. It does not alter the fact that the 
Irishman pays more in laxation in proportion to his 
resources, actually. It may be quite possible for him 
to diminish his ' taxation by voluntarily abstaining 
from certain things, but it does not alter the fact that 
he does pay the taxation. 

7854. It does not, but you see the strength of the 
argument lies in this, in the allegation that those are 
luxuries, which it is easy for him to do without ? — 

But I do not see how it bears upon the problem at 
all; the problem is whether you pay in proportion to 
your resources or do not, and, as a matter of fact, you 
do pay more than in proportion to your resources ; 
whether you do it by expending it in so-called luxuries, 
or in paying taxes which you cannot evade at all, is 
only material to this extent, that if the tax is to some 
extent quasi voluntary, it is not so severe as taxation 
which you could not evade at all, but it does not alter 
the fact in the slightest degree as to the proportion of 
the contribution. 

7855. I think that somewhere or other you have 
taken as a basis for argument what may be considered 
as the minimum what a man ought to have in order to 
live a decent life, and then you have taken the surplus 
above that as the real margin upon which taxation 
can be imposed ? — That is a suggestion as to arriving 
at a better understanding of the taxable capacity of 
different places and their resources. 

7856. But supposing it is stated that such and such 
a man spends so much upon bread, meat, clothes, and 
house, and that he also spends so much on tobacco, 
and that the quantity he spends on tobacco is out of all 
proportion to what he spends on food and clothing, then 
the argument is that whatever his condition maybe 
there is a superfluity which he can cut off, and that it 
is that superfluity which is taxed. I want to see what 
your view abcut that is ? — That would involve a 
discussion into which I am not prepared to enter ; as 
to what is a luxury and what is a necessary. 

7857. We are getting near the point now? — lam 
not prepared to say that the expenditure in Ireland 
upon tea, for instance, is an expenditure upon a 
luxury ; I am not prepared to say that the expenditure 
to a very large extent upon spirits is an expenditure 
upon a 'luxury. We speak of them in a rough and 
general way as luxuries ; as a matter of fact, if we 
were studying physiological questions more carefully, 
it might be found chat many of these things which 
are called luxuries are perhaps to some extent more 

C 4 
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Mr.Bobert necessary than things which are spoken of as neces- 
s . iries Thlt is u0[ a quest i on j nto which I am 
2 May 189 5 ' prepared to enter at all. 

Consump- 7858. But it is a question which is very difficult to 
paki 'articles avoid here > because the argument is quite sure to bo 
as test of pressed. The argument is that the Irishman shows 
capacity. by his expenditure upon these articles that there is a 
superfluity which may be taxed, and that is an 
argument which has to be met? — If I could see 
any statement of physiological and other reasons for 
calling an article like tea, for instance, a luxury, I 
should be prepared to go iuto the subject, but I have 
never seen any statement of the reasons for naming 
certain definite articles in that sense luxuries. 

7859. Then I will put it to you in this way. Do you 
not think it probable that a very poor person, almost 
in consequence of his poverty, is disposed to spend a 
larger proportion of whatever he has to spend upon 
stimulants than a man who is better off? — Perhaps he 
is involuntarily the best judge of what is the most 
advantageous mode of spending his small means, and 
that method may be one which does not commend 
itself lo people who are looking upon him from above. 
For my part, I never criticise in a matter of that kind ; 
1 should never dream of criticising. 

7860. But the criticism is made and has to be 
answered ? — I do not think it has to be answered 
until the people state their reasons for making their 
criticism. They only say these things are superflous, 
but as far as I have seen they never give you any 
evidence why they are. 

7861. Then do you think very probably they are 
' not superfluities ? — I think that is a thing to be con- 
sidered. We, who are outside, cannot go into the 
accounts of every small budget in Ireland or anywhere 
else, and the people who are outside are not in a 
position to offer their criticism, and to say that this 
expenditure is an expenditure upon superfluities and 
luxuries ; it may be the most necessary expenditure 
of all to a person in a given position. 

7862. I will read you a passage from a work of a 
countryman of your own, and ask you whether you 
agree with it. . It is the answer that Maggie Mackle- 
backet makes in reply to the Antiquary, when he 
expressed the hope that the distilleries would not 
work again. She answers thus: — “Ay ay, its easy 

for your honour and the likes of you gentlefolks, 
“ to say sue, that hae stouth and routh and fire and 
“ feeding and meat and claith and sit dry and canny 
“ by the fireside — but an ye wanted fire and meat 
“ and dry claise and were deeing o’ cauld, and had a 
“ sair heart whilk is warst ava’, wi’ just tippence in 
“ your pouch, wadna ye be glad to buy a dram wi’t to 
“ be eilding and claise and a supper and hearts ease 
“ into the bargain till the morn’s morning.” Do you 
think there is good sense in that ? — That is a passage 
with which I am very familiar, and which t think 
expresses a good deal of sound sense. 

Death rate 7863. (Sir Thomas Sutherland.) Apropos of what 
in Ireland. Lord Farrer said just now, 1 should like to ask 
whether the mortality in Ireland is greater than the 
mortality in Great Britain ? — Not so, I think, 
but that is a question I am not prepared to go 
into, because it is most important in questions of 
comparative rates of mortality to look at the rates in 
detail, and not take the general death-rate, and I have 
not looked at the rates in detail between Ireland and 
Great Britain. 

78638. I suppose it would not surprise you a great 
deal, would it, if the last statistical abstract shows 
that the mortality in Ireland is quite as small as 
the mortality in Scotland ? — But then you cannot 
compare general death-rates. A difference may arise 
from a difference iirthe composition of the population. 
As i explained, I think, on the last, occasion, you 
have a high death-rate very often where there is a 
high birth-rate, and the two are connected. 

7864. You see the object of my question with 
reference to Lord Farrer’s classical quotation, [ 
wanted to ascertain whether the habits of the people 
tended to bring them to a premature end ? — For that 


purpose I could not go into the question without Hr. m, 
examining rates in detail. The general death-rate is 
no use for such a purpose as you are putting the 8%^ 
question now. Death — 

7865. (Mr. Sexton.) Even though their food may in IreuS 
be more meagre and their hodsing worse than in 
England, still the death-rate would be affected in 
their favour in Ireland by the circumstance that the 

bulk of them lead an outdoor life, would it not ? — I 
suppose it would be so, but I cannot go into the 
question, not having dealt with it in detail; and 
having some acquaintance with these matters statisti- 
cally, I must press the importance of looking into 
this matter in detail when you come to compare the 
question of death-rate in the two countries. 

7866. (Lord Farrer.) I think, generally speaking, R e | alive 
that your evidence was to this effect, that the popula- tesab ! 6 
tion is diminishing proportionately, and that not capacitj ' 
only is it small compared to what it has been and 
diminishing but it is also a weaker population for 

the purpose of earning wages or profit. Then you 
take as the main point on which you rely as regards 
the capacity of Ireland to pay the income tax, and 
you make out according to that, the resources of 
Ireland are somewhere in the proportion of ^yth or 
-jVnd compared with those of England ? — As com- 
pared with those of the United Kingdom as a whole. 

7867. Then you say that .any information we can 
get from the probate and succession duties rather 
confirms this ; that the figures you give with regard to 
agricultural produce also confirm it, and the figures 
you give with respect to wages ; and you say further, 
that the resources of Ireland are gradually growing 
less and less in proportion to those of the United 
Kingdom ? — Yes. 

7868. In considering all that, do you think it is 
safe to take 5 \th as a starting poiut. of the two 
countries ? — That is the suggestion I made. 

7869. With a provision for revision from time to 
time ? — Yes. 

7870. Then you go on with a very interesting 
argument to show that there are reasons why taxation 
should not be in arithmetic proportion but should be 
rather favourable to the poorer country, and you 
would take as a starting point g^-th ? — That is the 
suggestion I made. Of course that is rather a ques- 
tion for a jury than for one individual. 

7871. I mean that is the conclusion you have come 
to, is' it ? — That is so. 


7872. I want to ask you whether the endeavour Policy o( 
has not been since the amalgamation of the English ** ss6,n ’ 
and Irish Exchequers, to make taxation identical in 

the two countries ? — I think some steps towards that 
were taken between 1850 and 1860. 

7873. But surely steps were taken before that 
time ; one Chancellor of the Exchequer after another 
of all parties have attempted to do that. You have 
had the income tax applied to Ireland and you have 
had. the customs and excise duties gradually altered 
until they have become the same in the two countries, 
is not that so ? — That is not a complete account of 
all the steps which have been taken ; I think some 
of the steps which have been taken have been the 
remission of taxes in Great Britain which were not 
payable in Ireland at all, such as I he horse duty. 

7874. Quite so, but that has all tended to make 
taxation identical in the two countries, has it not? — 

To make the rates of taxes identical. 

7875. And with very few exceptions the taxation 
is identical now : there are a few taxes which Ireland 
does not pay. but otherwise taxation is identical, is 
it not ? — The rates of taxation are identical. 

7876. The customs tax, the excise tax, the income 
tax are the same, subject to the questions of valua- 
tion, are they not ? — The rates are the same. 

7877. Do you think that it is a right principle to 
make taxation identical, and if not, why not? — If 
you can arrive at the final object of your taxation, 
that is to say, to levy an equal sum in proportion to 
the resources upon every member of the community 
by that method, then it would be a right method, but 
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gotort if not, clearly it does not attain the object of equal 
taxation. 

,ji^i 895 . 7878. Then how do you answer Mr. Lowe’s view, 

"r~T that taxation is a taxation of individuals, and not of 
Mon. nations, and consequently that each Irishman is only 
charged just as each Englishman or Scotchman is 
charged ? — That is not so, because if you lax an 
Irishman upon the things that he consumes and do 
not tax Englishmen and Scotchmen upon the things 
that they consume, the taxation is not equal. 

7879. Then may not the same argument— to use 
Mr. Lowe’s argument — be applied to the crofter of 
Scotland or to the peasant labourer of Dorsetshire or 
Wiltshire ; the taxation does not fall in the same way 
upon them as it does upon the richer, well-to-do 
artizan, does it ?— I have not gone into that question. 

It is quite possible that you may have to consider 
many questions of taxation, if you look at them from 
the point of view of equality and. look at them from 
a statistical point of view, points of view which have 
hitherto been rather neglected ; you may find you may 
have to introduce a good many amendments into your 
scheme of taxation — it is quite possible. 

7880. I want to know how you would justify 
dealing with Ireland on a different basis than that 
with which you deal with England and Scotland ? — I 
do not propose to deal with it on a different basis. 

7881. You propose to make the taxation different 
between the two, do you not ? — I do not make any 
proposal at all; I only state the fact. 

7882. But why do you take Ireland as a separate 
unit? Why do you not take Wiltshire or Dorset- 
shire as compared with Lancashire or Middlesex ? — 
because it so happened when I took up the subject, 
that point was of interest to the public. 

7883. (Mr. Sexton.) You have probably noticed 
that the reference to the Commission treats the two 
counties as two units ? — Quite so. Speaking with 
reference to Lord Farrer’s question as to why I took 
up one subject and not another, I took up a subject 
that happened to he of interest to the public at a 
certain time and of interest to myself. I have not 
taken up the others because they have not interested 
me. 

7884. ( Lord Farrer.) But we are here not for the 
purpose of making a report in the air for the 
Statistical Society, but for the purpose of getting at 
some practical conclusions. I am not saying there is 
not a perfect reason, but I want to know on what 
ground Ireland is to be taken as a separate unit rather 
than Wiltshire or Dorsetshire or the Isle of Skye ? — 

I do not say that Wiltshire or Dorsetshire or the Isle 
of Skye should not be taken as separate units; I have 
never said anything to the contrary. 

7835. Then what you are saying has nothing to do 
with what has got practically to be done, lias it ?— I 
do not know what has got practically’ to be done. 

7886. But we are here for a practical purpose, in 
order, if possible, to make a report upon which it 
might be possible to frame legislation ? — I do not go 
into that, I merely speak with reference to what I 
have studied. 

7887. But what is the use of a statement that 
Ireland is overtaxed unless upon that you were to 
build some remedy for preventing her being over- 
taxed ?— I find knowledge is always useful, whether 
you can apply a remedy or not. 

7888. Then you are only giving this to us as a 
matter of knowledge, not as a matter of practice, are 
you ? — I think you can take it as the result of a good 
deal of practice ; but what practice may or may not 
follow ou the statements I have put before you is not 
a point which I have considered. I am not prepared 
to make recommendations that seem to carry the 
tldng a stage further. 

7889. Then your evidence really has no reference 
to the practical question, has it ? — I think it has 
reference to the practical question so far as exact 
knowledge is useful on any practical question. 

a 88039. 


7890. (Chairman.) May I interrupt by asking you Mr. Robert 
whether your evidence is evidence with regard to the Gi & en ' aB - 
reference to the Commission? — Yes, ou the two 2 Ma,yis9 s. 


points, undoubtedly. Policy ot 

7891. And you have not felt it your duty to go taxatI0n - 
outside that? — I have not gone outside that; and, 


looking at the matter as a private investigator, I find 
that you have materials for dealing with the subject 
of Ireland which you have not for dealing with the 
subject of Dorsetshire or the Isle of Skye. 


7892. (Sir Thomas Sutherland.) The point of 
your evidence in chief really was that some 2,000,000/. 
or 3,000,000/. of taxation ought to be removed from 
the shoulders of Ireland, but now I understand you 


to say you do not quite see how it is to be done ? — I 
do not think I gave any evidence as to the taxation of 
Ireland at, all. My evidence was confined exclusively 
to the relative resources of the two count, ries. In 


March 1886 I made some remarks on the taxation, 


hut any evidence which I have submitted to this 
Commission relates exclusively to the resources of the 
two countries, and I purposely abstained from the 
other subject because, as a matter of fact, all the- 


figures are new since I wrote upon the subject in 
1886, and it would have taken me too much time and 
caused too much labour to go into the figures anew, 
and I have not gone into them since 1886. 


7893. (Lord Farrer.) You see the reference to the 
Commission goes a good deal further. You see the 
question is, “Upon what principles of comparison, 
“ and by the application of what specific standards, 
“ the relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland 
“ to bear taxation may be most equitably determined.” 
Mow, there is no use in saying the resources of Ireland 
are so and so, unless you can say how you are to 
apply that specific standard to the taxation of Ire- 
land?— I think I have given the answer to that 


question. 

7894. According to your view, looking at the figures, 
it would appear that Ireland is overtaxed by about 
4,000,000/. But surely there is no use our reporting that 
unless we can say how that is to bo dealt with, is there? ■ 

Of course I should not like to go into the question of 
what the reference to theCommission is upon that point, 
but, speaking statistically chiefly, I confine myself to tile 
question of the relative resources. The practical 
question of how the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to 
apply his knowledge involves questions of finance, and 
of great detail, and of prolonged study, I should think. 

At the present moment I am certainly not prepared 
with a scheme by which the thing could be adjusted 
equally, and I did not consider that any part of my 
business. 

7895. Then your' evidence is simply to the point 
that Ireland is overtaxed to that extent, is it not ? - 
No, I have not even given any evidence upon that 
subject. 1 have simply given evidence as to the 
resources which you may apply yourself . to the 
consideration of the taxation. I have given no 
evidence about the taxation. 

7896. But your evidence is that her capacity for 
bearing taxation is -^th of that of England, and you 
say we ought to take ^tli as the starting point . — I 
suggested that. 

7897. That has no meaning, has it, unless it is to 
be the starting point of something ? — If it is thought 
desirable, I think I should be quite prepared to go 
into the question of practical application, if the 
Government would sanction the use of my official 
time for that purpose, but because I give evidence 
upon one subject, I do not think that is a reason why, 
as a matter of course, I should be asked questions on 
a totally different subject. 

7898. You have already given evidence to the effect Expenditure 
that you do not think the expenditure upon Ireland °“ rV i^ 8- 
ought to be taken into consideration at all. Surely that 

is dealing with a practical question, is it not ? — I do not 
think so. That is a question of general principle in 
dealing with it which arises out of certain returns 
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ffifo'cs bearing upon a certain part of the reference to the 
' __ - ‘ Commission. I n answer to the chairman I gave my 
2 May 189 5. Y ; ew as an economist upon that question of principle. 
Expenditure 7899. And you give your views upon that that we 
services. are not to take into consideration the expenditure upon 
Ireland at all ? — That was the suggestion. 

7900. That is directly contrary to the terms of the 
reference, is it not, because it tells us to do that ? — I 
pointed out the difficulty I was met with after the 
chairman put his question, and I cannot suggest at all 
how that question should be dealt with by the 
Commission. 

7901. 1 have been led into these questions by your 
article of a few years ago, and I confess that article led 
me to the same viewwhich the Treasury have taken now, 
that, whilst Ireland was very much overtaxed, there is a 
very large expenditure upon Ireland which is excessive 
as compared with similar expenditure in England and 
Scotland ? — All I can say is that is quite a novel view 
to take up in dealing with the question of equity of 
taxation, and that was not the point of view from 
which I approached the subject in my article in the 
“ Nineteenth Century.” 

7902. Your article, if I remember rightly, was on 
the relative economic value of Ireland to England ; 
and you considered first how much Ireland does 
contribute, and then you considered further how much 
does Ireland receive, and I thought it a very fair and 
reasonable view to take of the matter? — I think it 
was not so much what Ireland received, it was how 
much we had to spend in connection with Ireland 
which we would not have to spend if Ireland were not 
part of the United Kingdom. I did not say that 
Ireland received it or received any quid pro quo in 
respect of that expenditure ; in fact I suggested that 
Ireland did not receive a quid pro quo, although we 
had to spend the money. I suggested Ireland did not 
benefit by it. That was the general tenour of the 
article. 

7903. ( Mr . Sexton.) It really was what the title 
suggests. The title was “ The Economic Value of 
Ireland to Great Britain,” and the point to which 
you applied yourself was the point of how much it 
cost ? — Yes ; a pure arithmetical question so far, and 
not at all with reference to the question of equity. 
May I point out to Lord Farrer, that in dealing with 
the question, I dealt very largely with the military 
expenditure in Ireland, and I think very properly ? 

7904. ( Lord Farrer.) You dealt first with the 
military expenditure? — Yes, very largely. 

7905. Then you dealt with the civil service 
expenditure ? — Ves. 

7906. Then you dealt with the local expenditure. 
What you said was this : — 

“ Turning to the other side of the account, what 
we find is that the Imperial Government has, first, to 
garrison Ireland to a degree unnecessary in Great 
Britain ; and, second, to pay disproportionately for 
the local government of Ireland. If the home troops 
were to be stationed in Ireland in proportion to the 
population, the troops in Ireland would be about 

12.000 only; if in proportion to resources, about 

5.000 only. Actually Ireland has at least 24,000 
troops, sometimes more,* an excess on the first basis 
of 12,000 troops, and on the second basis of nearly 
20,000. At 150/. per man, which is the cost of the 
British standing army, we thus spend in Ireland on 
the first basis 1,800,000/. which we might save; and 
on the second nearly 3,000,000/. Next the Imperial 
Government spends a certain amount of money on 
the internal administration of’ different parts of the 
United Kingdom, the Civil Service expenditure. 
Altogether it spends in this way the sums shown in 
the following table (the particulars being extracted 
from the last finance and revenue accounts) : — 


• In 1884 the numbers were 24,400, out of a total of 90,000 
at home. 


“Statement of Charges on Imperial Be venue tor 
Local .Administration in Great Britain and 
Ireland compared From the Finance and 2)%C 
Kevenue Accounts 1884-85. E ' 

(In thousands of pounds, 000’s omitted.) on® 1 ’' 


— • 

Total. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland 


£ 

£ 


Pensions for judicial services, 

127 

103 

24 

pp. 52-60. 

Salaries and allowances, pp. 63-65 

84* 

42 


Courts of justice salaries, pp. 

506 

392 

114 

66-79. 

Civil Service, Class I.— Public 

1,662 

1,457 


works and buildings (less 
spent abroad). 

Civil Service, Class II.— (Civil 

2,397 

2,1 09f 

288 

departments) . 

Civil Service, Class III. — (Law 

6,341 

4,101 

2,239 

and justice). 

Civil Service, Class IV. — (Edu- 
Civil Service, Class VI. — (Non- 

5,135 

4,368 

767 

1,193 

1,078 

115 

effective). 

Total 

17,445 

13,650 

3,794 


“ In addition there have been numerous grants of 
loans to Ireland in the last 40 years which have never 
been repaid. It is easy to see that, on any hypothesis, 
the Imperial Government spends on Ireland more 
than its proper share, whether measured by its 
resources, its population, or its actual contributions 
to Imperial revenues. Out of a sum of 17,500,000/. 
spent out of Imperial revenue for the internal adminis- 
tration of Great Britain and Ireland, it obtains very 
nearly a fourth. The following compares what 
Ireland would be entitled to on these different 
hypotheses, with what it actually receives out of this 
sum of 17,500,000/. 


— 


Sum due 
to Ireland 

Imperial 

Revenues. 

actually 

Received 

by 

Ireland. 

Excess 

Actual 
j Receipts. 

Proportion to re- 
sources. 

Proportion to popu- 

Proportion to con- 
tributions. 

Pro- 1 
! portion. 

I -Tuffi 1 
fth | 

•fijtb | 

j 

872,000 
2,492,000 , 
1,744,000 1 

3,800,000 

3,800,000 

3,800,000 

2.928.000 
i 1,308,000 

2.056.000 


“ In any case Ireland gets more than is due to it, 
assuming in the last two cases that a contribution 
according to population or on the present scale is 
just. In these two ways, then, partly through 
excessive military expenditure, and partly through 
excessive civil expenditure, Great Britain spends 
upon. Ireland a disproportionate sum. Taking the 
resources as a measure, the account would balance as 
follows: — > £ 

“ Over spent for British troops in Ireland 3,000,000 

“ „ local administration - 2,928,000 

.5,928,000 

“ Deduct excess of receipts from Ireland 

in proportion to its resources - 3,200,000 

“ Deficit .... 2 , 728,000 

“The English Government is thus a loser by 
Ireland to the extent of about 2,750,000/. per annum, 
although it receives from Ireland over 3,000,000/. 
more revenue than Ireland, on any fair computation, 
ought to pay. If Ireland only paid a fair contribution 
for Imperial purposes we should be out of pocket 
by this 3,200,000/. more, or nearly 6,000,000/. 
Actually, it is beyond question, we lose as a Govern- 
ment nearly 3,000,000/., while taxing Ireland over 
3,000,000/. more than it ought to be taxed.” — That 

* Including salary of Lord-Lieutenant and Queen’s Colleges. 
I have only included salaries and allowances special to Gnat 
Britain and Ireland. 

f Ireland gets the benefit of part of the sum. 
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. 3e ems quite clear from the point of view of our pocket, 

'• but has nothing to do with the questions of the equity 

. of the taxation itself. 

a 7907. It has a good deal to do, has it not, with the 
question of remedying the over-taxation ?— I am not 
quite sure how far you can usefully go into it. 

7908. (Mr. Sexton.) In fact, you declare here in 
one breath the oxcessiveness of llie taxation, and at 
the same time the excessiveness of the expenditure ?— 

It. seems to me the two things are quite consistent. 

7909. (Lord Farrer.) Then, if you tell me you do 
not mean to go into this question at all, I will not ask 
you any more questions, but as far as I understand 
Ireland* at. present pays about ygth of the whole of 
the Imperial revenue. ' You may take that from me 
as correct ?— I must take it from you because I have 
not gone into these figures. 

7910. You may take it from me that it is 8 '26 per 
cent., or about T V,-th ; you would make it g^th, or 
about 1,000,000/. less than it is at present, I under- 
stand. If yon do not like to answer me you need not 
answer me, but I want to know how this 4,000,000/. 
is to be obtained ?— Surely that is a question for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from time to time. That 
is a thing which would require weeks and weeks of 
study. How can it be possibly answered offhand by 
a question put at this table ? 

7911. You have pointed out in your article one 
inode of spending less upon Ireland ? — I do not think 
I have pointed that out. 

7912. That follows distinctly, does it not, from your 
figures ?— I think not. 

re ’7913. Of course any statement, of that sort must be 
followed by some attempt at a remedy ; would you 
justify the charging of this 4,000,000/. on England 
and Scotland with all their poor inhabitants ? — It is 
quite possible you might save the greater part of the 
4,000,000/. that nobody would spend it, and I think 
upon that it would be quite proper to suggest that 
upon these Treasury statements it is quite obvious 
that considerable savings might be made. I was 
turning over the statements this morning before I 
came to the Commission, and I find an item like this 
— the Registrar-General’s office in England is put 
down at 46,000/. ; in Scotland at 4,000/. ; and in 
Ireland at 18,000/., showing quite a disproportionate 
sum spent in Ireland for doing apparently the same 
work. Those are the figures for 1892-93. I give 
that as a small item.* 

7914. If you go to the judicial services aud others, 
I suppose you find the same thing, do you not ? — 
Yes, you find the same thing, so that it is quite 
possible the solution might be that a large part of that 
4,000,000/. might be saved to everybody. 

7915. Provided proper arrangements were made. 
I think, taking Sir Edward Hamilton’s figures, the 
expenditure upon local services in Ireland comes to 
about -J-th of the whole expenditure on local services 
in Great Britain ? — What does he mean by local 
services in that connection ? 

7916. What the Treasury put as local services? — 
That is one of the inconveniences of the Treasury 
returns. Local services have hitherto been spoken of 
as the expenditure of local authorities out of local 
revenue Now you introduce a distinction between 
Imperial and local objects out of the Imperial expen- 
diture, which is entirely novel and very confusing 
to me. 

7917. I think that is exactly what you did yourself 


* Note by Secretary . — With reference to this observation. 
Dr. Orrimshaw, the Registrar- General of Ireland, has furnished 
the Commission with a statement to the eifect that the Office of 
which he is the Chief has a much larger sphere of work than 
the register offices in either England or Sootlaud. The Irish 
office, in addition to the ordinary work of a register office, 
collect agricultural, emigration, and other statistics, a duty 
which is in Great Britain discharged by other departments. 
Dr. Grimshaw also states that the average cost of his office is 
16,000/. per annum, and that the year mentioned by the 
witness, in which the estimate rose to 18,000/., was exceptional, 


7918. That is the way in which I read your article, Mr. Robert 

certainly? — I sftoke of the expenditure for civil CB - 

o-overnment, and I spoke of military government. 2 May im 

7919. “ Next the Imperial Government spends a Expenditure 
“ certain amount of money on the internal adminis- g 0 p r “" 0 ^ is1 ' 

4i tratiou of different parts of the United Kingdom.” 

Then you give a comparison of what is spent in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and that is what the 
Treasury have done ? — But I do not suggest it is not 
Imperial expenditure. The Treasury suggest the one 
thing is for an Imperial object, and the other is not. 

7920.. But that is a question of words, is it not ? 

The question is whether they are not analagous 
expenditures in the different parts of the United 
Kingdom ? — I carefully avoided the phrase local 
expenditure.” 

7921. You avoid the phrase, but you do not avoid 
the fact?— I think the phrase hero is rather material, 
because if 1 use a descriptive term for a certain service, 
still speaking of it as Imperial service, that is a very 
different thing from the phraseology in which it is 
spoken of as not an Imperial service. Only one kind 
of service is spoken of as Imperial, and the other as 
local. 

7922. Then the whole of your evidence has pro- 
ceeded upon the principle of distinguishing betweeu 
Ireland and Great Britain for the purposes of taxation, 
has it not, as our Commission does ? — I do not know 
what you mean exactly by “proceeded upon the 
principle.” 

7923. Ireland is one unit and the rest of the 

United Kingdom is another unit ? — That is so for the 
purpose of this discussion. _ _ 

7924. Then how can you definitely distinguish 
between Ireland and Great Britain for the purpose of 
taxation, and not also distinguish between them for 
the purpose of expenditure ? — You can make dis- 
tinctions between them for the purpose of expenditure 
if you like so as to ascertain what you speud and 
things of that kind, but I do not see that that lias any 
bearing at all upon the question of the equality of 
taxation which treats the taxed community as a whole. 

7925. ( The O' Conor Don.) You do not see any 
connexion between the expenditure aud taxation of 
the two countries as separate items, do you ? — I view 
the expenditure as an expenditure for the benefit of 
the whole united community. It may be spent in 
this place or in that, but it is an expenditure for the 
benefit of the whole united community. 

7926. As I had not the benefit of hearing your Consump-^ 
examination in chief, I have very few questions to ask pa id articles 
you. I would ask you one question with regard to 

the point which was raised at the beginning of your capacity, 
examination to-day as to the so-called luxuries in- 
dulged in by the Irish people. Take the item of tea. 

Is it not tbe fact that tea is very largely used in 
Ireland, because the class of people in Ireland who 
use it so largely are not able from their poverty to 
purchase meat, cheese, and bread which are largely 
used by the same class in England ? — I think there is 
a good deal of evidence that tea is consumed in that 
way, but I am not prepared to go into the question in 
detail. 

7927. You do not know the general mode ot living 
of the labourers in Ireland— that they very seldoin get 
meat ?— 1 do not know especially about it, but from 
what 1 know of agricultural districts generally, and 
similar districts in Scotland, where I have lived, and 
what I have read about Ireland, I should say that tea 
is a substitute for more solid food to some extent. 

7928. And food upon which there are no taxes . — 

That would be so now. 

7929. So that that would not be a proof, would it, 
that the Irish were better off in consequence of their 
usijio- these taxable commodities ? — I think not. 1 do 
MtM any evidence in the »se of certein kind! ot 
taxable commodiiies to prove the well-being ot a 
population without considering many other questions. 

7930. With regard to the answer you gave to Agncuiturai 
question 7715, you allude in that answer io the 
apparent discrepancy between two returns ol the 

D 2 
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Jirr. Rr.bert number of agricultural holdings in Ireland, and what 
Giffen. C.E. x want to ask you in connection with that is do you 
2 May 1595. take, these returns of the number ^of agricultural 
Agricultural holdings as indicating the number of occupiers in Ire- 
holdings. land ? — I think one of the returns is described as the 

number of occupiers, and the other as the number of 
holdings. I think I am careful to mention the nature 
of the return which I quote from. 

71)31. But are you not aware that the number of 
holdings in Ireland is very largely in excess of the 
number of occupiers- of land in Ireland? — I believe 
so, but the return from which I quoted I think was 
the number of occupiers, not the number of holdings. 

7932. If you are reported correctly the number of 
occupiers is the larger number in your answer? — I 
mentioned that. I cannot speak for the tables, be- 
cause they are not mine, and I called attention to the 
apparent discrepancy. 

7933. {Mr. Sexton.) It is a discrepancy between 
what are called the agricultural statistics and the 
Census ? — Yes. 

7934. {The O' Conor Don.) As a matter of fact, all 
your tables here are based on the assumption, are they 
not, that these holdings in Ireland represent an equal 
number of occupiers ? — I think the return from which 
I quoted is given in the agricultural statistics as the 
number of occupiers. I was very careful to take a 
return of the number of occupiers, and not the number 
of holdings. 

7935. Has there been any return either in the 
Census <>r in the agricultural statistics showing the 
actual number of the occupiers of land in Ireland? — I 
think that is discussed in the Census — that very point 
that you speak of — whether the conclusion is ab- 
solutely right or not, I can say nothing about, as I 
can only speak from what is in the books, but certainly 
the point is discussed, and they deliberately give it as 
the number of occupiers — not the number of holdings. 

7936. I believe there is some mistake there. From 
niy experience of Ireland, the number of occupiers is 
very very much smaller than the number of holdings, 
and that any argument derivable from the number of 
holdings under a certain figure (15?. as you put it 
here) will be misleading ? — The difference between 
the two tables, I may say, arises entirely upon holdings 
of the lowest valuation of all. How it arises exactly 
I cannot explain to you. 

7937. But you have arrived at a certain conclusion 
that there are a certain number of holdings occupied 
by occupiers under 15/. valuation, upon the assump- 
tion that every one of these holdings is held by a 
distinct and separate occupier? — I think, as far as 
the figure I quoted is concerned, you will find that 
it is the number of occupiers, and I think if you were 
to refer to a figure I gave in a later answer as to the 
number of people living upon different kinds of 
holdings in Ireland you would see that the matter 
has received a considerable amount of attention in the 
statistics. 

7938. Do you not think it would make an 
important difference ? — Not in what I have said. 
There may be discrepancies to explain, but I do not • 
think the figures I have given will mislead you at all. 

7939. {Mr. Sexton.) You went beyond the actual 
occupiers, did you not? — Yes; I gave the number of 
people actually living on the different descriptions 
of holdings. 

7940. ( The O' Conor Don.) When you go into the 
consideration of the number of people living in the 
different descriptions of holdings you consider the 
whole family — men, women, and children — do you not? 
— Y es, that wouldbe so ; but still it gives you the num- 
ber of people actually living on the holdings, and that is 
a comparatively definite thing which you get from the 
Census statistics. 

7941. But that will not give yon any means of 
arriving at the number of separate holdings held by 
separate individuals under a certain figure of valua- 
tion, will it? — But the Agricultural Statistics do 
profess to give you that figure, and that was the table 
which I nuotecj. 


7942. But you say the Agricultural Statistics are » 
based on the number of holdings, quite irrespective 

of the occupiers? — No; they give the number of 2MsjI$3s 
occupiers; they have taken some trouble about the : — ■ ’ 

matter. 

7943. ( Mr. Sexton.' I think the object at which 
you were aiming was this : You desired to show the 
Commission what proporlion of the population of 
Ireland is presumably dependent upon agricultural 
income ? — That was the thing at which I wished to 
arrive. 

7944. And no matter what might be the number 
of agricultural occupiers, that is, tenants, the moment 
you were able to show the actual number of persons 
living on holdings, your demonstration was practically 
complete ? — That seemed to me to add materially to 
the demonstration. That was my object. But in any 
case I do not think it is of much value to put questions 
across the table upon a point of this kind, because it 
is quite possible for you to look at the Census tables 
themselves, and the tables in the Agricultural Statis- 
tics, and see what they profess lo do, and the people 
who bring out these statistics are the people who are 
responsible for telling you whether a particular table 
refers to the number of holdings or the number of 
occupiers. They can tell you all about it. 

7945. {The O' Conor Don.) But I think I may 
state from my own knowledge that the figures in the 
Agricultural Statistics do not give you the number of 
occupiers, and that they have never taken an enumera- 
tion of the number of distinct occupiers ? — All I can 
speak of, then, is that the table I quoted, which pro- 
fesses to give the number of occupiers, compares with 
a certain table in the Census professing to give the 
number of occupiers. The two tables are identical, 
except as to the valuation at the lowest limit of all, 
and I presume therefore that that table does mean 
the number of occupiers. 

7946. Which table ? — The one I referred to in 
Question 7715. 

7947. You refer to two figures there, one being 

486.000 and the other 526,000 ? — The 486,000 is the 
figure in the Census and the 526,000 is the figure in 
the Agricultural Statistics, and they are given in both 
as the number of occupiers, with a description 
showing the importance of treating the number of 
occupiers as a distinct question from the number of 
holdings; and when yon come to compare the two 
you find the difference between the 486,000 and the 

526.000 is in the number of occupiers at the lowest 
valuation of all. In other respects the two tables are 
identical, but they profess to give the number of 
occupiers with quite a distinct understanding that it 
is a different problem from the number of holdings. 
However, it is quite a simple matter, on which you 
could get evidence from the authorities who brought 
out the Census and the authorities who brought out 
the Agricultural Statistics. 

7947a. The Agricultural Statistics, as I understand 
them, are ascertained by taking the number of separate 
ratings in the General Valuation Office in Dublin ? — 

I am not prepared to go into the question, except to 
state that they do profess to give the number of 
occupiers, and not merely the number of holdings. 

7948. I will not press that any further. There 'btfc*" 1 ' 
was a difference of 6,000,000/. between your calcula- frSawL | 
tion of the agricultural income of Ireland and the 

paper presented by Dr. Grimsliaw in Dublin, not as 
emanating from himself, but as drawn up by a 
gentleman in his office some years ago. Supposing 
that 6,000,000/. additional income staled in Dr. Grim- 
sbaw’s paper were added to the income of Ireland, 
would it make any substantial difference in your totals 
n the comparison with England? — Not a great deal. 

7949. In fact it would be unimportant, would it ? — 

I do not say it would be unimportant, but it would 
not make a great deal of difference. 

7950. {Sir 'Ihomas Sutherland.) I was very much 
struck with your statistics with regard to the popu- 
lation in Ireland, and especially with the fact, which I 
was not aware of before, that the population of 
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}[r. Robert Ireland is older in point of age than that of the 

Gijfeii.c.li- United Kingdom ? — Yes. 

• May 1S95. 7951. And that the births in Ireland are numerically 

Birtlraies in a lower ratio than in the United Kingdom ? — Yes. 

mpuSion. 7952. I suppose one may assume from that that the 
numbers of children in families in Ireland are _l«ss 
numerous than they are in the United Kingdom ?— I 
would not like to say that ; it is, to some extent, like 
the population of France. You happen to have an 
unusually large number of old people, but it does not 
follow that tbe actual families of young people are 
different in size from wbat they are in Great Britain. 

7953. You do not know either way which it is, 
whether the families are smaller or not ? — No, there 
arc no sufficient data in that respect. 

7954. From the average population being older, 
and the number of births being fewer, families would 
in all probability be less than in England and Scotland, 

I suppose ?— No, it would not be quite safe to say 
that. The births are fewer in proportion to the total 
population, but it does not follow that the births are 
fewer in proportion to the people at marriageable 

7955. But assuming that my interpretation upon 
that point may possibly be correct, and it may be 
that the families are smaller proportionately, is it 
possible to account by that fact for the other fact that 
the consumption of luxuries is so much greater than 
one would suppose it ought to be, or would be, from 
the facts which you put forward in reference to the 
income of .the people ? — That would be so to some 
extent. If you have a smaller number of children in 
Ireland in proportion to the total population, and a 
larger number of grown up people, then the consump- 
tion of certain things per head would probably he 
more in Ireland than it would be if there was a larger 
number of children in proportion to the population. 

7956. I suppose there is no question that the fewer 
children a man has the moie tobacco he can afford to 
smoke ? — And not only that, but if there is a large 
number of children and you divide the consumption 
of tobacco per head of the community, you water the 
consumption of the tobacco as it were, and you have 
a smaller consumption per head. Whether the 
individual consumes more tobacco or net is a different 
question. 

7957. ( Lord Farrer .) Do not the statistics show 
the proportion of the different ages in the two 
countries r — I gave some statistics on that head. 

7958. And whether there are move children in 
proportion in Ireland, or fewer ?— Yes. If you look 
at Table 5, which I put in, you will find that in 
England and Wales the proportion of the population 
under 20 years of age is 46 • 5 per cent., in Scotland 
48 • 2 per cent., and in Ireland it is 45 -5 per cent., 
showing a smaller proportion of children, that is for 
males only, under 20, and there are similar figures for 
the female population. 

Policy ot 7959. (Sir Thomas Sutherland.') Passing from 
“ tl0n ‘ that point to another point, I should dike to know, in 
a word, how you can possibly prove over taxation in 
the case of indirect taxation ? — I do not see any 
difficulty in the matter. If you can establish what 
the resources of a man are, and how much he pays in 
indirect taxation upon articles which he consumes, 
then you can easily arrive at the result I should think. 
It is a mere question of arithmetic as it seems to me. 
You first of all establish what a man cau pay, and 
then you establish what he does pa}’. Then you have 
an answer to your question. 

7960. But no one can possibly prove that that, 
which a man consumes is more than he can afford to 
consume, can lie, unless you prove at the same time 
that the mortality in the population is greater than 
the average mortality of a population of a similar 
kind ? — But surely you can say if a man can afford to 
pay 21. in taxation and that is his fair proportion, and 
you find that he pays 51., that is a thing you can 
establish— you can establish an average, 


7961. You know very well, of course, that in India, 

or even in China, the cost of living of the people per —1 ' 
head would appear ludicrously small even in com- 2 May I89 a - 
parison with Ireland, but you know very well that the Policy of 
people there can still afford their little luxuries in the taiatl0n - 
way of opium for instance, and ycu know that quite 
recently the Royal Commission demonstrated that the 
use of that luxury has not been attended with any 
danger to life or any excess of mortality. That is a 
case in which the use of a luxury vis-a-vis to the 
income or means of living would appear to be totally 
out of place, yet we know that it actually occurs, is not. 
that so ? — I do not see what the questiou is that you 
wish to put to me upon that statement which you 
have made. 

7962. The question I put to you before was, how 
it is possible to prove a man can be overtaxed by 
indirect taxation. That was my first question. And 
I say, is it not an illustration of that point that in 
India, where the incomes of the population are 
infinitesimally small, which is a matter of popular 
knowledge, the population can afford to consume such 
luxuries as opium ? — I do not see that that throws 
much light upon the question at all. 

7963. Then I will pass to another point which 
Lord Farrer raised. Inasmuch as the net result 
of your figures and your argument is that Ireland is 
over-taxed to the extent of 4,000,000/., and in reply 
to Lord Farrer’s question as to how that taxation 
could be adjusted, you said you were hardly in a 
position to say. Speaking broadly and fairly on that 
matter, can you imagine that any suggestion can be 
made with regard to that re-adjustment, of taxation, 
except one which would involve a reduction in the 
duty on whisky, and an increase in the duty on beer. 1 
Can you imagine any other. I have tried to and I 
cannot ? — I think I could if I was taking time to go 
into the question, but I should not dream of answering 
such a question on the spur of the moment. 

Adjourned for a short time. 

7964. {Mr. Sexton.) You were asked by the right AgjricuUural 
honourable gentleman near me some questions as to 

the discrepancy disclosed by the agricultural statistics 
and the Irish census with regard to the number of 
agricultural occupiers and holdings. That point no 
doubt is one which could be better elucidated, could 
it not, by the Registrar-General, who is himself one 
of the Census Commissioners ? — T think so. The 
difference troubled me a little, and I made the best 
I could of the figures with all the knowledge I had, 
and I did not think it was material for the purpose 
for which I was using them. 

7965. At that point in your evidence you were 
endeavouring to ascertain, were you not, what pro- 
portion of the people of Ireland are directly dependent 
upon agriculture '< — Yes, that was the point. 

*7966. Apart from what the fact may be as to the 
discrepancy, you had other figures showing the 
number of persons actually resident on agricultural 
holdings in Ireland ? — Yes, figures also derived from 
the Census, and not only figures, but a statement in 
the Census that the point had been considered and 
discussed. 

7967. These figures, which stand apart from the 
particular discrepancy, coupled with the correction, 
suggested by a note in the Census as to the extent to 
which those who are called general labourers depend 
upon agricultural industry, enabled you .to arrive, 
did it not. at the conclusion that 64 per cent, of the 
people ox Ireland depend on the agricultural output 
for subsistence ?— I have no doubt about the practical 
conclusion. 

7968. Then I may pass over that, because it stands Policy of 
independently of the question raised by the O’Conor taxatlon - 
Don. Ycu were asked by Sir Thomas Sutherland 

how can you prove over taxation in the case of 
indirect taxation. The question suggested that when 
taxation is indirect proof that it is excessive is im- 
possible. Does the question of the excessiveness of 
taxation depend in any degree upon the mode pf 
]) 3 
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-Vt-. levying, whether direct or indirect ? — I do not think 

in a question as between two communities that that 
2 May iso s. woa ] c l arise at all, and that in fact what you ought to 
Policy of take in that case almost would be the general revenue 
taxation. Q f eac h part of the Government, no matter how 
derived, if you could ascertain it. 

7969. Does it matter to the taxpayer whether he 
pays by way of a poll tax, or whether by way of a 
tax on food and drink, he pays in each case ?— I do 
not think it matters much in the ultimate effect, except 
that one way may be more convenient to him than the 
other. 

7970. And more obvious ? — And more obvious. I 
think of course we must allow that as between 
different individuals in the same community there are 
difficult questions as to the incidence of taxation 
which arise, and that many people think they pay 
taxes upon whom the taxes in reality do not fall, 
and that that is a very important point as between 
individuals in the same community. 

7971. But the question for us is, as I take it, not 
how the tax is paid, but how much is paid ? — That 
seems to me the question, and almost an arithmetical 
one. 

7972. Sir Thomas Sutherland suggested that if the 
taxes in Ireland were excessive it would follow that 
there should be more than the average mortality, but 
do you see any connexion between the two things. 
Does it follow that there is no proof that a man is 
over-taxed unless he dies ? — I think that that perhaps 
arose from some misunderstanding of expressions on 
Sir Thomas Sutherland’s part, now that I think 
over the question as he put it. Of course there may 
be an excessive taxation in this respect, that the 
Government takes so much from the taxpayer as to 
diminish his resources so materially as to affect the 
length of his life, but you may have taxation which 
is excessive in comparison with that of another 
community which raises totally different questions, 
and in that case the taxation may be excessive 
without having that effect on the length of life of the 
community which a really excessive taxation in 
proportion to the means of the community would 
have. It was the use of the word “ excessive ” in 
two totally different meanings. 

7973. Taxation may be so excessive as to shorten 
the length of life conceivably, but on the other hand, 
taxation may be grossly excessive without shortening 
life, and as between two communities may inflict 
injustice and even hardship upon one without 
affecting the death-rate ? — I would hardly like to use 
the words “grossly excessive.” I should say, 
excessive as between the two communities, and a 
certain amount of injustice. 

7974. I rather failed to follow — I do not know 
whether you succeeded — the suggestion of Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, that as people in India with very small 
incomes are able to pay the opium tax they cannot be 
excessively taxed ? — I do not know anything about 
the circumstances of the people of India, and of 
course the answer might be that the people of India 
are not excessively taxed in proportion to the benefits 
which they receive from the Government, and the 
necessity they have for having that Government with 
them, but that hardly applies to the case with which 
we are dealing, of a comparison between the two 
countries and the taxation upon them in proportion to 
their means. 

7975. At any rate the mere fact of the payment of. 
a tax by a population upon what may be considered a 
luxury, does not of itself in any way establish, does 
it, that their subsistence may not be trenched upon by 
the fax? — That would be so. It may be possible 
that the subsistence of the people of India is trenched 
upon by the taxation although that taxation is very 
small, and although it may be also true that they are 
better off with the taxation and the English Govern- 
ment to boot than they would be without both. 

Expenditure 7976. I regard you as a scientific witness brought 
services. here to assist the Commission to determine as far as 
we can between Great Britain and Ireland what I 


may call the equity of the science of relative taxation, jfr. ^ fr( 
and I think you have answered in your evidence the Gi ^ en <C.B. 
first question and the second question. You have 2 Mangas 
given us the principle of comparison ; you have given ExpcnK 
us specific standards, and you have deduced the on Irish 
arithmetical consequences. As to the third question, soni “ s ' 
it asks us to report upon a matter of history and upon 
matters of fact, but the reference does not suggest — 
and I shall not trouble you with any questions as to 
whether any particular expenditure in Ireland may 
be regarded as a set-off against excessive taxation 
there. I think you have given very clear evidence 
upon that point? — On the matter of principle it 
seems to me that there is hardly a case to go into a 
question of that kind. By a united Government you 
supply good government to the whole community 
concerned in it, and you do not consider minutely 
how much is spent in one spot and how much in 
another; it is all spent for the benefit of the 
community. 

7977. Do you hold firmly by the principle that in 
equity the taxation of the people of the two countries 
should be in proportion to their resources, and that 
the expenditure in either country or in both is a 
question of Imperial justice and policy which cannot 
be pleaded as a set-off against the excessive taxation 
in either country ? — That is the general view I have. 

I can conceive, theoretically, exceptions, but that is 
generally the broad view which it seems to me must 
be taken of the expenditure by any Government that 
it expends out of its income for the benefit of the 
whole community which it governs equally. 

7978. And that there is no more reason for plead- 
ing the cost of the constabulary or any other item of 
charge in Ireland to justify the taxation there, than 
there would be in pleading the use of soldiery in 
Manchester or in Skye? — I think the cases are 
exactly upon the same footing. It might happen 
that in some particular part of the country, such as 
one of the mining districts, you might require, as was 
the case a year ago, soldiers to keep order in a certain 
emergency which had occurred, but that would not be 
a set. off to any plea which the people of that locality 
might have been putting forward that they were 
unjustly taxed ; it is only a part of the ordinary 
expense of Government to which they were entitled 
as the whole community were entitled, and that is all 
you can say about it. It happens that a Government 
has to spend more in one locality' than in another, 
according to what the exigencies of the situation 
may be, and there is no set off between the two 
things. 

7979. It is not because the people of Ireland wish 
it, or because they have accepted it as a set off, that a 
special expenditure has been made there, but because 
an Imperial policy dictated it, is it not ? — That seems 
to me to be the general view to take of it. There 
seems to have been some general idea, on the part of 
those who were spending the Government money, 
that they were giving some special advantage to 
Ireland by that expenditure ; but still the paramount 
motive always was the benefit of the whole com- 
munity of the United Kingdom, and ought to have 
been, that being the general object for which the 
Government existed. 

7980. I take it then, Dr. Giffen, that on an inquiry 
appointed to ascertain the true relative capacity of the 
two countries, the introduction of the question of 
expenditure on either of them is rather irrelevant, and 
tends to confuse the issue ? — I think the use of the 
phrase in reference to your Commission about ex- 
penditure for Irish objects, is somewhat an unhappy 
phrase, and that it will not conduce to a serviceable 
inquiry on your part, because the objects of the 
Imperial expenditure are necessarily Imperial all the 
way through, and not English, Scotch, or Irish. 

7981. You have pointed out already, and I think 
it important that emphasis should be thrown upon it, 
that until recently expenditure from the Imperial 
purse, no matter where made, was considered and 
Called Imperial- expenditure ? — I mentioned that and 
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Sir. Robert p mentioned Mr. Gosehen’s Report on Local Taxation 
BiffejhC.B. j tl which you will liud that that phrase is 

2 May isos, constantly used, and that the distinction there is 
ExpcndUure between Imperial and local, Imperial being expendi- 
on Irish ture ou t of the Imperial Exchequer, and local, the 

services. eX p en diture by local authorities out of local 

revenues. 

7982. In fact, I think you suggest also that the 
phrase “ local expenditure from the Imperial purse,” 
or “expenditure for Irish purposes from the Imperial 
purse,” only began after the proposed legislation of 
1886, and after the Treasury began the series of 
papers called the “Financial Relations Papers” in 
which they endeavoured to adjust revenue ? — I was 
not aware of it before that. 

7983. Therefore you have made it quite clear that 
in your opinion the question of just taxation is not 
only separate from any question of expenditure, but 
cannot be properly identified with it ? — I think that is 
so, and I think if you were going into detail as to the 
expenditure set forth in these papers of the Treasury, 
yon would find that almost upon every item you 
could raise questions as to whether the Treasury 
distribution between Imperial and English, Scotch, 
and Irish, is correct or not; upon almost every item, 
as far as I can judge, questions could be raised, and 
there would be no end to them. 

7984. And principle dictates that this question of 
taxation should be considered alone, does it not ? — 
That is my opinion. 

7985. So much has been said about your very 
remarkable article in 1886 which was, I think, the 
standard authority upon this discussion until you came 
to give evidence here, that I should like to ascertain 
from you exactly what you meant by it ? — I do not 
know that I would care to go into that ; I rather 
deprecate going back. 

7986. I think you will find I will go no further than 
you desire. I think you proposed in the inquiry as to 
the economic value of Ireland to Englaud, to examine 
it in the spirit of an auditor examining a ledger 
account ? — Yes. 

7987. You found two things — you found that the 
taxation of Ireland was excessive; but nevertheless 
that the United Kingdom lost by Ireland ? — 1. think 
that was the general effect of the article. 

7988. By reason first of a civil expenditure in 
Ireland from the Imperial purse in excess of the pro- 
portion created by the resources of Ireland? — That 
was so. 

7989. And, secondly, by a military expenditure in 
Ireland in excess of the proportion created by those 
resources ? — That was so. 

7990. And you concluded, did you nqt, that under 
certain circumstances a much smaller revenue might 
be sufficient for the administration of Ireland, and yet 
at the same time that the United Kingdom might not 
lose ? — I think that is quite conceivable theoretically, 
and there are many things in practice to suggest it, but 
I would rather not express an opinion now upon points 
of that kind, as that article was a very special one, 
written under special circustances, and entering perhaps 
more into politics than I care to do without full 
consideration and without the knowledge of the 
Government at the time. 

7991 . I have no desire whatever to approach any 
question of politics with you, and your answer is 
sufficient that it is conceivable, because it is often 
argued that no readjustment of the burdens of Ireland 
could take place without Imperial loss. You, I think, 
made it clear that there might by a readjustment be 
a relief to Ireland and at the same time a relief to the 
United Kingdom ?- — I think that is quite possible. 

7992. Our main function is to report to Her 
Majesty what is the true proportion of relative 
capacity between Great Britain and Ireland. 1 under- 
stand that you conceive — and if you do I entirely 
agree with you — that that proportion being reported 
the function of applying that report is one not of prin- 
ciple, but of policy, detail, and convenience into which 
you do not enter ? — It would be opening up, I consider , 


a very large and very wide subject as to how the 
adjustment is to be made. — ' 

7993. At the same time, under conditions which 2 Ma y 1S9 5 - 
you have outlined, you do not shrink, do you, yourself Expenditure 
from the function of making suggestions should it be services, 
thought desirable? — If the Government choose to 

enter' into that inquiry ; but I should require to 
consider a great many matters which I have considered 
very little. 

7994. I for one greatly desiring your presence here Economic 
and expecting you to give evidence on questions of 
principle, never expected you to draft Acts of Parlia- 
ment. I now pass on to the question of the economic 

drain from Ireland. I think you have defined an 
economic drain to be a paying out of money from a 
country without any immediate return ? — I think that 
that is the most convenient definition, and what I think 
people had in their minds, that a country is in the 
position of an indebted country, and that therefore 
there is a drain from it, and when you speak of an 
indebted country, you mean moneys to go out in 
various ways ; not exactly in payment of past debts, 
but to the owners of property in the country who may 
happen to be absent, and to other people abroad who 
may have claims upon it. 

7995. * The most detailed return of the export and and 

import trade of Ireland which you have given us 

seems to show that the export trade being 24,000,000/. 
a year and the import 17,000,000/., the one exceeds 
the other by 7,000,000/. a year ? — But I think I 
stated at the time that this is a case in which the 
figure of imports and the figure of exports may each 
of them be approximately true and no great margin 
of error perhaps not more than five or ten per cent, 
or something of that kind, but the margin itself is 
subject to a much greater amount of error. If you 
were tq correct the imports for instance, by adding 
to them by 1,000,000/. or so and correct the ex- 
ports by diminishing them 1,000,000/. or so, you 
would diminish that margin very seriously indeed. 

The figures are not quite good enough for carrying 
a margin, I consider. 

7996. Undoubtedly if you were to take 1,000,000/. 
off the exports and correct the imports in the 
opposite direction by adding 1,000,000/. to them, you 
would take 2,000,000/. off the margin?— Yes. It is 
a well known case in mathematics, I believe, that 
some figures, which are approximately good for the 
special circumstances of what you are doing, for a 
margin may lead you into very wide error indeed. 

7997. In this case, in order to affect the amount 
of the margin, you have to make the somewhat 
violent assumption, have you not, that the figures are 
to be corrected in opposite directions? — Still, that 
may be as likely to happen as to correct them in the 
same direction/ I am afraid that involves difficult 
arithmetical considerations which I would be hardly 
prepared to discuss. 

7998. I would venture to suggest a doubt whether 
from year to year the exports would necessarily be 
diminished by correction and the imports increased. 

However, the figures, subject to what you say, appear 
to suggest a considerable margin against Ireland, do 
they not ? — I think you may say that. At any time 
I have tried to put figures together on that head and 
make up an account of imports and exports in that 
way it always would come out much the same ; the 
facts seem to lie rather that way than the other way. 


* Note by Sir JR. Giffen . — The detailed return referred to 
here and in subsequent questions and answers, is a rough 
estimate dealing with the principal articles of Irish import and 
export trade only. It does not contain any estimate as to 
articles of minor importance, and to that extent is incomplete. 
The complete estimate which I placed before the Commission 
makes allowance for these “ minor ” articles (.see Supplement B. 
to Table III., page 174), and on comparing the figures given 
in that table, it will be seen that the difference between the 
estimated total values of the imports and exports of Ireland is 
about five millions only instead of seven millions as would 
appear from this and the following questions. ( See also 
Qu. 7662, &c.) 
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7999. I understand that ordinarily speaking • an 
excess of imports over exports is considered one of the 
tests of a prosperous condition ?— I think by some of 
the economic authorities it would be, but I could not. 
say that that is the general opinion among the mass of 
mankind. That is my own opinion. I should rather 
look for an excess of imports in a satisfactory stare of 
things, than for an excess of exports. 

8000. For instance, taking past times in regard 
to British trade, you said that at a certain time when 
the exports greatly exceeded the imports, that British 
people were at the same time investing largely in 
foreign securities? — I believe that was the case. 
That was the beginning of our large interest in foreign 
countries. 

8001. You felt how important it was to explain 
the excessive exports by that consideration? — No, I 
think I gave the answer in reply to a question which 
seemed to imply that an excess of exports necessarily 
showed that the country having an exeess was an 
indebted country. I meant merely to show that 
there were cases where the excess of exports might 
have a different meaning. 

8002. And That in this case the apparent excess 
of exports was explained by a profitable use of a por- 
tion of their value elsewhere than in England ? — That 
was so. 

8003. You suggested, I think, rather in a tone of 
speculation, that some material portion of the value 
of the exports of Ireland may be represented by the 
foreign investments of Ireland ? — That may be 
possible. 

8004. But is it a mere speculation. Have you 
any evidence either from the investments themselves 
or from the condition of any class in Ireland, that 
they have a large surplus to apply in that way ? — 
I speak from a general knowledge of Irish people 
being interested in foreign securities, a knowledge 
which I gained when I had more acquaintance with 
the city than I have now, and I have no doubt that to 
a certain extent certain portions of the community in 
Ireland are interested in foreign investments — how 
much I could not say exactly — but that the interest 
exists amongst a considerable number of individuals I 
can say positively. 

8005. But neither absolutely nor generally could 
you offer any evidence as to the extent of it ? — I can 
offer no evidence as to the extent of it. 

8006. Is it a reasonable suggestion that when you 
find the exports put at 24,000.0007. the imports would 
be larger than 17,000,000/. in a country like Ireland, 
deriving so much of its necessaries of life, such as 
food, clothing, and articles of manufacture from 
abroad, unless a substantial portion of the capital of 

24.000. 000/. represented by the exports, were in some 
way diverted from profitable use by the people in 
Ireland. Would it be right to say that the tendency 
in Ireland would be, unless some circumstances inter- 
posed a- bar, to spend more upon imports than 

17.000. 000/., the exports being 24,000,000/. ?— I. do 
not know that I couid give any distinct answer to that 
question. That would involve so many considerations. 
I should think it would be very desirable, considering 
the general condition of Irish people, that they should 
have resources larger than they are, in which case I 
believe their imports would be still greater. That 
would also mean that their exports would have to be 
increased. 

8007. I was rather suggesting that the standard 
of life in Ireland being as it is, rather low, and de- 
pending so much as il does upon the use of imported 
articles, that the gap of 7,000,000/. or so between the 
exports and the imports suggests that a large portion 
of the capital of the country is in some way with- 
drawn from its use in elevating the standard of life ? 
— I do not feel that yon can depend upon that differ 
ence'of 7,000,000/. so completely as to draw inferences 
of (hat kind, when you consider that possibly part of 
the difference may be the export of certain sums for 
investment in foreign countries by those particular 


parts or portions of the community of Ireland who 
have moneys to invest. 

8008. I rather gather, both from your article in 2 %isjo. 
1886 and from your evidence now, that what you call 

the capital of Ireland is locally held, which is not quite 
the same question ? — It is not quite the same ques- 
tion ; it. is for the most part locally held, but when 
you come to nartow margins there is a great want of 
sufficient data to form any exact opinion about it. 

8009. But if you find the various forms of capital 
in Ireland mostly held by Irishmen, it goes some way 
to suggest that they invest at home rather than abroad, 
does it not? — That is alway the case with almost 
every country, the largest portion of investments are 
at home, and not abroad. 

8010. In your article of 1886, you summarise the 
capital of Ireland at 400,000,000/. and attribute that 

400.000. 000/. to local investment, as I think you did 
almost wholly ? — For the most part I have no doubt 
that would be so. 

8011. Under the several heads of value of land and 
houses, tenant’s capital, railways, furniture of houses, 
and other capital, the 64,000,000/. which you said 
included the banking capital does not appear to leave 
room for any larger amount of capital invested in 
foreign securities, does it? — i think I rather gave the 
go by to that question at that time, and I did not 
profess to go into it very exactly. I made a later 
calculation, I think in my book, upon the Growth of 
Capital, but it may well be that there is a certain 
amount of capital in Ireland invested in foreign 
securities, yet not large enough to vary that figure of 

400.000. 000/., or rather more, to a very large extent. 

8012. But if it were found that no very large 
amount was invested by Irishmen in foreign securities, 
coupling that finding with the actual relation between 
the imports aud the exports, would it suggest to you 
that any large amount of the income earned from year 
to year in Ireland goes out of it by way of an economic 
drain ? — I do not think that the amount which can go 
by way of economic drain exceeds more than a very 
few millions, putting all the evidence together and 
forming the best judgment that I can, and being also 
guided by the fact that as far as I could ascertain the 
exchange between Ireland and this country, as I told 
you. appears to be about even. 

8013. Have you read the evidence of Mr. Murrough 
O’Brien? — I have read it generally — not very 
carefully. 

8014. Are you aware that he handed in a paper in 
which, under the several heads of absentee renls, 
interest on mortgage and various other specified pay- 
ments, he calculates tha t a sum of about 8,000,000/. is 
yearly paid out of Ireland ? — I would not like to go 
into that matter in detail except in communication 
with some gentlemen in Ireland who knew local 
circumstances better than I can do, but that seems to 
me rather a large sum. I do not express a final 
opinion upon it, but that seems to me rather a large 
sum. 

8015. I am not anxious at all to press you upon 
that as I consider your true character that of a scientific 
expert, but it is notoiious is it not, that a large number 
oflrish landlords never see Ireland, and that a large 
proportion of mortgages are held in this country. I 
submit to you that whatever may be the exchange, 
the exchange cannot get rid of the obvious fact ! — 

That must be worked out by people who have know- 
ledge of local circumstances, and I should not like to 
express an opinion upon Mr. Murrough O’Brien s 
evidence which I have not gone into carefully, and 
which I have not had the means of checking in detail ; 
that is rather a matter upon which you must form 
your judgment. 

8016. There was a Parliamentary paper issued some 
20 years ago showing that a couple of millions of rent 
is expended out of Ireland. Is approximate equality 
of exchange from year to year compatible with the 
payment of, say 2,000,000/. or 3,000,000/. <f rent, and 
a million of mortgage interest out of Irish lands io 
persons resident in England ? — I should look for it 
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Vr -mrt rather depressing the exchange a little, and in Ireland, 
6,/flt, C.B. 1, ills upon London would beat a slight premium in 
jjitfi895. consequence of that. , , , . 

" — ' 8017. Hut if the fact confronts you that the lana- 

JST lords do live in England, would you present the state 
of the exchange as final evidence to the contrary ?— 
You must look into all the circumstances because it 
might happen at the time these questions were raised, 
some particular expenditure wa3 going on in Ireland. 
The Government expenditure that goes on tends to 
reduce the exchange again, and there are a good many 
things to be considered in the matter, but 8,000,000/. 
seems to me a very large sum indeed ; if you consider 
that Schedule A. in Ireland amounts to about 
13 000,000/. altogether, and that is the principal 
source ’of investment income in Ireland, 8,000,000/. 
seems a very large sum indeed to be sent away. 

8018. The 8,000,000/. was not altogether from 
Schedule A., it was under various heads. No doubt 
the principal heads were referable to Schedule A. ? — 
Yes, I should have thought so. 

8019- Dealing as you do with hundreds of millions 
in Great Britain, even a scientific man is apt, is he 
not, to minimise the importance of 3,000,000/. or 
4 000 000/. a year to Ireland. It is very unimportant 
to you, but it would be very important to Ireland, 
would it not ? — No doubt that would be the effect, 
and it comes to be a question of what would seem to 
me a small margin. I should expect if I were 
studying the question ' minutely, to have a great deal 
of information from people acquainted with local 
circumstances, not only of Ireland generally, but 
of particular parts, and fill it up in detail, taking a 
county considering how the property is really occupied, 
who were the absentees, and how much land they had 
got. I need not say that one meets with Irish land- 
lords in England who make a general complaint that 
they received no rents from Ireland at all. 

8C20. What you have said about the expenditure 
of the government in Ireland reducing the exchange, 
and what you said formerly about the private incomes 
of officers in Ireland and money expended by tourists, 
all seems to me to suggest that the exchange itself is 
not offered by you as real evidence ? — Not as complete 
evidence, it is only as an indication, 
mncitv ns 8021. But do you suggest that whilst the removal of 
fflS the income of an absentee from Ireland to Great Britain 
S’.™ is felt for the moment, its effect disappears. What 
occurs to me is this, that a t the moment of the trans- 
fer of the income of a person who becomes an absentee, 
there is a local dislocation in consequence, but when 
that process goes on from year to year and extends 
from individuals to classes, and to districts over the 
country as a whole, the country does no doubt adjust 
itself to the change, but does it not do so by a con- 
traction of the labour market, and by the disappearance 
of that, part of the population which can no longer 
find employment ? — That would be the general effect 
as far as you can trace out that particular cause ; 
but I think wbat I pointed out was that if that cause 
did not exist you might have some other drain arising ; 

• it did not necessarily follow’ if you stopped that, that 

nothing else would happen. 

8022. I have noted in your answers from time to 
time the natural desire of a scientific man to give 
a complete view of anything he touches, but I should 
wish for my part, to disentangle one matter and have 
it noted, even if we can go no further. I would 
submit to you that even if the landowners (taking the 
two countries) of one country or a large proportion of 
them, passed out of their own country and live in the 
other that the subtraction of their incomes from their 
own country does debilitate the body politic there, 
does lessen the fund for employment and purchases, 
and necessarily sets the country on a downward 
grade ? — I do not know that I would go so far as 
that ; that would raise the question as to when 
absenteeism from a particular country began, and if it 
be the case that absenteeism is not new, that it has 
'existed for generations, I do not know how far you 
could speak of it. as having had auy general effect at 
a 88039. 


till, because the country must have long before become Mr.JU>beH 
adjusted to that condition. — ' 

8023. If 3,000,000/. a year of the rents raised upon 2 May iso s. 
Irish soil are spent in England, would not that in a Taxable 
sense produce an injury to Ireland and a benefit to JSecteiTi^ 
England ? — I do not know that you could say an economic 
injury to Ireland and a benefit to England in that broad ram ' 
way, except in the aggregate that it makes England 

so much stronger and Ireland so much weaker, but it 
would not necessarily imply that the people of Ireland 
individually suffered by it and the people of England 
individually gained very much by it. I am making a 
distinction between the aggregate resources of one 
nation compared with another and the particular wel- 
fare of the individuals. 

8024. Absenteeism began long ago, no doubt, but 
it has continued incessantly, and has continued to 
develop ; and what presses upon me is the considera- 
tion that when a body of income disappears and con- 
tinues to disappear from that country, and the income 
natural to that country goes into another, the employ- 
ment of labour is diminished in one country and 
extended in the other ; that the poorer country has 
emigration to look to simply, and the richer country 
keeps the people at home ? — That is to say, that the 
aggregate of one country is less, and the aggregate of 
the other more ? 

8025. Yes. — That applies to all cases of absenteeism, 
but I made a distinction between that and the indi- 
vidual welfare of the people of the respective countries. 

8026. I should like to submit to you a concrete 
case, the case of the city of Dublin, which was at one 
time not very remote, the residence of a great number 
of Irish peers and other landlords. Owing to familiar 
causes they have left, and live now in England, and 
the result has been that the prosperous industries in 
the city of Dublin have disappeared ; the dwellings 
and mansions of the peers and landlords are tenement- 
houses of the most squalid class ; the market for 
employment almost nothing ; and the effects there are 
unmistakable; they have turned the city of Dublin 
from a prosperous city to one that is struggling under 
a great load of poverty ? — That is so ; the aggregate 
of Dublin is so much less than it was at a certain 
other time or than it would be if these people were to 
continue to live in Dublin. I may mention, as you 
have referred to Dublin, that I have beard of Turin 
in Italy exhibiting somewhat the same kind of phe- 
nomena, not perhaps to the same extent. Since that 
place ceased to be the capital of a considerable part of 
Italy, and a new capital has been founded iu Florence, 
and' then in Borne, Turin has suffered in consequence ; 
but that is a different thing from saying that the 
people of Italy as a whole, including the people of 
Piedmont, are not better off than they were. 1 make 
the distinction between the two cases, that you might 
have one locality diminished in its aggregate, but yet 
the welfare of the whole community, including even 
the people of that locality, might be improved. 

8027. You have given very striking evidence about 
the relative ages of the population, the relative increase 
of births over deaths, and the character of emigration, 
both as between males and females and as between 
adults and children. Does it not occur to you that 
this chronic, and continual absenteeism, by lessening the 
means for the employment of labour, has produced 
the spirit of emigration and has brought about what 
you have called that inferiority of condition which 
you describe as one of the causes of a lower taxable 
capacity ? — I should rather be inclined to say that 
many of these evils, and that absenteeism itself, are 
due to the more general causes which divert popula- 
tion from agricultural places to other places and to 


'“ImS.'tou have been very careful in all that yon Tr.t.ol 
have written and said, I think, to deal with the capacity, 
assessments under Schedule A., as indicating only the 
capacity of the persons dealt witn in those assessments, 
and not the general capacity of the country ' . Acs. 

8029. That is one thing, but frequently in these 


E 
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1 CHire£ h CTt t ^ ie assessmen ^ s under Schedule A. cited as proof of 
— ' ' the relative taxable capacity of the two communities 
2 May 189 5. a s a whole ? — That would not be fair at all, because 
Tests ot you could not use Schedule A. in that manner unless 

capacity. y ou had reason to believe that the proportion of 

property dealt with in Schedule A. to thei whole 
property and income of the two communities was the 
same in both. 

8030. And where an effort is made to. apply 
Schedule A. to that larger use which I have men- 
tioned, then the subtraction from one country of a. 
large part of the income assessed under Schedule. A. 
would become aunatter of 'some importance, would it 
jiot ibi-That would be so, undoubtedly. 

8031. In your evidence upon the relative taxable 
capacity you suggest the two great heads of capital 
and income, and you prefer income as a test, as I 
understand ? — Yes. 

8032. You prefer income as a test, do you not, 
because capital itself is not h test, of income?— -Yes. 

Relative 8033. A country with a relatively small capital 
Great may nave, may it not, a relatively large income, and 
lrelanci. and the converse may be the case ? — Yes. 

8034. In your article in 1886 you put the capital 
of Great Britain at 9,600,000,000?., and Ireland 
400,000,000/., or 1 to 24 ? — I should say that both 
figures were rather too low. 

8035. How do you modify them now ?— I think 
you will find later figures in my book on the .Growth 
of Capital. I cannot carry them in my head, but 
both were somewhat increased, though the proportion 
was about the same when I came to take a year or 
two later, with all the advantage of the income tax 
figures, to make a calculation in the way I had done 
before. 

8036. But you would not say, would you, that the 
proportion of 1 to 24, which you stated in 1886, has 
greatly varied since ?--I think not. I do not think 
there is sufficient evidence to say it has greatly varied 
since, but then I have not looked minutely into any 
income tax figures for that purpose later than 188.7 or 
1888 ; , I think. I have not looked into the figures 
recently for that purpose. 

8037. The capital of Ireland, I take it, can always 
be more minutely ascertained than that of Great 
Britain, can it not ? — I think it can be. It is more 
easy for one man to look into the facts with regard 
to a country like Ireland with less than five millions 
of people than it is to look into the facts with regard 
to the United Kingdom with close upon 40 millions ; 
the last problem is much bigger than the first. 

8038. The wealth of Ireland is substantially within 
her shores, but the wealth of England being diffused, 
it is more difficult to estimate, is it not ? — -There are 
other difficulties ; the manufacturing and mercantile 
business of England is a business to which it is very 
difficult to affix a capital sum; you cannot get at the 
figures of capital very well. 

Assessment 8039. When you come to income, I think yOu 
toincome suggested three different lines of inquiry. You 
suggested generally that if you double the gross 
assessment to income tax, you acquired an idea as to 
the amount of the gross income, did you not ? — That 
seemed to be the rough deduction from what Dudley 
Baxter did nearly 30 years ago, and as far as I can 
judge it works out fairly well, but it is not a thing 
conclusive, it is only to help one to investigate and 
form ideas as one goes along, it is not conclusive and 
definite of course. 

8040. Then you proceeded more closely to take 
the net assessment under all the schedules? — Yes. 

8041. Which you consider more reliable, do you 
not ? — That gave a proportion of 1 to 22 ? — Yes. 

8042. Then the yield gives a proportion of 1 to 
24; why do you prefer the net assessment to the 
vield? — Because I think there are some questions 
respecting the yield which I was not quite able to 
follow — questions of detail, and the Treasury in their 
statements made certain adjustments which they 
thought brought, out the yield as between Englaud, 
Scotland, and Ireland, more accurately. I did not 


follow up these questions of detail m any way, because Mr » 

I did not think they were very: material for any 
purpose. 

8043. You have no doubt, I think, that Ireland ‘ 
is more strictly valued than England to the income 

tax? — Generally speaking;' is! ' 

8044. For obvious reasons in a small poor country, 
where property is easily ascertained, the valuation is 
likely to be more full, is it not, than in a country 
where fortunes and incomes exist in multitudes?— 

That was one of the general reasons which I gave, 
and also that there are special difficulties in a metro- 
polis like : London in making your assessments, because 
no man kno\v= what his neighbour does. 

8045. What you have stated as to the difficulty of 
valuing industrial profits, and also as to the diffusion 
of British property throughout the world, would 
apply not only to the capita 1 , but also to the valua- 
tions for income tax, would it not ? — That would be 
so. 

8046. And suggests that a great deal of British 
property escapes assessment? — I am not. quite sure 
but what some of it, according to the strict reading of 
the Income Tax Acts, ought to escape assessment. 

I believe there is a question as to whether profits 
made abroad, which are not brought home to this 
country, are liable to be assessed at all. 

8047. But it is British wealth ? — Yes, but it is not 
liable to be assessed until the profit is brought home ; 
that is a point of law of some difficulty, and I do not 
know how far the decisions have fixed it. 

8048. Whatever may be the relative fulness of the Wage- 
valuation of Ireland and Great Britain under the 
separate schedules, taking the proportion of 1 to 22 Britain «l 
afforded by the nett assessment, you then pass on to Irelai “ 1 ' 
consider whether that proportion could be modified 

by the receipts of the wage-earning class, do you not ? 

— Yes. 

8049. And you found, did you not, after a very 
exhaustive inquisition, dependent upon many details, 
that the wage-earner in Ireland, man for man, earns 
about half what is earned by the wage-earner in Great 
Britain ? — That is what I thought would be the case. 

8050. That, taking the population at between one- 
eighth or one-ninth of the United Kingdom, as it now 
stands, would give a proportion of one-eighteenth, 
would it not ?— Something like that, as far as that 
part of the matter is concerned. 

8051. But that proportion of 1 to 18 has to be 
considered by the light of a more precarious employ- 
ment for the great masses of people in Ireland, and 
also by what you have brought out in your evidence, 
tlie inferiority of power and condition of the popu- 
lation, the greater number of the aged ? — Yes, and 
that you have a larger proportion of people above the 
age at which incomes are earned in Ireland than what 
you have in Great Britain. 

8052. You conclude, do you, that the proportion 
afforded by the income tax is certainly not to be 
modified by the proportion existing between the 
wage-earning classes ? — I think not, or not sensibly 
modified. I think I pointed out, if you took one- 
eighteenth for one-half of the income and one twenty- 
second for the other half of the income, and put them 
together and took the average, you would get one- 
twentieth, which was not a figure very widely different 
from one twenty-second, so that you do not sensibly 
modify the figures by even allowing that the income of 
the working classes of Ireland is one-eigliteenth. 

8053. Having pursued those two modes of inquiry Apj'*' 
first by doubling the assessment and then by com- froM- 
paring the proportions afforded by the wages, you 
passed on, did you not, to a still closer inquiry by 
ascertaining the actual earnings of the whole actual 
agricultural population, and comparing that with the 
remainder? — I entered upon that as a separate 
inquiry to see how it would work out. Of course 
there are great advantages in these matters in ab- 
solutely independent lines of inquiry. 
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. • gool 1 - You ascertained the actual number of people 
dependent on agriculture, did you not ?— Yes, according 
■jlay”i835. tO the Census. „ 

• -a—; 3055, And you ascer mined the income from agri- 

Hgf culture by very elaborate inquiries, and you found, as 
In# i understand, that very year the landlords’ rent, the 
labourers’ wages, and the farmers’ profits all three 
added together make 40,000,0002. ? — -That was 1 about 
the figure at which I arrived 

8056. Sixty-four per cent, of the people, making 
40000,000/., you conclude that the remaining 36 per 
cent, might, make about the same ? — I think the re- 
maining 66 per cent, perhaps make rather more. I 
think that was the conclusion I came to. 

8057. More altogether ? — More per head. 

8058. But weight has to be. thrown, has it not, 
upon the consideration that the 40,000,000/. which 
you allot to the 64 per cent., includes 10,000,000/. of 
rent, includes the whole income of the landlords ? — I 
think I stated that at the time I gave evidence. 

8059. That seems to suggest, does it not, that an 
equal measure of income would certainly be ample for 
the 3.6 per cent, left because you distribute over the 
36 per cent, left, the proportionate income of the 
tenants and the landlords taken together ?— Are you 
speaking of the income per head now ? 

8060. No, on . the aggregate ? — I dp not think I 
suggested that the aggregate of the remaining 36 per 
cent, would be equal to the aggregate of the 64 per 


8061. Did you not ?— No, I did not suggest that. 

Aemgaie 8062. It would be important now if you were to 

Sami. 0 ' state what your investigations lead you to suggest ?— 

I said if you took it arithmetically and allowed as 
much per head to the remaining 36 per cent, as you 
do to the 64 per cent., you would come at a figure of 
rather more than 60,000,000/. to, 63,000,000/. That 
would tie the arithmetical comparison, but I suggested 
that probably the income of the remaining 36 per- 
cent. was rather more than 23,000,000/. That is 
how I put it. I gave you liow the exact comparison 
would be. If you took it that the industry of the 
remaining part of the people of Ireland was as pro- 
ductive as the 64 per cent., you would get a figure of 
f 23,000,000/., but, for various reasons, I think you 

must take it as somewhat more, but what precise 
figure I have no means of stating exactly. 

8063. Can you suggest any reason for supposing 
that the 36 per cent, have an income of more than 

23.000. 000/., seeing that the 54 per cent, includes 
the landlord’s rent? — The 36 per cent, would include 
the professional classes in Ireland for instance. 

8064. But the 64 per cent, includes professional 
classes who receive by far the larger share of the 
gross income of the country ? — Not qua income. 
The 64 per cent, may also include professional 
people as well as landlords, but in their character 
as landlords and as dependent upon agriculture, the 

40.000. 000/. includes everything ; if you have to 
consider that they are rendering services and re- 

. ceiving incomes in some other capacity, then they 

are not included. They should rather go with the 
36 per cent. 

8065. The amount that individual members of 
that class would receive in any other Capacity 
would apparently he but a small proportion of the 
amount of 10,000,000/. or so received as rent ? 
— But still it would add to what the 36 per 
cent, receive. Then the 36 per cent, would include 
the artizans in Ii-eland and the profits upon brewing, 
ship-building, and industries of that kind. 

8066. Certainly, those would just be the things, 
would they not, to supply the wages? — I do not 
propose to submit any figures but I" did' make some 
calculation in my own mind as to the general pro- 
duct of other industries in Ireland, and I think that 
you must increase that 23,000,000/. to some extent. 

8067. Do you make any suggestion ? — I do not 

I like to suggest any definite figures more than what 

I have suggested in connection with the Income 
Tax — the doubling of the Income Tax figures. 


- 35 

8068. (Chairman.) In the last question in which Mr. Robert 
you referred to these figures, you based it as between T2L'; ' 

63.000. 000/. and 76,000,000/., do you not ?— That 2 Ma >' 189 5 - 

was SO. Aggregate 

8069. You leave it open to that extent, do you.? gggJJ* 

Yes, on that line of inquiry I do not like to be more 

definite than the actual data which you have. 

8070. (Mr. Sexton.) If that were. done, the effect of 
it would be, would it not, to attribute to the 36 per cent, 
an income in the aggregate of nearly double that 
obtained . by the 64 per cent., although the 64 per 
cent, includes the whole rental of the country as well 
as the. farmers? — That is my impression; that it is 
more in proportion per head from the non-agricultural 
districts of Ireland than it is from the agricultural. 

8071. If we assume for the purpose of making a 
computation that the income of the non-agricultural 
classes is the same on the whole as that of the 
agricultural classes,, that would make the gross income 

63.000. 000, would it not ?— That is so. 

8072. Sir Edward Hamilton in a. memorandum in Consunip-^ 
which he professes not to offer any opinion, but to pa id articles 
submit facts, introduced this statement. “ But ‘ the j * v a 0 ,* t st 0( 

“ taxable income’ (to quote Mr. G-iffen) is the income capacity. 

« remaining after ‘allowance for the minimum 
“ ‘ necessary to maintain a population upon a given 
“ ‘ standard of living ’ ; and that minimum may vary 
“ greatly. It is quite conceivable that an Irishman 
“ with a weekly wage of only 10s. or 12s. may have a 
“ larger margin to spend as he pleases than an 
“ Englishman or Scotchman writh a weekly wage of 
“ 18s. The Irishman may be able to house himself 
“ more cheaply. He may have less to - spend on his 
“ fuel. His food may -be cheaper. His clothing may 
« cost him less. Therefore the amount of a man’s 
“ income is not necessarily a test of his capacity to 
“ bear taxation. Perhaps a better test of the amount 
“ which the taxpayer can afford to pay for being 
“ governed, protected, and educated, is the residue of 
“ income remaining after bare necessities of life have 
« been met, and probably the best and readiest means 
“ of gauging that residue is to be found in the amount 
“ which he spends on luxuries. Now it so happens 
“ that the only dutiable articles of consumption are 
“ luxuries of the masses, unless tea be excepted from 
“ that category, and as the amount of duty paid on 
“ such articles is approximately ascertainable, it. is 
“ possible to make an estimate of the amount which 
“ the people of Great Britain and Ireland respectively 
“ consume, and the amount which they respectively 
“ spend in buying it. I submit the estimate with 
“ much diffidence.” Then he appends tables which 
submit the conclusion not yet in any measure sifted, 
that per head of the population in England 51. 4s. 8 d. 
is spent on the duty and cost of excisable articles, and 
in Ireland 4Z. 0s. 1<Z. Do you observe that after 
havino- stated that the true test is the residue remaining 
■ after the necessaries of life have been met, Sir Edward 
Hamilton instead of estimating the cost of necessaries, 
and deducting that from the income in order to find 
the margin, begins at the other end, and taking the 
articles which are actually the subject of taxation, he 
finds what is spent upon them, and he suggests that 
what is spent upon them is in itself a justification of 
the tax. How does that course of reasoning appear to 
yon ?— That would rather involve me in a criticism 
of Sir Edward Hamilton, and it seems tome incon- 
sistent with a good deal I have said, and to which 
I would still adhere ; but if the question is put to me 
so directly, I think I should say that there is no reason 
to believe that a man with 10s. a week in Ireland 
could by any possibility have a surplus approaching 
that of a man with 18s. a week in England, that 
there is nothing on which he can expend his income 
as far as we know, cheaper in Ireland than in Great 
Britain. The food, the clothing, the articles of import, 
such as sugar, tea, aud things of that kind are just 
as cheap in this country as they are in Ireland — 
sometimes cheaper— and possibly if the poorer people 
of Ireland pay less for house rent, for instance, and 
consequently have a larger surplus than they otherwise 
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Mr. Robert would have, the reason would be that they have not 
Oiffen, C.B. t ] le same accommodation, they are not getting the same 
s May 189 5. article, and I think we might consider that they are 
Consump- not even expending what it is necessary they should 
tionof duty- expenc l j a order to live in a proper manner. That 
as a test ot is what I should say with reference to that suggestion, 
capacity. that it is possible for people in Ireland with that large 
difference of income from peoplsi e England, to have 
an equal surplus. I do not think that is at all possible, 
and I do not think it is possible given an expenditure 
upon the same things, and equal accommodation that 
you can do any better with 18s. a week in Ireland 
than what you can do in Great Britain generally. I 
do not view the mere fact that people in Ireland spend 
more upon tea, tobacco, beer, and spirits, much more 
than you would think in comparison with people in 
England, shows anything as to the taxable capacity 
whatsoever. 

8073. If a legislator having before him the fact of 
the prevalence of certain habits of consumption 
amongst the people of food and drink, choose to lay 
taxes on the use of that food and drink, and those 
taxes took a heavier part of the income or the 
margin of income of one country than the 
other, can the circumstance that a certain sum 
is expended on those articles be pleaded in justi- 
fication. In other words can the fact of the tax be 
used to justify itself? — I do not think in that way. 
Of course you must study all the evidence you can get 
as to the resources of the two particular communities 
you are comparing, and that particular fact may be 
evidence as far as it goes, but it may be overridden by 
other evidence, and I think in the case of Ireland ami 
Great Britain the other evidence is so overwhelmingly 
strong that you can have no doubt about the relative 
resources. 

8074. If the Imperial Government avails itself of 
the existence of certain habits of consumption to levy 
a revenue is it reasonable to say to people, having so 
availed itself, “ change those habits and you will not 
pay any longer ” ? — I think that is quite unreasonable. 
That is what was said about the lime of the Com- 
mittee of 1865, and I recollect quite well remarking 
upon it as a most curious tiling to say, because when- 
ever it came to be a subject of real debate between 
the people of two communities, the community which 
was paying more than its proportion to the resources 
would have so strong a case that the other side would 
not be arguable. 

8075. And if the people did change their habits 
and cease to consume the articles, is there anything to 
assure us that the same revenue would not be raised 
by some other mode ? — I think that would be so, and 
one can almost conceive if you were to tax potatoes 
instead of whisky and tobacco, probably the relative 
revenue obtained from Ireland would be still greater 
than it is. 

8076. As to the use of the term “ luxuries,” does 
it not appear that in a country where the conditions oi 
housing, clothing, and food are such as to maintain 
physical vigour and comfort, that an article may be 
a luxury which in a poorer country where cold, 
hunger, and other privations are suffered, the same 
article may be a necessary ? — I do not agree with the 
distinction which is often drawn between luxuries 


and necessaries at all, and I do not think it is an Mr. 
economic distinction ; it is a sort of sumptuary 
distinction, and what the exact value of it in a 2 May la, 
scientific sense may be it is very difficult to tell, 
but there is no doubt that as regards a great many tio “ot4r. 
articles which are generally spoken of as luxuries, it asat^*' 
may also be quite true that a great deal of the 
consumption of those articles is not the consumption ' r ' 
of luxuries but the consumption of necessaries by 
those people who consume them, although in popular 
speech they may still be spoken of as luxuries. 

8077. In fact by the use of them they become 
necessaries, do they not? — I think as regards tea, 
and a certain portion of the consumption of tobacco, 
beer, and spirits, they may be spoken of as almost 
necessary articles of consumption in a country with 
the climate of these islands. 

8078. Regarding the country as we are instructed 
to regard it not only from an equitable but “ from the 
most equitable point of view.” Is it to you conceiv- 
able that in a country where the average income of 
the working man is 10s. or 12s. a week, there can be' 
a larger margin, and that there must not be a smaller 
margin than in a country where the wages are 18s. ? — 

I think that seems self-evident, and if the members of 
the Commission would look at some of the budgets of 
working-class expeuditure which have been published 
at different times (we have published some at the 
Board of Trade), they will find that as the income 
diminishes the proportion spent upon articles of food 
increases, and vice versa. If you have an income of 
40/. a year, say, perhaps 60 per cent, will be spent on 
articles of food ; if you have an income of 80/., perhaps 
less than 50 per cent . ; if you have an income of 100/., 
perhaps 40 per cent, only on articles of food, and so 
on. As the income increases, the proportion spent 
upon articles of food diminishes — that is what you 
actually find in practice. 

8070. The important inference seems to be, does it 
not, that if you take two countries, one with a large 
average individual income and the other with a smaller 
average individual income, and' apply what is loosely 
called taxes, but what may be more precisely called 
identical taxes on the same articles of consumption, 
the so-called tax will fetch more in one country than 
in the other ? — I think that is quite evident. With 
reference to articles of luxury, I should like to say 
this. You will find in Adam Smith, for instance, that 
meat is spoken of as a luxury, and not as an article of 
necessary food at all. 

8080. Meat is distinctly a luxury in Ireland ; there 
are many people in Ireland who only eat meat two or 
three times a year, while they smoke tobacco every 
day ? — Yes, so many questions might arise the 
moment you tried to apply this sumptuary distinction 
to economic and financial discussions. 

8081. In the endeavour to ascertain what is the 
taxable margin of the incomes of the people of the 
two countries, do you think it is an appropriate way 
instead of determining what subsistence costs, and 
leaving a margin in, to take it at the other end, and 
by measuring the amount paid for what may be 
termed luxuries, call that a margin ? — I do not think 
that is satisfactory. 


The witness withdrew. 
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TWENTIETH DAY. 


Friday, 3rd May 1895. 


At Committee Room B, House of Lords. 


Present : 

The Right Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, Chair man . 


Lord Farrer. 

Lord "Welby. 

The Right Hon. The 0 Conor Don. 
The Hon. Edward Blake, M.P. 


Charles E. Martin, Esq. 

J. E. Redmond, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Sexton, Esq., M.P. 

Henry F. Slattery, Esq. 

Mr. B. H. Holland, 


Mr. Robert Giffen, C.B., LL.D., recalled and further examined. 


W*?*' go82. (Mr. Sexton .) At what amount do you estimate 

s May 1895. t jj e current annual income of Great Britain ?— I cannot 
Aeermtc put any exact figure upon it, but I should think not less 
incoraoof a |, the present moment than 1,500, 000, 000i. or of the 
Britain and United Kingdom, I should rather say. 

Ireland. gogg Jn order to ascertain the income of Great 
Britain we have to deduct from that, what ?— What I 
would assign to Ireland, but that does not make much 
difference one way or the other. 

8084. But if we do deduct it, you would deduct how 
much?— 70,000,0001. to 75,000,0001. 

8085. Then the income of Great Britain at present you 
estimate at between 1.400,000,0001. and 1,500,000,0001. . 
—That would be so, but I think I ought to say in these 
matters there is some difficulty, because after an interval 
of two or three years you always get a different figure. 

8086. But I think you will agree will you not, that m 
order to afford a basis for discussion and recommenda- 
tion, it is much better to have a figure, even though it 
may be qualified by arguments, than to have no figure r 
— No doubt it would be better to put it in that way. 

8087. You valued the income of Great Britain in 
1886 at 1,200,000,0001. ?— I think I put that as a mini- 
mum which was good enough for me to take— I did not 
put it as an exact figure, but as a minimum sum which 
was good enough for the purposes for which I was 
discussing the subject. 

8088. Your memory is quite correct. You said : “I 
“ have a strong feeling that in these figures, which 
“ were based very much on what Mr. Dudley Baxter 
“ and Mr. Leone Levi had done, I gave too little to 
“ Great Britain if not too much to Ireland ? ” — I think 
it is very important to draw attention to that point, 
that to use figures which were good enough for that 
discussion is not quite the same thing as a statistical 
figure which you have arrived at after a statistical 
investigation, and it is not to be treated in the same 
manner. 

Relative 8089. But the comparison of the two figures of 
progress of 1,200,000,0001. ten years ago and over 1,400,000,0001. now 
Britain and 'wcmld suggest a marvellous rate of progress, would it 
Ireland. not. It would suggest that the increment to the annual 
income of Great Britain in ten years has been equal to 
two or three times the whole annual income of Ireland ? 
— I should not be surprised at that result. The 
addition to the population of Great Britain in ten years 
is close upon 3,000,000, and that bears a very large pro- 
portion to the total population of Ireland, and if you 
allow even for a moderate increase per head in the 
income of the people of Great Britain you soon get out 
a figure of increase in ten years which exceeds the total 
figure of Ireland in a given time. 

8090. We know that in about every 15 years Great 
Britain adds to its population a number now about 
equal to the whole population of Ireland ? — That is so. 

8091. These considerations remind one of a very 
striking saying of yours, that in time Ireland may come 
to be, in relation to Great Britain, a larger Isle of Man ? 
— That was the sort of idea I had of the drift of events — 
that if you have Ireland going on as other agricultural 
districts are doing, not increasing in population, and 
Great Britain increasing as it has been, that would be 
the final effect before many generations are over unless 
something happens to reverse the movement. 


8092. The population of Ireland is on a declining 8MayI , 

scale, and the agricultural income of Ireland, which is at — ; — 

any rate the main bulk of her income, whatever may be 

total, is diminishing, and has depreciated seriously in great 
recent years ? — I think in recent years it has suffered Britain u 
to some extent as expressed in money by the general lrela " a ’ 
fall in prices, and that that has been a disadvantage to 
the Irish people as to other agricultural communities. 

8093. We have your evidence fortified by the facts as 
to the course of prices by the evidence of the Irish 
Registrar-General, and by the proceedings on the 
Irish Land Commission as to rent?— I know those 
proceedings and the efforts that were made to obtain a 
continuous record of prices, and there is no doubt 
there has been a fall of prices in recent years which 
must have affected Ireland as an agricultural com- 
munity disadvantageous^. 

8094. Have these facts suggested to you that in the 
effort to strike a proportion for a permanent scheme of 
taxation it would be necessary to have a regard to the 
wonderful progressive condition of Great Britain, and 
to the stationary, if not retrogressive, state of Ireland? 

— That was the occasion of my suggestion. 

8095. As to the income of Ireland between the & SKrc ~ ; 
figures which you have been considering, the figure of income 

76.000. 0001., founded upon a rather arbitrary assump- lrela "' 1 
tion that the gross income may be double the income 

tax assessment, and the figure of 63,000,0001. founded 
on the idea that the income of the non- agricultural 
body is the same as the agricultural body, I would 
wish to submit two or three considerations to you. 

In the first place, if we were to prefer the figure of 

76.000. 0001., we have to assume, have we not, that 
although the rent of the landlord, the labourers’ pay, 
and the farmers’ profit are all included in the 

40.000. 0001., and the agricultural body have two-thirds 
of the whole, the one remaining third earn nearly as 
much as the two-thirds? — I think that is quite 
possible, but that you would have to assume. 

8096. Although I should suppose certainly that the 
inclusion of the rent of 10,000,0001. in the 40,000,0001. 
would amply cover the professional and mercantile 
incomes on the other side, and would make it just to 
assume that the non- agricultural earnings were no 
greater than the agricultural on the whole ?— My 
impression is that the figure of 63,000,0001. would be 
too low. If, as it is quite easy for anyone to do, you 
take ihe figures of the census and the numbers of 
people in different occupations, and apply very roughly 
the average income which you derive from these 
different figures of wages I have given you, I think 
you would find then the figure of 63,000,0001. would 
come out rather too low. 

8097. At present I find it hard to realise that the 
non-agricultural third earn nearly double as much as 
the agricultural two-thirds, although that two-thirds 
includes the rent ? — I have put all the figures before you 
for the purpose of enabling you to form a judgment, 
but I think if you would take the trouble to make a 
rough calculation in the way I suggest, you would find 
you would como at a figure of more than 63,000,0001. 

8098. I am submitting the difficulties I feel in my 
own mind with the view of getting light from you. 

i In 1886, you thought the valuation of 70,000,0001. 
rather high, did you not ? You said “ I put down the 
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“ -whole income of Great Britain at about 1.200,000,0002. 
“ and that of Ireland alone at just over 70,000,0001. 
“ But 1 have a strong feeling that in these figures, 
“ which were based very much on what Mr. Dudley 
“ Baxter and Mr. Leone Levi had done, 1 gave too 
“ little to Great Britain, if not too much to Ireland ” ? 
— I think I have looked into matters a little more fully 
since that time. That was one figure out of a great 
many in a very short article which took a great deal 
of trouble, and since that time I think very likely to 
some extent there has been an improvement in Irish 
wages of a non-agricultural kind, and that there have 
been other changes. At any rate, I had not looked 
into the matter so fully in 1886, as I have since 
done. 

8099. Anyone living in Ireland- and studying her 
affairs from day to day would be surprised to hear that 
if 70,000,0001. was too high or high enough in 1886, 
there should be a higher income now.; her income 
must be much lower must it not, now, considering the 
great fall in agricultural value, which is the main bulk 
of the income ? — I think, on the other hand, you will 
find that in industrial business in Ireland as in other 
parts, there has been some improvement in wages, and 
I think probably in some respects a greater improve- 
ment in Ireland than in Great Britain, because they 
have been coming up to the level of Great Britain 
more and more in regard to artisan and industrial 
pursuits. 

8100. I rather gathered from your evidence as to 
wages, that wages do not fluctuate ; that you regard 
them as a non-fluctuating quantity, and that estimates 
of wages taken 10 years ago would be good enough 
lor the present time ? — I do not think I quite said that. 
In the United Kingdom generally that might be 60 , 
but. it. might be the case that in a special part of the 
United Kingdom like Ireland, the process of coming 
up to the general level might have been going on. 

8101. Your calculation of average income quoted by 
Sir Edward Hamilton gives 14Z. as the average income 
all over Ireland. If you multiply that on the present 
population, it will give a figure very nearly approach- 
ing the 63,000,0001., will it not? — But if to some extent 
the resources of Ireland remain the same although the 
population diminishes, then you ought to increase the 
figure per head. 

8102. Certainly, but on the other hand, do you not 
sec the figures of the Registrar-General, and the 
proceedings of the Land Commission suggest that 
agricultural values which amounted to 40,000,000/. a 
year have shrunk by about one-third during the last 
few years? — But there' has perhaps been a special 
decrease of agricultural income owing to that circum- 
stance and yet an increase of the other income in 
Ireland which has not been affected in the same way 
by the fall of prices. 

.8103. But is it not a difficult assumption in regard to 
a country dependent, so much upon agricultural 
prosperity, that if the income of the farmer diminishes 
materially, the other wages of the country can have 
much increased ? — I think not ; for this reason, that a 
considerable part of the other income of the countrv 
is derived from an. export trade, and that it is compara- 
tively independent of the conditions of the agricultural 
income; for instance, the ship-building in Belfast 
is a kind of . export trade ; the linen manufacture leads 
to an export trade ; brewing and distilling leads to an 
export trade ; and they are not so much dependent — at 
any rate they are not dependent exclusively by any 
means — upon the home trade, that is to say upon the 
agriculture of the rest of the country. 

8104. Quito true, but the ship-building is confined to 
one town, the linen trade to two or three, and tie 
distilling and the brewing to two or three ; the number 
employed in those trades are so infinitesimally minute 
compared to the total even of the labouring non- 
agricultural population that I hesitate to attribute to 
that cause any material importance on the whole 
average P — Still these numbers make up a considerable 
part of the numbers of people employed in Ireland 
outside of agriculture. 

8105. Out of a million and a half of Irish . people 
sustained outside of agriculture, 1 suppose there will 
be certainly 300,000 or 400,000 male adults, and I 
should not think that above one-tenth of that number 
would be employed in these particular industries p— 

I think more than that, and with regtod to the linen 


manufacture, for instance, you have very considerable Hr. s,jj Crt 
numbers. no doubt, of women and children employed. OJi. 

-8106. -In-Belfast P — And the neighbourhood. s May 

8107. I will not press that further. I would like to Assregate 
remind you now of the method you pursued in 1886 in iS"? 01 
estimating the total income of Ireland. You took the a "“' 
agricultural income, but you deducted from it the rent 
before finding the average income of each individual 
of the agricultural community. Then you applied the 
average income of the agricultural person, namely 
10/., leaving out the rent to the remainder of the 
population, assuming that half the remainder of the 
population earned the same as the agricultural body, 
and the other half 50 per cent, more P — I really have 
forgotten the method which I employed then so as to 
arrive at some approximate figure. • >i 

.8108. That method appears to have been carefully 
considered as the whole article was unquestionably as 
carefully considered a document as I have ever read. 

If we apply that method now, taking the agricultural 
income of 40,000,000/.. and deducting the rent of 

10.000. 000/. dividing into the balance of 30,000,000/. 
the 3,000,000 of people engaged in agriculture you find 
an average of 10Z. You then assume that of the 
remaining population of one million and a half, half of 
them, namely 750,000 earn an average income of 10Z. 
each, or say, 7,500,000Z. ; that the other 750,000 earn an 
average income of 15Z. each, or say, 11,250, 000Z. Adding 
the two together you have a non-agricultural income of 
about 19,000,000Z. which added to the 30,000,000/.. of 
agricultural income and the 10,000,000/; of rent, makes 
together a total of 59,000,000Z. or 60,000,000/. as the 
gross income of Ireland so that this amount approxi- 
mates closely to the lower of the two estimates, namely 

63.000. 000z., and indicates that such estimate is not 
likely to be under the mark ? — I have no doubt I did 
the best I could in 1886, but I have really quite 
forgotten at this moment the method I employed. I 
think if I were doing the sum now, I should find that 
in consequence of these figures as to wages which have 
been obtained altogether since that date, I should 
proceed by a somewhat different method, and apply 
these figures of wages to the figures of the census 
which I recommend you to follow, and other members 
of the Commission to follow, I think you would 
then find that you would arrive at a somewhat larger 
sum than 63,00O,00OZ. for the total income of Ireland. 

8109. The main difficulty I feel is that in the case of a 
country more purely agricultural perhaps than an- 
other in Europe, that the incomes of more than one-third 
of the people not employed in agriculture are supposed 
to be nearly relatively double these of the parts so 
engaged ? — No doubt there are some difficulties in the 
matter. I will give you an illustration of how the 
thing works out in detail. You will find that the 
constabulary, for instance, have an income of 1,400,000/. 
or something like that, and if you apply that to the 
numbers you find you get a figure much above any sort 
of average for Ireland. There are one or two other 
employments of that kind, and you find they do have 
some effect on the whole figure of the total income of 
Ireland, when you take these things info account. 1 

8110. I would consider that of great weight if the 
rent were not included, but I consider the rent of 

10.000. 000/. to be so largo a factor as to overbear apy 
other considerations P— No , doubt these are very fail- 
considerations, and you must weigh them with the 
other evidence when you come to put it together, but 
I think I should recommend you. to give your mind 
to it a little and look at the figures of occupations in 
the census and the rates of -yvages which I have given. 

I think you will then find that there is probably some 
reason for believing that the income per head outside 
of agriculture is more than the income inside of 
agriculture. 

8111. (Chairman.) Parenthetically, as to what you 
have said about the constabulary, . do yo,u count the 
constabulary as married men with their families, or 
do you take them singly ? — I was simply comparing 
them with reference to the average income of people in 
Ireland. 

8112. But the average income is of people married 
and not married, and children, all round, is it . not P— 

Yes. I was simply mentioning it as a case of people 
employed in Ireland who get much larger incomes 
than people would get employed in agriculture. 

8113. (Mr. Sexton.) There are .12,000 police, their pay 
is 900,000/., giving an average of 75/. P— I . thinki you 
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will find there has been some increase, in that payor 

recent years. 

8114- I am giving the present pay ? — I am comparing 
it with the estimates made in 1886. That was one of 
tho elements as to the increase in incomes, and 
although the numbers are small, yet when you find this 
is happening as to one class of people, and when you 
find that similar things have been occurring with refer- 
ence to other classes, that helps to pull up the total. •’ 
8115V It does. I quite realise that the non-agri- 
cuitural income may be larger than the agricultural 
income, but I find it hard to realise that it may be 
double, esnecially as that involves the assumption that 
the valuation which yon thought rather too high in 
1886 is much exceeded now, and the average income 
which you calculated a few years ago points to the 
lower and not to the higher sum. However, we shall 
apply ourselves as well as we can, to that matter. You 
have'said, having regard to the data ■ which you have 
submitted, that no scheme of permanent taxation 
could be founded on the assumption that the gross 
income of Ireland stands in a higher proportion to that 
of Great; Britain than 1 to 25? -I think so. 

8116. Having found the income, we have to find the 
taxable income, and yon lay down, the science and 

1 equity of the matter in these terms in your article of 
1886, page 333, “ The taxable income of Ireland must 
“ boar a still smaller proportion to the taxable income 
“ of Great Britain than does its gross income or 
“ capital to the gross income or capital of Great 
“ Britain. The taxable income is the income remain- 
“ ing after allowance for the minimum necessary to 
“ maintain a population upon a given standard of 
“ living. In this sense, giving the people of Great 
“ Britain an average of 121 per head as the minimum, 

“ they have a taxable income of about 800,000,0001. 

“ sterling annually.” That is to say, from the gross 
income of 1,200,000,0001. you deduct 121. per head upon 

30,000,000 ?— Yes. 

8117. “ On the same scale, 5,000,000 of people in 
“ Ireland would absorb 60,000,0001. out of say 
“ 75,000,0001. gross income, leaving a taxable income 
“ of 15,000,000 1. sterling only.” Then on the next 
page you sum up the matter in this way : “ To put the 
“ matter shortly, and in the roundest figures— there 
“ can, of course, be no exact figures of income and 
'• capital— Ireland in population has sunk from one- 
“ third to less than one-seventh, in gross income, from 
“ two-seventeenths to less than one-seventeenth in 
“ capital, from a proportion that was material to about 
“ one-twenty- fourth only ; in taxable resources, from 
“ a proportion that was also material, being perhaps 
“ about one-tenth ” (I think you are speaking of the 
period of the union) “ to a proportion that is almost 
inappreciable, the proportion of only! to 50.” Then 
later on you say that “ nearly the whole taxable income 
“ of the Irish people is, in fact, absorbed by the State. 

“ The taxable income being about 15,000,0001. only, 

“ tho Imperial Government, as we have seen takes 
“ nearly 7,000,6001., and the local taxes are over 
“ 3,000,0001. more; or about 10,000,0001. in all. So 
“ large a proportion of taxation to taxable income 
“ would be a serious fact for any country, and there 
“ can be little accumulation in Ireland under such 
“ conditions.” Would you apply that method to the 
figures we now have, say about 1,400,000,0001. for 
Great Britain, and what figure would you prefer for 
Ireland ? — Suppose you take 75,000,0001. 

8118. The population of Great Britain is about 

34.000. 000, which at 121. each would still be 

400.000. 0001, leaving the taxable income of Great 
Britain 1,000,000,0001. The gross income of Ireland 
is suggested by you at 75,000,0001. ; . the population is 

4.600.000, which at 121. is 55,000,0001., giving a taxable 
income of 20,000,0001. The taxable income of Great 

. Britain being 1.000,000,0001., and the taxable income of 
Ireland being 20,000.0001., it would appear that the 
proportion of one in 50 which you stated in 1886, holds 
good at present P — I think that those are something 
like the figures which I gave to the Commission in my 
evidence in chief, but I think I pointed out that 
that was ' not strictly correct, that that calcu- 
lation was somewhat rough 'in this respect, that 
you ought not to deduct; the minimum from each 
person per head in the community, but that you ought 
to deduct the total income of the people who are below 
the minimum, and -then you should only deduct the 
minimum from the people who have something above 
that, and that that would give you somewhat different 


fi-mres; if vou were going into it accurately, that Mr.. Robert 
would be the proper method to apply, and unfortn- tr ®^_ • ‘ 
nately we have no means of applying that method very 3 May 1895. 
well. I think those would be the figures to some Taxable 
extent. capacity of 

■ 8119. Of course- we are proceeding in this and in Bribrtnand 
Other branches of the case as one must in large matters of Ireland, 
the kind upon doctrines of average and general com- 
putation ?— No doubt, but when you come to business 
often you have to go into things much more strictly 
than what one does in opening up a subject for the 
first time, and suggesting matters really for the con- 
sideration of other people, and that is a very obvious 
qualification to make, that although it was good enough 
roughly and for practical purposes to deduct the 
minimum from every person in the country and to 
multiply it by the number of persons, yet perhaps it 
is not quite good enough when you come to business, 
because there are so many people who are under the 
minimum altogether, and clearly the correct method 
if you can apply it, is to deduct the total income of all 
the tax-payers who are below the minimum, and then 
deduct the minimum only from those who have an 
income above that limit. 

8120. (Ghwirmaii.) But making that correction what 
result would there be — would it be more favourable to 
Ireland or less favourable ? — I think that it would bo 
less favourable to some extent in this way, that Ireland 
probably has a much larger number of people abso- 
lutely below the minimum. Say for instance if the 
average below the minimum is only 71. per head, or 
something of that kind instead of 12Z., you multiply the 
number of people below the minimum by that sum, and 
then you have a smaller sum to deduct than if you 
applied to all these people the proportion of 12L 

8121. To a certain extent that applies to England too 
does it not?— That applies to England too, and as I 
said when one is dealing with the subject quite 
generally, and opening it. up for the first time, that is a 
point which you would perhaps not give much attention 
to, but when you come to business it may be a thing 
which yon ought to give some attention to, and see it 
it would affect yon. I think it would affect the com- 
parison a little. 

8122 (Mr Sexton.) Of course it is obvious ; for 
instance, in the case of the English agricultural 
labourer you have given his wages as ranging from 
I2s to 20s. a week, but even a labourer who earns the 
maximum of 20s. if he has a wife and three small 
children, and his earnings are not supplemented though 
having an income of 52Z. a year would be under the 
minimum, would ho not?— Yes; but clearly, if you 
deduct from the aggregate income of a. community 111 
one ease, say for Ireland, for a large number of people 
26Z. per head or something of that kind, and you deduct 
from the aggregate income of England a sum of 40Z. 
per head, the result is a little different from what it 
would be if you were deducting the same sum m each 


8123. If the proportions of persons below and above 
the minimum in the two countries varied greatly, that 
is, if the number of them be much below the minimum 
in’ Ireland, that would affect the computation, would it 
not?— That is the general idea I have expressed and 
that is a consideration of some importance which ought 
to be kept in mind. I was very much surprised indeed 
that that article of mine remained so long and that no 
comment was ever made by anybody who looked at 
the subject. It became quite clear to my mind when 1 
was preparing to give evidence before this Commission 
that that was a point which really ought to receive 
some attention. 

8124. I can assure you your article has been subject 
to continual attention and thought since it was written. 
From your evidence as to the cost of living in Ireland 
and from the fact that the Irishman pays as much as 
the Englishman for the main requisites of life, and 
sometimes more. I assume you would give no coun- 
tenance to any idea that a different minimum should be 
fixed in England to that in Ireland ?— I think not— not 
for a purpose of this kind, because froin the point ot 
view of the community of the United Kingdom as a 
whole, the idea is that all should come up to the same 
level and that the minimum for the purposes of taxa- 
tion would be fixed at the same amount. 

8125. If you fix a lower minimum for Ireland, that 
would be taking advantage of the greater poverty of 
Ireland in order to exact a larger measure of taxation i 

E 4 
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Mr. Robert — It would, be stereotyping the lower standard of living, 
Giffen, c.B. which I think it is undesirable to stereotype, 
s May 189 5. 8126. It would be doing what I have said, and also 

Taxable what you say, would it not, it would be dictating by 
capacity of ] aw that the standard of life should continue to be lower 
Britain and in Ireland than in Great Britain ?— It would be some- 
Xreland. thing in that direction , which I should consider to be 
very undesirable. 

Assessment 8127. ( Lord Welby.) You said, in speaking of the 
tax foreign supposed under assessment of Great Britain, you 
invest- thought there was a considerable part of the foreign 
rnents. income of the British people which is not brought home 
and accounted for. Do you know of any estimate of 
the amount of British investment in foreign securities P 
— I do not know of any that have been made except by 
myself, and that was some years ago. I cannot say 
that I recollect the figures at this moment, because I 
have not been looking into them lately. 

8128. I have a recollection that it was 100,000,000Z., 
but I am not quite sure that I am right ?- -I do not 
think I ever put any such figure as that into a statisti- 
cal form. I may have said at different times that I 
think the figure would be that, but I think at any time 
I made a statistical observation, I arrived at no more 
than 80,000,0001. 

8129. I understand that the Inland Revenue have 
made an estimate of their own on the subject, and they 
.think 60,000,000z. to 70,000, 000Z. is about the mark ?— 
I do not think there are materials beyond a point for 
forming a very good estimate. When I made that 
estimate, and arrived, I think, at somewhere about 
80 , 000 , 000 z, I had a great many figures before me as 
to Stock Exchange securities, and the probable amount 
held in this country of some securities as compared 
with what were held in foreign countries, and I made 
a very elaborate list indeed, or rather, had it made for 
me. I arrived at some estimate of what the income 
would be of a visible kind that would come to this 
country in connexion with foreign securities. But the 
uncertain element, to my mind, as a single investigator, 
has always been the amount of income received by 
British subjects abroad in connection with mercantile 
and financial firms who probably account for it in 
Schedule D. somewhere, and yet I am satisfied do not 
account for all the profits which they make abroad. 

8130. That is to say, you draw a distinction between 
the profits made in trade, and investments in that 
case ? — Not altogether, because these are profits from 
investments to a very large extent as well. 

8131. But would those be returned under Schedule 
D. ? — I think some of them would be. Then you have 
a considerable number of British people living in 
foreign countries who are still British subjects, and who 
eventually come and reside in this country, but who 
have their capital abroad, and I do not think that at 
any time the Inland Revenue authorities would be able, 
even if they tried, to get hold of all the income of that 
kind. 


difficult to estimate; and it seems to me that when a Aj'.Jojftf 
large amount of profit happened to be made, it is a 
thing which those who received it would probably say 3 5% i S5i 
nothing about. It would be quite impossible for the . — ' 
Inland Revenue to follow it up. I am not clear in my toS®” 1 
own mind as to how the law stands in respect of profits foreip, 
made abroad and which are not brought home. On one 
occasion I was consulted by a gentleman who had been 
paying income tax on 10.000Z. a year made abroad ; he 
had no sort of idea whether that was the true figure 
or not, and then I understood it was ascertained that 
not having brought the money home he was not liablo 
tc return it at all. How that may be exactly I do not 
know, but the whole case is this, that the income and 
profits are of such a kind that the Inland Revenue 
authorities would have the utmost difficulty in getting 
hold of them. 

8136. I may say that the Inland Revenue, while 
agreeing with you that a certain amount of such invest- 
ments escape them, do not think a very large propor- 
tion escapes ?— I cannot speak about that until I see 
how they have formed that impression. 

8137. Here again I am only anxious to bring before 
you the conclusion to which I think more importance 
ought to be attached than you attach to it, viz., it is a 
conclusion that which a skilled department has arrived 
on these things? — I think in this case that there is some 
knowledge to be gained from long experience and 
acquaintance with the City, which probably that 
Department would not have. 

8138. Quite so, but at the same time the question is 
always before them, and I remember one or two instances 
of investigations made by them which certainly left upon 
my mind' the impression that they were not otherwise 
than skilled and acute in following up any indication or 
clue which came across them of such investments 
existing and not being accounted for ? — I think it 
might be of some interest to the Commission to give a 
concrete illustration of what I mean by the difficulty 
of estimating profits made abroad. I believe that con- 
tractors undertaking large works abroad like a foreign 
railway — a large firm like Brassey’s, for instance — would 
make a calculation that the speculation would not be 
turned over for a period of something like ten years. 

They would, go into the business and they would make 
advances, and they would not be able to close their 
accounts for a period of something like ten years. At 
the end of the ten years I do not suppose large firms 
having made large capital profits, would sit down and 
calculate exactly what the profits had been ; probably 
the mpney would remain abroad and not be brought 
home, and if they were not liable until it be brought 
home, there it would remain. I do not say the firms 
are intending to defraud the revenue in any way — that 
is not the point — but really there is a serious difficulty 
in knowing what the profits are, because the turnover 
has to extend over such a long period ; sometimes, again, 
it may be quicker than they expect. 

8139. I think possibly we are a little bit going on 
different lines. When I am speaking of what the 
Inland Revenue have done and do, my attention is 
confined to what I call simply bond fide investments. 

Your instance rather turns on what I should call 
Schedule D., does it not? — That may be so, and I 
think I mentioned when I began that it was that part 
of the business as to which I had most doubt. Pro- 
bably, as regards the investments, I think one might 
attach some value to the calculations of the Inland 
Revenue authorities, because a great deal of it is visible, 
and you can follow it up, but this uncertain element 
which exists no doubt above and beyond all that, and 
which is very important, I think it would be very 
difficult for them to get hold of. 

8140. I am glad to hear you give that answer, 
because what I was anxious to do was, as far as possible, 
to bring the line of your thought into concurrence with 
that of the Inland Revenue, so as to ascertain where the 
separation between you was, and I expected that 
while I have been putting to you the view of the 
Inland Revenue, as confined to those investments, 
your attention was turned to the more difficult subjects 
of profits in trade ? — That shows the importance 
in expressing opinions on things of that kind — that 
the whole process should be before one, and not 
merely the final figure. But if you could tell me 
now what the exact state of the law is as to profits 
being brought home before they are assessed to the 
Income Tax, perhaps I could form a better opinion 
as to whether much escapes or not. I believe the mere 


8132. But you would apply a certain force to the 
estimate made by the Department that is always 
handling the income figures, would you not ?— I should 
form an opinion upon it if Ihada full explanation of what 
is done, but I should attach no great value to a mere 
statement, that it should be estimated so and so without 
seeing what the process is which they have used in this 
matter. The process is really all important, because it 
is quite possible that unawares you might be speaking 
of different things, unless the process happened to be 
fully explained. 

8133. I quite agree with you on that point, and I only 
wanted to call your attention to the fact that that 
figure is the Inland Revenue estimate, quite agreeing 
with you. that the value of that estimate must be 
judged by the manner in which it is compiled?— I 
can form no opinion upon it until I see what the process 

8134. You speak of ac6nsiderable part of these invest- 
ments as not accounted for. May I ask whether your 
impression is founded upon any actual facts coming to 
your knowledge upon that point ?— Undoubtedly. I 
have been consulted by different people in the city at 
different times, as to the returns which they were 
making to the income tax. 

8135. Does that lead you to consider that a consider- 
able amount does remain to be accounted for? — That 
is so, that to some extent these people were engaged 
in investments and undertakings in foreign countries, 
the profits of which were very fluctuating and very 
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Eobert fact that the law is somewhat unsettled shows that 
Gtfm.CB- there is a real difficulty in the matter. 
sMayTsos- 8141. (Chairman.) That would depend on the result 
of' an appeal in a case that is now before the Courts, 
JS?e Smc nt would it nor., a very important case on that very 
''foreign q„ es tion ? — I believe that is so, and that there are great 
mcnt' difficulties with regard to the law in the matter. 

8142, (Lord Weiby .) I think anyone who has had any 
experience of the appeals made to the Treasury, would 
know first of all that there are great difficulties in the 
law, and next, that the most skilled administrators 
would speak with the greatest doubt as to what the 
state of the law actually is. That leads me to what 
you mentioned just now, a point which I was going to 
put to you. It seemed to me that that point is of so 
great importance that I would ask you whether you 
can suggest any method by which better information 
on that matter could be obtained. I rather gather 
from what you say, that the difficulties are so great, 
that it is only by casual and occasional information 
that the curtain is at all lifted to yon ?— I think there 
is a little difficulty on the part of any man engaged on 
undertakings, the turn over of which is extended over 
a long period, in knowing the profits himself ; that is a 
difficulty which is very serious and which, perhaps, 
could never be got over. But besides that, I am 
extremely doubtful whether, as a matter of principle 
and for the purposes of taxation the Government ought 
toeudeavour to tax the income of people made abroad 
until it is brought home. Although it may be a 
resource of the people arid add to the wealth of the 
country, it might be convenient as a matter of taxation 
not to attempt to tax it until it is brought within the 
jurisdiction. As to your being able to tax it, I have 
extreme doubts whether it can be done at all. 

8143. Do you think that, so far as investments in 
foreign securities are concerned, you have made 
allowance for that kind of foreign investment which the 
law docs not tax ? — I certainly allowed for thar, because 
it, was necessary for me to allow for that ; whether’ the 
income escaped notice because of the Inland Revenue 
authorities not following it up, or because the law did 
not enable them to follow it up, was a point of no 
consequence for my purpose. 

8141. (Lord Farrer). I gather if you think the money 
made in trade is not brought home, it cannot be said to 
add to the taxable resources of this country P— Not in 
the same way as other income does, although it may 
add to the wealth of the people of this country and so 
to their ability to tax themselves when great emergencies 
arise — it is a thing one ought to take account of. 

8145. (Lord Weiby). Without expressing any strong 
opinion upon that point, I confess 1 hear the view you 
arc giving now expressed almost for the first time, but 
if the taxation is to be equally apportioned, ought not 
a man who invests his capital abroad and lives here, to 
pay income tax upon that income just as much as the 
man who invests at home? — Theoretically that would 
be so. 

8146. Do you question the advisability of following 
the man very strictly on account of the inherent 
difficulty of the case, or on any other ground ? — Mainly 
on account of the inherent difficulty in the case. 

8147. The reason I put that question to you is this. 
As an economist you would not encourage the Inland 
Revenue to pass over such cases and thereby give a 
premium to people to invest abroad in order to escape P 
— It depends upon what the law is which the Inland 
Revenue authorities have to enforce. 

Assessments 8148. But at all events you could not suggest, coulu 
^income you, any method from your great experience and the 
Schedule 1). inquiries you have made on these subjects, by which 
mere definite information on that point could be 
obtained by the department itself ? — I think one of 
the difficulties of an income tax Jaw such as we have 
is that, if you are to apply it to incomes under Schedule 
D. wish great stringency, it raises difficulties of a very 
serious kind, and I do not think that the endeavour to 
enforce the declaration of incomes, however strictly, in 
doubtful cases, meets with such success that it ought 
to be encouraged. That is my feeling about it. 

81411a. If I may put it in another form, you arc 
referring to what is a very old canon of the Revenue 
Departments, namely, that people become more 
honest as the rate goes down? — I believe so. At 
any rate with regai-d to these incomes made abroad in 
a difficult manner where people can hardly tell what 
the profits are, then it is no use endeavouring to enforce 
a 88033. 


them to strict declarations by a process of that kind, Mr. Robert 

and, therefore, I do not see how you can get at that 

in co me very wc 1 1 at all . 3 May 1895. 

8149. I will not press the matter, hut of course one Assessment 
would bear in mind that it is a mere shifting of the to income 
burden, and that what one man who is able to pay does 

not pay, is put on someone else’s shoulders? — No doubt 
that is the difficulty, and it is a difficulty with regard 
to the Income Tax Acts, where it applies to incomes 
of people who have to make declarations of profits 
where those profits are somewhat difficult to ascertain. 

8150. I observe that yon derived the impression that 
there was under-a3sessment from the proceedings of 
the Committee which sat in 1868? — I think I was 
speaking of the Irish Committee of 1865. I am afraid 
it was a slip if I said 1868 ; I was thinking of the Irish 
Committee of 1865. 

8151. You would admit, would yon not, that the 
Inland Revenue, with the great increase of its 
experience since that time, has become much more 
strict and close in its methods of assessment than it 
was 30 years ago ? — I believe that would be so just at 
the present time, that the thing has become more strict 
from time to time. 

8152. In my experience there has been one continual 
course of approach nearer and nearer to strict 
assessment, and the attention of the department- na3 
been very much devoted to that point. Therefore I 
would ask you whether, though at that time the 
evidence as given before the Committee might fully 
justify you in the oninion you formed, you would some- 
what qualify that if applied to the present movement ? 

—1 think I would put it exactly as I put it in my 
evidence in chief, in which 'I allowed for the continual 
improvement you are speaking of now. 

8153. You gave as a ground for thinking that 
property in Great Britain is under-assessed, a state- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone’s many years ago in which 
excessive compensation had been claimed ; that was the 
case of Cannon Street, was it not ?-- It was either Cannon 
Street or Holborn. I forget which it was, but the 
discrepancies were tremendous. 

8154. The celebrated case we remember is that of 
1853, Gannon Street, in which the compensation claimed 
was 49,0001., the jury awarded 27,0001., and the income 
returned was 9,0001. '?— Yes, something like that ; the 
discrepancies were tremendous. 

6155. Those are the figures ; that is a very striking 
case. I would venture to call your attention to the 
fact that when that took place the Income Tax Act 
was only eight or nine years old, and though T do not 
think for a moment that the income tax returns now 
would coincide with the claim for damage which might 
be put forward, might wo not assume that probably 
the Inland Revenue Commissioners, with their long 
experience, would have assessed some of these gentle- 
men at higher rates than they accepted at that date ? — I 
think with the utmost goodwill in the matter that the 
real difficulty of the Inland . Revenue in dealing with 
people of that kind is that they have no adequate 
knowledge in order to check the returns made to them, 
or in order to make their assessment in the absence of 
returns. 

8156. I do not like to press upon you anything like 
vicarious opinion, but it is a subject which has often 
interested me. Of course, when at the Treasury, I got 
no direct information, but only information from the 
inland Revenue officials, and from them I learned that 
they were collecting, and are collecting a larger amount 
of information about the means of people ?— I have no 
doubt that the thing is much better conducted than it 
was, and yet that a great deal escapes them. 

8157. I do not mean to suggest to you that the 
point on which you based your view that there was 
a good deal of under-assessment, has been entirely 
removed. 1 only mean that every year does make the 
assessment stricter and closer to facts. I might also 
perhaps call your attention to another fact very much 
of the same kind. Do you remember when proctors in 
the Probate Court were compensated ?—I do not 
recollect that. 

8158. That was a case very much of the same kind, 
which amounted almost to a scandal, did it not? — With 
reference to the difficulties, I think I may mention that 
some years ago the Inland Revenue Department made 
a kind of raid upon distinguished artists. They found 
they were having pictures at the Academy, and some 

3 ? 
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Mr: Robert authority in the Inland Revenue Department put down 
J en ’ ' ' the prices that those pictures were supposed to fetch, 

3 May 1895. and checked the returns of income which the artists 
Assessment had been making by this information; but I do not 
to income think the result was quite satisfactory as far as the 

<«*• money derivable to the Exchequer was concerned, 

because they were met by the artists in different ways. 
The artists had to explain to them, that although such 
prices were put upon the pictures they were not always 
sold, and things of that kind, and then it might happen 
that some years afterwards the pictures were sold and 
the Inland Revenue Department were not informed. 

8159. There was a little friction, I believe, between 
the Inland Revenue and the Royal Academy, was there 
not ? — I am afraid so. 

8160. Did you happen to read the evidence which was 
given before us by Mr. Howe of the Inland Revenue P— 
I think I glanced over it, but it did not seem to me to 
bear upon any points which I was making myself as far 
as my recollection goes. 

8161. Why I would call your attention to that 
evidence was that he was an official of the Inland 
Revenue, who had been employed in the income 
tax collection in England and also in Ireland, and 
therefore he had a singular experience and facility 
for forming a correct comparison of the two kinds of 
assessments in tbe two countries. His evidence was 
that the assessment in Ireland was not stricter than it 
is in England, which is a point which has been brought 
before us ?— That might be as regards the detail of 
assessments under particular schedules as far as the 
surveyors could follow it, but it would not affect very 
much the kind of observation which I have been 
making, which is of a much more general kind. 

8162. I do not quite follow where the difference 
would be. Given the official and allowing him to be a 
fairly intelligent man, if he tells you that the system 
of assessment in Ireland is as strict as it is England, 
would you accept that ?— But if Ireland has not the 
kinds of income which are the subject of under-assess- 
ment, I do not see how that would apply very much. 

81615. I understand you draw a difference in this, 
that in England there is a considerable amount of 
income, which escapes, and that that is very much 
smaller in Ireland, therefore there is much less field for 
under- assessment ? — Yes ; and also Ireland is a smaller 
place altogether, where people are more under the 
observation of their neighbours, and that you have no 
place in Ireland like the metropolis where people have 
little knowledge of their neighbours, and where un- 
doubtedly there are great difficulties in stating profits. 

8164. But on the other hand, the method of assess- 
ment is somewhat different in Ireland and England, 
and I would put it to you whether the method 
of assessment in England is not such as would lead to 
greater strictness than that in Ireland. For instance, 
in Ireland, thei-e is only one person to make the assess- 
ment, namely, the government surveyor, whereas in 
England there is in every parish an assessor and in 
every district local commissioners of taxes, men 
resident in the district, and who have therefore very 
good ways of ascertaining what the means of the people 

are p. Of course those are details as to particular 

assessments under Schedule A. or Schedule B. or 
whatever they are, into which it would be impossible 
for me to enter, but as far as my own knowledge goes 
I should say the part of the United Kingdom which is 
most strictly assessed is neither England nor Ireland, 
but Scotland, where you really have a scientific 
system thoroughly and logically applied. 

8165. But still, taking Schedule D, I would put to 
you that if there is in one case a local assessor and 
local district commissioners and iu the other case only 
the government surveyor, you have in the first case a 
number of people at work, many of them with special 
knowledge in one place, and therefore more likely to 
arrive at correct information than if you have the 
government surveyor alone, who naturally is not a local 
man, that is to say, a man who is employed only in the 
district ?— I could not form an opinion upon that point 
because I am not acquainted with the details as to the 
methods. 

8166. It is rather an important point, is it not, 
because we are all endeavouring to form a judgment 
upon this question. Is it not rather an important 
point in judging the question whether Ireland is 
severely taxed or not, to consider what the methods of 
the assessing of taxation are ? — I think it would affect 


very little, as I have said before, the kind of observation Wr.Sd 
I had been making, and to which I attach the greatest eg 
importance. snjj, 

8167. I will read you oue question and answer ol : Mr. ■ — 
Howe’s question, 7310. “ As you have touched upon toiaSSJ! 1 * 
“ Schedule D. do yon think the self-made assessments tas - 

“ under Schedule D. in a country like England, where 
“ the volume and number, of assessable estates is so 
“ great, can have been so searching an assessment as in 
“ Ireland ? — (A) My opinion is that it is more searching. 

“ Taking the area, speaking roughly, Ireland is half 
“ the area of England, there are sixteen surveyors in 
“ Ireland and 205 in England with the result that in 
“ England each man has a much smaller area to 
“ supervise, and the considerations I have mentioned, 

“ namely, the existence in England of a number of 
“ bodies of local men, each of whom have special 

knowledge (speaking from what has come under my 
“ own personal knowledge) lead me to the conclusion 
“ that the assessments iix England are certainly made 
“ in a more stringent manner than in Ireland " ?— Of 
course that is the opinion of an officer who is acquainted 
in some detail with the methods actually employed, and 
yet as he gives the reasons I do not think they are 
quite satisfactory, and would not overcome the pre- 
sumption from the fact that in Ireland it is much easier 
to know than in England, and I do not think the officer 
deals specially at all with the metropolis in what he 
speaks of. There are no income tax authorities in the 
metropolis who are so well acquainted as one would 
suppose, with the incomes of different classes of people. 

I speak in this manner from observation as a member 
of the community, and what people tell you as to then- 
income tax and matters of that kind — what I have seen 
myself, and I should doubt very much indeed if there 
is that close investigation which would enable them to 
assess their incomes properly. 

8168. My infoi-mation rather differs from yours ?-- -I 
may tell you, privately, until I entered the Board of Trade, 

I never made a return for income tax at all, and other 
people did the same, the thing was as loose as possible. 

8169. At the same time has not Ireland one govern- 
ment officer who is not a skilled officer, whereas in 
England there are these district authorities with larger 
knowledge of the people around them, who make the 
assessment in the first instance, and whose assessment 
therefore is likely to be more effective than the assess- 
ment of the one government officer in Ireland, with 
the result that it is likely to be rather more strict with 
regard to England than with regard to Ireland? — I 
should think not, from the general fact that in Ireland 
knowledge is so much more easily obtained without 
weighing the other considerations which have been 
mentioned. 

8170. (Mr. Sexton.) May I ask, Dr. Giffen, whether 
where local bodies make assessments, their interest is 
to make assessments equal as between individual and 
individual, but they have no interest in making a high 
assessment for Imperial purposes; rather the other 
way ? — I do not like to go into details of that kind, 
because I am not acquainted with the local machinery 
in that way, except in Scotland, where they really 
have a good machinery for doing the business 
properly. 

8171. ( Lord Welby.) Yon have submitted a number Imports*"* 
of important figures to tbe Commission to aid them in jJJJjJJj, 0 
framing a judgment, but you have taken care to guard 
yourself by stating that they are approximate, and by 
warning ns not to draw inferences too hastily from 

them ? — Not to draw inferences too hastily, but not to 
press approximate figures into use as if they were final 
and absolute figures. An approximation should always 
be dealt with as an approximation, as being made from 
certain imperfect materials, the best that can be got, 
and the proper plan in which to use them, I always 
think, is to compare one approximation with another 
derived in different ways, and form a judgment on it 
as a jury would do. 

8172. What I mean is this ; for instance, these 
approximate figures show an excess of imports of 
5,000, 000 J. or 6,000,000*. We at mice got into a con- 
versation as to whether that represented an economic 
drain, and I think you warned us against taking those 
approximate figures as a fact,, and then considering 
how that fact is to be dealt with in the way of adjust- 
ing che balance ? — Yes ; I took the opportunity 
yesterday, in reply to Mr. Sexton, of explaining a good 
deal more as to the dangers of using that margin as if 
it were an absolute figure. 
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1 8173. Fox’ instance, I take it that in your — 

• exports you mentioned as exported half the butter, 
half the poultry, half the eggs, a quarter of the fowls; 
in the absence of any statement collected by competent 

1 officers as to exports, that must be a conjecture, must it 
, 10 t P— Not altogether a conjecture. The gentleman in 
mv office who did it. took some trouble to get some kind 
of data for each figure, and I think it is explained in 
the return itself what the calculation is, although he 
does not always explain how the suggestion was made 
to him I think you will find that any corrections that 
could be made upon items of that kind would not be 
likely to alter the total very much, and it was the 
total for my purpose which 1 wished to arrive at. 

8174. Your conjecture is what I may call a very 
plausible one upon this point. You know that there 
is a considerable export of butter, and if it is a large 
one, you come to the conclusion that it represents a 
very considerable proportion of all the butter made ? — 
Toil also know what the limit of butter may be. 

8175. Yon do not know what the consumption at 
home is, do you ; that is where the conjecture comes 
in. You know that a considerable amount is exported, 
and a considerable amount is consumed at/ home, but, 
drawing the line between them, it might be a third, 
might it not?— But the export of butter cannot possibly 
he more than the amount of butter made ; yon have an 
absolute limit in that respect. 

8176. Quite so, but you say half that is export?— 
Then the limit of error would be between that half and 
the totals, assuming that half is really exported, of which 
we practically can have no doubt. 

8177. You say you know the whole amount made. 
That also to a certain extent is conjecture, is it not, 
because there is a considerable amount of difference as 
to what the produce of cows is, and so on ? — When yon 
have such a paper as that of Mr. Bow as to the produce 
of dairies, I think you may say that you have some 
knowledge oil the subject. 

8178. I have read his article, and it is the very 
article which led me to make this remark, because my 
recollection of it was that he pointed out that very 
different estimates were given of the butter-producing 
power of a dairy ? — No doubt there are different esti- 
mates, but I think a paper like Mr. Reiv’s forms a 
starting-point, because he compares, and give reasons, 
and goes into the subject much better perhaps than has 
been done before. 

8179. I have no wish to question what your experi- 
ence has led you to think are the probable results, but 
I desire to bring home to the Commission an illustration 
of that caution which you impressed on the Commission 
not to press the actual figures further than they ought 
to go? — You must not use approximations as though 
they were absolute figures for all the purposes for which 
absolute figures can be used. 

8180. (Chairman.) [ was a member of the Royal 
Commission which inquired into the Irish butter trade, 
and my recollection is that the amount of butter 
brought to market could be determined to a nicety, 
and that that was really the only figure which was 
absolutely ascertainable ? — Just so. 

0 8181. ( Lord Welby.) From your experience, can you 

suggest any method by which we could learn whether 
there is any, and what drain, from Ireland to England 
such as has been suggested? — Not completely, I think. 
You must be content with not knowing a good deal 
upon these matters. What the exact figure which 
Ireland pays over its borders, in consequence of its 
being an indebted country, may be, I do not think it 
would be possible to ascertain with any exactness. 

8182. Do you not think, for instance, that if you 
could get the real judgment of the Irish bankers, that 
they would be able to tell you, not closely or accurately, 
but approximately, what the adjustment between 
Ireland and England is over an average year P — 1 think 
not. I may say, for instance, with reference to 
information obtained from Irish banks and the Post 
Office, we used at the Board of Trade to obtain 
information, and I think we obtain the info: mation 
still, although we do not publish it, as to the re- 
mittances by people in America to their friends ill 
Ireland, and you could quite see that there was a 
serious difficulty on the part of the banks in really 
giving you the information, because they could not 
always tell what the precise history of a cheque had 
been, or what it was for ; that would apply to almost 


of all the money which is remitted from Ireland, as it 


Oiffen, C.B. 

8183. What I am thinking of is this : one knows that 3 M&y 189 5 - 
in the adjustment of trade questions, how very Economic 
dangerous it is to rely upon that adjustment as being dntaon 
confined to the two countries concerned, that adjust- 
ments are constantly made through three countries. 

It sbruck me, however, that probably between England 
and Ireland such would not be- the case, and 1 was 
going to put the question to you, Do you think from 
your experience that the relations between England 
and Ireland are adjusted more simply, because 
Ireland has not very great communications abroad 
independent of England, through which such adjust- 
ments could be made, has she ? — I think Ireland has 
communications abroad, directly with the United 
States and to some extent with European countries, in 
consequence of absentees living in those European 
countries, which would give rise, more or less, to 
direct relations abroad, which would have to be taken 
account of. 

8184. Would you put weight upon the statements of 
hankers here whom you might choose as likely to 
know. Suppose they were to say to you, “ We do not 
“ think there is any .adjustment of any very large 
“ amount between England and Ireland; that is to 
“ say, the remittances one year practically balanced 
•V the remittances another, and therefore there 1 s no 
“ targe balance of adjustment : ” would you lay stress 
upon that? — I would attach some value to it as an 
element in the consideration of the question, but then 
that equal balance might arise from the fact that 
money is sent to Ireland in payment of the expenses of 
the army there, and to private individuals who are living 
there in connection with the army, and so on, and you 
might have a good deal to take into account. 

8185. I am not putting this forward as an argument 
against there being large sums remitted to absentees, 
but i am merely putting it for this purpose, that as far 
as actual money remittances go for whatever purposes, 
the money sent into Ireland pretty nearly balances the 
money sent out of Ireland, and I am led to this train 
of thought by a remark which you made as to some 
enquiries you made some years ago that you did not 
think there was a very large balance of adjustment . 

—I think that is so'; I think that is a land of fact that 
would be well worth considering. 

8186. I rather gathered from one of our colleagues 
who was sitting near me and who is a banker, that 
he was inclined to agree with you?— -I took some 
trouble about the matter at the time ; 1 thought it was 
of some interest to see whether Ireland showed the 
condition of a permanently indebted country in that 


form 




8187. And no information that you came across t 
satisfied you that it was, did it? — No information that 
I got at that time seemed to show that there was a 
very large amount remitted in consequence of in- 
debtedness, but it is quite possible there may be a, few 
millions, and yet all the facts may be what 1 was led to 
understand they were. 

8188. Repeating my first question, do yon know any 
way in which yon could recommend the Commission to 
endeavour to obtain information upon that point which 
it would he worth having ?— Whether it could be 
obtained locally or not, I am not quite sure. It you 
take a locality, and people who knew the locality said : 
•• A.B. and C.D. are living abroad, and rents are sent to 
“ them,” then you would arrive at a figure probably. 

S189. Looking to the fact that the banks in Ireland 
are fewer than the banks in England, do you not think 
it probable that between them and the post office you 
would be able to ascertain whether on the balance large 
sums were remitted every year one way or the other r 
—I think you could get at some information it you 
selected your banker and took some trouble about it, 
but cheques do not tell their own history on the face 
of them. 

8190. They do not, but still when the banks come to 
adjust they would know which way the balance would 
lie by their clearings, would they not. •'-They must 
know, for instance in a given year, whethei the) placed 
more money with their agents in London t.. an they 
did the yei Mm. Mute ol that tee ■>« be 
known to them. 

8191 And that would tell one, would it not, unless 
there were adjustments made through relations with 
the United States, what the balance of adjustment was 

F 2 
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Mr. Robert roughly ? — You see there is so much difficulty in the 
Gi ffen, C .B. ma ) ; j : . er) however, owing to the operations of trade, that 
3 May 1805. it would be excessively difficult to follow. 

Birthrates 8192. In discussing the population returns for the 
in Ireland, three countries, you came to the conclusion, did you 
not, that the difference between Ireland and Great 
Britain is that there is a deficiency of births in Ireland. 
You have before mentioned, as a conclusion of statis- 
ticians, that a moderate birth-rate was the best indi- 
cation of a wholesome condition of living P — I do not 
think I said a moderate birth-rate alone, I think I 
suggested a moderate birth-rate, and a moderate death- 
rate, with as large an excess of births over deaths as 
was compatible with those conditions. 

8193. You took the figures as against Ireland, and 
I was looking at the question of moderate birth- 
rate in order to ask you whether you do not consider 
that the birth-rate in Ireland satisfied that condition ; 
it seemed to me from the figure you quoted, it was a 
moderate and not a very high birth-rate ? — It is not a 
high birth-rate. I do not think a moderate birth-rate 
by itself means very much, it must be accompanied by 
the other conditions, — a large excess of births over 
deaths. 

8194. The reason why I ask the question is that it 
rather points, does it not, to the habits of the people 
with regard to deferred marriages ? — 1 do not think 
that would be a sufficient reason, because to so.me 
extent it is obviously due to the fact that you have a 
large proportion of old people in Ireland, that makes 
both your death and birth-rate lower, or your 
birth-rate at any rate, because you have a larger 
number of people who are not likely to have children. 

8195. The birth-rate being moderate, do you think it 
at all points to what are called prudent marriages P — I 
have heard that among some classes in Ireland that 
would be so, but how far it goes in degree I have no 
means of telling. 

8196. (Chairman.) On the average there are more 
imprudent marriages in England than in Ireland, are 
tnef'e not ? — I believe that is the case, but 1 could not 
speak as to that exactly, not having gone into the 
figures lately. 

8197. (Mr. Sexton.) But the figures you presented to 
the Commission show that the marriage-rate in Ireland 
is lower than in any other part of the United Kingdom, 
do they not P — 1 do not think I gave you the marriage 
rate myself, it was given by one of the other witnesses ; 
but the marriage rate may well be lower in Ireland 
than in Great Britain, and yet there may be as much 
marrying among people of the marriageable ages, 
because there is not so much among the people of noil- 
marriageable ages. 

8198. (Lord Welby.) It may be that that moderate 
late may point to what may be called prudent 
marriages, may it notP — I am led to believe it is so to 
some extent among the better classes of the farming 
population of Ireland, but I cannot speak of the degree 
to which it exists. 

waees UltUral 8199. When you estimate the wages of agricultural 
labourers in Ireland at 10s. a week, do you make 
allowance for the extra earnings, such as for harvesting 
in England ? — Not especially for extra earnings made 
in England, because that is perhaps not such a large 
figure now ; it applies to one or two parts of Ireland 
only. 


are a great many more people employed in the textile itr.M < 
industries of Ireland than are accounted for in the cj 
factory statistics, and that seems to show that women 3 Ji.vTt - 
and children, and possibly, to some extent, male adults, -ii 85, 
are employed in these textile industries outside of Asric »lhusi 
factories. 

8203. And that would tend rather to bring up— 
perhaps not to a very great extent — the earnings of the 
agricultural classes, would it not ? — I do not think so 
very much. I think you will find that as far as adults 
are concerned no one engaged in agriculture could also 
be engaged in any of these textile industries. 

5204. Not the wives at home ?— Possibly the wives 
and children may be employed to some extent, but then 
you get at that by counting them amongst the products 
of the other industries of Ireland. 

8205. In fact, then, the only thing which is really 
omitted is the small occupation of fishing, and a some- 
what considerable sum earned by people who do these 
other things ?— I do not think it would be a very large 
amount altogether. 

8206. In speaking of death duties as a test of Death 
wealth, you say that property which passes at death <lutics ' 
under succession is not the whole property, but the life 
interest of the successor, and you draw the conclusion 
that the life interest may approximate very nearly to 

the capital value of the estate in a country where pro- 
perty is sold for a small number of years’ purchase. I 
did not quite follow the bearing of that argument. Can 
you explain it to me a little more fully? — The point 
was that in a country where property sold for a small 
number of years' purchase the amount returned for the 
purpose of duty would correspond more closely to the 
amount of property actually passing at death than in a 
country where similar property sold fora larger number 
of years’ purchase of the income, and the effect of that 
was by comparison with Great Britain to throw up the 
property of Ireland, and to diminish the property of 
England relatively, if you took the succession duties 
as the test. 

8207. But in both countries the successor pays, or I 
think paid (because under the Finance Act of last 
Session there is an alteration in that point) a percentage 
on his rent capitalised on the number of years the life 
is worth, and in both cases it is capitalised equally, is it 
not ? — As far as that tax goes, but I am using the 
figures as a test of the relative property in the two 
countries. Say in one country the property in question 
sells at 15 years’ purchase, and in the other country at 
30 years’ purchase, and that the life interest in both is 
on the average 10 years’ purchase, clearly in the 
country where the property sells at 15 years’ purchase 
the proportion of this life interest would be two-thirds of 
the total value, and in the country where it sells for 
30 years’ purchase it would only sell for one-third of 
the total value. Therefore in the one case the figure 
which you get is two-thirds of the total value of 
property passing at death, and in the other case it 
is only one-third of the total value passing at death ; so 
that if you are going to compare the two as tests of the 
property in the two countries respectively, you must 
take that into account. 

8208. My difficulty about it is this. I notice in the 
statistical return presented by the Board of Trade 
that cultivated and stock land in Ireland produces per 
acre rather more than in England. I will take the 
chief crop, oats, and taking roughly an average of five 
years, I find that the average produce is 42 bushels per 
acre in Ireland and about 40 bushels in Great Britain. 

I will take, in the same way, hay, which is shown as two 
tons an acre in Ireland to one and a half in England. 

I am only giving these figures roughly. If that is so. 
the produce of land in Ireland is greater than in Great 
Britain, and its taxable power, therefore, larger. As 
the death duties must be paid eventually out of the 
produce of land, if the landlord’s interest is measured 
by the number of years at which he can sell, and is less 
in Ireland than in England, the interest of the tenant 
must be larger, must it not? — I do not know that that 
follows at all, but in any case it seems to me quite 
certain that the produce of agriculture in Ireland is 
much inferior to the produce of agriculture in Great 
Britain. I do not know what special figures you have, 
but you have only got to look at the results in general 
and I think you will find that the produce of agriculutro 
in Ireland, although there are nearly as many people 
employe 1 as there are in Great Britain, is very much 
less indeed. 


8200. Still it is a point which should be borne in 
mind, is it not, if you are taking the agricultural popu- 
lation of Ireland as a whole ? — INo doubt, but I do not 
think it would affect the matter very materially, taking 
the whole mass of people in Ireland. 

8201. Taking the people who have mixed occupa- 
tions. say partly agricultural and partly fishing 
(although I do not lay stress on the latter, because it is 
not very great), in great parts of England the agri- 
cultural labourer has no assistance of that kind, so 
that we ought to take that into consideration in judg- 
ing the means of the agricultural population of Ireland 
and England respectively, ought we not P — That would 
be so, but then unfortunately we know the extent of 
the produce of the fishing industry in Ireland, and it is 
so small that it does r.ot affect the question very much. 

8202. Do I not gather from you that in the North the 
agricultural population assist themselves to a consider- 
able extent by small manufacturing industries in their 
houses F — If you compare the factory statistics with the 
census statistics of occupations you will find that there 
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m, Robert 8209. I am quoting from your Board of Trade 
c'fen, C.S. re turns?— But those are only returns as to one or two 
.„.77«5 particular crops. They do not bear upon the general 
s ' 5— ’ produce of agriculture in Ireland at all. 

Swo™' 8210. I beg your pardon, as far as what I call 
Ireland. cultivated land, including stock laud, in Ireland is 
concerned, the oats and hay take up by far the largest 
amount?— But then they are not so important crops in 
England and Scotland perhaps as they are in Ireland 
relatively. The chief crop to be taken account of in a 
complete comparison would be permanent pasture, and 
I am bound to say that, having looked into the matter 
a, little, the produce of agriculture in Great Britain is 
certainly much greater any way you take it than the 
produce of agriculture in Ireland— very, very much 


greater. 

8211. I am put upon this train of thought by an 
article of yours on the progress of the working classes, 
and perhaps you will let me read you an extract from 
it : “ The rise in the remuneration of labour in Ireland 
“ in the last 40 years is one of the facts which has been 
“ conspicuously brought before the public of late. In 
“ no other way is it possible to account for the sta- 
“ tionariness of rents in Ireland for a long period, not- 
“ withstanding the great rise in the prices of cattle and 
“ dairy produce which Ireland produces, and which it 
“ has been contended would have justified a rise in 
“ rents. The farmer and the labourer together have, 
“ in fact, had all the benefit of the rise in agricultural 
“ prices ” P — I do not quite see the bearing of Lord 
Welby’s question, it is quite possible all you have read 
to me in that passage is true, but what I. have said 
elsewhere is true ; there is no inconsistency. 


Death 8212. I rather gathered that you were basing your 
duties, comparison on the fact that in Ireland Death Duties 
approach much more nearly to the capital value of the 
land than they do in England, thereby giving the idea 
that land in Ireland is worth much less than land in 
England. When I turn to the only official documents 
to which I can go, namely, the returns made by the 
Board of Trade in the Statistical Abstract, I find that 
the produce of laud in Ireland is as large, and as I road 
the figures, larger than in England. Therefore, so far 
the value of the land is at least equal. If the taxable 
value of the land as mentioned by the Death Duties is 
reckoned as much less in Ireland than in England, then 
the difference must, upon the train of thought sug- 
gested to me by that extract from your article, be in 
the hands of the farmer ? — If I may make the remark, 
my comparison was not about land specially, but 
between property liable to Succession Duty and property 
liable to Probate Duty. What I pointed out was sul- 
ficient to show that as regards Succession duty, what- 
ever the property may be which is subject to it in 
Ireland, you get a much closer approximation to the 
total value of that property passing on death than you 
do in England. As regards all other property, you get 
hold of it in the Probate Duty, where the mode of 
levying is exactly the same in both countries. 

8213. (Lord Farm.) Are not you making a confusion 
between the total value of the landlord’s interest in the 
property ar.d the total value of the property P — No, I am 
taking the total value of the property liable to succession 
duty in one case and liable to succession duty in the 
other. 


8214. What is the reason why the landlord’s interest 
in the property is worth a smaller number of years’ 
return in Ireland than in England? — That may be a 
totally different question. I do not believe it is that 
it is because the tenant lias an interest, but I think we 
should confine ourselves to the subject, because that is 
not material to the question of the comparison which I 
put before you. You have two heads of property, one 
is liable to succession duty and the other is liable to 
probate duty. I point out that as far as succession 
duty is concerned, the mode of valuing the property 
passing at death gives you in one country a closer 
approximation to the real value of the property than it 
does in the other. Therefore, as far as that property is 
concerned, in comparing Ireland with Great Britain you 
must assume that you have got a larger figure relatively 
than you have in Great Britain. As regards all other 
property, including the tenant’s interest, whatever it is, 
you have got the probate duty figures. 

8215. Do you assume that the landlord’s interest is 
the whole interest in the land ? — I do not. I merely 
took the succession duty — the property liable to succes- 
sion duty, whatever it is, because the two things cover 
all the property — the one is the succession duty and the 


other is the probate duty, the probate duty is on the Mr. Robert 
same basis in both ; the succession duty, by the nature C.B. 

of it, is not on the same basis in both — that is all. 3 May 1895. 

8216. ( Lord Welby.) It must be charged on the land ? Death 
— I have nothing to do with that — for the purpose of duties, 
this comparison that is quite immaterial. 

8217. T cannot follow you really?— But is is quite 
simple ; you take the two figures to compare the total 
property in the two countries ; one figure as regards 
certain property — the probate duty is on the same basis 
in both ; the other figure, the succession duty, is not 
on the same basis, because in the one country the mode 
of assessment gives you a figure which approximates 
much more nearly to the actual value of the property 
passing than it does in the other. 

8218. Then I say that that land pays less under the 
head of death duties, to the State, than the land in 
England ? — Because it is worthless. 

8219. No ? — Whatever the reason may be, as far as it 
is liable to succession duty it is worth less. 

8220. (Mr. Sexton.) It cannot be attributed to the 
interest in the tenant, because the disparity in the 
prices of land in Ireland and England existed before 
the tenant was allowed to have any legal interest ?— I 
think there is some misunderstanding on Lord Welby’s 
part as to the effect of the comparison. 

8221. (The O’Conor Don.) You are using the com- 
parison, are you not, simply as a test? — lam not 
comparing the value of land in England and Ireland ; 

I am merely comparing the value of property subject 
lo succession duty, which includes a great deal which is 
not land. 

8222. I am merely taking the official figures ? — But I 
am dealing with the whole property in Ireland ; part 
of it is covered by probate duty and part by succession 
duty. The probate duty in Ireland and Great Britain 
is on absolutely the same basis ; the succession duty is 
not ; but the whole property in both countries is covered. 

8223. (Lord Farrer.) What you say is, that in Ireland 
the interest of the landlord in the property approaches 
much more nearly to the valuation of the succession 
duty than it does in England?— No, I say the life 
iuterest of the successor to real property in Ireland 
subject to succession duty approaches more nearly the 
total value of the property belonging to the successor 
than it does in England. 

8224. The total value of the property belonging to 
the successor ? — Yes. 

8225. Because the number of years’ purchase in 
Ireland is less than in England ? — That is so. 

8226. But that does not include the whole property, 
does it, that includes the successor’s interest in the 
property ? — The assessment for the succession duty is 
of the interest of the successor, and in Ireland the 
iuterest of the successor, in consequence of the mode of 
assessment, approximates more closely to the total value 
of the property passing to the successor than it does in 
Great Britain. 

8227. Taking him to be a tenant in fee, it approaches 
more nearly to the value of his iuterest, but why is 
that ? —I do not quite follow the question which you 
are putting now. 

8228. Is it not because someone else, the tenant, has 
a larger share of the whole interest in the property ? — 

Not at all, I am merely dealing with the ownership of 
the property, and to the extent that it is owned. 

8229. But it is the property you have to consider, 
not the ownership, is it not?— It is the property liable 
to succession duty which we are dealing with ; if there 
is any other property it is dealt with in the probate 
duty. 

8230. (Mr. Sexton.) Any interest of the tenant is in 
the probate, is it ?— Yes, you get both the probate and 
the succession duty, covering the whole property ; the 
probate duty in both countries is on the same basis ; 
the succession duty, in effect, is not on the same basis, 
because it gives you a figure more closely approximating 
to the total value of the property in Ireland than it 
does in Great Britain. 

8231. (Mr. Blake.) As I understand, the tenant’s 
interest comes in under the probate duty, does it not ? 

—It would. 

8232. And the landlord’s under the succession duty ? 

—Yes. 

F 3 
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8233. So that- when you get both the duties together, 
you have the whole' interest in the property P — That is 
the view I take, and then I say that by the mode of 
assessing the succession duty, you get a figure which 
approaches more closely to the total value of that 
property in Ireland than the corresponding figures in 
Great Britain, and I do not see that any of the matters 
raised by Lord Welby have any relation to the point at 
all. 

8234. (Mr. Sexton.) You have shown that it is usually 
about double in Ireland to what it is in England, have 
you not? — I do not think I went into that in detail. I 
gave merely a hypothetical illustration. 

8235. ( Lord Welby.) I rather demur to your way of 
putting it, in which yon speak of making a comparison 
of the death duties, as not a fair test of comparison P — 
I like always to understand the nature of an objection, 
and I do not understand Lord Welby’s objection at all ; 
I do not understand it in the least degree. 

8235a. In the Same way I am unable to understand 
Dr. Giffen's arguments. 

8236. Do you think, on the whole, Ireland is advancing 
in prosperity? — If you take long periods for comparison 
the people in Ireland are generally better off than they 
were 50 years ago. 

8237. Taking the death duties, I observe, in 1838, 
the property passing under probate was in round figures 
4,500,0001., and now it is 8,000,0001., is it not? — Just so. 

8238. Does not that show very material progress, 
especially when we recollect that this large increase is 
shared amongst a reduced population ? — I have no doubt 
there has been large progress in Ireland daring that 
time ; everybody acquainted with Ireland says the same 
thing, and the figures no doubt say so. 

8239. Shall we be agreed that consumption of articles 
is one of the best tests of the material well-being of a 
people? — Yes; the consumption of all articles put 
together. 

8240. And that there has been a very considerable 
increase now, taking a longish period, of articles of con- 
sumption ? — I have no doubt that would be so ; there 
would be some difficulty in establishing what the figures 
were at the beginning, I should think. 

8241. I am basing myself again on a statement of 
yours as to the progress of working classes, because I 
have another extract of yours with which I so much 
agree that I shall read it to you. You give a table, 
and you say, “ This wonderful table speaks for itself. 
“ Bice, tea, sugar, tobacco, spirits, wine, malt, all, coffee 
“ only excepted, tell a clear tale. The increase in tea 
“ and sugar (T22 lbs. to 4'58 lbs.) appear specially 
“ significant, the consumption being now four times in 
“ round figures what it was 40 years ago. There could 
“ be no better evidence of diffused material well-being 
“ among the masses. The articles are not such that the 
“ increased consumption of the rich would have made 
“ much difference, it is the consumption, emphatically, 
“ of the poor man which is here in question ” ? — Of 
course, I am speaking of the United Kingdom there. 
What I said was, there would be a difficulty in 
establishing figures for Ireland specially. 

8242. T see you take tea, which is very nearly at the 
same rate of consumption as in England. We should 
be so far agreed, should we not (because, I think, the 
tendency of evidence has rather demurred to that), that 
Ireland has shared in the increase of material well-being 
of the United Kingdom ? — I have never said anything 
to the contrary. Ireland has shared, to some extent, in 
the general advance. 

8243. I did not mean to say that you had said any- 
thing to the contrary ; T wanted to see whether we were 
agreed upon that point ? —There is no doubt that Ireland 
has made a great advance. 

8244. (Chairman.) I should like to ask you one or two 
questions upon a point which has been brought before 
us in the evidence of the late Mr. Ghaloner Smith. Mr. 
Chaloner Smith, I am sorry to hea. , has cued siuoc nc 
gave his evidence, and very material evidence it was. 
At the Board of Trade you know a good deal about 
railway matters, I believe ? — Yes. 

8245. I am not going to ask you any detailed questions, 
but if you have read Mr. Chaloner Smith’s evidence by 
any chance, you will know that he proposes and argues, 
as one of the best means of meeting what he considered 
the excessive burdens of Ireland as compared with Great 
Britain, not purchasing tho railways, as has been pro- 


posed several times, but an arrangement whereby out % 
of Government resources there might be made a great Gi Meis, 
reduction in rates and fares. You at the Board of satans 1 * 
Trade will know the bearings of that question. Speak- K - — - ' 
ing generally, have you anything to say to us upon that 
evidence?— If I saw Mr. Chaloner Smith’s evidence I Ireland; 
could answer you. I do not recollect what he said 
specially upon that head, but there is no doubt that a c 
reduction of rates and fares would be of great benefit to 
Ireland, and would be a particular form of benefit that 
would be as good as, and perhaps better than, many of 
the other forms of remission of taxation— that it would 
help the trade of Ireland, and be of benefit. 

8246. My other question is this : From your Board 
of Trade experience, do you think there would be any 
practical difficulty in insuring such a great reduction of 
rates and fares, which the companies might be compen- 
sated for in some shape or other from public resources ? 

— That would be a question more for the Treasury than 
the Board of Trade, I should think, but it would be 
quite easy to arrange in some way that the railway 
companies should get some benefit. 

8247. And that the maximum tolls and fares should 
be greatly reduced at the cost of the Executive 
Government. I do not ask you for any details as to 
the financial operations which would be necessary, but 
as a matter of business with which in connection with 
railways you are so familiar at the Board of Trade, do 
you see any practical difficulty in carrying out Mr. 
Chaloner Smith’s proposal ? — Nothing, except the 
practical difficulty of the State making advances to 
particular joint-stock companies, which is always a 
serious difficulty, and involves many important 
questions. 

8218. It would be more than advances ; it would be 
payments practically, which would have to be assessed 
in some way ? — I think the time has almost passed now, 
but there were schemes suggested some years ago, if 
I recollect rightly, by which the State was to assume 
the liabilities of the railway companies, borrow the 
money at a less rate of interest itself, and use the 
difference in some such way as you have mentioned 
now. There is no doubt, in some form or other, the 
thing could be done. 

8249. I have carefully avoided asking you anything 
upon that point, because it has been the subject of sin-h 
very close consideration and report, both by com- 
mittees and commissions, if I remember rightly. 

What I wanted to get your opinion upon was the 
practicability of doing something short of the purchase 
of the railways by the State, and of conipensating 
companies, I should hope, on conditions of efficiency 
for the compulsory reduction of rates and fares?— I 
think something could be done, but I should be much 
more in favour of the purchase out and,, out of the 
railwaj’s, and their administration by the' State, in a 
country like Ireland. 

8250. So I should think many would be, but the 
operation would be a very difficult one, and one which 
practically has met wish great objection from former 
inquiries, has it not? — I remember taking a great 
interest in the subject at the time of some of those 
inquiries, and I think it was a misfortune, on the whole, 
that the decision finally come to was adverse to the 
purchase of railways in Ireland. 

8251. (Mr. Sexton.) If it were once done, it would be 
subject, would it not, to much less difficulty afterwards 
than the administration of a system of advances or 
payments to joint stock companies ? — Perhaps that 
would be so. I think, on the whole, the administration 
of the railways by the State in Ireland would give you 
more benefits thau any other mode of treating the 
railways. 

8252. (Chairman.) There is one other question which 

I can specially address to you, because I know you xrelai>d. 
have taken great interest in it. There have been 
schemes, have there not, for tunnels across the narrow 
passage between Ireland and Scotland ? — Yes. 

8253. Do you consider that those schemes, so far as 
you know of them at the Board of Trade, have an 
element of practicability in them ? — Speaking for 
myself, I should think that they have an element of 
practicability, and it would be eminently to the 
interests of the communities of Great Britain and 
Ireland that they should be taken up by the State, and 
pushed forward irrespective of any estimate of profit 
or loss upon the undertaking; the political advantages 
are very great, and although you might not be able to 
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. gkow beforehand to capitalists that a profit -would be 
!. i^ e iy to arise, jet the State might have great 
■ confidence that, directly or indirectly, the result would 
" be beneficial to it. I think I should say that my 
attention was very much attracted to the subject at the 
time of the discussions about the proposed tunnel 
between England and Prance — the Channel tunnel, 
and I gave evidence before the Joint Committee on 
that subject as to the commercial advantages which 
the making of that tunnel would have. It seems to me 
that, although the commercial advantages might not 
be so great in some respects between Great Britain 
and Ireland, yet looking at tbe immense trade between 
the two countries, and the possibilities of developing 
tourist traffic, and extending the residence in Ireland 
of people living in Great Britain, the effect of making 
a tunnel between Great Britain and Ireland would 
really be enormous in its commercial advantages, apart 
from all the political advantages that we might expect 
to follow. 

8254. Do you happen to have read the Reports of the 
inquiries which have been made on tbe subject P — As to 
the practicability P 

8255. Yes? — My attention has not been given so 
much to that part of the matter, because it seems to 

The witness 


me that is a question much more for engineers, but 
I have no doubt that in some form or other engineering 
skill would be equal to the making of a tunnel between 3 May 189 5. 
Great Britain and Ireland. Chaimrl^ . 

8256. But assuming that it was not impracticable, Ireland, 
and that the burden of making such a tunnel did not 

fall unduly, if at all, upou Ireland, do yon conceive 
that a great benefit would be gained by the Irish 
people, if connection with the mainlands of Great 
Britain were given to Ireland ? — I think the benefits 
would be very great indeed, that it would lead to a 
kind of close inter-communication between Ireland and 
Great Britain, that is prevented, to some extent, by 
the sea passage, which is not so pleasant to every 
person as the tunnel would be. 

8257. And for commercial purposes, what do you 
gay ? — Por commercial purposes the facility of trans- 
ferring goods without breaking bulk would be very 
great indeed, and I think it would lead to a much 
greater portion of the passenger traffic between this 
country and America coming through Ireland than 
what takes place now by way of Queenstown, which 
would be a very important matter. 


withdrew. 
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Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., called and examined. 


8258. (Chairman.) You are a member of Parliament, 
are you not? — Yes. 

8259. Will you tell us what your connexion with 
Ireland is ? — 1 am an Ulster man, and I spent the first 
half of my life in Ireland. Since then I have lived in 
London, but I have paid a great deal of attention to 
Ireland. I go over two or three times every year, and 
have spent my time always when there, during the last 
25 years, in the south of Ulster, in the rural districts. 
I havo given a great deal of thought to the question of 
the political economy, so to speak, of those parts of 
Ireland. 

8260. Your evidence would therefore chiefly be as to 
rural Ireland ? — Yes ; in fact, strictly speaking, it 
would be confined to rural Ireland. The counties I 
know best are Cavan, Monaghan and Fermanagh, three 
counties in the south of Ulster. 

8261. You wish to draw attention, I understand 
from your paper, to the taxation of Ireland to-day com- 
pared with what it was 100 years ago, and to indicate 
whether there is anything in the condition of the 
country to justify the great changes which have taken 
place as to taxation? — Yes, that was the first point I 
wanted to draw attention to. I have taken the year 
1794 to compare with 1894, because 1794 seems to me 
to have been the last normal year we had in Ireland 
before the union. 

8262. ( Lord Welby.) That is before the French war 
broke out ? — Practically before the French war broke 
out, and before the union with England. 


8263. ( Lord Farrer.) Was that before the expenses of 
the revolution ? — Yes. I wanted to avoid the expenses 
of the revolution, and any abnormal expenses. I have 
prepared the following table : — 


4,413,738 

4,800,609 


563,600,000 

400,000,000 


I find that the population then, according to the tables 
which have been submitted to the Commission, was 
just a little under what it is now. The figures are 
contained in my heads of evidence, 4,413,000 ; now it 
is about 4,600,000, so that the population was about 
the same in 1894 as in 1794. Then coming to the 
taxes, I include a rough amount, 500,0001., for local 
taxation. I take that because I find that the local 
taxation amounted in 1826 to 700,0001., therefore I 
think 500,0001. is an outside figure to assume that the 
local taxes may have come to in 1794. I include them 
because I want to bring before the Commission what 
the peasants have to furnish altogether, and local taxa- 
tion is just as onerous upon them as Imperial taxation. 
I include them also because the people have very- 
incomplete control over local taxation. In one sense 
local taxation is as much fixed by Parliament ai 
F 4 


i Im- 


Mr. T. 
Lough, M.P. 

23 May 1S95. 
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Mr. T. perial taxation — the machinery under which local taxa- 
Lough.M.P. tions are levied, such as the Poor Law, is fixed here 
23 May 1895 . in Westminster; therefore I think Parliament is nearly 
— — as much responsible for the local taxation as it is for 

oflreland the Imperial taxation ; therefore I include both at 
in 1791 both periods. The amount in 1794 was a little under 

and 189* 2,000,000Z., and the amount in 1894, 11 millions and a 

compare . quarter. That is an average per head of the popula- 
tion in 1794 of 8s. 9 d., and in 1894 of about 49s. That 
seems to me to be an extraordinary increase in the 
amount, and I do not think it ought to take place in a 
country unless two conditions exist there, one is, that 
the country is growing richer, so that it can afford to 
pay the heavier amount of taxation, and the other 
that the country wanted the institutions for which the 
taxation was levied. 

8264. ( Lord Farrer.) Are these figures taken from 
Sir Edward Hamilton’s memorandum ? — Tes, they are. 

8265. ( Lord Welby.) Not the capital ? — No ; I have 
not mentioned the capital yet. If you will allow me I 
will deal with that presently. 

8266. (Chairman.) You are dealing now with the 
taxes local and Imperial together P — Yes, and I have 
taken them from Sir Edward Hamilton’s table, which 
he furnished as the best table he can give of the 
amount paid by Ireland. 

8267. ( Lord Farrer.) I only want to know for this 
reason. You are taking the figures as given by Sir 
Edward Hamilton ; you are not criticising them ? — Not 
in the least ; I do not want to criticise any figures. I 
will accept them. 

Economic 8268. (Mr. Sexton.) You have taken what the Treasury 
conditions ca lls the true revenue, have you not P — The true revenue, 
'in i 7 U 4 and not the amount which may be collected in Ireland, but 
?.894 com- the true revenue. As I was saying, in a country where 
pared. such a great increase in taxation takes place, it seems 
to me there ought to be some proof that the country 
was getting richer, so that it could afford it, and that 
the institutions for which the taxation is exacted are 
required. It seems to me that neither of these two 
things existed in Ireland. I do not think the country 
has got richer ; I think it is poorer, and I do not think 
the institutions on which the taxation is spent are 
required to any considerable extent in Ireland, if at all. 
The first reason that I suggest for this taxation having 
gone on is that the question has not been looked at, 
especially during the last half century, from an Irish 
standpoint, but that it has been looked at from a British 
standpoint. We in Great Britain have been engaged 
in onr own concerns, which arc engrossing and 
interesting, and the country has been taxed quite 
irrespective of what Ireland can pay or what Ireland 
might require. Then I want to make another sugges- 
tion about a reason with regard to Belfast. Belfast is 
perhaps about the most advertised place in Ireland. 
It is looked at as the one success in Ireland, and of 
course we are all proud of Belfast, but it seems to me 
that it throws no light on the problem as to the 32 
rural counties of Ireland. Belfast is a manufacturing 
city that happens to be situate in the north of Ireland, 
and the extent to which its progress is confined to 
itself is illustrated by the fact that the two counties in 
which Belfast) is situated have diminished, including 
Belfast, in population during the last 50 years. In 
1841 the population of the two counties, including the 
city, was 722,321. In 1891, notwithstanding the growth 
cf the city, the population had fallen to 694,861. It 
seems to me also that early in the century this Irish 
problem was much better understood in Great Britain, 
because Ireland then was much like Great Britain ; 
no change had taken place, and there was a great 
deal of information obtained as to the condition of 
rural Ireland of a kind that does not interest the 
people of Great Britain now. I want just to mention 
as authority for the statement I am making that there 
were surveys, as they are called, made of each agricul- 
tural county. I have brought one of my own county, 
Cavan, for the year 1802. Then there was an inquiry 
made into every parish in Ireland by Mr. Mason, 
and some histories were founded on this information, 
particularly Wakefield’s in 1811. In these we get a 
description of Ireland which seems to me to be un- 
questionable, and which shows that there was a great 
deal of prosperity in the rural districts then such as 
does not exist now. 

8269. Speaking broadly, do you say that Ireland was 
self-supporting early in the century P — Yes. If the 
Commissi -n will allow me, T want to read two very 
short paragraphs as a description of the rural parts 


in 1802, and I may say tnat I nave loosen tnrougn all Vr.T. 
these books, and I give the two sentences I am going 
to trouble the Commission with, as types perfectly 
accurate of the County Cavan and most of the rural E — r 
districts. “The farms range from 3 to 20 acres, very coStSs 
“ few of them exceed 20 acres, but on all these )» Ireland 
“ farms are one or more cottiers who are bound to igoY? 4 and 
“ work, not in tbe fields, but at the loom for a regular pared”” 1 ' 
“ day’s hire, according to agreement ” “ the farmer, or 
“ the employer, who is more commonly called the manu- 
“ facturer, lives well and has a good profit from the 
“ industry of his cottiers. A pig, a small tub of butter, 

“ and a calf pay his rent, for these people hold their land 
“ on very easy terms ; a manufacturer who is able to 
“ work four looms in his own house and employ his 
“ cottiers, soon acquires a comfortable independence.” 

That, I think, is a fair description of a larmer at that 

8270. (Lord Farrer.) Was that in the neighbourhood 
of Belfast ? — No ; it was far away from Belfast, in the 
County Cavan — this is the statistical survey of nty own 
County. 1 want to read one other sentence as to the 
domestic economy. ‘ 1 The men are principally employed 
“ in husbandry, though some few manufacture linens. 

“ The women and children spin both yarn and wool. 

“ Their markets are distant and discouraging ; labour 
“ may average Id. per day through the year, but they 
“ have everything cheap, provisions in abundance, and 
“ turf quite convenient, and only for the cost of rearing. 

“ Clothing is mostly furnished at home, so that their 
“ expenditure is trifling if their incomes are small. In 
“ fact they rely on themselves chiefly for their neces- 
“ saries, and are in a great degree independent and 
“ confined to their own concerns. Few are without 
“ a cow, and the greater proportion have two or three 
“ cows.” 

8271. (Lord Welby.) Are you reading from Wakefield ? 

— No ; this is one of those county surveys. This is a 
book published by the Royal Dublin Society by Sir 
Charles Coote, Baronet, a description of the County 
Cavan, which afterwards, as I show, is one of the 
poorest counties in Ireland to-day, and I read those 
sentences as a fair type of what it was then. 

8272. (Chairman.) Comparing the state of Ireland 
then with its state now, what would you say ? — It seems 
to me that for about 20 years after 1794, there was fair 
progress made in Ireland till Waterloo, but from Water- 
loo to the time of the famine, progress was slower, 
elements of prosperity were not entirely destroyed but 
since the time of the famine the agricultural districts 
have suffered terribly. For the last half century rural 
Ireland seems to have been a failure, and it is a strange 
coincidence that in the time of greatest prosperity tbe 
taxes were very light, and in the time of greatest 
distress they have become very heavy. 

8273. (Lord Farrer.) Were they very heavy during 
the French war, prior to the amalgamation of the 
Exchequers ? — The revenue went up considerably 
during the first 15 years of the century, but there was 
great progress in Ireland during those 15 years, most 
remarkable progress. I shall illustrate that a little more 
as I go on. 

8274. (Lord Welby.) You said, first of all, that taxes 
went up, and I think you corrected yourself and said 
the revenue. Do you mean to draw a distinction 
between the two ? Did you mean by altering the words 
to imply that taxes had not gone lip ? — No ; the taxes 
did go up. I used both words in the same sense. 

8275. (Mr. ijexton.) I suppose you are aware that, 
comparing what you call the normal year of 1794 with 
the years immediately before Waterloo, that the taxation 
about trebled ? — Yes ; 1 remember that it went up very 
considerably. 

8276. (Sir David Barbour.) And nevertheless the 
prosperity continued ?— The prosperity continued very 
much up to Waterloo. I think that is undoubted, not- 
withstanding the increase of taxation. Without going 
into great detail, I think that the prosperity of Euro- 
pean agriculture then was great owing to there being 
no competition from abroad. Now every competition 
has arisen, and there is very little increase of produc- 
tion or improvement in the method of agriculture. 

So I think that a survey of agriculture tends to show 
that the wealth is not so great now as it was in the 
beginning of the century. Then I turn to manu- 
factures ; and, speaking broadly, it seems to me that 
all home industries have been extinguished, and there 
is only the manufacture of linen, stout and whiBky, 
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and perhaps a little ship-building worth mentioning 
now. 

8277. ( lord Parrcr.) When you speak of the manu- 

aro vou referring to the domestic manufac- 
tures you spoke of just now ? — I am referring to them 
also— all sorts of manufactures. In 1794, everything 
the people used was made in Ireland— hardware, plate, 
cutlery, clothes, boots, hats, agricultural implements, 
furniture ; but now all are imported. All the food of 
the people and the cattle was produced at home, and 
after feeding the population, much flour, gram, and 
meal was exported. Now, all flour is imported, and 
the oil cake and feeding studs arc imported, and Indian 
meal and American bacon brought in to replace Irish 
meal and bacon, which is either not produced or else 
exported, and which would be much better food for the 
people. The corn mills, which were once great sources 
of wealth, are now silent in every part of Ireland. 
There are 17 in Clonmel alone, on the Suir; but in 
the County Cavan there is a splendid mill at every 
village which has been closed during the last quarter 
of a century. 

8278. What evidence have you that hardware, plate, 
and cutlery were made in Ireland?— I can give you 
detailed evidence on all those points. 

8279. You have looked into that, have you ? — Yes ; 
there was a great manufacture carried on in Dublin 
and in other parts. If you wish for any details upon 
that point I eau give you them. Then another sort of 
loss now, as compared with then, is the great increase 
of absenteeism. That, of course, commenced when the 
Parliament was removed. There was large expenditure 
before the union in Dublin every season. I have heard 
that put at very high figures; and the country man- 
sions were all sustained on an extravagant scale. This 
absenteeism has gone on increasing all through the 
century, and the last 25 years seems to me to have 
cleared every person out of my district who could 
possibly go ; that is since the disestablishment of the 
Church, which gave the final blow with regard to people 
who could get away remaining any longer in Ireland. 

8280. (Mr. Sexton.) Why ?— There is not the at- 
traction to people who are connected with the Church 
nor the Society in our three counties, and it is a very 
noticeable feature which exists pretty well all over 
Ireland. I could mention houses within a circuit of 
two or three miles which have been closed. The tithes 
in this district used to amount to something like 
2,000/. or 3,000/. a year, and they were enjoyed by a 
few families and spent locally up to 1869. Now the 
tithes are levied, but are taken into a central fund 
and wasted to a great extent. That has increased 
absenteeism. 

8281. Why did the local landlords go away ? They 
could not escape the tithe by going away too, because 
the clergyman was no longer a State functionary ? — 
No. There was no society or attraction. I was not 
going into the question of why. I was only stating of 
my own knowledge that they have gone away, and that 
therefore there is a great decrease in local expenditure 
and employment. 

8282. (Sir David Barbour.) And the rents have fallen 
—is that one of the reasons ? — Rents have fallen some- 
what. 

8283. ( Lord Weluy.) You do not mean that merely 
the clergy have gone away, but that the well-to-do 
people who attended the church have gone away because 
the clergy are no longer established? — Yes. Well-to- 
do people of all kinds havo gone away. I think 
it is generally assumed that absenteeism took place, 
say, at the beginning of the century or half a century 
ago. So far as my experience goes I can point to many 
cases round me where it seems to have developed very 
much in the last 20 or 25 years in Ireland. Then the 
last point upon this I wanted to put was that the popu- 
lation in country places was a good deal larger in 1794 
than in 1894. There were only 20,000 people in Belfast 
thou. Now there are 256,000 people there. Dublin 
has increased greatly, too, therefore I think the coun- 
ty population must have been 4,000,000 in 1794, and it 
is placed now at about 3,500,000. So that that is a 
proof also that there was more subsistence for people 
m the country then than now. I want to read one 
°kher sentence from the book I have already referred to 
m, • . illustrating how the towns have gone down. 
11ns is as to a village near my own house, but I 
could quote a hundred ; it seems to me to be more 
or less ti-ue of every country town in Ireland, especially 

a 88039. 


in the south, the west, and the centre. This u a Mr. T. _ 
description of Killeshandra at the end of last century : . 

“ The population is yet very considerable, and the linen 23 May isos. 

“ manufacture more engaged in, and much encouraged — — 

“ by the market at Killeshandra, where coarse linens ism> 

“ are purchased every week to the average value of 
“ 1,5001. The appearance of thi3 town is engaging, 

“ bein'-- neat and clean, and industry and its rewards 
“ are °very conspicuous, everything appears cora- 
“ fortable ; a good market house and a brisk trade,” 

Now it is one of the most squalid places you would 
find in Christendom, there is no trade of any kind. 

There have been some of those houses which have been 
described as second-class houses built in Killeshandra, 
but they are fearful structures, and the whole town is 
in a terrible state, and, generally speaking, in the 
counties I am referring to, the towns have decayed and 
are in a shocking condition at present. You will sec 
mins of houses in main streets and very few tradesmen 
prospering. 

8284. (Sir David Barbour.) Do you say that that 
prosperity was due to domestic manufacture ?— I was 
really only troubling with the fact that it existed then, 
and does not exist now. I think we may conclude that 
the domestic manufacture helped it very muon. 

8285. But you do not think reduction of taxation 
would bring back that domestic manufacture, do you ? 

— Certainly, that is my argument; I think it is the 
chief thing to restore it. 

8286. (Chairman.) Speaking generally, how would General 
you compare the state of things in this respect between of V ea rs 17 >j l 
1794 and 1894 ?— That the wealth of Ireland was greater and i89t. 
in 1794 than in 1894 ; but that the taxation has increased 

nearly six times notwithstanding the increasing poverty. 

That is the conclusion I arrived at on the facts I. have 
stated. I. have left out one point, the point of the 
capital of the country. A member of the Commission 
referred to it a moment ago. I have been giving the 
facts that have struck myself up to this moment, but it 
is a remarkable thing that in Mr. Giffen’s book, which 
I suppose is the best authority we have about the 
wealth of these countries in the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and, in fact, at various periods, we find a calcu- 
lation made by Colquhoun in 1812, who devoted a great 
deal of attention to the subject, which places the capital 
of Ireland at 563,000,000/. I think that, probably , was a 
hundred millions higher than it wouldhave been in 1794. 

Bus it has not been suggested to the Commission that 
it is now more than 447,000,000/., and I believe Mr. 

Giffen puts it at an extreme figure of 400,000,000/. so 
that this calculation made by quite independent authori- 
ties in England lends colour to my general argument, 
which is, that Ireland is poorer to-day than it was j.00 

8287. And more heavily taxed? — And six times as 
heavily taxed. 

8288. (Mr. Sexton.) The capital is probably from 
100,000,000/. to 150,000,000/. sterling less than it was 
at the beginning of the century ?— -Yes, and those are 
not my figures. 

8289. ( Lord Welly.) Do you happen to know whether 
Mr. Colquhoun gives any data? — Yes, lie does, elabo- 
rate data ; it is here, and I have brought the book. 

8290. Is it criticised by Mr. Giffen ?— Yes, it is y^ff ‘ n a < ” d 
criticised by Mr. Giffen, and highly spoken of. Mr. , 7Ma nd 
Giffen says as regards England ho is roughly right. 1894. 

8291. {Mr. Sexton.) As regards Ireland, does Mr. 

Giffen, in regard to the year 1812, see any cause for 
dissenting from those figures ?— He sees no cause for 
dissent, and that is an extraordinary support, you may 
say, to my own conclusions obtained by a study or the 
localities. 

8292. (Chwirman.) Passing from Ireland to Great 
Britain for a moment, what was the comparative state 
of things during that 100 years ?— Turning to Great 
Britain I have taken the year 1800, because I have 
been able to get accurate figures for 1800— they are 
the figures which have been submitted to the Com- 
mission- and 1894. First as to population ; the popu- 
lation of Great Britain was 10,500,000 in 1800 ; in 
1894 it was 34,000,000. The revenue (again inclu- 
ding local taxation) amounted m 1800 to 38,000,000/. 

I have taken the local taxes for the year 1803, but 
I think that is nearly accurate. In 1894 it was 
117,000,000/. The taxation per head m Great Britain 
itself was 72s., and in 1894 it was 69s. Going on with 
the rest of my table, which is quoted from the same 
authority as I have already mentioned, the capital was 
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1.500.000. 0002., and is now put at 12,000,000,0002. The 
income is not a satisfactory figure, because Mr. Colqu- 
houn took a net. income which does not compare with 
the income that Mr. Giffen has given to the Com- 
mission. Mr. Giffen puts the income m 1891 at 

1.300.000. 0002. before subsistence is allowed. 


8293. (Mr. Sexton.) What did Mr. Colquhoun give A for. 
for subsistence ?— He does not give that ; ho says he 
made an allowance, but he does not state it. Therefore 23 May 
the figures of income in 1800 are not satisfactory. The ^ 
following is the table : — Coralin 



Population. 

Revenue. 

Per Head. 

Capital. 

Income. 

Income 
per Head. 

Great Britain, ] 800 - 
„ 1894 - 

10,500,000 

34,000,000 

& 

37,933,274 

117,000,000 

s. d. 
72 0 

69 O 

1,500,000,000 

12,000,000,000 

92,500,000 

1,300,000,000 

£ 

15 

39 


We thus see that in all respects the greatest contrast 
exists between Ireland and Great Britain. In Ireland 
the taxation is six times greater ; in Great Britain 
it is 31 times greater. In Ireland the population has 
not increased. In England it is 31 times greater. In 
Ireland the wealth has not increased ; m Great Britain 
it is ei°ht times greater. In Ireland the increase ot 
taxation per head is 600 per cent. In Great Britain it 
has declined— there is no increase. 

829-t. (Chairman.) That is comparing the 100 years 
of Ireland with the 95 years of Great Britain ?— Yes. 

8295 Then going into the figures Sir Edward Hamil- 
ton has given us, h5w would you sum those up P-Sir . Ed- 
ward Hamilton has given us a contrast between 1819--.0 
and 1892-3, which is really almost as startling as the 
contrast we get for the period I have already given. 
According to Sir Edward Hamilton, the indirect taxes 
in Great Britain fell from 12. 10s. 2(2. to 12. 4s. 2c2., but 
m MS ‘key ton, 11s. 3d. to 11. 2s. 94. per head 
in the two periods mentioned. The direci taxes tell in 
Great Briton from 12. Is. lid. to 12. 0(2. 6(2., and they 
rose in Ireland from 3s. 2 d. to 6s. 3cZ. per head. 

8296. (Mr. Sexton.) You have given the figure of 
12 10s. 2 cl. for Great Britain, but it appears to be 
21. 10s! 1<2. from the return. Have you the return 
before yon ? — I have not. 

8297 Look at it and sec if it corrects your figure. 
Compare the indirect taxes for Grear Britain— what are 
they in the return ?— The indirect taxes are given m 
the return as 22. 10s. Id. 

8298. Now look at your paper P— I have 12. 10s. 2 d. ; 
that must be a misprint. 

8999 Then it is 22. 10s. Id., as compared with 

17 Jo 0,7 ? Yes; rather a serious difference. Let me 

quote it 'from the return. They fell from 22. 10s. Id. 
to 12 4s. 2d. The printer has misplaced the figures. 
S. 1,'eltndliey roj tom 11. 34 to 11. 2.. M.-ttg 
in the indirect taxes. I. he total levenue in ureat 
Britain fell from 32. 14s. lOd. to 22. ^s. 10d., but 
in Ireland the total revenue rose from lus. M. to 
12 12s lid I think the same remark applies to these 
two periods, pomoly, ttot that country w.s noher m 
1219-20 than in 1892-93. ’ 

8300. Of course it is important to remember M 
these fltrures which you here taken for 1819-20, and 
also for 1892-93. are the figures which the Treaeury 
after adjustment declares to he the true revenue f- 
That is so. 

8301. (Chairman.) How do you sum up the compari- 
son of those figures P I think they per re a fair_ picture 
of the groat progress which has taken place m Great 
Britain and which is still proceeding, and which may 
he summarised by saying that the increase in local and 
imperial taxation there by no means equals the imvth 
of the people in population or m wealth, so that the 
relative burdens of the people have diminished and 
the general standard of existence is greatly raised. 
That is how I sum it up as regards Great Britain. 

8302 Will you indicate what, in your opinion, is the 
'• reason why Irish taxation has so much increased P-Yes 
I desire to go into one or two points upon that. m a 
little detail It seems to me that the first reason is 
that the subject has been looked at, owing to the m- 
creasing interest of the Brit.sh problems exclusively 
from the British standpoint and I will gweYwo 
examples. The first example is the year 1846 when the 
dutv was taken off corn. It will be remembered that 
the agitation arose in English manufacturing centres 
and that it benefited them, 1 suppose, will be admitted, 
without raising any debatable point, more than it 


could benefit purely agricultural districts. The whole 
discussion of the subject was from the standpoint of the 
crowded centres of population in England. 

8303. (Lord Fairer.) That was so with regard to the 
o-eneral agitation, but with regard to the immediate 
occasion and cause of Sir Robert Peel’s reform, it was 
the failure of the potato crop, was it not?— I cannot 
tell. I believe he attributed it to that, but the actual 
effect did not help the poor people who were starving. 
The effect was quite different. Little advantage came 
to the starving Irish, for prices rose in 1847 and did 
not fall materially till 1850 and 1851, and they rose 
again during the Crimean War. The disastrous effect 
on Ireland arose gradually, but. grew permanent and 
terrible in the destruction of her great market for 
grain through the opening of the ports to foreign wheat, 


flour, and meal. Before 1851 it is difficult to obtain 
reliable figures. Since that time the tables furnished 
by Dr. Grimshaw show how the home trade fell off. 
The export trade was extinguished altogether. 

8304. But that would be in, favour of those who 
consumed corn in Ireland, would it not ? — Exactly , but 
that is not what you said a moment ago. You sugges- 
ted that it was to give the people cheap bread who were 
starving, and of course if you arc to give people cheap 
bread to preserve them from dying from starvation you 
must give it them quickly. 

8305. (Lord Wclby.) If I recollect rightly, the argu- 
ment was this, the restrictions on the import of corn at 
the time the Irish were starving under the famine, were 
so great that it was necessary at all events to suspend 
the' corn law at once in order to make it possible that 
the people should live, and I think Sir Robert Peel’s 
aro-ument was, that looking at the state at which the 
question had arrived in England, it would be impossi- 
ble, once the Corn Law was suspended, to put it on 
ao-ain, I think that was the . line of argument ?— My 
only point is that the argument is probably good 
enough from the British standpoint, but supposing Sir 
Robert Peel’s object was what you have said, to relieve 
the Irish, it did not relieve them, because nothing 
would relieve them, only low prices, and the low prices 
did not come until the people were dead. 

8306. (Sir David. Barbour.) Might not prices have 
risen still more if the Corn Laws had not been 
abolished ?— I could not answer that. 

8307. (Lord Welby.) That is another way of looking 
at it. The people would have starved in fur greater 
numbers than unhappily they did ?— Quite so. 

8308. (Lord Farrar.) Your general argument is this, 
is it not, that the repeal of the Corn Laws, however bene- 
ficial it may have been to the people of Great Britain, 
was not equally beneficial to the people of Ireland; — 
Quite so, and Ireland was not looked at separately to see 
whether when it was necessary to carry out that policy 
some adjustment might not have been made in other 
directions which would have made it fit Ireland better 
than it has. 

8309. And although there may have been an immedi- 
ate occasion for introducing fresh food into Ireland, yet 
considering that Ireland was an agricultural country, the 
repeal of the Corn Laws was not so beneficial to Ireland 
in the long run as it was to England P— In the way it 
has been carried out it was not. No attempt was made 
to adjust it to Ireland. 

8310. (Sir David Barbour.) Do I understand you to 
argue that the Corn Laws ought not to have been 
repealed as regards Ireland at, that time P— No. 1 
not go that length. 
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... T 8311 . Do you say .they, ought- to have been repealed 
**.**• and some adjustment made ? I say no adjustment was 
-7; S9 3 niade to make the change suit Ireland, onlj Gieat 
a ^- Britain was thought of. 

I £&'. 8312. And you think .n odjmtaent. ought to ten 

been made ?— I think so j for instance, you might have 
taken off taxation. 

8313. (Mr. Sexton.) The repeal of the Corn Laws suited 
the circumstances of Great Britain and did not suit the 
circumstances of Ireland P — That is exactly it. 

8314 (Chairman.) Or did'not suit them so much P— 
It did not suit them as carried out, showing, as I thmlc, 
that Ireland was not adequately thought of. 


8315. (Mr. Sexton.) At the time of the crisis the repeal 

of the Corn Laws did nob cheapen bread in Ireland ? — — ' 

Not at all. 23 May 1395. 

8316. And at the same time destroyed the Irish 
market for corn ?— That is my point. 

8317. And in that way it did not benefit the producer ? 

That is so. I say the disastrous effect on Ireland 

arose gradually. I call attention to the figures which 
have been a good deal discussed before the Commission. 

Dr Grimshaw’s estimate in 1851 of the value of the 
Irish crops was 58,537,0001., and in 1893 the value had 
fallen to 34,643,0002. The followir 


s the table 


— 

j Wheat. J 

Barley, &c. 

j Oats. * 

Potatoes. 

Other Crops. | 

j Total Crops. 

Grimshaw, 1851 - - ” 

Grimshaw, 1893 - 

£ 

3,666,000 | 
448,000 

2,138,000 
18G,000 1 

11,305,000 | 
j 6,497,000 | 

£ 1 

25,574,000 j 

7,7 18,000 

* 

15.854.000 ] 

19.794.000 

£ 

55. 537.000 

34.643.000 


8318. ( Lord Fairer.) Where are those figures taken 

f rom p They are Dr. Grimshaw’s figures ; I think they 

are practically accepted. There are no nport tel 
o'iven but 1 believe it is undoubted there was a laige 
export trade from Ireland before the Corn Laws were 
repealed. After the people had lived on their corn ana 
produce they had a good deal over for export, and now 
they have to import most of the food on which they 
live. 

8319. I Suppose they lived largely on potatoes, and 
exported their corn ?— I think they bad more than 
potatoes; they lived on grain and meat, I think, as 
well as potatoes. Baltinasloe fan- used to be nearly 
as big then as now, but the sheep were eaten at 
home ; now many are exported to England. 

8320. (Mr. Sexton.) I see those figures of yours are 
taken exactly from Table C. of Dr. Grimshaw s return 
on page 26 of the appendix to the Blue Book, ancl 
represent the average of the quinquennial produce ?— 
That is so. I think the produce would have been 
greater if it could have been taken earlier, and Dr. 
Grimshaw suggests that. I do nos think it is easy to 
realise how much hardship has been produced since 
1846 by the silent conversion of the country from a 
grain-producing to a cattle-growing country. By cattle 
each acre of land can only produce 21. or 3t. in a year. 
With any grain crops, even at low prices, the produce 
will be six or seven times as much. 

8321. (Lord Fairer.) That has been the case in 
England ; very largely too, has it not ?— Quite so, I do 
not dispute that. Much of what I say would apply to 
rural England, but they have been able to live by 
other means in England. They are unable to live, 
having no other means in Ireland, which makes the 
difference great. In my part of Ireland it is necessary, 
if land is to be kept in good order, that a large propor- 
tion should be broken up from time to time. This has 
been neglected in the last century and the result has 
been a great deterioration in the quality of the land. 

i"alisa- 8322. (Chairman.) Can you mention another salient 

IritduUes. case where the interests of Ireland were inadequately 
considered P — Yes, I think in the year 18o3, when oir 
Robert Peel was dead, we had perhaps a worse example. 

I think that was the great period when the capacity for 
considering Ireland disappeared altogether from the 
English Parliament. In 1853, when the taxation was 
equalised all over the Kingdom by Mr. Gladstone, the 
net results of the changes were that during ten years 
the taxes were increased by 3,000,00011. (I have taken 
these figures from the tables) and the payment of 
taxes rose from 13s. 2d. per head in 1840 to 26s. 7 d. in 
1860. The tax on spirits was gradually raised from 2s. 8 d. 
the gallon to 10s. 6(2., and the income tax was imposed 
on Ireland for the first time. The facts are very well 
described in Sir E. Hamilton’s memorandum. The 
expostulations of one or two members of Parliament 
were brushed aside ; the main arguments being that 
the wiping out of a bad debt (that was the debt which 
had been incurred during the famine period) and the 
adoption of a policy of granting loans would compensate 
for the exaction of unduly heavy taxation. That was a 
reversal of Sir Robert Peel’s policy with regard to 
Ireland, and it appears that Mr. Gladstone would not 
have done it, only he thought that the income tax at 


any rate would be temporary. This has not proved to Equansa-^ 
be SO. spirit duties. 

8323. You then proceed to discuss the change in the 
Whisky duty. Will you state roughly why you think 
it more oppressive in Ireland than in England ? It was 
assumed then, and I think it has been accepted ever 
since, that the severe taxation of whisky is as sate and 
judicious in Ireland as it is in Great Britain. I do not 
think that such is the case. The manufacture of whisky 
is a great Irish industry which could not but be in- 
juriously affected by quadrupling the tax. Probably 
the most obvious effects were to extinguish local 
distilleries and to encourage illicit manufacture, in 
England spirits are not manufactured to any great 
extent; the national drink is beer, which has all along 
been favoured in the matter of taxation. The habits of 
the people in the county districts of Ireland favour the 
consumption of whisky rather than other stimulants. 

8394 (Mr. Sexton.) And the climate, I suppose?— 

Yes, and the climate. The lives of the people, the 
way in which they have to go to fairs and spend then- 
time away from home, and the inadequate means of 
obtaining refreshments at the places to which they go, 
all favour the consumption of this stimulant. 

8325. The climate is much more humid, is it not, 
than that of Great Britain P— Yes, it is much more 
humid and trying at times. 

8326. (Lord Far rer.) What is your view of the nature 
of the injury inflicted on the Irish by this taxation— 
that they do not get their whisky so cheap, — J.ha,;is 

8327. Is it that they want more whisky and. that but 
for the tax they wouid have more whisky, or is it that 
but for the tax money would have been saved upon 
whisky and would have been spent upon other things . 

Yes, both seem to me to be the same. Money would 

have been saved on whisky which they would have been 
able to spend on clothes. 

8328. Whisky is a sort of necessity, is it?— Yes, 
whisky is a sort of necessity as things stand. 1 have 
devoted a good deal of attention to the point. I have 
had a coffee house opened for 13 years in one or the 
little towns. That is a well-furnished coffee house on 
the London model ; it is as well patronised as any one 
of the sixty-nine public houses in the town. 

8329. (Mr. Sexton.) What town?— Cavan; but there 
are no coffee houses in the other towns where the people 
congregate ; there is no money or enterprise to supply 
them with more suitable refreshments than whisky ; 
that is the reason, I think, that they require whisky 
in a way that the English do not require it, and you 
could not have hit them a more deadly blow than by 
taxing it. 

8330 (Sir David Barbour.) You say the increased 
taxation did not further sobriety. Do you mean to say 
the people drink as much as before ? — I think they do, 
per head of the remaining population. 

S331. Assuming they do drink as much, how is the 
manufacture destroyed or interfered with P— By the 
depopulation of the country reducing the number of 
purchasers, and by the heavy rates and expenses con- 
nected with collection, as well as the heavy duty itself. 
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Mr. T. local distilleries have been extinguished. On the point 
Lough, M.P. 0 f gobriety, the only way of encouraging sobriety is to 
23 May 1895. develop the well-being of the people, To starve them 
and afflict them as they have been, in my opinion, by 
the these heavy taxes, is the best v,-ay to encourage 
spirit duties, drunkenness and other vices. 


destitute or on the verge of destitution, and that, on the Jfr, T 

other hand, the bulk of the Irish community is com- 
posed of people who are always very poor as com- 23 Mans-,, 
pared with the bulk of the community of Great Britain — - 1 
who are often in actual distress ? — Yes, there is a far 
larger section of the people submerged — to use the 
English word— in Ireland than in England. 

8341. (Chairman.) I believe you wish to give other Naval 
instances of the inability of England to deal with Irish Mpenffim 
affairs ? — I think in almost every increase of taxation 
since 1853, and I might take notoriously the one in 
1894, there is an utter forgetfulness in Parliament of 

the Irish situation. In 1894 we had the demand to 
increase the navy. It arose in London and other great 
cities where the value of a strong navy is fully realised, 
but the full proportion of taxes were put on Ireland — it 
went as a matter of course. There was no separate dis- 
cussion in Parliament of the possibility of the poor 
people in Ireland paying these taxes. India is se- 
parately discussed. India generally gets one or two 
days in Parliament for the discussion of her financial 
position, and there is a very piteous plea made on the 
ground of the poverty of the Indians. It seems to me 
that the poverty of the Irish as a nation is far greater 
than that of the Indians, because the Indians are in- 
creasing more rapidly in population than the people of 
Great Britain are, whereas the people in Ireland are 
being starved out ; so I think the feature I mentioned 
about 1853 has continued down to this moment, and 
there is never any separate consideration of Ireland as 
regards taxation. 

8342. (Sir David Barbour.) Do you think there is 
more consideration given to Indian affairs than to those 
of Ireland? — Ho. I am speaking of taxation. It is 
assumed that what suits this country will suit Ireland, 
which I think is the most false assumption which could 
possibly be made. 

8343. (Chairman.) You wish to indicate another Vahiatim 
reason for the increase of taxation, do you not ? — Yes, j, ™”'“w 
I think there is very little attention paid to local iu Ireland, 
opinion from Ireland. The valuations in Ireland are 
fixed, and the incidence of taxation to some extent 
settled by officials appointed from the Treasury, who 

do not look sympathetically at the local claim, and 
I think, whether wo conceded the local claim or not, it 
would be of great advantage to have it stated. These 
officials cousider it their chief business to defend every 
detail of the system which they have to enforce. 

8344. ’ (Lord Farr er.) Are you speaking there of taxes 
or of valuations ? — A little of both. The valuation 
affects the amount the people have to pay — settles the 
amount. 

8345. (Mr. Sexton.) The Valuation Act was passed in 
1852, was it not ?— Yes. 

8346. The income tax was imposed in 1853 ? — Yes. 

8347. And the valuation proceeded up to 1864 ? — Yes. 

8348. (Lord Welby.) The law was passed in 1852. It 
was not passed with a view to income tax, which was not 
then dreamt of? — Quite so, but it was passed with 
regard to other taxation. 

8349. But you are speaking of the Treasury, and that 
brings it into line with Imperial taxation, which was 
not in contemplation at the time ? — Quite so. In 
England valuations are done to a large extent by local 
authorities, by people of the localities and paid by the 
localities. Sometimes there is an agreement — there is 
particularly now, I believe, in London— or some attempt 
is being made, to agree between officials who are ap- 
pointed to act with the local authorities, but iu Ireland 
all was done by a purely central official. Sir Richard 
Griffith went through Ireland and made his valuation, 
and he did it fairly, from his standpoint. 

8350. He was sent by the Lord Lieutenant purely for 
Irish purposes; the Treasury had nothing to do with 
it ? — Exactly , but in Cavan they ought to have had a 
Cavan authority, instead of Sir Richard Griffith, who 
came down and said, Cavan is worth so much, and he 
did not know much about it. 


8332. (Mr. Sexton.) Of course, whore the Legislature 
taxes a common habit, like tbe drinking of spirit in 
Ireland or beer in Great Britain, then they take a 
tax off the part of the income devoted to the purchase 
of that article. If the tax were lowered, then the same 
quantity of the article could be purchased at less ex- 
pense, and the balance of the tax would remain part 
of the income of the purchaser ? — That is my point. 

8333. (Chairman.) Have you looked at it from the 
point of view that the reduction of the tax increases 
the tendency to consume, or that tbe increase of the 
tax reduces the tendency to consume? — I think the 
reduction of the tax would develop the well-being of 
the people, and if that were done they would not 
resort any more to coarse stimulants or vices of any 

8334. (Lord Farrer.) What that really comes to is, 
is it not, that a certain amount of whiskey is a neces- 
sity for the Irishman, that he must get that- ; that if 
he has to pay so much more for it he will pay so much 
more for it in the shape of taxation, but that if yon 
take oil' the tax and it becomes cheaper, then the 
money will very probably go in clothes or food or 
something that will improve the life of himself, his 
wife, and his family ? — I accept that statement fully 
with this slight qualification, that you have described 
the state of things now and iu the past. But, I think, 
if there were good coffee houses, such as I have kept 
in one place, that they might be gradually got to take 
more civilised substitutes for the somewhat raw whiskey 
that they drink. But as things are, I accept your 
description. 

8335. (Sir David Barbour.) I suppose you are aware 
that experience shows that an increase of prosperity 
amongst the working classes in England, is immediately 
followed by an increase in revenue from spirits, beer, 
and so forth? — I believe that is true, but I do not 
think that it is relevant to this point, because the working 
classes in this country are in a far higher state of pros- 
perity than we could get the people in Ireland to for a 

8336. (Lord Farrer ) If that were so, ought not the 
conclusion to be that the more prosperous and the more 
advanced workman would be less inclined to excess 
in spirits, and would apply a larger portion of his 
income to the other necessaries of life ? — It would, if 
other conditions favoured a development in that line. 
How the other conditions are good in Ireland — they 
have fresh air and that sort of thing. In England, they 
live in slums, and although they are prosperous there 
are many temptations. 

8337. (Lord Welby.) There has been a habit of speak- 
ing as if the whole of the population of England Was 
highly prosperous. You say a number of them live in 
slums. Have you ever considered what the proportion 
of the English population is which is not so well to-do. 
Do you know that a very large proportion of the popu- 
lation of England live in extreme poverty and in a 
worse condition than the people of Ireland ? — Yes I 
represent one of those constituencies, and 1 have studied 
the question all my life. 

8338. Then must not- we draw some distinction, and 
do not we fall into error when we lay down that every- 
body in England is prosperous and everybody in Ire- 
land is poor ? — Quite so. Still I think you may look at 
the question broadly, because- the nation is prosperous 
in England and in Ireland very poor. 

8339. With the experience we have of our population 
in big towns, can we speak of the population of 
England in a sweeping manner as prosperous, and 
taking Ireland in the same way, say they are poor ? — 
I think so, and if you will allow me I will come to that 
point presently, for I make a contrast between the 
average income of the Irishman engaged in agriculture 
with the Englishman in a large town. 

8340 (Mr. Sexton.) Of course in Great Britain, as in 
Ireland and every other country, there is a certain 
proportion of the population — in fact, human society is 
not conceivable, scarcely, without a certain proportion 
of the population being cither destitute or on the verge 
of destitution, but I suppose you would say there is at 
least as large a proportion in Ireland as in Great Britain 


8351. (Mr. Sexton.) Did not Sir Richard Griffith know 
that the valuation ho made would measure the income 
tax to he paid by Ireland? — Yes. 

8352. (Chairman.) Do you think historically that that 
was the case ? — Yes, I certainly think so, because the 
valuation was going on after the income tax was 
imposed. 
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8353 (Lord Wetby.) But the regulations under which 
Sir Richard acted were laid down before the income 
tax was thought of ? Yes. 

8354. I quite acknowledge the valuation was going 
on after the income tax was imposed, but the law under 
which the valuation was carried out was passed before 
the income tax was ever thought of, and the regulations 
under which Sir Richard acted were drawn up before the 
income tax was thought of ?— Yes, I think it was so to 
some extent. 

mresenWhat^ou do not mean. * You would not wish century of stripping 1 " the localities of their imbhc pro- 
,present lvna^you ^ Wp hn(1 of in the perty, and the little sources of revenue that they 

— i— *t — possessed. It has gone straight on as if the object ot 
Parliament, or whoever the authorities were, was to 
destroy the public property >n Ireland. The first 


I think not. The people have disappeared, and there Mr. T. 
seems to be no way of causing institutions to disappear ■ ■ 

— they stay on. 23 May is os. 

8363. It is wastefully expended, you think?— It is 
wastefully expended. 

8364. (Chairman.) I understand that you wish to 
susgest some cause for this increase— -perhaps you will p Cr ty. 
enlarge upon that ? — I am now speaking of local taxa- 
tion, and I suggest one or two reasons why local 
taxation has increased so disastrously, as I think. 

There has been a policy proceeding all through the 


, the Irish Acts i 


to encourage what we have had complaint of in the perty, and the little sources oi revenue 

question of exactness, is it not? It is. example I quote is in connexion with Municipalities. 

8356. It is a question of which is the more exact and It ^ b(j remem bered that instead of passing the 

just valuation — not of local sympathy at all . 1 tninK Mnnicipal Franchise Acts quickly in 1834, 

what I said was that the claim of the locality ought to British 1 Acts were a t.,,v , 

be listened to sympathetically. You may hav e to 
decide against it, but there is no harm in having a 
little sympathy. 

8357. (Mr. Sexion.) The point I urge is that as these 
Imperial officers knew very well that their valuation 
would measure the amount to be paid for income tax 
to the Imperial Exchequer, they would be certain to 
make a high rather than a low' valuation ?— Perhaps so, 

8358. (Lord Welby.) And on the other hand I venture 
to say that the survey had no connexion whatever with 
the Treasury, and 1 can hardly agree that they would 
have that extreme alfection for the Treasury and for the 
Exchequer as to make them vary their valuation with 
that view ?— Just so. 

8359. (Chairman.) Can you state the actual increase 


delayed 

1833 to 1841/ 

8365. There was a difference between the two Houses ? 
—Yes. 

8366. (Mr. Sexton.) A refusal of the House of Lords 
to pass the Commons’ Bills ? — Yes ; by the time they 
were passed the property had nearly all disappeared. 

8367. (Lord Farrer.) Was much parted with between 
the time of the passing uf the Municipal Reform Act in 
England and the passing of the Irish Act r — i think 
that a million’s worth at least of local property must 
have disappeared. 

8368. (Lord Welby.) Who got the money for it P— 
disappeared in various ways. I was going “ VTW ’ 
the Cavan case. 

i million of income? 




in Imperial taxation contributed by Ireland from 8369. (Air. Sexton.) Do you mean a million of income? 
moneys collected there ?— Yes. I submit a table which _ No . i meau t property worth a million. I think that 
shows" that the Imperial laxation in 1820 was 15s. 5 d., wa8 f,he object of the delay, to put it plainly — to make 

and that it decreased to 13s. 2d. in 1840, now it has awa y with the property, and as soon as the property 

increased to 11. 13s. Ad. per head. was made away with, they let the Act paS3, because it 

conferred nothing on the Irish people but the right to 
Table showing the Average Increase per head of the tax themselves, 
population in the Imperial Taxation contributed 


bylit eland from 1820 to 1894. 


Years. 

Population. 

T”“J. 

Per Head. 



£ 

& s. d. 



5,256,564 = 



7,60.4,984 

5,502,125 = 



8,199,853 

5,415,889 = 



6,877,549 

4,861,465 = 



5,820,960 

7,700,334 = 

1 6 7 


5,418,912 

7,426,332 = 



5,202,648 

7.280,856 = 

18 2 

| 8 qQ 


7,863,661 = 


1894 

4,600,609 

7,568.749 = 

1 13 4 


e accord- 


8360. (Lord Farrer.) Is this the true : 
ing to Sir Edward Hamilton ? — Yes. 

8361. (Chairman.) Passing to lueal taxation, you 
make a similar comparison, do you not? — In local 
taxation the year we first get is 1826. The amount 
per head was then 2s. 6rZ., and it has steadily. increased 
until 1893, when it stands at 15s. 8 d. It is increasing 
now almost every year. 

Table showing the Increase of Local Taxation per 
head of the population in Ireland from 1826 to 
1893. 


Years. 

Amount. 

Population. 

Per Head. 


£ 

869.094 

7,286,570 = 

s. d. 
2 6 

1813 

1,516,191 

8,239,832 = 

3 5 

1851 

2,325,659 

6,514,473 = 

7 1 

18.il 

1,875,419 

5,788,415 = 

6 5 

1 871 


5,378,179 = 

10 3 

1881 

3,391,430 

5,145,770 = 

13 1 

1891 

3,503,519 

4,681,248 = 

14 10 

1892 

3,590,239 

4.63S.175 = 

15 6 

1893 

3,697,949 

4,615,312 = 

15 8 


8362. (Sir David Barbour.) I suppose as the taxation 
bas increased the people get more for that taxation P— 


8370. (Chairman.) You would not say it was the 
parliamentary object, would you?— Ho, Parliament 
always meant well. 

8371. (Lord Welby.) But the Acts were simplv 
delayed, not by any local action, but by the refusal of 
the House of Lords to pass them ?— Quite so. 

8372. And the House of Lords were not actuated by 
any desire to see this property disappear were they?— 
They might have sympathy with the Irish landlords 
who desired delay and who were interested m the dis- 
appearance of the property. 

8373. (Mr. Sexton.) At any rate the delay of the 
House of Lords gave local ingenuity free play during 
that time with regard to the conversion of property r 
— That is exactly my point. I wanted to show an 
example of that, again keeping to my own county, 
Cavan. I have brought here the old Cavan charter 
to show how Ireland was treated about 200 years 
ago when these things were better understood, ihis 
charter was given by James I. and then con- 
firmed by James II., and it makes the people ot 
Cavan a corporation for ever, ana allows them to 
build a common hall to bo called by the name ot 
the town hall of Cavan, which I believe did get into 
existence, but even it has disappeared. 1 hen it gives 
them all the land within a mile of the town— those are 
the town parks ; all those town parks have disappeared, 
and they are the most highly rented pari of Ireland 

8374. (Chairman.) Have they disappeared really ?— 
Yes, they have gone into private hands, lhcy are the 
most highly rented parts. I believe the town park 
means a park that belonged to the town originally. 

8375. (Mr. Sexion.) To the municipality ?— To the 
municipality, and my argument is that t f, es - e 

if they had been preserved would have enabled a O ood 
many of the town expenses to be paid. We have such 
c ase s in England. At Aldeburgh in Suffolk, they have 
still common lands. The result is they have no rates in 
the town. 

8376. (Chairman). As much as the sea has left ?— The 
sea has left a good deal. 1 know of a place m Ireland, 
Bclturbert. where a part of the town park remains. 
They have no rate there. A couple of hundred acres 
of the IftDd still remains to them. Carncktergus, 

G 3 
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3r 'j. Tf p I believe, has a little of its town parks left, but such 
■jou u . . oages are q U jj; e exceptional. In Cavan all the lands 
23 May 1895. have been taken away and the market also. The 
Loss of local dues of the market were to be the property of the 
public pro- town for ever. I remember when the market was worth 
party. 800Z. a year, but it belonged to the lord of the manor, 
and even now only 100Z. a year, or something like that, 
is- contributed by the people who hold the market to 
the town, and I believe that is all perfectly illegal. 
But without going into that, my first point is that the 
alienation of this property has greatly increased local 
rates. 

8377. (The, O' Conor Don.) In this particular case of 
Cavan, was the property taken away during those six 
years which you speak of ?— It is hard to put your 
finger on the time when the property was taken away, 
and I suggest, as Mr. Sexton put it, that the delay of 
the six years gave facilities for its removal, from which 
Ireland has suffered a good deal since. 

8378. But can you say whether it was taken away 
before or after these six years ? — I cannot quite. 

8379. You see it does not support your contention 
unless you show that it was taken away during those 
six years ? — Certainly, because my contention is simply 
that the public property as regards these municipalities 
has disappeared to a large extent in Ireland, and I hold 
that whoever had charge of Ireland, is responsible for it. 

8380. ( Lord Welly.), Do you mean taken away by the 
Government? — Not taken directly by the Government, 
but the Government did not protect it as they ought to 
have done. 

8381. (Sir David Barbour.) Were, there no local 
authorities whose duty it was to look after this pro- 
perty or was it the local authorities who took it them- 
selves ? — I think it was the local authorities ; I think 
they got a little of the plunder themselves. 

8382. (Mr. Sexton.) The old unreformed bodies were 
often mere rings, they were not public bpdies as we 
understand them at the present day. They were not 
representative bodies, were they ?— No, they were not 
representative bodies. 

8383. (The O'Conor Don.) What is the date of that 
charter?— This, charter was granted in 1612 by James I. 
and confirmed by James II. in 1689, 1 believe. 

8384. Then that was probably taken away during the 

. existence of the Irish Parliament ? — Oh, no. W ell, I 

could not say. Perhaps some of the property was, but 
I think a good deal of it continued down to the begin- 
ning of the century. 

8385. You have not made any inquiry, have you, to 
know when it was taken away ?— -I have made inquiry, 
but it is hard to get at absolute proof, which I can state 
to the Commission. There are old inhabitants who tell 
me that they remember fields belonging to the town 
which are now enclosed and have disappeared. There 
was no attempt made to protect them. 

8386. (Mr. Sexton.) Do you happen to have heard that 
in Dublin, for instance, under the old unreformed Cor- 
poration, before 1840, that what was at one time a very 
wealthy city property has almost wholly passed away, 
and that what is now one of the most populous and 
fashionable suburbs of Dublin was transferred for a 
peppercorn rent, or rather the land on which the build- 
ings stand ? — I have not gone into any detail as to that, 
but I am ready to believe it from what I know of my 
own county. Then the second point I wanted to sug- 
gest was, that even in country parishes, bog lands, 
accesses to mountains and fivers which the public 
enjoyed, have gradually been taken possession of for 
private purposes, and examples are given in the report 
of the late Land Acts Committee, of how ineffectually 
Parliament protects the interest of the people in bog- 
lands, and when you take away fields or any means of 
subsistence from the people, you throw them on the 
rates, and that tends to account for the great increase of 
local, rates. 

8387. (Sir Dwvid Barbour.) Are there any commons 
in Ireland ? — I think there were a good many. In Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s book he denies there were commons, 
but I think the town parks might be treated as com- 
mons, and I have also noticed places that looked like 
village greens. 

Effect of 8388. They do not exist now, I suppose ? — No, no- 
ls'ia'on local thing exists now which required protection. Now I 
funds. come to the great illustration which we can put our 
finger on, that is the Church Act of 1869. Now as tc 
that, from time immemorial the tithes had been spent 


locally, and belonged to the parishes. The tithes iu }[ 
our own diocese were worth 42, 000Z. a year. The Act Loughjjp 
was passed, and these tithes although collected in — 
the leality ever since, are not spent iu the locality, 
and the claim of the locality upon them is not at Kftect of 
all acknowledged. I think that has been perhaps 
the most crushing thing with regard to Ireland funds. 0(11 
during the last half century, for the tithes were worth 
500,000Z. a year, and the localities have not suc- 
ceeded in preserving their claim to a single penny of 
money. But now when the same principle is going 
to be applied in Great Britain (we have the Welsh Bill 
before the House), the claim of the localities is acknow- 
ledged there, and we are geing to discuss at least the 
point of the parishes retaining the benefit. Then in 
the Scotch Bill it is promised that the tithes shall he 
given to the localities if the Church is disestablished, 
but in Ireland no guarantee was taken in the same 
way. 

8389. (Chairman.) Do you attach great importance 
to the clergyman of a particular locality having the 
endowment? — No, I am against the parson having the 
endowment; although I am in favour of disestablishing 
the Church, I am against the disestablishment of the 
locality. 

8390. (Mr. Sexton.) Against disendowing it?— Yes. 

I am in favour of disendowing the Church but not the 
locality ; I want all the local property kept in the 
locality. 

8391. (Chairman.) I am speaking now of the change 
in Ireland. Formerly the greater part of the tithe 
went to the parson, did it not ? — It did. 

8392. And now since disestablishment it has gone to 
a central fund P — Yes. 

8393. Do you think its not going to the parson is a 
serious blow to the locality in which the parson lives? 

— I must put that at a little greater length. When it 
was first given to the parson, my opinion is that the 
Church was a very different institution to what it is 
now. Centuries ago the Church practically took the 
place of the Boor Law, furnished the hospitals, and a 
good deal of the hospitality of the locality. That state 
of things passed away. 

8394. (Mr. Sexton.) There was education also was 
there not ? — Yes ; the Church gave whatever education 
there was. That state of things passed away, but the 
public money, namely the tithe, which was used for 
those purposes, was now retained by the parson. I 
thought that an abuse, I think so still, and I think it 
should be taken from tbe parson, but that care should 
be taken to keep it in the locality, that care is 
being taken in Great Britain, in Wales, and in Scot- 
land, but no such care was taken in Ireland. A 
terrible blow was thus given to the localities at that 
time, and we can put our finger on that, and give you 
the whole history of it. Those are the three points 
which seem to me to have caused a great increase of 
Ideal taxation in the first instance. 

8395. Have you any other cause for an increase to which 

you wish to call attention ? — Yes. I think that the new authorities 
local taxing authorities have been constituted in such in Ireland, 
a way in Ireland that the public control oyer them is 
practically inoperative and that great encouragement is 
given to extravagant administration. I think the grand 
juries, although they are bodies that try to do their 
duty, owing to their extraordinary constitution, can 
hardly resist favouring works that may be expensive to 
the rates but useful to members. There is no elective 
basis for this taxing body and there is not even a tenure 
of office which would make them responsible ; therefore 
I think that the grand jury cannot, according to our 
modern notions, be recognised as a good taxing 
authority. 

8396. They sit twice a year for a few days and 
you have a new body each year ? — Yes, and even the 
same body I think does not always sit the second 
time. It may be a different body. A body comes 
up ; their names are hardly recognised ; they are 
not summoned ; they go into a room and to a certain 
extent they fix the rates. Of course the rates have been 
before the presentment session. 

8397. (The O' Conor Don.) Can they fix anything that 
has not been before the presentment session? — I do 
not know that. I know most of the rates come before 
the presentment session. 

8398. (Lord Welly.)’ Do you think if the system ot 
grand juries is reformed or another body is elected by 
the people it would be more economical ? — 1, think so, I 
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have faith in the principle of election. Although I will 
admit at first they might be a little extravagant, I think 
^dually people would see where the shoe pinched 
The second authority I wish to mention is the Hoard of 
Guardians ; they are very differently constituted in Ire- 
land to what they are in Great Britain I think that the 
whole system is extravagant and unsuitable, in County 


8410. ( Lord Welby.) But I should expect them to Mr. a 
’ i though perhaps they cannot point 


oiu.-ess tlicmsClve- - , , . „ — 

out the best method of reform. Bo they not complain i 23 May 1895. 
--Thev would as soon complain of the rain as of the A(lministra . 
poor law • they think the poor law is just as permanent tion by lacal 
is the rain or the frost. 

_ ,. ^ 8411. (Mr. Sexton.) I think you have assented, have 

n‘‘"Z we have stiil five'unions which were formed when you not> to the suggestion I made that the efforts ot the 
the nonulation was 245,000. Now the population has Irish members in Parliament for many years to remedy 

diminished to something a, little over! 1.00,000, but the tilings of this kind have been abortive les. 

, ---- -.in —.a — i. ««- ,« a S412 . AuA that people have expressed themselves 

with great force and energy, as to the establishment of intowns . 
a separate legislature in Ireland which could deal with 
these and other questions in Ireland and until that 
legislature is established they never will be dealt with 
properly P — I must say they are very chary of going 
into any details in Ireland. They do not express an 
opinion upon any detail. The third point that I suggest 
which has tended to increase the local rates is the 

limited municipal franchise that has been granted m 

the towns. There are not nearly as many voters tor 
the affairs of the municipalities in these little towns 
all over Ireland as there are for Parliamentary elec- 
tions, therefore this limited franchise has checked 
the development of public spirit and has favoured a 
little group controlling the affairs ot the town and J. 

8402. (The O’ Conor Don,) They are not nominated; tWnk . has tended towards jobbery, local tyranny, 
they arc ex officio guardians being magistrates ?— Yes, neglect and waste. 

they are magistrates and up to the number they want, ' (Chairman.) Have you any other reason to AgncuM™ 
the magistrates of the county are ex officio guardians. SU ggest why the payment of these local and Imperial 
8403 (Lord Welby.) Do you know whether any report taxes has been found so oppressive P— Yes. I think of values, 
h is ever been made from the county of Cavan on the t ]iis point, which is not at all controversial, is perhaps 

subiect of reducing these five unions ? — I do not think the most serious of all, namely, that the taxes have- 1 
so ■ and I am aware that there has been a power under j, e pa jd out of a produce which has gradually depiecia- 
which unions could have been amalgamated, but I ted in value as the century has proceeded, h rom 1 
think it is quite hopeless to expect that these littlo to 1815 wheat averaged about 81s. per quarter therefore 
bodies eniov mg their brief spell of authority will them- 0 f taxation could be paid with one quarter ot wheat, 
selves surest their own extinction. Last year the price of wheat was 2bs. d'Y pcr q.mrter 

, ... , ,v therefore it would now require three quarters of wheat 

•eat public outside them amount of taxation. To grow the three 


are unions ore kept op Still, end each one, I think, - 
nest of maladministration and extravagance. 1 believe 
in the Cavan workhouse there are only two Protestant 
children and a school teacher gets 241. a year for looking 
alter those children because there were a number ot 
Protestant children there years ago. 

8399. Is it the case that half the guardians are 
elected ? — Yes. 

8400 By what sort of constituency ?— By a system of 
plural voting; a very bad constituency from our 
English standpoint. 

8401. Who nominates the other half P— The lord 
lieutenant nominates them; he makes them magis- 
trates and then they are ex officio guardians. 


8404. But there L. — D r - 

quite able to express their opinion, have they ever done 
so' J -I am one of them; I am expressing my opinion. 

I do not think they have. I have always advocated 
this. 

8405. I mean in some public manner, and pressure 
broil'd, t to bear on the Government. I hear it con- 
stantly stated, and we have heard evidence about ex- 
travagant expenditure, but I have not been able to 
trace any action on the part of the public in Ireland 
themselves to get some extravagant local expenditure 
righted P — 1 am afraid the public area bit, demoralised 
in Ireland. They have been so long subjected to a bad 
system that they want assistance in getting on to better 
lines. I think, at the same time, they will welcome a 
more economical system ; they feel it to be very oppres- 
sive, although they do not know how to cure it. 

8406. (Mr. Sexton.) The public in Ireland, for in- 
stance, see that we, as their representatives in the 
House of Commons, press these matters forward in the 
House, get the Bills read a second time, and then that 
the Government find they have no time to go through 
with them P— Quite so. 

8407. (Lord Farrer.) In England, as to the quarter 
sessions and board of guardians, there has never been a 
complaint of extravagance. Of course, we know that 
people desire to make the whole constitution more 
democratic, but the complaint certainly has not been 
that they were extravagant. Now, I understand you 
think these old-fashioned bodies in Ireland have been 
extravagant ? — I quite agree with your statement that 
in Great Britain they are not extravagant,- but the 
reason is that there is so much wealth in England as 
compared with Ireland. I do not think that they would 
be extravagant in Ireland if the country were richer. 
If we had the wealth it would not matter, but we have 
not, and it is sad, therefore, to see anything wasted. 

84d8. ( Lord Welby.) If that is the case, would not 
you rather expect to have from the suffering contribu- 
tories a rather lively expression of opinion. It seems to 
me that the Irish people who suffer have, in the main, 
been rather passive about the matter ; they have not 
expressed themselves as I should have expected oil the 
subject of a reform in expenditure ? — You are throwing 
on these poor peasants the responsibility of saying what 
ought to be done, as it seems to me, and I do not think 
yon can fairly expect them to generalise or. a great 
matter like that. 

S409. (Lord Farrer.) But do the rates fall upon them? 
— Half the rates fall upon therm 


to pay the same amount of 

quarters would require three times 

labour, and wages have doubled in price. It may be 
said that wheat is not at present grown so much in 
Ireland, but it is used largely and I think Ireland is 
poorer and not richer because it is not grown. Oats 
which is the chief Irish grain crop has not depreciated 
so much, still it is cheaper than it was. Barley here aud 
rye have fallen as much as wheat. I his year owing to 
im i orts from Australia butter has talleu greatly . 1 bear 
that in the markets in Cavan a week or two ago butter 
was sold at 4 id. a lb. and that it was very hard to get 
6c? . for a pretty fair quality. Of course it is not the 
best butter. I know it is difficult to sell because 1 have 
a little creamery there and the people are pressing milk 
at 3c?. a gallon on ns because they do not know liow to 
•ret rid of their butter. That is a desperate blow to 
Ireland this year. I believe there are 3,000 tons of 
Australian butter at present in cold store in London 
which will keep down the price of butter all through 
the season that is a new development. 

8414 (Sir David Barbour.) Has not the agricultural 
condition of Ireland improved somewhat during the 
last year or two?— Ido not think so, we have had a 
famine, and we are giving the people free seed. We 
had a good harvest in Ireland last year, I diovo 
myself about 150 miles through some of the most 
beautiful country during the harvest, but those very 
parts were sunk in famine three months afterwards. 

8415. (Chairman.) How lias this great fall in value 
affected rent P- -I was going to sum up the fall in values 
—that it takes twice the amount of produce now to pay 
every million of taxation which it did 100 years 
It is a curious thing that Mr. Wakefield, whom 1 
already quoted, makes a very careful estimate l 
book of what the rent of Ireland was in loil. He 
after going through every parish and county, makes the 
total rental 17,228,540?., an average ot 27s. Id. per acre 
for 12 million and three-quarter acres. 

8416. (Mr. S exion.) That was rent on the war prices ? 

Y es on the war prices. This, I think, illustrates 

wlmt has been suggested that up to 1811 there was 
great progress made in Ireland the war prices weie 
scattering plenty all over the country, and the rent 
got up then to this somewhat large figure. The rent 
has been reduced to 10 millions or 11 millions, but the 
taxes instead of going down with the rent have been 
doubled and trebled; so that tbo fall m rent supports 
my argument, that this decrease of produce and de- 
crease in prosperity of the' district shou’d have led- to 
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Mr. T. a decrease of taxation, rather than to the great increase 

LnuaKM.P. that bas taken p | ac2 . 

23 May 18 35. 3447 ( g{ r David Barbour.) Unless the taxation was 

Agriculture unduly low in former times. I do not say that was the 
depreciation case > but it is a- possible and conceivable state of 
of values. things, is it not? — But, even if it were unduly low 
and the people get poorer, the increasing poverty of 
the people would not be a reason for raising the taxes. 

8418 (Mr. Sexton.) It lias been found that, the taxa- 
tion of Ireland between the Union and W aterloo did 
increase relatively more rapidly than the taxation of 
England, has it not?— Yes; I think so, far more. 1 
think Ireland for the first 10. years of the century was 
really making better progress than Great Britain, and 
there was a curious suggestion made in the year 1810, 
that Ireland should have more than her 103 members 
of Parliament, because she had become to be so much 
more important a country than England during the 10 
years, owing to the war prices. 

8419. (Sir Davkl Barbour.) You would not suggest 
another war in order to bring about that state of things, 
would you ? — No. 

8420. (Chairman.) In proportion to population she 
would have been entitled to a still larger number of 
members, would she not? — She would at that time. 
The claim was based on the increase of wealth and the 
increase of population. 

8421. (Mr. Sexton.) Of course, any benefit from a 
war, so long as it depends on prices, is always subject 
to the reaction when the war ceases ? — Quite so. 

8422. (Chairman) Has the farmer received any com- 
pensation for this great fall ? — No ; that is a point I want 
to put to the Commission. There is no compensation at 
all for this depreciation in the amount of produce. In 
his purchases the farmer may get his cloth cheaper or 
he may get other things he has to buy cheaper, because 
other produce may have gone down as well as his, but 
the taxes have to be paid in gold, and it seems to me 
there is no amelioration in the situation as far as 
taxes are concerned. 

8423. Will you kindly sum up what you have been 
saying on this important point ? — I cannot quite sum it- 
up without also reminding the Commission that the 
rent which has to be paid in the agricultural districts is 
admittedly too high. I think that may be accepted with- 
out discussion. T'be present action of I he land courts in 
Ireland and the unanimous opinion lately expressed in 
Parliament, of the need of further reductions, may be 
taken as plScing this beyond controversy. If wo as- 
sume that agricultural rents all over the island are now 
three millions more than they should be, the situation 
may be summed up by saying that the farmers of the 
country have to provide each year four millions more 
of Imperial taxation, one million more of local taxa- 
tion, and three millions more of rent than is just or 
necessary, and these eight millions have to be provided 
from produce which has been depreciated to half its 
former value, so that Ireland is called upon to furnish 
each year a tribute not less onerous than an addition of 
16 millions per annum would have been to the sum 
paid 100 years ago. 

8424. (Lord Farrer.) Does not part of that increase of 
taxation fall upon rent ? — Yes, a small part of it falls 
upon rent. 

84-25. Then to whatever extent that is the case it is 
not the farmer but the landowner who is injured is it 
not ? — Yes, I think that is so to a very slight- extent. 
I deal with that later on. 

8426. (Mr. Sexton.) To what extent? — About half a 
million a year. 

Impoitmce 8427. Has Parliament done its duty, do you think, in 
Sf taxation 8 ’' ie matter ? — I wish to say that I think our Irish 
Members of Parliament have been a good deal to blame 
all through the century because they do not press this 
taxation question more. I have already stated that in 
the House of Commons the question of Indian taxation 
is being pressed but we do not hear this question of 
Irish taxation discussed. It seems to me if it were, it 
would be more intelligible to the English than the land 
question, because all revohitions of the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples have arisen out of questions of taxation, and I 
do not know of any more grave than these Irish ex- 
actions. Landlords are as much interested as tenants 
and the Catholics as Protestants and the North of 
Ireland os the South. I think that is one reason why 
Ulster is not so much interested in public affairs as 
the representatives of the South think it ought to 


be, because the people in Ulster think enough is not 
being made of this point of taxation; they feel the 
burclen of taxation very keenly up there and if they 
were satisfied that the National movement included a 
reduction of taxation and would lead to it I believe 
they would be more sympathetic with it. 

8428. (Mr. Sexton.) You are aware, are you not, that 
in the last ten years an Imperial Government lost 
office because of this finance question, and you are also 
aware of the representations of Irish members which 
led to the appointment of this Commission ? — I am 
glad to see something is being done now but I am 
speaking of the last 4-0 or 50 years. It seems to me 
terrible that the Irish case was nob put more clearly 
before. 


3tr. j> 
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Adjourned for a short time. 

8429. (Chairman.) You now desire, I believe, to heclim-or 
indicate some of the results which have been produced pop “ la "‘’ • 
in Ireland by over-taxation ?— Yes, mainly by over- 
taxation, I think over-taxation is the first cause. The 

first result is that the population has been decimated. 

While the corn laws gave unnatural protection to 
agriculture a precarious existence of the people. was 
possible who had increased until then in numbers pro- 
portionate to the growth in Great Britain notwith- 
standing the taxes. But when the corn laws were 
repealed, two millions died or disappeared in live 
years, a.nd since 1851, it seems to me that the suffering 
caused by the disappearance of the people has been 
greater, because it has been more prolonged. I have 
the figures of population here, 8,175,121- in 1841; 
6,552,385 in 1851 ; 5.798,564 in 1861 ; 5,412,377 in 1871 ; 
5,174,836 in 1881; and 4,706,162 in 1891. Keally I 
think the continued decrease is more startling than the 
incidence of the famine. 

8430. (Lord Welby.) Do you put those two on the 
same footing ? I can understand your being struck by 
the continued decrease, and the cause of it from 1851, but 
surely you do not put down to over- taxation the decrease 
which took place during the time of the famine? 

There was a special cause to which we must ascribe 
that decrease, must we not, the absolute failure of the 
potato crop ? — I do not want to go into what took place 
at the time of the famine any more fully than I have 
done in my evidence. I simply state hero that within 
five years of the occurrence two millions of people 
disappeared ; it is the later time I want to speak of. 

8'43i. But then yon see you give it as one of the 
results of over-taxation. I can understand it being an 
argument for the prolonged decrease in population, 
from 1851, but surely we must admit that there arc 
other causes except increase of taxation, must we not? 

— That is so. It is since 1851 particularly- that I wish 
to refer to. 

8432. (Lord Farrer.) I think you said that Ireland 
was very prosperous during the first two decades of the 
century when taxation had increased very much, so 
that there must have been other circumstances than 
those of increase of taxation to account for the diminu- 
tion of the population in Ireland ? — The population did 
not decrease until 1845, it steadily increased up to 
184-5. 

8433. But still, you said that in the earlier part of 
the century, in spite of increased taxation, Ireland 
was very prosperous ? — It was during the first 15 years. 

8434. So that you would not look to over- taxation 
as the only cause, would you ? — I want to begin at 1851. 

I do not go further back than that. Besides, the over- 
taxation only commenced in its most grievous form in 
1853, therefore I only speak of the last 40 years. 

8435. It did increase very largely, did it not, during 
the time of the war ? — It increased during the time of 
the war, but it decreased from 1820 to 1840. 

8436. Taxation decreased, did it? — Yes, and as to 
local taxation, there was scarcely any increase from 

1815 until 1843. ^ 

8437. (Chairman.) Going back to the question of JJjjjjf” 
emigration, you say that you do not consider that the Ireland, 
emigration from Ireland was normal, such as it was 
from Scotland or Wales ; will you enlarge upon that ? 

— The emigration of the last 40 years seems to me 
the most extraordinary fact that we can find in 
the history of any country. I generally hear it 
spoken of in England as a healthy sign, that the 
people underbake it willingly for their own improve- 
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».T. m ent or betterment. I do not think it has been a 
lwh.3f.P- norma l emigration of that kind. The country would 
uITisos. have furnished such a number of emigrants as Scotland 
— — famished, or as Great Britain or Wales furnished 
Emigration 0 orfc j on to its population. Those I would have 
IreSnd. called normal emigrants, but this vast number which 
decreased the population in increasing proportion after 
1881 seems to me not normal, but that the majority 
were driven away by the impossibility of obtaining a 
livelihood— reluctantly driven out, and not from a 
desire to improve their condition. I think that the 
scenes, the grief exhibited, at railway stations, which 
everybody has heard of, illustrate that point. There 
have been the most piteous and agonising scenes that 
any country’s history has afforded, showing that it was 
notahopeful departure of a young fellow, or of a normal 
ratio of the population to improve their condition, but 
that really the people were being torn violently from 
the place they would like to stay in. I think Scotland 
ought to furnish a larger proportion of emigrants than 
Ireland, because the people are a little better off there, 
and better educated. Therefore, if we regard the 
person who emigrates as one taking an intelligent view 
of the world, and who wants to go to a place where 
there are better opportunities, there ought to be 
more of that class of person in Scotland than in 
Ireland. 


8438. Do you think you could lay down any general 
canon as to what induces people to emigrate ?— I 
generalise, perhaps, a little too freely, hut speaking 
from experience of the families and individuals I have 
known, I have seen them make every struggle to remain 
in Ireland, and go away most reluctantly. 

8439. Even when they have had friends on the other 
side of the water who have urged them to join them ?— 
That would be a case which would perhaps come within 
the description of normal emigration, but the cases I 
have seen — and which have produced a profound im- 
pression on my mind — have been cases of farmers who 
have had a fair capital, house and land in Ireland, and 
who have made a hard struggle for years, and have 
then been finally driven out and obliged to go. 

8140. ( Lord Fairer.) You have told us that is largely 
due to the fall in agricultural prices, and the deprecia- 
tion in profits of agriculture ? —Quite so. 

8441. You would not attribute that to over-taxation, 
would you ? — The increase of taxation was an infliction 
which could easily have been prevented. 


8442. But it is one thing, is it not, to take a cause 
which you can prevent, like taxation, and another to 
take a cause which you cannot prevent, perhaps, like 
a fall in prices ? — I think the Government should have 
taken account of the fall of prices, and the difficulties 
the people had to contend with, and should have said, 
“ We will demand an ameliorated contribution from 
“ these people owing to these circumstances.” Instead 
of that being so, as the fall of prices took place the 
people were charged with more and more taxes. 


8443. You do not mean that the fall in prices 
was due to over-taxation, but that when the fall in prices 
took place, then taxation ought to have been less instead 
of more ? — That is my point. 

8444. (Mr. Blake.) The capacity to bear taxation 
diminished? — That is exactly my point, and at that 
time the taxation was increased. 


8445. (Mr. Sexton.) And to meet double taxation 
required four times as much produce as in the early 
part of the century P — Exactly. 

8446. The taxation being doubled, and the produce 
being able to pay only half as much taxes, you require 
four times as much produce as you did in the beginning 
of the century ? — Yes, out of every little farm they had 
to get four times as much to pay the demand. 

rftoatbi S 8447. (Lord Welly.) In talking of this taxation, we 
on articles ought, ought we not, to make a certain distinction? — 
tfon ,nsuBlp * '^ e f axa, tion cfn a great number of articles in the 
greatest consumption has fallen immensely on the one 
hand, while on the other hand on one article of con- 
sumption, as far as the poorer classes are concerned, 
spirits, it has been largely increased : but while 
we admit that, let us not lose from sight that the 
tea duty has been reduced something like 300 per 
cent, and the sugar duty — a most important article of 
consumption amongst the poor classes — entirely swept 
away? — My answer to that is that the total amount 
you reap from those people has increased all the time. 


8448. Mind we do not fall into an error. Supposing T. p 

the taxation on every article was reduced all the way _L ' 
round, and supposing that led to a great increase of con- 23 May is os, 
sumption, the people are paying less upon a pound of Ilc . miss [ ons 
tea and upon a pound of sugar, but in consequence of some of taxation 
reason or other they are consuming a good deal more ; _ 

we must take into consideration, must we not, not only t j on . 
the amount derived from taxation, but what that taxation 
is. Take such a case as this : I suppose no greater 
boon has been conferred than the abolition of sugar 
duties ? — It has been a great boon. 

8149. And we must take that into consideration, 
must we not, though at the same time we admit fully, 
that the duty on spirits has been very largely increased. 

I freely admit that the contribution to the exchequer 
has been increased ? — Yes. 

8450. But on most articles of absolute prime neces- 
sity, the taxation has been very much decreased, and, 
in some places, abolished, has it not? — Yes, I hardly 
know how to take account of your point, because I have 
merely looked at what you have made each person 
pay. 

8451. I am admitting that; I only want to couple 
with it the qualification that we must not omit from 
sight, when talking of over-taxation, the large amount 
which has been remitted on most important articles ? — 

Quite so. 

8452. As you put it, without contesting the rather 
limited view you take of it, I want at the same time to 
say that that must be coupled with the consideration of 
what the rates of duty paid are. Would you admit 
that ? — I do not quite admit it ; I cannot quite do it. 

It does not appear to me to affect the matter, because 
if you tax the thing a person wants most the only 
point you need take account of is how much has the 
man to pay. 

8453. Taking tea and sugar, if you look at the remis- 
sion of taxation, which has taken place with regard to 
those two articles of consumption, the boon has been 
enormous, and against that you have only to put, a? 
far as the lower classes are concerned (putting aside 
local taxation), the spirit duty, which has been largely 
increased ? — But you forget one which is more oppres- 
sive than either — the tobacco duty. 

8454. That has not been altered. That is the only 
duty in which there has been no alteration. It is quite 
open to you to say it is over-taxed, but there has been 
no change in it? — They consume a much larger 
quantity of tea. 

8455. But you pay less to the Exchequer on tea, and 

that must be taken into consideration ?— I think where 
you are wrong is, you assume there is a great variety 
of foods. Now, there is not a great variety ; it is very 
limited. Probably the variety of food has diminished 
rather than increased, and you take the two or three 
things which the people want, and which, therefore, we 
must assume are essential to them, and you charge a 
very heavy tax on them. Then with regard to your 
point about the reduction of the tea duty 

8456. But we have not increased the taxation on a 
great number of articles. I will grant yon spirits ; but 
after spirits we have increased the ' taxation upon 
nothing, and upon the prime and necessary articles of 
life we have enormously decreased the taxation. Both 
those points ought to be fairly brought in, at all events, 
as a corollary to your statement about, the over-taxation 
of Ireland, ought they not? — I have no objection. 

8457. (Mr. Sexton) Of course, the remissions of taxa- 
tion on articles of consumption have benefited Great 
Britain as much as they have benefited Ireland ? — 
Certainly, more. 

8458. Do you consider that may be left out of account, 
then ? — Yes. 

8459. Then the taxes which are still imposed have 
resulted in an increased levy per head on the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland as compared with that of Great Britain ? 

—Yes. 

8460. And the inhabitant of Ireland at the present 
day, taking all the articles of consumption together, 
pays double as much as he did at a former date, because 
he requires four times as much agricultural produce to 
pay the tax as he did at the former date ? That is my 
point ; that is the way I like to put a. 

8461. (Chairman.) Going back, now, for a moment, 
to the subject of emigration, what is the present con- 
dition of emigration from Ireland ? — If you look 
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at the emigration returns, you will find emigration 
has gone up whenever the distress has been most severe. 
That seems to me to associate emigration with the 
Buffering of the people in the most direct way. 

8462. ( Lord Fwrrer.) Is that so, or has emigration, on 
the whole, generally gone up when things have been 
prosperous in the United States, and when the attrac- 
tions on that side have been greatest ? That, I think, 
is the result of Mr. Giffen’e very valuable tables, is it 
not ? — I think if you look at the returns, you will find they 
do not at all confirm that view'. You will find, in 1880 and 
1881 — 1880 being the largest year we had in Ireland — 
and in 1886 and 1887, an increase of emigration exactly 
contemporary with the severe distress in Ireland. 

8463. I will only ask you if you have looked at the 
papers which have been published from time to time 
by the Beard of Trade, containing a careful analysis of 
emigration, and referring it to its apparent causes . — 
I have not. 

8464. I think it would be well worth your while to 
do so, because by a very large induction Mr. Giffen 
has come to the conclusion that, on the whole, emigra- 
tion depends more upon the attractions in America 
than upon what happens in this country ?— I will look 
at them. 

8465. (Mr. Sexton.) Have you noticed that the Irish 
Registrar-General reduces the matter to an axiom ; he 
says when the potato crop is a bad crop, the next year 
the stock of pigs decreases, because they are usually 
fed on the surplus of the potato crop, and when the 
potato ci’op is a failure, in the next year the emigration 
reaches the maximum? — Yes, those are my views. I 


am not, to tell the truth, very much inclined to accept jf,. r 
the somewhat ingenious calculations which are made Lm oK!b, 
on these Irish subjects on this side. I look at them jjjjjJL 
simply as we see them in Ireland. ^7—. 

8466. ( Lord Fwrrer.) It is a thing I could not possibly “ 
enter upon now, because it is a careful induction from re “ nt 
a great many figures which require a very careful 
study ?— Just so. Then it seems to me that the present 
decrease of emigration will probably be temporary, 
according to any past parallels, because we had acute 
suffering in 1894, and have passed measures for 
giving relief for famine and providing seed for the 
people. 

8467. (Chairman.) Do you think that emigration is 
coming to an end ? — Ho, I do not see any reason for 
the reduction of the emigration of last year, which was 
the lowest we have had for years ; it fell to 35,000. 

8468. Do you know whether it is still diminishing? 

— We cannot tell anything about 1895 yet, but I think 
we must not assume too hastily on the figures of 1894 
that any permanent decrease in the rate is taking 
place. 

8469. I believe you wish to put in some very interest- 
ing papers as to three counties? — Yes. These three 
Ulster counties are the counties I know best. They 
are supposed to be prosperous counties, and they 
arc very quiet counties; they always have had a 
good character, accepting the English standpoint. 

There there has been the most terrible distress, as I 
think the Commission will see if they examine the 
figures. I will hand in the table, which is as follows 


Counties. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Per Cent. 
Decrease 
of 

1881-1891 

1871-1881. 

Per Cent, 
of 

Decrease 

1841. 

Cavan - - - - 

243,158 

174,064 1 

153,906 

140,735 

129,476 

111,917 

13-56 

53-98 

Fermanagh - 

158,481 

116,047 

105,768 

92,794 

84,879 

74,170 

12-62 

| 52-61 

Monaghan - 

200,442 

141,823 

126,482 

114,969 

102,748 

86,206 

16-1 

57-00 

Total of three Counties - 

600,081 

- 

- . 

- 

- 

272,293 

14-09 

! 54-63 

Total of Ireland - 

8,175,124 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

4,706,162 

9-08 

42-44 


I will take Monaghan first. It is a splendid county, 
has good land, and is well fertilised, yet Monaghan 
showed the largest per-centage of decrease in Ireland, 
between 1881 and 1891, so that you need not go to the 
West of Ireland where the Englishman generally turus 
for examples of misery. I think the misery is most 
acute in the so-called prosperous parts of Ireland. 

8470. (Lord Farrer.) Comparative misery ? — Yes, and 
I take Monaghan as my first example. In Monaghan 
the population had fallen from 200,000 in 1841 to 
102,000, or to half, in 1881, far more than the propor- 
tion of the whole country. 


8471. (Mr. Sexton.) Much more than half, because 
the population of the other counties increased up to 
1845 r — Yes. In the next decade it falls to 86,000. It 
falls 16'1 per cent., while the average decrease over 
Ireland in that decade was 9‘08 per cent. I think that 
shows that in this excellent county you had more acute 
suffering, and there is more acute suffering at present, 
perliapsT than in the parts of Ireland you generally look 
to for examples of distress. Now in Fermanagh, another 
splendid county, the figures are almost the same, 
and I will not repeat them. Then in the County Cavan 
there were 243,000 in 1841 ; they had fallen to 129,000 
in 1881, and to 111,000 in 1891, showing a reduction of 
13-56 per cent., so that the average of decrease in these 
three prosperous counties is 14'09 _ per cent., while the 
average over the whole of Ireland is only 9'08 per cent. 
That is in the 10 years between 1881 and 1891. This is 
the best part of Ireland, so that whether T am suggesting 
the real disease or the real cure or not, there is some 
disease existing, and some cure wanted, not for the bad 
and distressed parts of Ireland, but for the parts which 
are making a manful struggle to keep their heads above 
water, and are not able to do it. 


8472. (Sir David Barbour.) These being the best parts 
of Ireland, how does it happen that there is more dis- 
tress there in the 10 years than in the poorer parts f— 
Distress does not exactly convey the evil, if I am right. 
I do not think there is distress, in the sense in which 
we use that word, but there there is an honest yeoman 
population unable to live under the conditions the 
Government enforces. 

8473. But the conditions are the same there as re- 
gards taxation, as they are in the western portion ol 
Ireland, are they not ? — It may be so. I have not taken 
out the figures of particular counties in the west ; 1 
have only compared them with the whole ot Ireland, 
but they live in a more wretched state in the west. 

8474. (Lord Fairer.) Are not the fact® you state also 
consistent with the hypothesis that it may have been 
the attractions of a superior life in America that may 
have led persons who were rather better off to emigrate, 
while those same attractions would not have had the 
same force with regard to persons who were worse oil- 
— I think a consideration of these three counties will 
show you that that line of argument will hardly do, 
because the attractions of America have been diminish- 
ing during the last 10 years. That is the general 
tendency of the statistics. 

8475. It goes up and down. You know the attrac- 
tions of America are diminished or increased according 
to the state of business and occupation there. For the 
last two or three years, no doubt, they have gone down, 
but they increased before that time? — I think, gene- 
rally, America has not presented the attractions hom 
1881 to 1891 that it presented in earlier periods, such 
as 1861 to 1881, and yet in that period when there is no 
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, in America we find these people, it not?— I will leave it. lean only express my own 


i it, common in England i 


' 84-76. (Mr. Sexton.) Did America attract any material j re ]' alK l, would be a good deal more wholesome than H ouso 

nart of the population of Ireland until the famine ana ^ rookeries with small rooms, and as for sanitation, accommoda- 
te repeal of the Corn, Laws began their joint operation t i, esc houses have no sanitation at all in Ireland lon - 

in 1846 P — I do not think so ; I think it is the cn- often _ 

cumstances in Ireland which have riven t e peop e g^g*. ip bere j s ano ther point I wish to call attention Economic 
out. t-o, taking Monaghan, namely, the return of cattle, conditions. 

84-77. (Chairman.) Not since the early part oi last . Qn „ tha t large population of 200,000. there were 
century ; there was a considerable emigration then, ^ (,00°cattle, and in 1891 there were 87,000 head of 
was there not ?— Yes, bat it was a normal emigration, catt)e amang fc h e smaller population. Nearly all the 
the population still increased. other figures are in the same propor don.^Does^ not 


8478. (Mr. Sexton.) And absolutely immaterial, in that show that the 86,000 people who had 87,000 head 
narison with the numbers since 1846? — Yes; Ido 0 f cattle must be rather better off than the 200,000 


comparison with the numbers since 18 
not object to a healthy emigration. 

84-79. (Chairmen.) It was a normal 


people who had only 37,000 head of cattle ?— That is 

'ration 9 not a necessary inference. The greatest proof of degrada- 

1 ’ tion of an agricultural county is to see it turned into a great 

cattle ranche, and tillage declining. The whole county 
was a nor- was tilled in ^841 ; the people ate their own wheat, 


8480. And had been for along time?— It was a nor- wftg in 1841 ; the people ate their own wheat, 

mal emigration until 1846, and after 1851 (leaving out their Qwn meal and none 0 f this wretched Indian meal ; 

those five years to avoid controversial matter), it has tl ate their own bacon and not American bacon, 

been abnormal and unhealthy, I think, owing to the cir- ^ bad uot room f 0 r cattle then. I think you may 

cumstances in Ireland. take it that an increase of cattle means a decrease of 

8481. (Lord Welby.) Do you think the condition of agricultural prosperity. 

• the people in Monaghan has gone down since the g4 gg_ ^r. Sexton.) Do you think that the substitm 
famine?— Yes. tion of stone for clay in the walls of houses of the 

8482. Taking the county of Monaghan and taking p easa ntry, and the slate for straw in the roof, at all 

the classification of houses into first, second, third, and diminishes the significance of the fact that half the 

fourth class, I find in 1841 that of the fourth class, population has been swept away in 40 years, and does 

which are the most miserable, mud huts or houses jndioate an improvement in the condition of those 


3 window, there were 31 per cent., while 


that the income on which they 


only 2 per cent. That does not seem to b ave j; 0 ji ve i s heavily diminished ? — I do not think so. 

id on. of the o-rfiiit increase in T .1.. the facts mentioned bv Lord 


o along with the idea of the great incr 


moi« ««« „ I do not think any of the facts mentioned by Lord 

misery. -I. will give you another figure. When we yy e lby take anything off the weight of the figures I 
come to the first class houses, where there was 1 per have submitted. 

l^r^lj^repreMnted^y^eatl^fiicrea^d^po^rty ?— I 
T 'l fio-nres snhmirtod which I think are so curious visited Monaghan at Christmas, and spent two or three 

second class houses. I think they give no true picture 1 a >£ddle 0 i«,’ s gentleman, and a 

of the state ot things in Ireland at all. school and'a tom in tnins. This was a fen, of abont 

8-183. Will you say why, because the description ot acres, and the one remaining house was the one 


hardly represented by greatly increased poverty?— I 
visited Monaghan at Christmas, and spent two or three 


a house is a thing which we can bring down to certain 
facts. For instance, when you take the fourth class, 


in which 'we were, a very good house. I could not 
help thinking that 40 or 50 years ago when there was 


the mud cabins, a house without windows, that is Intel- w J; k for the forge and children in the school, that 

ligible and you get at an actual fact. If they were 31 pj ace was j n a better condition than it is now. The 

percent, of the whole number of houses in 1841 and o- en t,| e man who was entertaining me took me across to 

only 2 per cent, in 1891, that is as near a fact as you ° , ■. i— T fnrmd his 


his brother, about three miles away. I found his 


can have, is it not?— The mud house, so called, ot blotter a y0 ung unmarried man, camped out as you 
1841 was not such an uncomfortable and monstrous won | d ex p ec t to find a settler in Australia, but in a 
place as you assume it to have been. The building bouse wb ich within my recollection lias belonged to one 
of mud houses has become a lost art in Ireland, but tbe „ eilfc i emen 0 f the county, with stabling for a 
those mud houses used to be a sort of concrete erection, dozen Worses, with beautiful grounds, and a magnificent 

and were not so uncomfortable dwellings as you assume. j a k e a larm 0 f a b 0 ut 150 acres of land, and here this 

But, I think, the most ghastly dwelling in which a ’ f e u ow was living by himself camped out, as it 
man can live will be found, in Ireland now amongst ( Te re in a desolate mansion, and finding it hard to 
these new slated houses. I will read a sentence upon mak g a ii v ino- for himself in a place where dozens of 
that, from the book I quoted from just now, the human beings had lived half a generation ago ; so that 
“ Survey of Cavan ” “ To what purpose then is the with those path etic pictures before my mind and know- 

“ face of a country to be changed to gay and. improved . , f ac tual facts I am not inclined to accept those 
“ scenes, if the peasant, on whom its durability depends, s tatififci C s 

“ ices it" avail, if the proud lord of extensive domains ledge taking man for man, woman for and 

“ shall raise neat slated cottages on the ruins of the child for child, that they are worseolthanthe) 

’• saualid hut. if he does not take care to ameliorate the 20 or 30 years ago P —Relatively I think they ait. We 


,) Do you think with your know- 
For man, woman for woman, and 


“ squalid hut, if he does not take care to ameliorate the au or ou years ago r ^ "““i , r 1 , : i ' 

“ condition of the peasant, who cannot warm the walls can never answer that question directly but I think the 

“ of his ill-found habitation, whose interior but ill whole population m 1840, let me say, as comparcd with 


“ agrees with the outer view ? ’’ I think that is very the other populations of countries in Emope, were on 

germane to this point of the first and second class a far higher grade than the whole ndino- 
houses. I do not believe in the statistics at all. I 1895 as compared with the population of sunoundmg 
think there was a great deal more comfort in many of countries. 

those mud houses than there is now in many of the 0439. (Mr. Sextan.) You have shown already that the 
slated houses. value of the agricultural produce has shrunkimmensely 

8484. Then I must again appeal to you with this de- since 1855. Have you noted the fact given m evidence 

finition of what houses are : ‘‘The fourth class include by Dr. Grimsbaw that the value of stock upon which 

“ all single room houses constituted of mud or perish- Lord Welby relies has fallen cons.derab y smee 1866 

“ able material : the second class consists of ! good svhen it ri.S 69,000,0001. and ,s ten only 54,000,000! 

“ house having five rooms and windows.” With Can you from these data as to the immense tall in the 


“ all single room houses constituted of mud or perish- Lord Welby relies has fallen considerably since 1866 
“ able material: the second class consists of 1 good when it wA 69,000,000!. and non only 64,000,0001 

“ house having five rooms and windows.” With Can you from these data as to the immense tall in the 

a definition of so clear between those two, is it agricultural produce and the heavy tall m the value ot 
possible to argue from a sanitary or any other point of stock, deduce any such inference that there is anythin^ 

view, that you could compare a hut of mud with a in the figures as Lo stock to make up tor the loss ot 

single room with a house having five to seven rooms agricultural produce ?— 1 cannot ; 1 disbelieve in the 
and windows. It is not possible to put the two to- stock argument entirely ; stock gives no employment to 

wpt.lipv ioit.9 rpi,m i - i „,u.i, Ii,„ i-Vir. iriidniivino- classes: it is the most easily earned on 


gether, is it ? The bigger house with the more rooms the labourin' 
aud more air must be a proof of an improvement, must occupation. 
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Mr. T. 8490. And moreover, the value of it has fallen P — 
Lough, M.p. va i ue Q f it i[ as fallen. 

23 May is os. 8491. (Sir David Barbour.) Have yon seen the Eeport 
Report of of the Devon Commission P — I do not like to say I have 

Devon Com- with sufficient accuracy to answer a question on it. 
mission. 

8492. It gives a very unfavourable report or the 
condition of the people of Ireland just before 1845 ? — 
That was a bad time. 

8493. ( Lord Welby.) That was in the year of pros- 
perity which preceded the famine. If I remember 
rightly 1842, 1843, and 1844 were distinctly prosperous 
years P — I have avoided saying much about 1845, it is 
1895 which interests me. 

8494. But the Eeport of the Devon Commission came 
out in 1845? — I know that. 

8495. (Sir David Ban-hour.) Does not the Devon Com- 
mission give a picture, not of the temporary condition 
of the people for a year or two, but of what may be 
called their permanent condition about that time ? — I 
am willing to agree to that if you like, but if you look 
at these tables 1 am supplying, they refer to this year. 

8496. The only thing 1 wish to bring out is that 
there was great distress in Ireland in former years, 
nothing more than that? — I think there was, I am 
prepared to admit that. 

Decline of 8497. (Chairman.) Have you made any comparison 
Irish menu- in your mind between the emigration from Ireland and 
factures. the migration to England from the more populous 
districts ? — I have made a comparison about it, but if 
you will allow me I want to point attention to another 
figure with regard to the three counties with which I 
have been dealing. The total decrease over the 50 years 
in these three counties is 54*63, whereas the decrease in 
the whole of Ireland is only 42*44 per cent. So from 
that I argue that the pressure, to whatever cause it is 
due, must have been hard on these counties. I have 
known very few prosperous tradesmen ; I know many 
tradesmen in Monaghan, but I do not know any who 
are making satisfactory progress. There is no new 
trade arising to replace the old trades, and I remember 
myself manufacturers of leather, tobacco, hats, candles, 
nails, boots, furniture, soap, rope, twine, meal, flour, 
and bread. I remember all those existed in the counties 
but they arc all extinguished and nothing has arisen to 
replace them. 

8498. ( Lord Farrer.) Is not that what has been going 
on throughout England, and, indeed, throughout the 
world generally, that small local manufactures have 
diminished, and. that the manufacture has been trans- 
ferred to large factories? — Very often when this has 
taken place some other manufactory has been de- 
veloped in its place ; but I do not want to go into that, 
I want to say that when that diminution of wealth 
takes place, then the taxation ought to be reduced. 

8499. I suppose you would say there has not been the 
compensation in Ireland by the establishment of large 
factories which there has been in England? — No, no 
compensation at all. 

8500. That is your point? — That is my point; and 
the other point is that the taxation has been increased. 

8501. Because we have all of us known how cottage 
industries, of looms, for instance, in Yorkshire, which 
I knew somewhat in my youth, have all disappeared ? — 
Yes. 

8502. And the work is done in large factories instead ? 
— Yes. 

8503. Shoes that were formerly made throughout all 
the villages are now made at particular seats of manu- 
facture? — You would think if there was any possibility 
of doing anything in Ireland that something might 
have been done with leather, considering the number 
of hides there are in the country, yet that has been 
swept away, as everything else has been. 

8504. (Mr. Sexton.) The transfer of trade in England 
being merely from one part of England to another it 
litis increased the taxable capacity of England? — Yes. 

8505. On tl contrary, it has gone from Ireland, and 
so decreased the taxable capacity of Ireland ?— That is 
true ; and I want to avoid a discussion of whether 
a change to manufacturing centres is inevitable or not; 
because my point is that where the trade of a country 
has been cleared out, as in Ireland, the taxation should 
be reduced. 

8506. (Lord Farrer.) My point was with reference to 
your statement as to what results over-taxation in 
Ireland produced in Ireland. I want to point out to 


you that what has been happening in Ireland is what 
has been happening elsewhere ; and although that may 
have been a reason for not continuing taxation so 
heavily, and not increasing taxation, yet that the actual 
causes of the want of occupation are different, that they 
are economical and not financial P — I accept that, to a 
large extent, but I think that heavy taxation prevents 
industries growing up in Ireland, which would have 
grown up if the circumstances had been favourable. 

8507. (Chairman.) Have you any remark to make 
upon the similarity or dissimilarity between the migra- 
tion from one part of Great Britain to another and the 
emigration from Ireland ? — Yes. The statement is 
often made that we have had a similar movement in 
England. In my opinion there is no parallel between 
the movement of the people clearing out of Ireland, 
and the movement which has taken place in England 
into towns. When I look at the decline in the popu- 
lation of Ireland, I always take a large district like 
Ulster or Munster, or any one of the four divisions, or 
draw a line across and take the district south of Dublin, 
or north of Dublin ; and in any of those districts you 
will find the population has diminished in the propor- 
tion stated; but in England, although you hear of 
migration into towns from agricultural districts, you 
can take no grip of these counties altogether where there 
is not a great increase of population during this period. 

8508. You can take the eastern counties as an example, 
can you not P — The eastern counties have increased in 
population, if you draw a line from the Wash down to 
the Thames, a broad line the size of Ulster. 

8509. (Lord Farrer.) You mean if you include the 
towns? — Certainly, I do that in both cases. 

8510. (Mr. Sexton.) The towns are a part of the county 
for the present purpose, are they ? — Yes. 

8511. (Sir David Barbour.) Why are not these manu- 
factories established in Ireland ? — Because they would 
be crushed out by heavy taxation. 

8512. But the system of taxation is the same in 
England as in Ireland, is it not ? — I do not know that 
it is so heavy ; and at any rate you would want to give 
the Irish greater relief if you want to get them planted 
out there. 

8513. (Mr. Sexton.) Is the scale levied on the same 
income ? — Certainly not. 

8514. (Lord Farrer.) Taxation has not prevented the 
growth of the Belfast industries, has it? — No, it has 
not, and that has proved that where it is possible to put 
up ah industry, it can be done in Ireland ; but in the 
country districts they require more encouragement. 

8515. But does not that show that you must go to 
some other causes than taxation. If taxation is the 
same in Belfast as in the other parts of Ireland, why 
should industries have grown up in Belfast and not in 
other parts of Ireland ? — Of course in Belfast very few 
industries have grown up. The only one that has grown 
up has been the shipbuilding in addition to the linen 
industry, which existed in Ireland all along. Belfast 
has gathered the linen industry into itself. 

8516. I am only addressing myself to the question of 
whether it is over-taxation which has prevented these 
industries from growing up in Ireland ? — Just so. 

8517. (Sir David Barbour.) Are there not a great 
many small industries in Belfast ? — I do not think there 
is any industry of great extent excepting the linen and 
shipbuilding. In a large city like that there will be 
some small industries, there is whiskey, tobacco, and 
ginger ale, for instance. 

8518. (Lord Welby.) Tobacco is a large industry, is 
it not? — Yes, it is a large one; but I think the pros- 
perity of Belfast does depend on two great industries, 
linen and shipbuilding. Shipbuilding was obviously an 
industry on which the taxation did not press very 
heavily. The shipbuilders took a bit of washy shore at 
Belfast, at first and so got on gradually. 

8519. (Mr. Sexton.) And the wages were lower? — Yes, 
at lower wages and lower rents. 

8520. (Lord Farrer.) How would taxation touch such 
an industry as shoemaking, for instance ? — If any 
machinery were brought into Ireland, or any mill 
erected, immediately those rates which you have heard 
described would be put upon it. 

8521. (Ijord Welby.) Still there would be rates, I take 
it, in Belfast on the shipbuilding yards, would there 
not? — Quite so. 
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8522. (Sir David Barbour.) I think yon said that the 
’■ shipbuilding industry prospered on account of the lower 
i. rates of wages in Belfast ?— yes. 

oK.Wft, is that really the case P I have heard that 
• the workmen employed in Belfast will ndt take less 
than the rate of wages prevailing on the Clyde . — L have 
nothing on my notes about the comparative wages in 
Belfast and on the Clyde; I only assented a moment 
since from memory to a remark made by a member ot 
the Commission. 

8523. (Chairman.) Do you ascribe any evil to over- 
taxation besides the diminution of population? — xes. 

I come ’to another evil in a moment, but I should 
like to say first that I think with regard so the 
comparison with England that you must not only do 
what you do in England, where the people can go 
into the towns and live, but you must do more ; you 
must enable the people to live so cheaply in Ireland 
thatthev will be able to live on the land. That is the 
point I ‘wanted to draw out of the comparison with 
England. It is not enough to make a system the same 
as hi England where people who cannot live by agri- 
culture can go into a town 20 or 30 miles away ; there 
is no need to go further in England. But m Ireland, 
where the effect of the present system is to turn the 
country into a desert, I think some change should be 
made, sufficient to enable people even m these bad 
times to live on the land. The next evil that I trace 
is the increase of pauperism. Between 1851 and 1894 
there has been a. great increase in pauperism in Ire- 
land. This is a point on which most unsatislactory 
returns arc presented. I wish I had time to deal with 
the returns which Lord Welby brought forward, as I 
have dealt here with the returns of pauperism, because 
I think we might get a similar explanation of it. The 
Local Government Board in Ireland publish averages 
taken on a certain day for the last 30 or 40 years. 
These averages may be less, and pauperism greatly 
increased. Therefore I got the figures of pauperism 
from the Irish Office, and they show a most startling 
increase during 30 years. The total number of indoor 
paupers in Ireland in 1864 was 264,000 with a popula- 
tion of 5,640,527, giving a proportion ot 52 '30 per 1,000 
of the population. Now, in 1894, the indoor paupers 
were 329,000 with a population fallen to 4,600,000, or a 
proportion of 95'00 per 1,000. I had better put the 
table in. It is as follows : — 

Table showing the total Number of Persons receiving 
Ont-door and Indoor Belief in Ireland, and their 
Per-centage to the total Population in 1864, and in 
every fifth Year since then until 1894. 


8524. (Mr. Blake.) Do not those figures include the 
out-door paupers? — Yes, they do; but that does not 
affect my argument. 

8525. (Lord Fairer.) How are these figures made out ; 
arc they the number of individual persons who have 
received relief ? — I think I had better say yes, to that 
Huestion, but one person may be included twice. 

8526. So that if John Smith has been in the work- 
house once in January, once in February, once in 
■March, and so on throughout the year, he will count a 
twelve?— If he has been in for a short time every 
month, but if he has been in continuously, which I 
think would be the case of a man appearing every 
month, he only counts as one. If a man goes into the 
workhouse for a fortnight in January, and for a fort- 
night in May, he will count as two. 

8527. Then this is not the number of persons in the 
workhouses, but the number of persons who have gone 
into workhouses ?— That is so. 


8529 (Lord Welhy.) You know that the Local G-ov- 23 
eminent Board takes an opposite view, do you not?- i™e°f 
I think the Local Government Board view m Ireland pauperism, 
is an unfair view. 

8530. And here ?— I have the English figures below, 
and will quote them. My reason for thinking that that 
is a perfectly fair view is that, if the condition of 
affairs is such that John Smith can rub through the 
year by going into the workhouse once, then I say the 
conditions are better than if John Smith has to go in 
three times. 

8531. (Lord Fairer.) But supposing his once has been 
the whole year ?— Then he only counts one. 

8532. Is that a good condition of things ?— I am not 
saying that that is a good condition of things ; my 
other answer is that T am taking the same returns for 
each year. 

8533. (Chairman.) It is a comparison of statistics ? — 

Yes. 

8534'. Not a justification of them? — No, they are the 
same statistics in 1864 as in 1894. 

8535. (Lord Farrer.) But is “ The total number of in- 
“ door paupers ” a correct heading to your return . 

I think so. 

8536. Should it not be the total number of persons 
who have been inside the workhouses ?— That would do. 

8537. (Lord Welby.) Thenagain the rate per mille stated 
in this form gives the idea that so many out of each 
thousand have been relieved, which, inasmuch as many 
of them have been relieved two or three times, is hardly 
a fair statement, is it P— But I point out that that 
applies to any one of the years; therefore, my com- 
parison is quite right. 

8538. (Sir David Barbour.) Why do yon not take the 
correct statistics for comparison ?— I do take them, 
those are the correct statistics. 

8539. Hardly; for instance, if a man went into a 
workhouse for' half a month in each month, he would 
under your system of statistics count as 12 men, but it 
he were so badly off as to remain in for the whole year he 
would only count as one pauper ?— That is so. 

8540. But surely if he can support himself half the 
year, it would indicate a better state of things than it 
lie could not support himself at all, taking an extreme 
case?— I think it is a pity to look at it in that way, 
because, if you do, you will make any statistics false ; 
probably there will be an equal proportion of those 
people in each of the years. 

8541. (Mr. Sexton.) Do you compare those figures 
with corresponding figures of Great Britain ? I do. 

8542. And these are repeated entries there of the 
same kind, are there? — Exactly. 

8543. What I understand as pressing on your mind 
is that the frequent return of the same person to the 
workhouse every year is an indication of poverty . 
Conclusively. I think it is just the same as it 12 
people came. 

8544. It throws into relief the severity of the struggle 
for existence, does it not ? — I think so. 

8545. (The O’ Conor Don.) How do you calculate the 
out-door paupers on that system? That return is 
civen by the Local G-overnment Board. All these ngures 
are taken from the Local Government Board figures. 

8546. (Chairman.) You have no alternative but to 
’ accept those figures, have you ?— None. 1 will produce 

the actual return to-morrow if I am here. 

8547. (Mr. Blalce.) I think you stated that you got 
these figures through the Cb ief Secretary ror Ireland 

■ did you not ?— Certainly ; and the figures for 1864 foi 
out-door paupers are 31,000 out of a populatmn of 
5,640,527, while in 1894 they are 108,33o out of a 
population of 4,600,609. Now I compare them with 

' the English figures exactly the same. We see m 
. Ireland that the proportion is nearly doubled , it has 

■ gone from 52'30 per 1,000 to 95'00 per .^0. and .m 

the same period in England the figuies fel < p 

. 1,000 to 25-6 per 1,000. 

8548. (Lord Farrer.) The statistics being taken on the 
same basis ? — Exactly. 

8549 (Lord Welby.) You do not happen to have the 
| figures with regard to England to which you refer, do 
you ?— I do net, but I will bring the return. There are 
H 3 
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23 May 18 95. 8550. (Chairman.) On this point you wish to call 

Agriculture attention to a calculation of the average subsistence 
in Ireland; of the farming classes in Ireland, I. believe? — Yes. 
income 10 1 will finish my point on pauperism by saying that 
derived whereas in Great Britain in the 30 years, pauperism 

from it. has halved ; in Ireland in the 30 years it has doubled. 

I think that it will really make the point quite clear 
about the increase of pauperism, if we look at the 
average subsistence of the people at the best, and re- 
member the intense poverty which they have got to 
endure. According to the tables of Dr. Grimshaw, 
the population which has to subsist upon the land is 
roundly 34 millions. The total produce of the land 
each year "is 4-0,000,0001. If this were divided equally 
amongst 34 millions, it would give each person 4s. 5 d. 
a week to live upon. The agricultural rent amounts to 
.10 millions. This is received by a few individuals, not 
exceeding at the most 50,000. It therefore takes one- 
fourth from the total amount of money without any 
appreciable diminution of the numbers. We must, 
therefore, reduce for rent, the 4s. 5 d. to 3s. 4 d. per 
head per week. 

8551. ( Sir David Barbour.) What is that figure of 
34 millions Dr. Grimshaw gives; does it not include 
the inhabitants of the small villages, the small shop- 
keepers, blacksmiths, and shoemakers, and so on ? — It 
does. 

8552. But they all earn something, which should be 
added to the produce of the land, should it not?— It is 
all included. I think all such would be included in the 
-1-0,000,0002. which the land produces. 

8553. But then there is a large proportionate income 
earned, is there not, by the shopkeepers, and people of 
that sort? — There is no industry apart from the land, 
and they have all to live out of the profit made from 
the land. 

8554. Supposing a person has 4s. 5 d. a week to live 
upon and he pays 4s-., or whatever it may be, for a pair 
of boots, that is income to the. bootmaker, is it not ? 
He pays away a portion of his income in exchange for 
a pair of boots, so that there is a larger total income 
than merely 40 millions? — I do not think there is 
much. 

8555. There may not be much, but there is some, is 
there not ? — I have tried to state it quite accurately. I 
think the 40 millions is a great deal too large. 

8556. But there is this item, large or small, which is 
nob taken into your account? — I wish to say that 
I did look at it, and as I saw in those agricultural 
villages no industry but agriculture I thought I was 
quite safe in assuming that there was nothing except 
that which was made out of the land. 

8557. (Chairman.) Does your figure of 50,000 include 
families? — I think it might be taken to include the 
families of those who receive the rent. I meant it so. 
I took 10,000 landlords and five to a family, which 
made 50,000. 

8558. (Mr. Sexton.) Do you accept the suggestion 
that the wealth of the country as a basis of taxation is 
to be increased every time an income changes hands in 
the country? — T do not ; that is where I differ. 

8559. Is it nob a question of the creation of wealth? 
— That is it. 

8560. And you have in Ireland only the produce of 
some two or three industries? — Yes. 

8561. And you cannot add to the income produced by 
those? — You cannot. You will find that the figures are 
sufficiently startling. I do not want to have any con- 
flict about the figures, because I will give you in 
5,000,0002. if you like. 

8562. (Sir David Barbour.) But there is this item 
which is not in your calculation, is there not? — I cannot 
quite accept it, but I recognise your point. The share 
of local and Imperial taxes which fall upon the agricul- 
tural section of the community cannot be less than 72 
millions. We must, therefore, deduct for taxes another 
10 <2. per week, leaving the actual subsistence of the 
people no more than 2s. 6r2. per head per week, on the 
average. This makes for the family of five 12s. 6c2. per 
week. The minimum wage allowed to the lowest class 
of worker by the London County Council is 24s. per 
week. When we remember that the 12s. 6t2. per week, 
which is all that the family of the Irishman engaged in 
agriculture enjoys, is an average, and that everything 


in excess of this which the richer receive must be Ut. j> 
deducted from the share remaining for the poor, it is Loil oK3i.f. 
clear that there is a vast population, probably two or 2 . 3 May n- 
two and a half millions, eking out a most miserable . : — - 
subsistence. How great then is the responsibility of ffjjS®* 
sanctioning the payment by such a community out of "Kgreff 
its depreciated agricultural produce of 17J millions in 
gold each year for rent and taxes. I have brought out lromh. 
these figures to illustrate the point, that the whole com- 
munity, numbered at 3J millions, roughly, engaged 
in agriculture in Ireland, have an extremely narrow- 
subsistence, and therefore any help — a pound or two or 
three pounds a head or whatever we can give to them— 
will have a great deal to do with the increase or decrease 
of pauperism. 

8563. (Chairman.) Do you trace anything else to the Pinnies 1 
increase of taxation ? — I will take famines next. I do ,rcla "4 
not think we can lose sight of the famines which have 
become regular incidents in Ireland, and which we in 
Parliament take, as a matter of course. There is no 
surprise expressed whenever a famine occurs in Ireland. 

We had one this year after the beautiful harvest of last 
year. Leaving out the great famines of 1846 and 1847, 
we had serious -outbreaks in the years 1879, 1880, 1886, 

1891, and 1894. They are always marked by the same 
features of discontent and increased emigration and 
pauperism, and are always allowed to pass without any 
serious inquiry into their cause. 

8564. Do you wish especially to call our attention to 
the fact that these famines are not due to the failure of 
the potato crop ? — Yes. It is always assumed that it is 
due to the failure of the potato crop, and I want to go 
into that. Take the present famine we are dealing 
with, for example, and it is a very fair illustration. 

We had an excellent harvest in Ireland last year, except 
as regards potatoes, and they were 33 per cent, short 
all over the country. I want to show that this applied 
really all over the country, so I have taken out from 
the Irish agricultural statistics the report of every 
county in Ireland, and I find that there is not a single 
county in which the potatoes were not short, and in 
some of the counties which are not scheduled for 
distress, the crop was more short than in the 
parts which have been scheduled. For instance, 

I think Cavan was one of the worst counties, and 
it got practically no relief; the crop yielded only 
about half a good crop ; it was almost a total failure. 

With regard to the 12 counties of Leinster I will read 
you the results : — Carlow : Deficient in quantity, and 
quality bad. Dublin : Below the average of other 
years. Kildare: Bad crop, decidedly below the average. 
Kilkenny : Seriously damaged, only half crop in some 
districts. King’s County : Very bad, scarcely up to 
half average yield. Longford : Yield inferior, quality 
bad. Louth : Light crop. Meath : General bad yield ; 
some disritcls half rotten. Queen’s County : Poor crop 
in all districts. West Meath : Below average in 
quantity, size, and quality. Wexford: Crop small, 
general poor quality. Wicklow : A marked failure. 

Then for Munster the i-esults are : — Clare : Barley half 
a good crop. Cork : Good crop one or two districts, but 

E )or in others. Kerry : Inferior quality and quantity. 

imerick : Much below average. Tipperary : Deficient 
crop, poor quality. Waterford : Light crop. Then for 
Ulster the observations are: — Antrim: Fair in some 
districts, others partial failure. Armagh: Bad. light- 
crop generally. Cavan: Yield only about half good 
crop ; almost total failure. Donegal .- Only 30 per cent, 
in quantity, quality poor. Down : Poor crops. Fer- 
managh : Low averageyield. Monaghan: Yield small. 
Tyrone: General indifferent crop, some districts total 
failure. Londonderry: Fair in one district, in others 
more or less failure. Then for Connaught : — -Galway : 

Under average in all districts. Leitrim: Total failure 
some districts; bad generally. Mayo: Only half or 
one-third average crop. Roscommon : Not more than 
half a crop. Sligo : Below average generally ; only half 
in some districts. 

8565. ( Chairman.) Are those all relating to 1894-?— 

Yes. The shore yield of potatoes was spread absolutely 
all over Ireland, and there hardly appears to be one 
district better off than the other. The best is Cork. 

It says, “ Good crop in one or two districts, but poor in 
the other districts,” and that is the best report in the 
whole of Ireland, so that the shortness of the crop was 
spread all over the island. Now there was an excess 
in the hay crop (which is even more valuable than 
the potato), and also in coi-n. Seeing the whole value 
of the potato crop is only 7,500,0002., and 33 per cent, 
is 2,500,000/., it is sufficient for our purposes if we 
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T aSBUme tliafc 2,000,0001. was the total loss incurred by 

Juili-P- the short crop of potatoes. 

gl ^'i 895 . 8566. (Mr. Blake.) After allowing for the excess in 

-rTj,, hay and corn ?— Yes. 

Si. 8567. (Chairman.) Hay was very large?— Yes, hay 
was a good crop. 

8568 (Mr. Sexton.) Do you say a full potato crop 
would be 7,500,0001. ?— Yes. 

8569. Then if that fell 33 per cent., there was a loss 
of 2.500,0001. irrespective of the increase in hay and 


8570 (Lord Welby.) Do you find the hay crop more 
valuable ?— Yes, It' is really more valuable. You can 
o-et no price for it, but it feeds the cattle, and therefore 
t allow for it and I say the loss was only 2,000,0001. 
That is not an unreasonable fluctuation in an agricul- 
tural country. I think no agriculture can be carried 
on in any country where there is no room for such a 
fluctuation as that ; it is 5 per cent, of the total agri- 
cultural produce. The total agricultural produce is 

40.000. 0001., and 2,000,0001. is 5 per cent. Broadly, I 
sav that it is not an unreasonable fluctuation. "We had 
in England, I think, a. much greater loss by the de- 
preciation of price in wheat and barley last year, and 
yet no famine. Very well, in Ireland we have a famine 
attributed to this fluctuation, but the very same year 
that we lost this 2,000,0001. we had to pay 10,000,0001. 
of rent, and 7,500,0001. of taxes. It is assumed that 
the sole cause of the calamity was the failure of the 
potato, the loss on which only is 2,000,0001., and we 
take no account of the 17,500,0001. rent and taxes in 
estimating the cause. 

8571. (Mr. Sexton.) The rent and taxes go on every 
year, but the 2,000,0001. loss arose in this year ?— The 

2.000. 0001. loss arose in this year. I will admit it 
might be an important cause, but my argument is that 
thc° taxes and the rent should be such as to enable the 
people to sustain such a fluctuation as this without 
being forced into famine, and it is so in any other 
country except Ireland. 

8572. (Sir David Barbour.) But are you not applying 
to particular districts, arguments drawn from the 
average of the whole country, that is to say, the loss on 
the potato crop may have been much more heavy in 
one part of the country than in another, and in that 
portion there may have been no gain from hay or oats ? 
— It was to avoid that question that I read so much 
from this list. The loss is spread equally over every 
county. 


8573. (The O’Conor Don.) But is it not the fact on 
that point that in certain parts of Ireland the people 
are much more dependent on the potato crop than in 
others ? — I do not think so. I think the people who 
have suffered most in the present famine— and it is 
well to speak of the present one, because it is a type of 
them all— owing to the failure of the potato crop, are 
not the people who eat the potato, but the people who 
feed pigs upon the potato, the farmers who are a little 
above the lowest class. All the potatoes had run out for 
their pigs in January, and owing to that means of 
making money being withdrawn the distress has become 
very serious. 


8574. Do you think there really was a famine in 
Ireland last year, it is a rather large word to use, is it 
not? — You have the symptoms which in any other 
country would be taken as a proof, and in the Distress 
Act which we have passed through the House of Com- 
mons we are giving relief to every union in Ireland, 
we are giving at the public expense, as far as the loan 
goes, free of interest, their seed, recognising the fact 
fliat they have eaten the seed, which is the last symptom 
of distress in an agricultural country. 

8575. Is it the fact that every union in Ireland has 
taken advantage of that ? — I think we may assume they 
will, they have before. 

8576. You are giving them the money without interest 
but the money will have to be repaid, will it not? — It 
is a loan without interest, and we give three years to 
repay it, and we forgive them easily if they do not 
repay it. 

8577. Do you think they will accept that where they 
do not really want it? — But they want it everywhere. 

8578. Can you say as a fact that they are accepting 
it everywhere ? — So far as I know. 

8579. (Mr. Sexton.) I think your main point is that 
the burden of rent and taxes in Ireland being equal to 


nearly balf the value of the agricultural produco, that a 
fluctuation which any other country could withstand 
though relatively slight in Ireland causes distress and 
sometimes famine ? — That is my point. The rent and 
taxes are 45 per cent, of the total produce. The loss by- 
failure of crop is only 5 per cent, and that seems to me 
a not unreasonable fluctuation. The Irish harvests on 
the whole are steady, and I say it is more reasonable to 
assume that the distress is owing to -the 45 than to the 
5 per cent. 

8580. (Lord Farrer.) Are you right in putting rent 
and taxes together as an aggregate burden on the 
resources of Ireland ? Surely the rent is a part of the 
resources of Ireland, and the taxes follow upon rent to 
a certain extent ? — I think so in the Irish case, where 
so much of the rent is absentee rent. 


Mr. T. 
Lough, il.P. 

23 May 1895. 

Famines in 
Ireland. 


8581. If you can get at it ?— We know it is 4,000,0001. 
or 5,000,0001. 

8582. But to take the rent of the country and treat 
it as an addition to the taxes of the country seems to 
be a curious way of arguing ? — I think it is true, 
absolutely true in Ireland. In my county of Cavan we 
have hardly any resident landlords at all. 

8583. ( Lord Welby.) But surely partly the taxation 
comes out of that very land, does it not?— Yes, about 
500,0001. 


8584. But you take them together ?— Ho, I have 
allowed for that. I have only assumed 7,500,0001., 
whereas the total taxation of the country is 11.250,0001. 


8585. (Mr. Sexton.) About half the rent goes out, does 
it not ? — I think so. 

8586. Does not four-fifths of the taxation of the 
country come out of the articles of consumption, parti- 
cularly from this very class we are discussing ? — Yes. 

8587. (Lord Welby.) On what do you base the state- 
ment that there are six millions of absentee rent ?— I 
would rather say five millions. 

8588. (Mr. Sexton.) Absentee rents and mortgage 
interest together ? — Yes. 

8589. (Lord Farrer.) But the five millions of rent 
which goes to absentees out of Ireland pays income tax, 
does it not ?— Yes, it pays income tax. 

8590. And that same rent on death pays succession 

duty ? Yes. So far we allow those taxes to the good. 

8591. I mean it is part of the resources of Ireland 
for the purposes of bearing taxation ? — Yes, up to the 
extent they pay. 

8592. (Mr. Sexton.) But the yield of the income tax is 
so trivial in comparison with the whole amount that it 
hardly affects the argument, does it ?— Very little ; it is 
only 500,0001. 

8593. Half a million out of seven millions is so trivial 
that it does not affect the main drift of your argument? 

— Ho, it does not. and I tried to allow for that in putting 
only seven and a half millions, for I want to include 
both local and Imperial burdens, and I think I have 
allowed for income tax and all that the classes that live 
on the land do not pay. 

8594. (Chairman.) Passing from famines and these Incrensaor 
other subjects, what other evils do you attribute to the i,. e i an( j. 
increase of taxation ? — I think the increase of lunacy 

in Ireland, which is a most startling fact, must be 
traced to the severe burdens which prevent the people, 
making a living. We find that the number in 1851 
was 5,074 of registered lunatics, or one to 1,300 ; in 
1861 it had increased to 7,000, or one to 800 ; in 1871 
to 9,700. or one to 550; in 1881 to 9.700, or one to o29 ; 
and in 1891 they had increased to 14,945. or one to 315. 

I have the table here, which I will hand in : 



8595. Are these lunatics in public charge, or arc they 
lunatics whether in public charge or not?— They arc 
lunatics in public charge in all the institutions of the 


country. 

8596. Is not the proportion of lunatics who have been 
found out, if I may say so, very much greater of late 
years than formerly ?— Yes, but I thmk we may take it 
H 4 
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Lowl'h M P. we have a very fair comparison between 1881 and 1891 , 
— ' ’ and there is a most startling increase between those 
23 May 18 95. periods, a far larger increase than in any previous year ; 
Increase of 1 think wo may assume we had captnrcd all the lunatics 
lunacy in by 1881. 

Ireland. 

8597. (Lord Farrer.) Do you remember what .Swift 
said in the last century : — 

“ He left the little that .he had 
To build a house for fools and mad, 

To prove by one Ratiric touch 
No nation wanted it so much.” 

So that there was a complaint of lunacy in those times 
too. In Swift’s time there was great complaint of the 
misery of the people, was there not ? — Yes. 

8598. The complaint of the Irish people is no new 
thing, is it ? — No. 

8599. (Mr. Sexton.) You have shown the extraordinary 
increase of lunacy between 1881 and 1891 is coincident 
with the extraordinary increase of emigration of the 
same years, have you not? — Yes. 

8600. (Sir David Barhour.) Was there any great in- 
crease of taxation between 1881 and 1891 ? — Oh dear, 
yes. 

8601. Do you think that has anything to do with the 
increase of lunacy in that period ? — Yes. 

8602. ( Lord Welhy.) Not an increase of taxation, was 
there ? — Yes. In 1880 the amount demanded from each 
person was II. 8s., and in 1894 II. 13s. 4d. per head for 
imperial taxation alone. The increase in local taxation 
was 2s. 7 d. per head. 

8603. (Sir David Barbour.) But were the duties on 
articles of common consumption raised during that 
period ? — I only look at it from the aspect of what you 
ask each person to pay. 

8604. There was an enormous increase in the lunatics 
between 1881 and 1891, and yon put down high taxation 
as one of the causes. I a3k you, do you think this 
increase of lunacy was due to an increase in rates of 
taxation ? — There is an increase in the amount we 
demand per head, and nothing would seem to me more 
likely to cause an increase in lunacy than pressing for 
these impossible taxes while the whole prosperity of 
the country was sinking. 

8605. But there was no rate of duty raised, was there, 
the spirit duty was not raised, was it ? — It may have 
been raised a little. 

8606. (Lord Farrer.) Supposing that I pay 6 d. in the 
£ income tax in this year, and I have to pay a 1001. a 
year, and supposing the rate remains the same, and 
next year I have to pay twice that amount because my 
income has increased, you would not on that account 
say there has been an increased burden of taxation put 
upon me, would you ? — No. 

8607. (Mr. Sexton.) Of course you would admit that 
where it is a question of income tax, the man with an 
increased income suffers nothing by paying the tax, 
but where it is a question of decreased income of the 
industrial classes of the kingdom then it is an increas- 
ing burden? — Quite so. In regard to this increase of 
lunacy, there has been a suggestion made that it was 
owing to tea drinking. That seems to me one of the 
most foolish suggestions wo have ever heard about the 
Irish question. It seems to me it can be traced to no 
other cause except the struggle for existence, and the 
difficulty people have in making ends meet. 

Decrease of 8608. (Chairman.) Have you any other social effect 
and births to attribute to over-taxation? — Yes, the decrease of 
marriages and births. I think that the connexion will 
be readily acknowledged betweent want and reluctance 
to marry. The proportion per cent, of the population 
of 17 years and upwards married is as follows 


1871. I 1881. I 1891. 


Ireland - - -IT’S 


So that we see a steady reduction in the number of 
people who are married. 

8609. (Mr. Sexton.) Together with greatly increased 
emigration at the same time ? — Yes ; then the annual 


average of persons married to 1,000 living, is lower in , T. 
Ireland than in any other European country now. It 
is 9 ’0, and I may say it has been steadily decreasing 23 Hay i S .- 
during the 20 years. This is a very remarkable figure Dc^T ’ 
as t.o the Irish, who are snpposed to be a fertile people, mniriasfs 
The figure is 9'0 in Ireland; Sweden, 1ST; Belgium, a "‘* births, 
14’2 ; Switzerland, 14‘7 ; Prance, 15'4 ; Italy, 15’6 ; 
Prussia, 16‘7 ; England, 15’6 ; Scotland, 13'9. All 
those figures of European countries compare with 9’0 
in Ireland. Then the figures as to births arc just the 
same ; the births in Ireland have fallen now to 249. 

In Sweden they are 29'8 ; England, 34’0 ; Scotland, 

33-6. 

8610. (Chairmam, ) How do you connect those figures lw«| so( 
with over-taxation? — I say that over-taxation produces ® vcr - 
want, and that these are the fruits you may expect to Mal10 "' 
see when a country is reduced to a state of semi- 
destitution. 

8611. (Sir David Barlow.) But is not the decrease, 
to which you have alluded, brought about by the 
emigration of young people ?— That again is caused by 
the same thing. The whole figures with regard to the 
country, I think, are inexpressibly sad, and this is one 
of the most serious. I trace all these evils simply to 
the torture imposed annually on the nation in the shape 
of financial burdens, and we may answer the question 
as to what results the over-taxation taken in connexion 
with the over-renting has produced in Ireland by 
saying it has decimated the population, ruined the 
agricultural districts, led to a vast increase in pauperism, 
caused a most intelligent, gay, and healthy community 
to produce the largest proportion of lunatics, ami 
changed the most fertile people in the world into the 
most sterile. 

8612. You ascribe, do you, all these evils to over- 
taxation ? — In connection with over-renting. 

8613. But from some other parts of your evidence I 
gather you would be prepared to say that Ireland 
suffering from economic causes has had that suffering 
aggravated by over-taxation and over-renting ; is that 
your view, or do you say that the evils are not due to 
economic causes but have been produced by taxation 
and over-renting ? — I will take your view. 

8614. I ask is it your view ? — I will accept it that 
this suffering which the country has had to bear in any 
case has been greatly aggravated. 

8615. (Mr. Sexton.) Except that the economic difficulty 

in Ireland, which has been aggravated by over-renting '* 
and over-taxation, was itself, if not produced, at least 
stimulated by Imperial policy in the repeal of the Corn 
Laws for the” interests of Great Britain r — Yes, I think 
it was stimulated. I will adopt that word. I am not 
against the abolition of the duty on corn. 

8616. I am not discussing that in principle at all, but 
do not you conceive that an economic condition which 
compelled the change from agriculture, which you con- 
sider suitable in Ireland, to the rearing of cattle, was 
stimulated at least by the repeal of the Corn Laws, a 
measure itself stimulated by the necessities of Great 
Britain?— I do, certainly it was largely stimulated; I 
quite agree there was need for a violent change ; it, was 
forced on, the country could not help it, and it is that 
violent change which has wrought such terrible evil. 

8617. And it was the manifest interest of Great 
Britain, was it not, which dictated that change?— 
Exactly. I will put it further, the necessities of her 
great civic communities forced the change along, and 
that change ruined agricultural Ireland. 

8618. (Chairman.) But as you qualified it before it 
was not the only cause which led to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, but Irish distress itself led to the repeal of 
the Corn Laws ? — No. 

8619. 1 thought I understood you to say so? — No, I 
only went the distance of saying that Sir Robert Peel 
gave that as one of his reasons. 

8620. (Lord Fairer.) The great cause— the larger 
cause — had been at work for years, but that was the 
immediate moving cause? — I am always sceptical about 
immediate moving causes. 

8621. (Mr. Sexton.) Whatever may have been stated 
by Sir Robert Peel, did the measure operate to mitigate 
or increase Irish distress? — It tended to increase it, 
and I thiuk we must go to the agitation of Mr. Cobden 
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»d Mr. Bright lor fho «... of the abolition of the ”™ *° ^ 
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.pfjiof ^ Ouite so. 


g it 23 May 18 96- 

? — Repeal of 
Com Laws. 


The witness withdrew. 

Note.— Mr. Lough’s evidence is continued at Question 9495. 


TWENTY-SECOND DAY. 

Friday, 24th May 1895. 


At Committee Room B, House of Lords. 


The Eight Hon. THE O’CONOB DON, Chairman. 
t Charles E. Martin, Esq. 

y ■ IIl 'n n^Tu ,1 .tniTH K ( ' R T Thomas Sexton, Esq., M.P. 

sr&. csOTcsaM? 

B— C "““- H “" F ' “ Senary. 


Sir Edward W. Hamilton, K.C.B., re-called. Band 

• Eolations between Great Britain and Ireland both That was in the Act of Union no donDR “ 

before and after the legislative Union, and before I deal 3035 , Therefore was it not clear that it was intended 
with any particular figures I should wish to ask you even a f tel . the amalgamation of the Exchequers, that 
whether it does not appear from your statement that Ireland should be treated as a separate unit or entity 
prior to the year 1782 (the year of independence) taxa- f or taxation ?— I do not know that I should go so tar as 
tion in Ireland was altogether dissimilar from that of to say that it was a separate entity for taxation, because 


Great Britain ? — I think that is so, certainly. 


I think if you have indiscriminate taxation you can 


rather of an indirect character.- — it was. 1 tnmK n. v ™. ‘ .. =np ,,ia,i circumstances 

as * «. 

of the Imperial Government. case of bcotlan . . 

^ Jvss **$£*% * 

(ration to the military establishment? — Yes ; it was countries? 
fixed in a more definite form by an Act of Parliament not subject. 


8627. And there was no special grant at that time 
made towards the navy or any other Imperial expendi- 
ture?— No. 

8628. Of course, Ireland at that time did not con- 
tribute to the British debt in any way, did it? — No. 


m Dy an aci 01 rarnamen u uu. nufinetive 

8637 Does it not follow from all this that from the time 

special errant at that time of Ireland’s connection with England up to the present position of 

...... ... , . think, certainly. 

» “an, way, ’did it P— 1M. ’ SOS. A»A I imem, you will admit that « is ^ssible 

J . ’ . f to have separate and distinct taxation for the two 


In the year 1782 and during the continuance of K „ narate islands ?— I think it would be attended with ; 
«b Pn.rlin.mf.wf. T surmoso all BTantS towards .. j. 


the Irish Parliament, I suppose all grants towards enormous amount of inconvenience. 

Imperial expenditure were absolutely at the discretion „ , ,, . ... . *v A o n ««res- 

oMhn, Parliament p— X staid hold that to b. the 

. havin'-, so to speak, a customs barrier. 

8630. And there was no constitutional right to inter- ° . v • differential 

fere with that dieere.ton f-Ko, I thinh nof 

8631. Of course it follows from that, that taxation tem 0 f taxation in the two countries irrespective of 

during that period was absolutely dissimilar in the two C y S t oins duties ?— As far as indirect taxation is con- 
countries ? — Yes, under the control of the Irish cei . ne d I think you would bo bound to have a customs 
Parliament. barrier. Of course if yon wholly exempt the country 

8632. Then coming to the later period when the Act from a direct tax, that is quite another matter. 

of Union was passed, and up to the time of the amal- What I mean is this. It has been said, and 

gamation of the Exchequers, Ireland contributed in ?,Hn Parliament very much before the Committee on 
certain nronorfci on b. did sho not,. t.n the s-eneral exnen- sum iu ranu.mbuu, , ta.-rnd 


of Union was passed, and up to the time of the amal- 
gamation of the Exchequers, Ireland contributed in 


certain proportions, did she not. to the general expen- ln _ r “ , • ig65 that countries were not taxed, 

Jiono t ° f th ® Empire ?-After the Union yes, in the ^^ d i viduals were taxed, and what I want to ask you 

proportion of 1 to 74. w hether it is not really the fact that a country 

8633. During that period the taxation was dissimilar? (moanin'- by “ country ” the individuals that live in a 
— YeR. itwaa diaaimilor v , • „.;u amrl c.n.n be taxed differently 


—Yes, it was dissimilar. 
8634. Was it not also 011 


uwi-. was ib nos also one of the conditions of the Acs irom muiuuuiuo -- 

of Union that even after the amalgamation of the under the same government ?— I do not quite undei stand 

Exchequers, and after a general indiscriminate taxation what you mean by the yrord can —when you say can 

i! SRORt i 


certain island, we will say) can be taxed differently 
from individuals who live in another part of a country 
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SirE. W. be taxed, of course you -can; from a. practical . point: of 
view, do so if you treat them as two separate countries, 
— ’ and, as I say, raise up customs barriers, but I do nob see 
24 May 18 95. ] 10V7 y 0U can . treat them otherwise separately from a 
Distinctive fiscal point of view. 

position 8642. You could, for instance, treat them as Ireland 
of Ireland, was treated up to the year 1853 in being free from the 
income tax ? — My remarks had reference to indirect 
taxation. 

8643. I was speaking of taxation generally P— Yes, 
just in the same way as Ireland now is not subject to 
the inhabited house duty, that being a direct tax. 

8644. Do not the terms of reference to this very 
Commission justify the assumption that we have to 
inquire into the relative capacities of Ireland and 
Great Britain as distinct countries ?— ' Yes. I think the 
terms of the reference certainly contemplate that. 


. 8656. You believe, then ; it was in excess as things 
turned out, do you ? — Yes, as things turned out. 

8657. (Sir. DavidrBarbot w.);If the two countries were ^ 
to contribute in proportion to their taxable capacity 24 Ma .v isfe. 
that would involve the assumption that taxation would 

be. levied equally heavily in both countries, putting °. f contnia! 
aside the charge of debt ? That is to say, if the two byiS 
countries are to contribute in proportion to their Cmon,° 
taxable capacity, you must assume that taxation is 
equally heavy in both countries? — "Would that follow, 
because a tax might produce a great deal more rela- 
tively in one country than in another? It might be 
more productive in one than the other. 

8658. But would not the general assumption be that 
you must take an equal amount ? — Certainly. 

8659. In, proportion to the wealth? — Yes, but not 
necessarily by the same taxes. 


Irish ex- 8645. Coming to the financial arrangements made 
penditure. under the Union, each country, as we know, had to con- 
tribute to the general expenditure in a certain propor- 
tion, 15 to 2; and each country was to be liable for its 
separate debt, but outside this, was there any separate 
charge upon either country ? — Ho, I think not. 

8646. At the bottom of page 31 and the beginning of 
page 32 of your paper you allude to a slight departure 
from that. There is a small sum put down there for 
separate charges ? — It is the time between 1801 and 
1817 you are alluding to. 

8647. Yes, there are some trifling charges there 
besides the expenses of the separate debt which are 
charged separately, are there not ?— Yes, that is the case. 

8648. Would it nob appear from that return that 
nearly the whole of these charges were in the first two 
years after the Union and that they probably had some 
connection with obligations incurred before the Union ? 
—Yes, I should think that is certainly the case, that 
they had refei'ence to some of the charges that had been 
incurred by Ireland herself prior to the Union. 

8649. But under the Act of Union was there any 
provision which would have made expenditure on 
account of the government of Ireland anything else than 
Imperial expenditure ? — Ho, I think not, bar, of course, 
the separate charge for debt. 

8650. Whether right or wrong all expenditure then 
voted by Parliament was to be regarded as Imperial, 
excepting the charges for the separate debt ? — Yes, the 
pre-Union debt. 

Principles 8651. I would ask you then, did not the Act of Union, 
in A^t'af* following from what I have said, really affirm these 

Union. three principles ; first, that Ireland was to be regarded 

for financial purposes as a separate country ?— Yes. 

8652. And even with the amalgamation of the Ex- 
chequers she was to be entitled to special exemptions 
according as circumstances might require ?— That is 

8653. Secondly, that she was to contribute to the 
Imperial expenditure, that which was supposed to 
represent her taxable capacity in certain proportions 
which were settled by Act of Parliament ?— Yes. 

8654. And thirdly, that this Imperial expenditure 
included all expenditure voted by Parliament, no matter 
in what part of the United Kingdom it became neces- 
sary, excepting the expenditure for the separate debt ? 
—Yes ; except that I think the Act of Union must be 
held to have contemplated the possibility that Ireland 
might incur a debt charge separate from that of Great 
Britain. 


Proportions 8655. These proportions of 2 to 15 you have told us 
Honored' 1 " were adopted on the supposition that they represented 
bv Act or the taxable capacity of the two countries. Might I ask 

Union. you, w ] 10 .have given so very much attention ; to the 

subject, is it your opinion that that proportion was a 
just one, and really represented the taxable capacity of 
the two countries ? — I think it is very difficult so many 
years after to express a definite opinion upon it. I 
think it was the best calculation that was able to be 
made at , the time, and I think it is very possible that 
had there not been this enormous charge in connexion 
with: war and the disturbed state of Ireland, herself, 
this might have turned out to be a fairly equitable 
arrangement. I think, in consequence of the enormous 
war expenditure which was incurred, the arrangement 
turned out certainly to the disadvantage of Ireland ; in 
fa.ct, I, will go so far as to say that the charge. was, a 
very burdensome one for Ireland. 


8660. An amount of revenue in proportion to wealth 
or capacity ? — An equal amount of revenue. 

8661. And to do that you would have to put on taxes 
roughly of equal burden in the two countries, would 
you not? — I* do not think it would follow of equal 
burden. They might be much more burdensome in one 
country than in another. 

.8662. In point of fact taxes were not put on in 
Ireland to the same extent as in Great Britain ?— Ho, 
not to the same extent. 

8663. (Chairman.) Have you a copy of your evidence 
before you ?— Yes. 

8664. I find that in answer to Question 1476, on this Taxaticnoi 
very point asked you by Mr. Sexton, you say: “1 jjjjjj**. 
“ have come to the conclusion, speaking entirely for 1817 . 

“ myself, that Ii-eland was taxed as heavily as probably 
“ she could reasonably be expected to be taxed without 
“ leading to the result which may ensue from over- 
“ taxation, that is to say, a diminished revenue.” Do 
you adheret 0 the opinion therein expressed that during 
this period Ireland, although she had not exactly 
similar taxes as England, was taxed to the full extent 
of her ability?— I should like to qualify that in one 
respect. I was thinking at the time of the general 
mass of the people. One, of course, must remember 
that it might have been possible to have got 
something out of Ireland in the way of income tax 
without it relatively being a greater oppression than it 
was in Great Britain at the time, but speaking of the 
masses of the people, I think the conclusion I came to 
was that she had been subject to as high duties as 
could be reasonably expected. 

,8665. And consequently the point put by Sir David 
Barbour would not apply, that Ireland’s failing to pay 
her proportion was due to her being too lightly taxed ? 

— Except as regards the income tax, yes. 

8666. "Who was responsible for this taxation of Ire- 
land in that period?— I think the Executive Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom. 

8667. And the Imperial Parliament ? — And the Im- 
perial Parliament. 

8668. And if Ireland was not taxed up to the full 
amount of her abilities the Imperial Parliament was 
to blame?— Certainly, the blame would fall upon 
Parliament. 

8669. Assuming that Ireland was, as you have 
stated, taxed as heavily as she could bear without the 
result of producing a diminished revenue, is it nob 
evident that the proportion placed upon her by the 
Act of Union as circumstances turned out was ex- 
cessive ? — Yes, as circumstances turned out. 

8670. Owing to the enormous war expenditure P— - 
Yes, owing to the enormous war expenditure. 

8671. One of the results arising from that has been 
this, has it not, that the Irish debt was raised up to the 
same proportion as the English debt, or a little more. 

. — I do not quite understand what you mean by the 
same proportion. 

8672. Before the Union the Irish debt was in a much j^tii 
lower proportion to the English than as 15 to 2, was it inpefjji : 
not? — Yes, that is so. 

8673. And by the failure of Ireland to contribute 
this 15 to 2 in revenue, her , debt was more largely in- 
creased than the debt of Great Britain ?-h-Yes, that is so. 

8674. And consequently Ireland has lost the advan- 
tage which she possessed at the union of having a pro- 
portionately smaller debt ? — Yes. 
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' 8675' So that if it be true that the proportion of 
1 r. was excessive, through that imposition I reland has 
Men ’deprived of an advantage' which- she .enjoyed at 
the time of Union P— Yes. 

8676 Because, as it ''appears from yohr paper, 
although she did not makeup her .proportion in revenue, 
she did make it up in some shape or form by raising 
the debt?— Yes, the greater part of it. 

8677- With the exception of a small proportion, a 
couple of miilions, or something like that?— Yes. 

8678 Is it not also a fact that this large war ex- 
penditure, and in fact, the very existence of these wars 
in one way served Great Britain in improving her 
trade, and making her the carrying nation of the 
world? — I doubt if that was so in the first years after 

V Union, but later oil I think that would be the case- 


“ her borrow oil much more exorbitant terms than she sir E. TP. 
“ would had she been able to make ends meet.” Now, 
if the debt had been raised as a joint debt, and not m 1_1 ' 
this form of a separate debt upon Ireland, I. presume it. 24 May 18 95. 
could have been raised on more reasonable terms . —I Inorcaseof 
presume so; but it is difficult to speak with any Irish debt 
certainty at this distance of time about the loan mge™* 
arrangements. 

8693. And could it., not, under the terms of the Act of 
Union, have been raised as a joint debt, and subse- 
quentlv apportioned between the two countries ?— I do 
not know; I should not like to express an opinion 
upon that after this long lapse, of time. 

8694. You expressed the opinion a moment ago, in 
answer to Sir David Barbour, that there was no other 
way of meeting this difficulty, except m the form 
which was adopted ?— Certainly, as tar as the apportion-. 


o fi7 q Bu t do you not think during these continental ment , 0 f the charge is concerned; that is tne only way 
„ tba t one effect arising out of it was to improve in which it could be met as regards the apportionment 

verv’niuch the trade of Great Britain ? Do you not of t he charge. Now, I think, you are speaking to me as 

think the wealth of Great Britain largely increased regards raising the loan ? 

during that time in spite of the large taxation ? You 8695. Yes. You see the charge that was placed upon 

will see, on page 17 of the edition of tne Memorandum j 1<m< j depends, to a certain extent, upon the rate at 

which I have before me, I gave the relative value of ^ the loans were raised ?— Yes, no doubt. 


florts and exports from Great Britain and Ireland 
o, lRfiO. Th will be observed 


a *1816 as compared with 1802. It will be observed 
that the increase was relatively greater than it was in 
Ireland, but not so much as mignt have been expected, 
from 67,000,000?. to 81J millions, 




speaking. 


i. What 


8696. And if the system which was adopted in 
borrowing was one which, the security not being so 
®ood, being only Irish instead of Imperial security, 
caused the loans to be raised under more disadvan- 
tageous terms, does it not follow that a higher charge 
8 • 1 4 . 1 , jf the debt had been 


s r was placed upon Ireland than, if the debt had been 

was the proportionate increase ?— I see it directl / np on Imperial security?— That no doubt, 


was from 6i to 1 to 7;V to 1. 

8681. You do not think that the relative increase w 
so very much more in Great Britain than m Irela 
during that period ?— I do not ■chink it comes out. in 
very marked manner. 

8682. With regard to the increase in this debt, 


wo.uld be the 
opinion. 

8697. I want to 


but to what extent 1 have formed n 


gather from your former evidence you consider it yo ur answer to me you 
4-1, „ o,,.™ which the debt was m- nnotp.d? — Yes. • 


to the question whether the 
Act of Union did not contemplate raising a joint debt, 
and subsequently apportioning that debt between the 
two countries. If you would look at Question 1.467 and 
— _.. 0 there Article b i« 


will f 


doubtful whether the form in which the debt was 
creased was justifiable, or contemplated by the Act ot 
Union ?— I thought it was doubtful whether it was con- 
templated in so many words by the Act of Union, but 
at the same time, I think it was the only practicable 
way in which the terms of the Union could be carried 
out. That, I think, may be inferred to be the conclusion 
to which the Committees which sat between 1807 and 
1815 came. 

8683. (Sir David Barbour.) Do you not consider, 
having regard to the terms of the Union — that is to say, 
assuming that the terms of the Union were equitable— 
that this mode of working it was equitable .-'—I think 
so; there was no other way. There is a passage m one 
of the reports of the Committee of 1812, from which 


quoted?— Yes- 

8698. Article 6 provides “ If at any time in raising 
“ their respective contributions hereby fixed for each 
“ country, the Parliament of tlie United. Kingdom shall 
“ iudo-e is fit to raise d greater proportion of suchrespec- 

“ tive contributions in one country within the year than 

“ in Llie other ” Uhis is the point I want to draw your 
attention to), “or to set apart a greater proportion ol 
“ sinking fund for the liquidation of the whole or any 

“ part of the loan raised on account of the one country 
“ than of that raised on account of the other country, 
“ then such part of the said loan for the liquidation ot 
“ which different provisions shall have been made for the 
“ respective countries, shall be kept distinct, and shall 
" be borne by each separately.” Does not that contem- 


ol the reports ol the L-ommictce oi ion, ; UB J too-it-av 'nfanViiu 

the, ejently tho^iwould lev. beec manifestly ottaribM 


unfair to work it in any other way. 

8684. Do you think it was equitable, having regard 
to the terms of the Union ? — Yes, in the sense that I 
think there was no other wav of working it. 

8685. And that there was no injustice done?— As it 
turned out, of course, the debt charge pressed very 
heavily upon Ireland. 

8686. But that must have come, must it not, in any 
case ? — Yes. 

8687. Assuming the equity of the terms of the Union, 
then, this mode of working it was equitable, was it not ? 
-Yes. 

8688. (Mr. Blake.) And assuming the terms of the 
Union inequitable, it does not aggravate any injustice 
there was ? — Quite so. 

8689. (Chairman.) Was not this Irish debt raised 
upon the credit of Ireland as distinct from the credit 
of the United Kingdom? — The greater part was raised 
in Great Britain, and Ireland got the benefit of the 
market of Great Britain ; but the credit, I suppose, in 
the first instance was that of Ireland. 

8690. And in consequence of that had not she to pay 
a larger amount for the raising of the debt? — Her 
credit, I presume, did not stand equal to that of Great 

. You state, in answer to Question 1530, “ What 


having the debt raised upon the Imperial' security ? I 
think it is open to that interpretation. 

8699. That is another mode in which the deficiency 
of revenue in Ireland might have been met, is it not ? 
Yes ; to a certain extent; 

8700 And if that mode had been adopted instead of 
the one which was adopted of raising these loans 
primarily upon Irish security, as you have said before, 
tlie loss to Ireland would not have been so great?— JNo, 

8701. I do not think you have told us, but could you 
tell the Commission wliat was the loss to Ireland between 
the capital sum created in debt, and the actual 
receipts in c.sh P-I de not tliink ten ml statement 
on that point, but no doubt I. could furnish tlie Com- 
mission with the information. 

8702. (Mr. Sevton.) It is in the returns of the Com- 
mittee of 1865, is it not ?— But 1 should like to have 
that figure analysed again. The debt charge _ has been 
gone into a great deal lately, and perhaps the result 
would not work out exactly the same. 

i the 


8703. (Chairman.) It was stated before us < 
Committee of 1865 ?-I will endeavour to furnish some 
figures. 

8704. There was a considerable sum at all events, 
the capital debt created and the 

ooai. xou state, m answer to question j.ooo, whim, was there not, between tuo w* top <amp 

I meant was, that the debt raised separately for amount of cash received. Yes > taffWfiv* 

T ’ ’ ' ’ - the credit of the Irish in Great Britain-there was an enormous difference. 

8705 You have quoted a number of statements made 
w very -distinguished Irishmen to the effect that alter 
the Union, Irefand was treated not merely with justice, 
but even with partiality. I suppose there is nothing 

I 2 


8692. “ I presume the Imperial credit was behind it ; 
“ but at the same time the fact that Ireland had been in 
“ a perpetual deficit in those years must have made 
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incidence of 
taxation on 
Ireland 
relatively to 

Britain. 


inconsistent in that statement with the fact of the pro- 
portion of contribution placed upon Ireland being 
excessive ? — I was only quoting what the view of Irish- 
men at the time was. 

8706. But that did not show that they considered 
that the proportion placed upon Ireland was one which 
would show partiality towards her ? — No. 

8707. Assuming that Ireland is to be treated as a dis- 
tinct country, or entity, for financial purposes, and 
assuming also, that she ought only to be. taxed in pro- 
portion to her taxable capacity, is it, or is it not, your 
opinion, that she is now paying in taxation a greater 

S roportion out of her wealth or income than Great 
ritain is paying ? — I should like to be allowed to make 
one general remark with your leave. Of course, in 
expressing any opinion here., it must be understood I 
do not commit the Treasury in any way.. I only speak 
for myself individually. I am authorised to appear 
here as a member of the Treasury to furnish you with 
any information that I can ; but I am not in a position 
to commit the Treasury by anything I say. 

8708. Quite so ?— The honourable member now refers, 
I suppose, to the present state of things ? 

8709. Yes?— I think it is difficult to give a direct 
aye or no to that inquiry, but I think there is no 
question that, relatively to her resources, as regards 
indirect taxation — but only indirect taxation, owing 
to the particular habits and tastes of the . Irishman — 
Ireland is paying more than great Britain is. 

8710. With regard of course to direct taxation that is 
paid in proportion, to the income? — I think that is so ; 
assuming that Ireland’s income is about one twentieth 
of that of Great Britain. 


8711. In support of that view which I am very glad 
to have obtained from yon, you have given a number of 
very interesting tables in your paper, among them being 
a table showing the various standards of comparison 
of wealth. In these standards of comparison first of all 
the Probate and Succession duty shows that Ireland’s 
capacity is 5'6 per cent. ; income tax 4'5 per cent. ; 
estimated capital 4'4 per cent. ; railway receipts 3‘9 per 
cent. ; savings banks deposits 5‘7 per cent. ; money 
orders, 5'5 per cent. ; postal orders, letters and telegrams 
5'9 per cent. These all show, if they are to be taken as 
tests, that Ireland is paying a larger proportion than 
her taxable capacity would justify ? — As regards indirect 
taxation, yes. 

8712. Of course when you say as regards indirect 
taxation, we presume that direct taxation is paid in pro- 
portion, and therefore we may set that aside. Ireland 
is not paying lower upon the direct taxation than 
England is, is she ? — No. 

8713. Therefore, as far as direct taxation is concerned 
the two counties may be said to be paying on the same 
basis ? — There are certain taxes from which Ireland is 
exempt, the inhabited house duty, the land tax, and 
establishment licences. She is entirely exempt from 
those taxes. 

8714. But with the exception of those ? — As regards 
the other main branches of direct taxes, Ireland 
stands on the same footing as Great Britain. 

8715. Taking the whole taxation of each country and 
the total amount that is contributed out of each 
country, and contrasting that with the tests of either 
the wealth or the income of the respective countries, is 
it not clear that as a whole Ireland pays a larger propor- 
tion out of that income than Great Britain does in taxes ? 
— ^Relatively to her population and relatively to her pre- 
sumed taxable capacity, yes. 

Tests of 8716. 1 want to deal for a moment with the qualifica- 
iiu!i')io jj on y 0U put in your paper to these statements. 

c.ipnci(y. Y 0 u qualify your statement by urging that a man’s 
income is not necessarily a test of his ability to taxa- 
tion, and you say that Ireland’s capacity to bear taxation 
may be greater in proportion to its income ihan the 
capacity of Great Britain, inasmuch as the Irish income 
may go further in meeting the requirements of its 
owners, because Irishmen, as a body, may have certain 
advantages ; and you refer to these advantages. The 
Irishman may be “able to house himself mere cheaply, 
spend less on his fuel, his food may be cheaper, and his 
clothing may cost him less ; therefore the amount of a 
man’s income is not necessarily a test of his capacity to 
bear taxation. You say these things may be the case ; 
have you any reason to believe that they are the case ? 
— No. I was taking the test of income, and I thought 
it was a very obvious thing to say : “ Yes, but that is not 


“ a fair test to take, because a given income in one 
“ country may go further than the same income in ® 

“ another country.” I only made the remark so as to 
qualify myself, or rather, so. to speak, to forestall an 21 % i*; 
argument that might naturally be used. TestsoT 

8717. You do not urge these things as facts, do you? 

—No, not in the least. It was simply that I thought it P ““ y ' 
was an obvious retort to make upon anybody who was 
instancing income as a taxable test. 

8718. I presume you do not mean, when you suggest 
that the Irishman may house himself more cheaply, for 
instance, that he can have a similar house at a cheaper 
rate in Ireland than in England ? — I am afraid I am not 
sufficiently well acquainted with the country to say that ; 

I was only speaking on general grounds. 

8719. I want to find out whether you meant that the 
Irish possibly might not have the same wants as the 
English, or that that those wants could be supplied 
more cheaply? — I meant on general grounds that it 
was quite conceivable a man might be able in one 
country to provide himself better with the necessaries of 
life than a man in another country on the same means. 

8720. On similar means and similar necessaries of 
life ? — Yes. 

8721. I want to ascertain whether you meant if the 
Irishman, for instance, lived on a lower class of diet, or 
lived in a lower class house he would have more ? — No, 

I was only speaking generally. 

8722. What was in your mind was that such things 
should be both similar ; that the mode of living should 
be similar and the ability to pay should be similar ? — 

Yes, but the Commission will understand that I was 
only speaking in the broadest possible sense ; I was not 
drawing any conclusion. 

8723. (Mr. Sexton.) You indicated it as a possible 
argument ?— Yes, as a possible argument which might 
be brought up against such a test as that of income. 

8724. (Chairmcm.) You also suggested as a possible 
argument that the amount the taxpayer actually spends 
in taxation on what you call luxuries may be a better 
test of his ability than any of these other tests that 
have been quoted? — Yes, that was my personal opinion; 

I thought it a better test or rather a less misleading 
one. 

8725. Which would you think the most luxurious 
and expensive dinner, beef or bacon with bread, or 
dry bread and tea? — I suppose beef or bacon with 
bread. 

8726. And the English labourer, as you know, par- 
takes of that much more largely than the Irish?— 

There are a greater number of people, no doubt, in 
Great Britain, who arc able to indulge in those luxuries, 
but at the same time I suppose there are quite as many 
poor people in Great Britain who are unable to indulge 
in those luxuries as there are in Ireland. 

8727. But if the Irishman, out of his poverty is 
unable to indulge in the luxuries which pay no taxes, 
such as beef, bacon, and bread, and is obliged to have 
resort to tea and dry bread, how can that be taken as a 
proof of the taxable capacity of the Irishman more 
than the Englishman ?— I should have hardly thought 
that tea was a substitute for beef or bacon ; I do not 
quite see the anology. 

8728. As a matter of fact it is so. In a great many 
parts of Ireland with which I am acquainted, that is 
the dinner, breakfast, and everything of the working 
classes ? — But tea can hardly be considered to be food. 

8729. Tea and bread?— Tea is hardly a nutritive 
article, is it ? 

8730. No, but it helps to get down the bread. Is it 
not also a notorious fact, going a little further, that 
even the use of alcoholic drinks often arises from 
poverty ? — Yes, I believe that is the case. 

8731. Therefore, how can you quote it as a proof of 

the capacity to pay taxes ?— I will not go so far as to 
say that tea and alcoholic drinks are luxuries, but they 
are expensive tastes, at any rate, in which the Irishman 
indulges, and I should have thought that the con- 
sumption of such articles was a fair test— I will call it a 
contributory test — of the taxable capacity of a country, 
and one that occurred to me, on the whole, as being l® as 
misleading. I will not say more than that. Distisdto 

8732. I should like now to go to the expenditure 
question. Will you turn to page 59 of your Mcmor- | 
andum. You see there you have a table showing the ejpt Ddii • 
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- expenditure incurred on local services m Great Britain 
; and Ireland respectively r. Tee. h( 

mM 0»n von tell me when this distinction between 
s. i l irvioes and Imperial services was first drawn t— 

. i°„ tlTwS ta wli* it fins been drawn in these d, 

accounts ? , ce 

8734 Tes?— It must be said, I think, to owe its al 
* n-Srin to the terms of reference drawn by Mr. Goschen 
in 1890 for the Committee which was never appointed. ^ 
8735. But up to that date the distinction was never _ 
heard of, I suppose ?— I think it always existed ; I do c( 
nt think any returns had been made upon that basis. 

Tint we always considered that Imperial and local 
expenditure ought to be distinguished. “ 

8736 The distinction heretofore that one has always c , 
heard of as between Imperial and local expenditure was a 
the expenditure voted by the Imperial Parhament and r 
the expenditure incurred by local bodies ?— But l do s 
not think that is really the true distinction to draw. 

8737 Whvnot ? — For instance, under recent financial ,, 
arrangements a part of the expenditure which was met 
out of rates is now met out of revenue which is collected 

5 ImperM oStars, end banded over to the W* • 
rities. It is manifest that that expenditure is quite as 
much local as expenditure out of rates. 

8738. That is a grant in aid of these local rates ?— ( 
Yes, but still it is an expenditure met out of Imperial ( 

8739. But excepting that which is of course Imperial 
revenue, why should the preservation of order, or the 
collection of the revenue, or any of these other purposes, _ 
he considered local P Is it not as much for the benefit ■ 
of the Empire that order should be preserved in one part 

of the country as in another ?-Yes ; but surely a part • 
of this expenditure is incurred solely and entirely tor 
Ireland. Let me illustrate my meaning by an extreme 
case Suppose Ireland, owing to some horrible catas- 
trophe of nature, disappeared to-morrow, there is no 
doubt we should get rid of a great many charges ; we 
should not have to educate the Irishman ; we should 
not have to keep up a large police force m Ireland ; 
we should be rid of many other administrative charges ; 
hut we should not get off one sixpence of the National 
D'bt charge; and we should probably have to keep up 
the same army and navy. That is the distinction which 
I draw in my own mind between Imperial and local 
expenditure. It is a distinction which lias been drawn 
for a great many years. I remember when Mr. Glad- 
stone first introduced his Bill of 1886, he drew exactly 
the same distinction between Imperial and local expen- 
diture as Mr. Goschen did in 1890. 

8740. Then according to that definition you would 
think, would you, than the expenditure chargeable on 
Great Britain is that expenditure only which would 
have to be incurred if Ireland met with such a mis- 
fortune as you suggest ? — Yes. 

8741. Accepting that definition, supposing Ireland 
wore swallowed up in the Atlantic by some extraor- 
dinary convulsion, would England have to spend one 
shilling less on the navy and army than she now does ? 
—No, I think not, and therefore 1 regard it as Imperial 
expenditure. It is possible the army might be some- 
what reduced, but 1 do not suppose any material re- 
duction would be tolerated by the authorities in Pall 
Mall. 

8742. But the army and navy are essential for Eng- 
land alone, are they not P If Ireland were not there 
England would have to pay exactly the same amount ? 
—I have no doubt, that the War Office authorities 
would make out that it would be absolutely essential 
for us to have as big an army as ever. 

•ial 8743. Upon the principle you have just laid down 
Mow then why should Ireland contribute anything towards 
beno. that Imperial expenditure? — "Why should it be re- 
1(J5 garded as expenditure on the part of Ireland if it be 
absolutely essential for Great Britain? — Because surely 
Ireland gets the benefit equally with Great Britain— I 
will not say equally — but, at any rate, to a certain 
exrent, she shares the benefit which we gain by keep- 
ing up our credit in the way of paying our debt, and in 
maintaining the Empire by our army and our navy. 

8744. But do you think that expenditure would be 
required supposing Ireland were an independent coun- 
try : do you think she would require this expenditure 
on the army and navy ? — She would surely require an 


8745. Do you think she would ?— I am not aware of 
any country in Europe or any civilised country that 

has not got an army. M May isos. 

8746. Supposing Ireland started perfectly indepen- — 
dently tinmon-ow? do yon think she vroold reqmro an Ug* 
armv?— I should have thought so most certainly. I ture;how 
cannot conceive the evidence of any country Without 

an army of some kind. Ireland? 

8747. Do yon not think Great Britain would rather 
make it a condition that ahe should have no srmy 
“yon are taking now of her os an independent 
country ? 

8748 Yes?— No, I cannot conceive that. I should 
have thought that Ireland under such , rest ™ fc ‘°™ 
would not be an independent country. Ail independent 
Tunt? surely would have the right of fixing ker own 
army, and determining for herself whether she xvould 
require an army. I should imagine it would be impos- 
sible for a country to exist without an army. 

8749. Has Canada an army ?— She has a certain 
number of troops. 

8750. Only militia, not a standing army? Not a 
standing army, but she has troops. 

8751. Has she a navy ?— No. 

8752. Have the Colonies of England standing armies 
or navies ?— They have troops certainly ; m Australia 
they have very considerable troops. 

8753. Only for local purposes ?— Yes, for local pur- 
poses. 

8754 Let ns confine ourselves to the navy. *Vhy 
should Ireland contribute at all to J^^and’loc al 
definition you have now given ot Imperial and local 
services?— Because I think that Ireland benefits by the 
defence of tlie Empire through the na ^ #f n “dom 

as the rest of the inhabitants of the United Kin D dom 

8755. Does she benefit a bit more than the Colonies? 
i —Yes, I think so, by her close proximity to Great 
- Britain. 

’ 8756. But in what way does that give her a greater 

| benefit than the Colonies. Would not . Engl>nd 
1 own sake, quite irrespective of the interests ot Ireland, 

> take canc Sat noboi attacked Ireland. Wonld^not 
I be absolutely essential for England to do so / ihat 
1 mav be the case, but then, surely Ireland must have 
1 in* 1 view her ° own’ protection. If she is a separate 
• country she would be bound to take steps to protect 

^ herself. " ,, 


nerseii. . 

8757. Are the Colonies separate countries . —No, they 
are not separate countries. 

8758 They do not pay anything towards the navy of 
Great Britain, do they ?— Australia contributes towards 
the navy of Great Britain. 

8759. Take Canada; does she?— I do not think so. 

8760. If you lay down that definition which you laid Dishia 

down a moment ago as to Imperial cli arges i, .a si .yon , , 

on what principle Ireland should contribute moie than impen 
Canada?— I laid down that definition as an extreme «pen,l 
definition I was trying to illustrate my meaning, as 

one often does, by taking an extreme inustratmn butthe 
distinction drawn between Imperial and bcal expend 
ture, I say, has been one which has been drawn on the 
highest authority. I can quote two very high finan- 
cial authorities, who for the last 15 y^s have drawn 
that distinction, one Mr. Gl^stone, and the other, 

Mr. Goschen. I think Mr. Giffen said thei e xv. s 
authority for it, but with all due deference to Mr. 
Giffen, 1 think Mr. Goschen was a very great authoi-ity 
indeed, and he drew a distinction, and, »u tact, 

Lament accepted the distinction. I will not say 
Parliament, because this is not a parLamen ary 
reference, but the distinction is clearly contemplated 
in the terms of reference to this Commission itself. 

8761 (Mr. Sexton.) The origin of the distinction, I 
think, is rather clear, because Mr. Gladstone s Bill, an' d 

the political proceedings since conseqbent on the BdL 
have always contemplated such a change as would 

establish in Ireland a government to be provided foi out 
of a n Irish Exchequer, and also tke expenditure 
required within that country, and a contribution to 
Imperial expenses as well ? Certainly. 

YeS ‘ I 3 
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sir E. IF. 8763. I was dealing with the' future by the light of 
the past considering ' that all the local expenditure 
' would be in the future under the- new : scheme ? — In' 

24 May 1895. discussing a question of this kind, I can quite under- 
Distinction stand anybody not wishing to regard Ireland as a 
between separate fiscal entity, but if you once begin to . regard 
irnn* rM her as such I think you must look as much at one side 

expenditure, of the account as at the other side of the account. 

8764. (Mr. Sexton.) • You are obliged to ask yourself 
the question after the Government of Ireland have 
maintained the . machinery of government in that 
country what can they afford to pay towards the 
Empire ? — No doubt. 

8765. And in that, way a distinction necessarily 
arises ?— Yes, 

8766. (Chairman.) Why should not the collection of 
the revenue of Ireland be regarded as an Imperial 
service ?— I. think it is an open question whether col- 
lection of revenue in Great Britain and Ireland should, 
be regarded as an Imperial service or not. 

8767. I see you have put it down as a local service?— 

I think I am right in saying that in the last Home 
Rule Bill it was treated as an Imperial service. 

8768. (Mr. Sexton.) What was? — The collection of the 
customs revenue in both, countries was treated . as an 
Imperial service in the Bill of 1893 as introduced; and 
in the Bill as passed by the House of Commons that of 
both Customs and Inland Revenue was so .treated. 

8769. (Chairman.) Your tables show that a very con- 
siderable portion of the revenue actually paid in Ireland 
is really contributed by Great Britain; that is so, is it 
not ?— Yes. 

8770. And surely it is not fair to set down the collec- 
tion of that as a local charge in Ireland, is it?— I quite 
admit it is open to argument that you ought to make a 
deduction from the collection charge ; 1 admit that, and 
I remember that point distinctly coming up in conriec- 
with the financial proposals of 1893. 

8771. If the collection of . the revenue is an open 
point, which ought to be perhaps regarded as an 
Imperial matter, rather than a local one, do you not 
think that the protection of the revenue ought also to 
come under the same category ?— I do not understand 
what is meant by the protection of revenue. 

Expenditure 8772. I will explain : One of the largest items I find 
"onstabu- under Irish expenditure is that upon the constabulary ? 
lary. — Yes. 

8773. Is it not one of the duties of the constabulary 
to protect the revenue, especially in regard to. illicit 
distillation? — Yes, that is so. 

8774. Was it not one of the reasons why Irish spirits 
so long escaped high duty that it was feared from 
previous experience that a high duty on that article 
would lead to a very great amqunt of illicit distillation 
in Ireland ? — Yes, I think that was the case. 

8775. And when Mr. Gladstone increased the spirit 
duties, he at the same time transferred the' looking after 
illicit distillation to the constabulary, did he not? — 
Yes. 

8776. And one l-esult of that has been that illicit dis- 
tillation has almost disappeared, has it not ? — Yes. 

8777. Then does it not follow from that that this 
charge for the constabulary must be regarded, to a 
certain extent, as an Imperial charge, and not one 
relating merely to Ireland ? — It never has been disputed, 
I think, that part of the police charge in Ireland may 
be considered as an Imperial charge ; in fact, I remember 
that in the original “ financial relations ” return that 
was presented to Parliameut prepared by Mr. Goschen, 
or at least under his superintendence, he did draw dis- 
tinction By taking Out the- constabulary charge, and 
treating it as an Imperial charge, in fact, he treated the 
wliole of it as ail Imperial charge: 

8778. The whole of the constabulary charge? — Yes, I 
think so. 

8779. (Mr. Sexton.) I do not know what the object of 
that was, but the effect of it was, I think, to show that 
Ireland made rather a larger contribution out of her 
revenue to Imperial expenses than Great Britain, was 
it not ? — That would be so, no doubt. 

8780. (Chairman.) The object of these late returns 
now appears to be the opposite, namely, to show that 
the Irish do not contribute 1 '' sufficiently' largely to 
Imperial expenditure? — Those returns have not been 
drawn with that view, certainly ; they have only been 


IONS BETWEEN CHEAT 13 1UTA UN AiN L> IRELAND: 

drawn to -show the facts as near as they can be shown; Si R 

Of course, every return based upon any estimate is open 

to be taken exception to and criticised. K. eg, 1 ' 

8781. But you see the effect of transferring this very 24 Maj isj. 
large charge for constabulary from one side of the Exp^ 
account to the other, would make an enormous differ- »nlnst"“ ? 
ence, would it not ? — I should not transfer the whole, |° nsl! *u- 
certainly ; I do not think it can be possibly said that you ar? ' 
should transfer the whole. You would have to transfer 

the whole of the police charge in Great Britain as well,, 
which would not be so big. Similarly you would have 
to transfer the whole of the collection charge for Great 
Britain, and make it an Imperial service. 

8782. (Mr. Sexton.) Would you say, that if 600,0001. 
represented the cost of a police force for Ireland upon 
the model of Great Britain, the difference between 
600,0001,. and 1,500,000/. might be classed as Imperial? 

— I think that would be more reasonable. I think I 
have worked it out that if the police force in Ireland 
cost the same as in Great -Britain per head of popula- 
tion, it would be between 600,000/. and 700,000/. 

8783. (Chairman.) Does it not appear from those 
returns, looking at them just as they stand without 
much examination, that the cost of these local services 
in Ireland are very much higher than in Great Britain? 

— They are higher, no doubt, relatively, owing to a very 
great extent, to the constabulary charge ; and, as the 
Commission know, the legal charges in Ireland are 
very high, relatively, to what they are in Great Britain. 

8784. But it does not follow from that, does it, that 
they are in reality excessive in themselves? You say 
they are, compared with Great Britain, apparently 
excessive, but it does not follow from that they are in 
reality so, does it ? — No ; I am not prepared to say that 
the constabulary are paid too highly. I believe the 
legal charges might be, reduced, but I will not say 
that of the constabulary. 

8785. Is the fact that these charges are, apparently, 
compared with Great Britain high, any justification jf j SL 
whatsoever for the existence of higher taxation in midtantioa 
Ireland? Is the fact that there is larger expenditure in Iretel ' 
on. Irish services any justification for excessive taxation 

upon Ireland, as compared to her resources ? — I think 
it is a considei-ation to be taken into account. If Ireland 
is being regarded as a separate fiscal entity you must 
examine both sides of the account ; and if her expendi- 
ture is very big, a larger amount of revenue has to be 
raised from her. 

8786. That expenditure is under the control of Parlia- 
ment, is it not? — Yes, that I admit, of course. 

8787. And that expenditure, I suppose, ought to bo 
regulated according lo the actual requirements of the 
case ?— Yes. 

8788. Quite irrespective of taxation ? — Yes; from an 
Imperial point of view ; but at the present moment I 
understood you were rather approaching the considera- 
tion of Ireland, as if she were a separate country. 

8789. No, I am regarding her now as part of. the 
United Kingdom with this difference, that she is to be 
regarded for financial purposes as a distinct unit?— 

Then as a distinct unit, 1 think you are bound to look 
at both sides of the account. 

8790. If you regard her as a distinct unit, you think 
that if a certain expenditure is required in Ireland, 
Ireland alone should pay for it, do you ? — I would not 
say Ireland alone, but I think it is a consideration in 
regard to the amount of revenue to be raised from 
Ireland. 

8791. Do you think that would justify a higher 
taxation being placed upon Ireland in consequence of 
the larger proportionate expenditure? — I think the 
larger proportionate expenditure is a consideration that 
ought to be taken into account j . I will not- go farther 
than that. 

8792. But you do not say it is a justification for the 
other if the other exists ? — I will not say a justification, 
but it is a consideration which ought to be taken into 
account. 

8793. (Mr. Sexton.) Allow me to draw attention to 
an observation of Lord Castlereagh in a speech in 
introducing the matter. He said “ If the proportion of 

“ the expense shall be rightly fixed and ascertained upon 

“ just principles, for every part of t-lie Empire, it is 
“ immaterial to Great Britain where the expenditure 
“ takes place. If the internal circumstanced of Ireland 
“ call for a large proportion of the army to be cantoned 
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island, the expense will be greafcest.liere. Ifthe 8801. W 

« »°A ofD 4?...d be «**£•& iSii? opinion. 


•:a egaass ^a^te^iw^«* «** tv- ■.-.—• - .. „ ... , . 

■• can Scotland and other parts of the Empire, which 8805 . (Sir David Barbour.) Hut that is L ^ a / d s Jfche Elation 
»«Lllv contribute, but do not require any expensive ; ecc to this, that Lord Castlereagh looked foi wai d to the betwe e„ 
Detection, feeLany umbrage or jealousy that their state time when there would be thesame systemottaxaLo expenditure 
P’„° :h„nrmiK« n. Iass nortion of troops, and a less w.h countries ? — I think he had that ultimately m , 


! << of security requires a less portion of troops, and a less in both countries ? — I think he had that ultimately in . q Irelalld . 
“ “ nroportion of expense than the more exposed or con- v iew. 

“ vulsed part of the two islands.” That passage appear? gg 0 g But he said so, did he. not?— He said it ulti- 
to contain the principle, clearly expressed, that while : it mat - but at the moment he was making Ins speech 
is proper to consider the proportion m which taxation ' t pr0 p 0S i n g indiscriminate taxation. 

« tf *», H-lJ""' “2 “ __ mi JLJLi contribution « to bo only 


the Imperial authority cannot consider the expenditure 
in any particular part of the United Kingdom as a reason 
for special taxation there or as aspecuitjustifiqatoin? 

T did not go so far as to say that the amount of local 
expenditure was a.justification for special taxation ; but 
T said I thought the amount of such expenditure was a 
consideration which ought to be taken into account it 
you regard one part of the United Kingdom as a 
separate fiscal unit. 


8807. The proportionate contribution was to be only 
temporary? — Yes. . 

8808. (Mr. Sexton .) What he said was, ‘‘If the pro- 
“ portion of expense shall be rightly fixed and ascer- 
“ tained upon just principles,” whether by proportionate 
or indiscriminate taxation ? — Ses. 

8809. (Chairman.) If expenditure on local services in ; 
Ireland is greater in proportion than in Great Butam, 


separate fiscal unit. you do u0 “ at a n wish to imply that that local ex pen- 

8794. (Sir David Barbour.) Was not Lord Castlereagh d jt are in Ireland is excessive in itself, do you . Ido 

at that time arguing in favour of indiscriminate taxation, not g0 s0 f ar as to say that the local expenditure n 

the same system of taxation throughout both countries P Ire i an d might not admit of reduction ; on the conn-ary, 
—I think he had that ultimately in view but not when j think it might be reduced with advantage ; 1 do.regaid 


lie made that speech. 


• Ireland migni not aumiu u. ^ — > ■ — , • , 

but not when j tbink it might be reduced with advantage ; I do regai a 

it in some respects as excessive. 

e contrary ?— 8810. Do you regard it as excessive simply from the 


8795 (Mr. Sexton.) He was arguing the contrary ?— 8810 . Do you regard it as excessive simply from the 

But he had in view eventually, I presume, the fiscal facfc that it is greater in proportion than in Uieax 


Union as well as the legislative Union. Britain ?— NW 

8796 Certainly, and this passage, as I submit to you, 8811. You think the question whether it is excessive 
means this— that whilst you may consider the resources or not raust be ascertained by examination into each 
in raising taxation, once it is raised, you must not con- particular item of expenditure ?— Certainly, 
sider the scale of expenditure in any particular part of m i„ hfc he greater in proportion in Tre- 

tho kingdom as justifying any special levy there, but J^anin Great Britain and still not be excessive ?- 
that every part of the kingdom may claim upon the ' j s nu jte conceivable owing to the different circum- 

cotnmon purse - proportionjo its needs^udgingftom That is 

go a™ ar as Lord' Castlereagh in that direction. If you 8813. I suppose if the expenditure is j 

.Vt ...... , ontiiw for the. mil-noses of than in Great Britain, as you have said beioie.it is 


taxation, once it is raised, you must not con- p av ti C wlar item of expenditure ?— Certainly, 
scale of expenditure in any particular part of And it might be greater in proportii 


do not think°I thould stances of the two countries, 
o as bn- as Lord Castlereagh in that direction. If you 8813. I suppose if the expenditure is 


as a separate entity for the purposes of than in Great Britain, as — — - 

ire, I think, bound to look at the other under the control of Parliament r— ihat is so. 


side of the account to see what the expenditure, which 
is necessarily, or perhaps unnecessarily, incurred m 
that country, is. 

8797. If there are two Governments and two Ex- 


8814. And it comes before Parliament through the 
ministers and before the ministers through the different 
Government departments ? — Yes. 

8815. And, therefore, it is really the heads of Govern- 


chequers, and the Irish Government is contributing menfc departments who are responsible primarily for 
besides its own expenditure to the Imperial expenses, tbig expenditure ?— 1 That is so. 

’SSJfc S proportion ? Yes. **«. <nrt. _ 

needs?— But then it might be argued, surely, that ceiyapie. ,, „ w Tren<mrv 

Imperial policy would equally require that taxes should 8817. Do you believe that the charge -for the lieasury 
be uniformly raised throughout the United Kingdom. is excessive ?-No ; but the administration of a -small 

• - 0 ... .... .. ...■ country may be proportionately much more costly than 

I started with the principle that the taxation ^ ad / nini / tration 0 f a big country. 

3555K 8818. And M would to . 


should be justly framed according to the resources? , ,, -• iiistifv a 

I venture to think yon have the choice of alternatives. 8818. And that would to a cm tain e , 3 ” 

If Ton treat Heland as a separate entity and frame greater proportion for IreW?n«J icie, would it 
taxation according to her resources, I think you must not ?— In certain respects no doubt it would, 
examine the expenditure as well as the amount derived 8819. Have, you, in making these calculations ot the 
from taxation in that country. If you aie content to expenditure on local services in Ireland, taken into 
treat Ireland as part of the United Kingdom without account the local payments that were made in aid or 
drawing such distinction, then the whole of the expen- them ? Are not there considerable sums paid in aid or 
diture of Great Britain and Ireland may be regarded as tbe8e i oca i services under miscellaneous receipts m 
common or Imperial expenditure met out of a common both countries ? — I do not quite follow the question. 


8799. Taking itas it stands ; taking itasaUnited King- . Q rca t Britain 
dom, do you think that the amount of expenditure in , which payrr 

any one part of the United Kingdom, in Scotland, or in , . ? y 

Yorkshire, cr in Ireland, can be pleaded as a reason for the £ not ; Xes ' 
justifying taxation which might otherwise be admitted 8821. For ins 
so be excessive?— I did not say “justifying.” All I are payments m 
said was that I thought it was a consideration that as to the consti 
ought to he taken into account if you look at Ireland, payment made 
from your point of view, as a separate fiscal entity. you is, in taking 


8820. To put it in another way, the local services both 
in Great Britain and Ireland are composed of services 
for which payments are made to a certain extent, are 


8800. (Chairman.) Ireland was regarded as a sept 
rate fiscal entity under the terms of the. Union? — Yes, 

8801. And no such point as you now allude to w; 
taken into consideration then ? — No, I admit that. 


fitted 8821. For instance, for these judicial services there 
AU I are payments made in the shape of fees. Then, again, 
that as to the constabulary, there is ^‘UntT ask 
land, payment made for it and so on. What I want to ask 
you is, in taking into account this expenditure for local 
services in the twp countries, have you taken into ac- 
sepa- coun t the miscellaneous receipts on the other side r 
Yes - Yes, under the head of miscellaneous revenue. 


8822. I want to ask you a question in connexion with 
that, because I find that these returns have altered con- 


8802. So that your opinion differs from the text of siderably in form since they were . ^ Rented to 
the Act of Union in that respect ?— Yes ; because, since Parliament. Tlie first return, I thin , « P • 
the Union, Separation of fiscal entities has disappeared, by Mr. Jackson, and is No. 329 ot bession leud. xo 
8808. The principle we W. before u., Ml down ,s "" nSteof g&X 


8803. The principle we have before us, laid down as 
a precedent, is, that with regard to expenditure as ex- 
plained by Lord Castlereagh, expenditure ought to be 


Miscellaneous Revenue in Ireland, a number of entries ; 
for instance, you will find, “ Constabulary, 68.000Z ; 
do vou see that item ?— Yes. 


Imperial although for: taxation purposes i Ireland f : and do you see that item . , cs. . 

Great Britain were to be regarded as separate entities ?~ 8823. Then -‘.'Valuation office 1 1 1 

Yes ; that was his contention at the time: of the. Union. 


i example. .Let. us take the last, o 

I -l 
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“Valuation Office, Ireland, 10,2571-.” that is .on the 
receipt side of the account. Now will you look at the 
expenditure side of the account at the bottom of page 
• 20, where you will see an entry there of 23,1302. Yes. 

1 8824. There you have, you see, a set off to one charge 

by a payment to the other of nearly a half? — That is so. 

8825. If you will turn to the last return, which pur- 
ports to be the same — No. 314, of Session 1894 (Mr. 
Sexton’s return), you will not find any entry there of a 
receipt under the head of “Valuation Office r— No, 
that is owing to a change in the system by which the 


8842. (Mr. Blalce.) In the 2,250,0002. P— Yes, in the f. r £- 

2,250,000/. year. . jfiflp 

8843. That is, of course, altogether an exceptional — ' 

year? — Yes. 24 ^ 

8844. (Mr. Sexton.) Has the change affected at all the g" 

apportionment of " *' “ * ~ 


venue between the three counts: 
in the financial relation returns ?— No, I do not think it {wh 
can be said to have affected it, certainly not per- 5! 
ceptibly. 

8845. (Chairman.) Turning to another point, I see 5ub!i C |«J 
you state at the very eud of your paper “ Any record of 
« the financial treatment of Ireland by the Imperial 5 
“ Government would be imperfect if no account were 
“ taken of the amount of public money which has been 
“ placed at the disposal of that country on loan, and 
“ still more so the amount of loans the repayment of 
“ which has not been exacted.” Then you go on to 
shoiv that 52,250,000 2. was advanced to Ireland, and 
that no less than 10.750,0002. of that, or about one-fifth 
of the amount, had been remitted or written off. I 
should like to ask you a few questions in connection 
with that. In instituting these comparisons of the 
respective amounts remitted between the two countries, 
is it not of importance that we should examine whether 
the loans remitted were of a similar character ? Un- 
doubtedly so, and this statement includes the very 
exceptional loan made to Ireland in the famine times, 
which Parliament afterwards considered as a grant. 

8846. (Mr. Sexton.) I rather think it would fall within 
Lord Castlereagh’s idea of Imperial expenditure, would 
it not ? — Perhaps so. 

8847. If you have the United Kingdom, and a famine 
arises in one part of it, would yon consider the making 
of loans and the remission of them as grants, as any 
argument in favour of excessive taxation there ? — No; 

19. Was not there a movement at one time back to Xnit if you take up one part of the United Kingdi 


the last 10 years, as I daresay may be remembered by 
those who are members of the House of Commons here, 
the system of appropriating these extra receipts has 
been introduced. Instead of paying, them into the Ex- 
chequer they have been appropriated in aid of the 
actual expenditure itself, and the consequence is that 
you may sec in the latest returns a smaller expenditure 
on the one side and a smaller sum paid into the Ex- 
chequer on the other side ; but, of course, the net result 
is the same. 

8826. That is the explanation, is it ?— Yes. 

8827. You have deducted on both sides?— Yes, it lias 
been gradually introduced into all the civil expenditure 
of this country. All the extra receipts which are cog- 

’ xi ate to a particular service have so far as possible been 
appropriated now in aid of the expenditure, and the vote 
of Parliament now is taken net, so to speak. 

8828. (Mr. Sexton ) I think you went some way in 
regard to the change, then went back again, and finally 
adopted the change more fully, did you not?— No it, 
has been gradually adopted. 


the old system ? — No, not during the last 15 years or s 

8830. (Chairman.) What I want to point out in con- 
nexion with this is, taking the first return, where the 
receipts and expenditure are both entered, does it not 
appear from that return that Ireland contributed even 
in a larger proportion to meet these local services than 
Great Britain did ? — I have not got the proportion here, 
but that may be the case. 

8831. It is entered in the Return at page 15, you will 
see. The proportion of Ireland is 18 per cent. ? — Of 
course the larger the unappropriated receipt was the 
larger would be the revenue with which Ireland was 
credited. 

8832. But it shows these local services were charged 
for and paid for in Ireland in a greater proportion than 
they were in Great Britain, does it not ? — That may be 

8833. (Mr. Sexton.) What effect had that change upon 
the miscellaneous revenue ? — It diminished it, of course, 
considerably. 

8834. The miscellaneous revenue which is called 
Imperial ?— It would not affect the Imperial revenue. 

8835. How is it the Imperial miscellaneous revenue 
has so very much diminished in recent years ; it used 
to be about three millions a year at one time, now it 
has come down to one million ? — You will see m 1889 
and 1890, for instance, there was one ilem alone of 
800.0002. for the Mint ; that was an extraordinary year, 
in which we got out a very large amount of silver. That 

,s a very special receipt. 


separately from the other, then special grants out of 
the Exchequer to that part may be taken into account. 

8848. We are treating the whole as one kingdom ?— 
No ; surely you arc looking at Ireland now as if she 
were a separate country. 

. 8849. We are considering what would be her just 
proportion, and assuming she pays her just proportion 
to the Imperial purse, is such an expenditure as an ex- 
penditure upon a local famine to be regarded as a 
reason for increasing the just proportion?— No ; I do 
not say so. 

8850. (Chairman.) I should like to see whether a 
good many of these are loans at all. I suppose you will 
admit that to every loan transaction there must be two 
parties, the lender and the borrower ? — Certainly. 

8851. And I suppose further, that in all ordinary 
loan transactions the borrower is a free agent ? Yes. 

8852. He borrows because he wishes to borrow?— 
Yes. 

8853. And further, that consistently with applying 
the money advanced to the purposes for which it is 
advanced, that he should have the spending of the 
money and the dealing with the loan ? Yes. 

8854. Taking first of all this large item of 4,294,0002. 
which you have returned here as remitted for employ- 
ment of the labouring poor, I would ask you who was 
the borrower there ; to whom was the money lent, it 
was lent to Ireland, so to speak at the moment, audit 
was no sooner lent, than it was treated as a grant. 

I want, in the first instance, to know who 


8836. Is that part of the miscellaneous revenue?— actually borrowed tlie money . x ® h [ 

Yes that is part of the miscellaneous revenue ; that is lent by the Treasury ? T I think it was partly to lana 
n page 14 of Mr. Jackson’s return. You will s 


of 80ff0002. there ; that would be now about 150,0002. 

8837. It has run down from two millions and a 
quarter in the first of the series to one million ? — I do 
not see the two millions and a quarter. 

8838. Look at page 4 of the first return?— Yes, it is 
now down to a million and a half according to. the 
latest return. 

8839. According to the return of 1893-4 it is one 
million ?— No, it is 1,500,0002. in the latest return. 

8840. (Chairman.) How do you account for that?— 
There are various details ; I do not know that I could 
explain them at this moment. 

8841. Is it a mere change of account?— To some 
extent, and a change of facts also, as well as account. 
For instance, as I said, there was that enormous receipt 
in one year from the Mint, 800,0002. 


lords and partly to local authorities. 

8856. If it be the fact that it was lent to the Board of 
Works, a Government Department, and if it be the tact 
that the Board of Works had the expenditure of it. 
can it be said that that was a loan to local authorities 
in Ireland?— No; T think it was such an exceptional 
transaction that it could hardly be considered 
local loan, and in fact when the whole question ot 
loans was considered in 1887 by Mr. Gosclien we speci- 
ally excepted it from remitted loans altogether, an 
regarded it as a grant. 

8857. But yon see you have brought it into these 

10,000,0002. again ? — Yes ; because it has always figured 
so ; we cannot now strike it out of the Parliamentary 
returns. . 

8858. Is it fair to bring into a return of this sort, 
which on the face of it would show that Ireland, na. 
been a defaulter to the extent, we will say, of onc-ftttn 
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r. the money lent to her. a loan which you now say -was 
ff j'nov, stl . U ck out as not being really a proper loan at all P— It 
K.C-B. was nofc <j one with any intention to imply that Ireland 
«m 7 Ti 895 . was a defaulter ; it was merely to state the fact that 
' .J— t| iere had been alarge grant made to Ireland m addition 
j-T 5 to "the expenditure incurred at the time. 

not dealing herewith grants, because 
would have to bring in grants also for 


8859. We 
if we were 


nuhii c" purpose's in England. We are dealing now solely 
with loans, and there is a comparison made in your 
naper between the amount of loans advanced to Ireland 
and the amount of loans advanced to Great Britain, and 
on the other hand the amount of loans written off or 
remitted on the one side and the other. In that return 
your first large item is an item which you now admit 
ought not to be included in this category of loans at all f 
—I think it may properly be regarded as a grant, but 
it has always been in the loan account, because the 
money was ostensibly a loan in thefirst instance, I 
onght perhaps to have put a footnote calling special 
attention to the item. 

Public loans 8860. (Mr. Sexton.) Also there might be a footnote 

(or Irish saying that one half of this- 10,000,0002. was remitted m 

SSs. consideration of the imposition of the income tax ?— 
Yes. 

8861. Which was to be a temporary tax, but has been 
now made permanent, and has been levied for 40 years 
at a rate of half a million or so, 20,000,0002- say P — That 
is so. But the statement about loans was itself rather 
in tlie nature of a footnote to previous statements about 
taxation and expenditure. 

8862. (Chairman.) Mr. Sexton has rather forestalled 
what I was coming to. I wish to examine not merely 
into this 4,294,0002., but the other items that were in- 
cluded also in what are called the consolidated annuities. 
First with regard to the 4,294,0002. is it not the fact 
that Parliament the year after it made these advances 
to the Board of Works, decided that a moiety of it should 
he considered as a grant in consequence of the great 
famine that existed in Ireland?— Yes. 

8863. And the balance of the amount was continued, 
was it not, as a charge upon the land in the different 
counties up to the year 1853 P— Yes, I think it is the 
same sum as what were called the “ consolidated an- 
nuities,” which meant the famine loan. 

8864. The consolidated annuities you will find in- 
cluded a number of other items besides the famine loan. 
There is a little confusion about this that I want to 
clear up. The amount that was remitted under what 
was called the famine loan, was 4,294,9472. A moiety 
of the expenditure under that loan up to the year 1848 
was remitted by Parliament directly ; the year after the 
grant was made, was it not ? — Yes, I think that is so, 
but I have not the facts accurately in my mind. 

8865. Then the balance, which amounted to something 
over 2,000,0002. , remained as a charge upon the counties ? 
— Yes. 

8866. There was also a charge upon the counties, if 
you look at your return, page 13, of 727,270 2., which is 
entered as “ Temporary Relief, Consolidated Annuities, 
and Distressed Poor Law Unions ” ? — Yes. 


8867. Now, if you will turn back to the advances 
made under another Department, by the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, you will find “ Union workhouses 
1,370,5242. ” ?— Yes. 

8868. These were all consolidated into what was 
called the consolidated annuities, were they not ? — Yes, 
that was so, I believe. 

8869. And these consolidated annuities continued to 
be paid up to the year 1853, did they not P — Yes. 

8870. The annual payment upon these consolidated 
annuities amounted to how much? — I think about 
240,0002. a year. 

8871. Are you not aware that during the whole of 
that period the Irish members were constantly protest- 
ing against these charges being placed on the land on 
the ground that the money had been spent by a public 
Department, and according to their view Ireland had • 
not received adequate value for it P — Yes, I believe that 
to be the case. 

1 8872. In 1853 was not this the form in which they 

were remitted? The charge being 240,000 2. a year, Mr. 
of Gladstone imposed in lieu of it a charge of 460,0002. in 
the shape of additional income tax P — Yes. 

8873. Which he represented would be a gain to 
Ireland, inasmuch as it was to last only for seven years, 


whereas the charm tf 24«,000i. was in anneities spread ggK 
over from 10 to 40 years ?— Yes, I believe that to be the KXlJS. 
case. 24 May 1895. 

8874. Looking at it from that point of view, can it be — - - 

truly said that these different items winch I nave ot income 
enumerated were ever remitted P— They were remittee tax and 

in the sense of their being written off the loan account remission ot 
by Act of Parliament. dated . 

8875. As a matter of account they were remitted, but 
as a matter of charge to the country, after what you 
have now admitted to have taken place, can it be truly 
said that Ireland got a remission of these sums, inas- 
much as a charge was placed upon her very considerably 
higher, which has continued more than the 40 years P— 

I think it may be considered as an Imperial grant. 

8876. Was not the year 1853 ayear of surplus ?— Yes. 
it was. 

8877. Do you suppose for a moment that Mr. Glad- 
stone would have imposed this enormously heavy- 
increased burden upon Ireland in a year of surplus it it 
were not that ho had in view this apparent remission to 
grant to Ireland ?— I am afraid I cannot say what was 
in his mind at the time. 

8878. As I want to go through these 10,000,0002., I [ 1 ^ b I 1 ,!?J 1 oans 
would thank you to take down these items which 1 say |)Ur|?0 ses; 
should be Struck out. Will you take down first of: all rem.ss.ons. 
this 4,294,9472.; then Union workhouses l,3rU,0UUt. ; 

Relief works, 157,678 2., and Temporary Relief, /27,270f. 

Have you taken those down ? — Yes. 

8879. Now I want to proceed to another item, leaving 
that for the present. If you look at page 15 you will 
see River Drainage and Navigation, 1,20/, 5822. ?— Yes. 

8880. I would again ask you, do you know to whom 
that loan was made — who was the borrower. I am 
afraid I am not sufficiently well acquainted with it to 
tell you. 

8881. Will you take it from me that the borrower 
there again was the Board of Works, and that the river 
drainage and navigation was carried out by the Board 
of Works— a Government department. Do you think 
that can he considered as a loan to the people ot 
Ireland ?— Not, I think, in the sense of an ordinary local 
loan. 

8882. Do you know why that loan was remitted ? 

Was is not remitted because these navigation works and 
drainage works which were carried out were, to-a very 
o-reat extent, found to be useless, and that neither the 
counties nor the owners of the land received any benent 
from them ? — I believe that to have been the case. 

8883. I will read to you tlie preamble of the Act 
under which they were remitted: “Whereas mmany 
“ instances the estimates of the expense of such woi ks 
“ have been exceeded, and many of them arc still 
“ unfinished, and in certain cases the assents required 
“ to authorise the charge on the lands to be improved 
“ have not been obtained ” — then the Act was passed 
remitting them ? — Yes. 

8884. Was not this remission then a remission 
because the money had not been properly spent ; that 
the proper assents had not been got for its expenditure, 
and because no real benefit arose from the expenditure r 
— Yes, I presume SO. 

8885. Then can you say that that is, properly speak- 
ing, a loan which can he compared with these loans 
made in Great Britain for local purposes ?— IN o, 1 do 
not think it does stand on all fours with them. 

8886. (Lord Fwrrer.) There might be some loans, 
might there not. made in Great Britain which stand on 
the same footing; the loan for Wick Harboui, foi 
instance?— No doubt if we look into it we shall find 
some bad loans made in Great Britain. 

8887. (Mr. Sexton.) Has part of it been remitted?— 

Part of it has been. 

8888 (Chairman.) Now will you look at page 6 of 
this return ? There is a figure there of 900,0002. called 
Tithe Relief P — Yes. 

8889. Then you will find under the head of “ Relief 
of Clergy,” 33,4932. ?— Yes. 

8890. Then “Board of First Fruits,” 92,6222. ?— Yes. 

8891. Then “Tithe Compensation,” 227,7262. ?— Yes. 
rot those figures down P— ' Yes. 


8892. Have yoi 

8893. Is it not the fact that all these loans were loans 
made to the clergy of the Established Church or to the 
churches of the Established Church, the First Fruits for 

K 
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the repair of the churches, and the rest to the clergy m 
consideration of the impossibility of collecting the tithes 
and the first fruits ?— I believe that to have been the 
case— owing to the disturbed state of the country. 

8894. The loan was originally made to the clergy 
secured upon the tithes and other rates which then 
existed, was it not?— That I believe to be the case. 

8895. And Parliament, a few years subsequently, 
deciding that these tithes and these rates should be 
abolished, and were unjust, had to give up this money 
that they had lent to the clergy, had they not? Yes. 

8896 Now can that be considered as a loan for local 
purposes in Ireland? — No, I think it stands on a 
different footing to an ordinary loan for local purposes. 

8897. It was an attempt, was it not, to enforce an 
alien church on an unwilling people ?— I suppose that 
may be said to be the case. 

8898. And Parliament deciding that was wrong, it 
having advanced money to these clergymen zn the 
meanwhile, who were its agents throughout, had to 
forgive this loan to the clergy, it having taken away 
the security from the clergy for which the money was 
lent?— That is so. 

8899 I should like you to add that to the figures 
already already given you ?— Yes ; the additions come 
to 9,000,0001. 

8900. ( Lord Farrer.) Can you tell me what was the 
motive in making these loans— was it free will on the 
part of the Treasury ?— T. think it was in Order to cope 
with serious social evil at the moment in Ireland. 

8901. Under pressure from Irish members ?— I should 
imagine it may have been under the pressure of Irish 
members, but I think the executive government of the 
day here themselves made proposals to Parliament. 

8902. But it was for the purpose of meeting some 
want in Ireland ? — No doubt. 

8903. It was not a simple dole given out of the kind 
heart of the Treasury to the Irish people, was it P-No, 
it was to cope with very special circumstances. 

8904. (Chairman.) Are you referring to the tithe 
loans P- -I am referring to the whole of them. 

8905. But they are all of a different character ; these 
last loans relating to the church simply arose from the 
impotence of the G overnment to collect the tithe charge, 
did they not ?— Quite so. 

8906. And they considered that the clergy who were 
starving owing to not receiving their dues, ought to 
have some compensation for their abolition ? — Yes. 

8907. And when they altered the law and did away 
with the tithes, and in place of the tithes established a 
rentcliarge, this money realty was granted to the 
clergy, was it not, as compensation for the loss of the 
salaries which they had previously held by law ?— Yes, 

I believe that to be the case. 

8908. (Lord Farrer.) Still, it was for the purpose of 
removing what was felt to be a grievance in consequence 
of the state of the law in Ireland, was it not?— Yes. 

8909. (Mr. Sexton.) The Irish people never asked the 
Government to lend money to the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church upon the security of tithes which they 
wished to see abolished ? — That may be so. 

8910. (Chairman.) The next item I would draw atten- 
tion to is not a very large one, but I do not see why it 
should be included here, and that is an advance to 
Dunlcary Harbour. Is not that the harbour of Kings- 
town p — Yes. This is part of the cost of that harbour. 

8911. Was not this sum advanced first on dues — what 
arc called passing dues? — I am afraid I do not know 
the details. 

8912. You may take it that is so. Was not that lax 
then really a tax upon shipping and therefore more a 
tax on England than on Ireland ? — It seems to me to be 
so. I am not acquainted with the history of the loan I 
am afraid. 

8913. If there was a tax upon passing ships, ships 
that passed Dunlcary Harbour, that tax was hardly 
made for the benefit of Dunleary Harbour, was it ?— I 
am afraid I do not know ; I have forgotten the history 
of Dunleary Harbour. 

8914. The uax on passing ships being abolished it was 
lost to Dunleary Harboqr, was it not? — Just so. 


8915. I should like to know how much money has .SirRw 

been spent on Holyhead Harbour on the other side of Ba ni\tn, 
the Channel ? — I do not know what the sum was. *&«■ 

8916. Do you think, if this comparatively small sum 24 
of 145,000/. advanced to Kingstown is to be put down 

as a loan which Ireland has not repaid, that we should p ° u r ^. 
not consider how much has been spent on the opposite remission^, 
harbour on the Welsh side of the coast ? Yes. 

8917. On the face of it unless explained, would not 
the table relating to these loans lead any one reading 
it to the impression that out of the loans that have 
been made to Ireland, one-fifth has not been repaid 
whereas, out of the loans made to England, only about 
a million has not been repaid ? — I am afraid that is due 
to my having put it in this particular form. There 
was no intention on my part to have, that inference 
drawn from it : I merely wanted to point out that an 
expenditure had been incurred of very large amount 
in Ireland, and likewise there had been an expenditure 
in Great Britain of a smaller amount which ought to 
be taken into account in considering the financial re- 
lations of the two countries. 

8918. (Lord Farrer.) The expenditure on Holyhead 
Harbour has had something to do with Ireland, has ; it 
not ?— I presume so, very considerably. The harbour 
would be of comparatively little importance if it were 
not for Ireland. 

8919. (Mr. Sexton.) This return, occurring as it docs 
in the sequence of the argument, and pointing to an 
estimate of the relative proportion of taxable capacity, 
appears to convey this sort of hint, does it not. “ Pos- 
“ sibly you do pay too much in Ireland, but look at all 
“ we have remitted ? ” — It was not intended to convey 
that hint, 

8920. (Mr. Martin.) Is not Holyhead Harbour looked 
upon as the principal harbour of refuge on the west 
coast of England? — I am afraid I do not know. 

8921. (Chairman.) The next item I would draw your 
attention to, is one which is called Suitors’ Fund, 

Court of Exchequer, 175,982?. ? — Yes. 

8922. Was that money remitted at all ? — I am afraid 
I am not acquainted with the details of that item. 

8923. Here is the Act of Parliament in which it states 
that, it was not. 1 will read from the Schedule to the 
Act of Parliament, “ This money was issued for the 
“ purpose of compensating officers of the Court of 
“ Exchequer, whose emoluments were diminished by 
“ the first mentioned Act, and were repayable out of 
“ Suitors’ fund. A small sum only was to be paid 
“ direct, but under the 31st and 32nd Victoria, Chapter 
“ 88, the stock standing to the credit of the. free fund 
“ of the Court of Chancery, and the Court of Exchequer 
“ was sold, and the proceeds of the same, together with 
“ the cash standing to the account amounting to 
“ 175,982?. were paid into the Exchequer, consequently 
“ the debt maybe considered to have been virtually 
“ paid although not actually cancelled.” That is from 
the Schedule to the Act of Parliament which goes 
through the operation of formally cancelling it?— 

Yes. 

8924. Surely that sum should not have been included 
here in “ amount of debt remitted to Ireland,” should 
it ? — No, I think it perhaps would have been better if 
it had not been included ; but it has always been. treated 
as a loan. 

8925. The last amount I come to is a very small sum, 
but it shows, I think, how many of these loans were 
recouped, though nominally remitted — it is a small sum 
of 15,857?. to Maynooth College. Was not that remitted 
under the Church Act ? — I am afraid I do not know the 
history of that. 

8926 It states in the note here that it was so.?— Yes, 
it does. 

8927. Perhaps you are not aware that under that same 
Church Act, a sum of over 300,000?. was estimated to be 
due to the professors and others of Maynooth in conse- 
quence of vested interests arising out of the previous 
parliamentary grant ? — I am afraid I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the Act to say that. 

8928. You may take it from me that was so, and that 
Parliament decided at that time that this sum was a 
sum due to these persons for their vested interests, ana 
that sum of over 300,000?., which was due by the Im- 
perial Parliament, was .taken out of the church fund, 
which was disestablished at the same time ?— Yes- 
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8929. Do yog think if the Imperial credit was in- 
debted to Maynooth to the extent of over 300,000/., that 
it was a very great gift to forgive a building debt of 
15 000/. P — No, but my opinion is worth nothing, because 
I db not know the circumstances of the ease. 

8930. But assuming that to be the case, it would 
appear to be so, would it not ? — Certainly. 

8931 Then this transaction instead of being a remis- 
sion to’ Ireland of 15,800/., was, in reality, a remission 
of the Imperial obligations of over 300,000/. was it notP 
—Apparently so. 

8932. Then all these items added together, come as 
you admitted a moment ago, to nine millions ?— About 
9,300,000/. 

8933. Therefore before we compare these ten millions 
of Irish remissions, with the remissions made to England, 
we have to reduce that ten millions down to obout one 
million ?— No, I do not see that you can reduce it. It 
is a remission with the exception of perhaps one 
item, and I do not know how it came into the loan 
account, that is the Suitors’ Fund, Court of Exchequer. 
But as I have said there is no imputation meant against 
Ireland. The statement was made in order merely to 
point out that in addition to the expenditure which had 
been incurred in Ireland over this long period there had 
been an expenditure connected with loan transactions 
in Ireland of 10,750,000/., and in Great Britain of one 
million odd. 


8934. But, as you admitted to me, before we can 
draw this comparison, we should see that the loans were 
on all fours— that they were of the same character, and 
I have endeavoured in my examination to show that 
these loans, at least, are not of the same character as 
ordinary loans to local authorities ? — I admit that, and 
I also admit that I might have qualified this statement 
more than I did. 

Relation 8935. {Mr. Sexton.) Taking it in this connexion, it 
between seems to ignore the Imperial idea, and to treat the 
“idSion government of Ireland as a financial speculation, does 
in Ireland, it not P — I do not quite follow the question. 

8936. It seems to ignore the Imperial idea which I 
have quoted from Lord Castlereagh, does it not? — I 
think the whole of these returns ignore the idea of Lord 
Castlereagh. 

8937. Certainly it does, so far as they represent that 
the rate of expenditure in Ireland is to be considered as 
properly influencing the amount of taxation to be raised 
there P— I do not think the two things go together. 


8938'. You do not think they suggest it, do you? — 
No, I do not think the one necessarily follows the other. 

8939. But when you invite us to take into considera- 
tion not only what has been spent in Ireland upon 
administration there, but what has been lent or re- 
mitted, does not the whole calculation seem to assume 
the character of a financial speculation, and as if one 
should judge the propriety of the taxes raised in Ireland 
by the amount expended or lent? — No, that was not the 
idea ; the idea was that you should examine both sides 
of the account, that is, not only the income side of the 
account, but the expenditure side of the account in order 
to approach the consideration of this question, it was 
necessary to treat Ireland as a fiscal entity by itself, and, 
therefore, I venture to think that it is only proper that 
both sides of the account should be examined. 

8940. The term “ account,” which you have used so 
often, seems rather to suggest a commercial than an 
Imperial spirit, does it not? — No, I do not mean to 
imply that. If you examine the state of a country, 
surely the thing you examine is the state of her re- 
sources and her expenses, and you want to see whether 
siie is solvent ; whether she is paying her way, or whether 
her expenditure ought to be reduced or her taxes raised 
in order to cover that expenditure. You object to my 
using the word “ account ” ? 

8941. I do not object. I want to know how you ; use 
it ? — I used the word because it covers both sides. I 
think you must examine both the expenditure of a 
country and the revenue of a Country. The whole object 
here is to find out whether Ireland is overtaxed, as I 
understand ; and if you examine one side of the account 
I think you must examine the other side of the account 
as well, otherwise you cannot get at the true position 
which that Country occupies. 

8942. What perplexes me is, how you can suppose 
that expenditure, whatever it may be, ought materially 
to affect the result of an inquiry into the just taxation 


in proportion to resources ?— If you once begin to:dn- "Hamilton, 
quire into the taxable resources of one part or .the k.C.B. 
kingdom, I think it necessarily follows you must u M ~ 895i 
inquire and see what the other side of the account, is. — 

1 Relation 

8943. I should suppose that an Imperial statesman between 
or financier would simply consider how much revenue 
was required for the expenses of an Empire without j u Ireland, 
relation to the special needs— how much money he re- 
quired for carrying out Imperial policy, and would 
raise that in proportion to the resources of each part Of 
the country?— If you regard Ireland as part of the 
fiscal system of the United Kingdom you need not then 
inquire so much about the expenditure incurred m that 
particular country ; it may all be regarded as Imperial. 

' 8944. Our present inquiry does regard it as part of 
the fiscal system ?— Yes, but the terms of reference 
imply that you are to examine how far Ireland, if she 
were a separate country, would stand by herself, other- 
wise you cannot, see whether she is taxed in proportion 
to Great Britain or not for Imperial purposes. 

8945. It may possibly include that, but it may also 
contemplate the continuance of the present relations ?— ; 

But you must examine her as a separate entity, 1 
understand. 

8946. As a separate entity so far as concerns her 
resources ? — Yes. 

8947. ( Lord Farrer .1 Do you think you can separate 
Ireland for the purpose of seeing what she ought to 
pay without also separating her for the purpose of 
seeing what she gets ?-No, I think it is very difficult 
to do that. If you once begin to treat Ireland as a 
separate entity, you must then look at her m the same 
way all round. 

8948. If you treat her not as a separate entity then 
one identical system of taxation suits Ireland just as 
much as it suits Wiltshire or the Highlands of Scotland P 
— I think so. 

8949. But if vou treat her as a separate entity for the 
purpose of seeing what she ought to pay, you ought 
also to treat her as a separate entity for the purpose of 
seeing what she costs?— I think it is very difficulu not 
to do so. 

8950. With regard to these particalar gg|>» 
loans, you have stated m your paper The State bas purposes; 

“ advanced to thepoorer, the smaller country, o2 000,000/. remiss.ons 
“ for local purposes, and no less than 10,000,000/. or more 
“ than one fifth of the amount advanced has been 
“ written off and treated as a free grant. What 1 
have endeavoured to point out to you in my examina- 
tion is that these 10,000,000/. were not advanced for 
local purposes at all ; that the greater proportion con- 
sists of items that ought not to come under the head 
of loans, and, therefore, any point that is contained 
in the sentence I have read, has no force . — No. I 
think there is very little in the point. I did not intend 
to attach much importance to it. I put it at the 
end of my memorandum, and I should have preferred 
to have qualified it a little more. 

8951. Can you tell me what is the meaning of remitting 
loans bv Treasury letter, has the Treasury power to do 
that ?— In old days it assumed the power, but it does not 
do so now. We have to go to Parliament. It was done 
in old days by a Treasury warrant. It wasan assump- 
tion on the part of the executive of the day. I do not 
know, really, under what authority, but it was done 
away with about the year 1875 or 1876 if I recollect 
rio-htly by an Act of Parliament Which said that no 
loan was to be remitted hereafter without the authority 
of Parliament. 

8952'. Because I see a very large amount of the re- 
maining balance of one million is remitted by Treasury 
letter?— Yes; that was done by the executive govern- 
ment of the day which took upon itself to do so. 

8953. (Mr. Currie.) I suppose When recovery was 
hopeless?— Not necessarily so; but when for practical, 
or other reasons, it was considered well not to press the 

° 8954. {Chairman.) I see 236,000/. is remitted by Trca- 
sUrv letter with regard to the constabulai y , that is 
about one-fourth of the balance remaining out of this 
ten million. It may have been possible, may it not, 
that that money was remitted at the time that the 
charge for constabulary was placed upon the Impel ml 
funds ?-I am afraid I. am not now well acquainted with 
the history of these loans. I did know something about 
them at one time, but I have forgotten the details. 

K 2 
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Sir E. W. 8955. You see we have no means of knowing this, 
because we do not know the grounds upon which the 
' — Treasury letter was issued. In case that was remitted in 

2-1 May 18 95 . fc j 10 wa y | S aid, it would not be a remission of a loan at all, 
Publioloans except technically, would it? Originally, I believe, the 
for Irish constabulary were charged locally, and the charge was 
remissions, subsequently placed on the Imperial funds, and this 
sum of 236,0002. looks to me immensely like some 
balance run from one account into the other, and re- 
mitted on that change being made F — It may be so. I 
am afraid I am not acquainted with the history of the 
loan. 

8956. (Mr. Sexton.) Was it not by way of a set-off to 
the injury caused to Ireland by reason of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws F — Throwing the whole cost of the con- 
stabulary on the Imperial funds certainly was a sort of 
set-off against the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

8957. ( Lord Farrer.) I suppose in treating these as 
loans which have been remitted for the general purposes 
of your argument, it does not very much signify whether 
they are treated as loans remitted or as grants to 
Ireland F — No. I meant really that they were grants 
to Ireland. 

8958. There may be the further question whether the 
system of making a loan under pressure and then re- 
mitting it, is not a worse system than the system of 
direct grant F — I regard it as a much worse system. 

8959. And there may be the further question whether 
all these loans were made under proper circumstances, 
and whether they were made in such a way as to be an 
advantage to Ireland P — No doubt. 

8960. That is a totally different question, is it not F — 
Yes , and of course the circumstances were extremely 
exceptional at the time when the Government was face 
to face with a great national catastrophe in Ireland, 
and they had to do the best they could to try and cope 
with it. 

Adjourned for a short time. 

Public loans 8961. (Chairman.) We have been dealing up to the 
for Irish present with the question of loans remitted, and I 

rKof 5 should like to ask you before passing from the subject 

interest. a few questions upon the loans that have been repaid, 
or that are in the course of repayment. J. find by this 
Local Loan’s Fund Paper that 26,874,6591. have been 
been repaid, with interest, the interest amounting to 
over 9,000,0001. I should like to ask you has not the 
rate of interest on those loans varied very muchP — 
Yes. 

8962. And does it not vary very much upon the loans 
that are outstanding F — Yes, it varies from to 5 per 
cent. There are very few at 5 per cent, now, but there 
are a few. 

8963. Is it not the fact that 5 per cent, is charged in 
some cases where the security is of the very best de- 
scription F — I am afraid I cannot answer that without 
further details at hand. 

8964. The rate of interest on those loans made by 
the State, is not regulated, is it, as loans made by 
banks usually are, according to the security F — Yes, to 
a very great extent they are. The lending bodies, no 
doubt, consider that the security offered by local autho- 
rities is better than the security which an individual 
can offer. Take an undertaking like a harbour. In 
that case the risk is much greater than it would be in 
the case of a loan secured on the rates for (we will say) 
sanitary purposes. 

8965. Take, for example, the loans that were made in 
Ireland to grand juries of counties for the building of 
bridges, could there be a better security than that, that 
is to say, the first charge on the rales of the county F — 
No, I think that is a good security. 

8966. Is not the rate 5 per cent. F — It was so formerly ; 
but that rate would not apply to new loans ; I think 
the new loans would be at 4 per cent. 

8967. When has the change been made, because we 
were informed by Sir Richard Sankey in Dublin, that 
the rate was 5 per cent. F — He is much more likely to 
be right than 1 am ; but I am under the impression 
there was an amendment made about five years ago, 
and what they called the rate of interest under their 
general powers was reduced from 5 per cent, to 4 per 

• cent. I know there a great many cases in which the 
rate of interest on Irish loans has recently been re- 
duced from 5 per cent, to 4 per cent., but I am not 
aware whether this is the case as regards this particular 
class of loans on county roads and bridges. 


IONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 

8968. Do you see any reason why this dissimilarity in f'E.w, 

the rate of interest should exist in loans advanced on 
equally good security F — Not on equally good security. — ' 

8969. Do you think the rate ought to depend, as in 
commercial transaction s, on the nature of the security F 

I think so. to some extent. purges; 

8970. (Lord Farrer.) You do reduce the rate on the ’ 
existing loans, do you ? — Yes, the rate has been reduced 

in many instances — in a good many of the railway 
loans, for instance. 

8971. On application of the debtor F— Yes, and taking 
all considerations into account, of course. 

8972. (Chairman.) A paper has been handed in by 
the Board of Works in Dublin, showing that the annual 
average interest realized in the year is 32. 7s. lOd. per 
cent, on the capital outstanding F— Yes. 

8973. And the average rate chargeable on the ad- 
vances out of the Local Loans Fund was 32. 11s. 2c2. F 
— The averaged rate charged F 

8974. Yes, and the average rate realized 32. 7s. 10d. 

In making this average, I find that they include 
all loans free of interest, do you think it is fair to 
put in a loan that is given free of interest in making up 
this average rate F — -I think it must be a very limited 
amount of loan in Ireland now, which is made free of 
interest nominally, but I have not the paper before me 
to which you are referring now, prepared by the Board 
of Works; but from a calculation I worked out not 
long ago, I found that on the total amount outstanding 
in Ireland at the present moment, 15,750,0002., the 
amount of interest received in the last completed year, 
1893-4, was 487,0002., and that really only represented 
about 3 per cent. 

8975. (Mr. Sexton.) But what about the arrears that 
may be paid hereafter. The chance receipts of any 
year do not indicate the receipts of the Treasury for 
interest, do they F — I do not know. Arrears are a very 
doubtful quantity. 

8976. Yon collect them, do you not F — In the course 
of time. I have no doubt this 487,0002. included some 

8977. As The O’Conor Don has shown you, 32. 7s. 10<2. 
was really raised F — I have not that return before me, 
the other figure is one I happened to have before me at 
the moment. 

8978. (Chairman.) Taking it at 32. 7s. 10d., is not 
that a very high rate of interest, considering the 
present state of the money market F — It may appear to 
be so, but perhaps the Commission will remember 
that in 1887 a measure was passed in Parliament by 
which the Local Loans Fund was established, which be- 
came a self-supporting fund, and the money lent was 
represented by stock at 3 per cent, interest, which is 
irredeemable till 1912. Therefore, to start with, we 
are bound to pay 3 per cent, on that stock. 

8979. Was there a particular stock formed F — Yes. 

It is called “Local Loans Stock.” It is a 3 per cent. 
Government Stock, which is irredeemable till 1912. 

8980. What does it amount to ? — 41,000,0002. Then, 
in addition to having to pay 3 per cent, interest 
upon local loans stock, we have also to pay a good 
many other expenses ; there is the expense of managing 
the Local Loans Stock, the expense of administering 
the loans incurred by the various lending departments 
which, of course, is a very considerable sum. I think 
those expenses amount to nearly 40,0002. 

8981. Before you pass from the administrative ex- 
pense, does that include any of the expenditure on the 
Irish Board of Works F— Part of it. The Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, of course, are a lending depart- 
ment pure and simple ; you take their administrative 
expenses ; then you take so much of the Irish Board of 
Works as represents the loan business of that depart- 
ment, and there would also be a certain amount or 
expenses incurred by the Irish Land Commission on 
account of loans. If you add the whole of these ad- 
ministrative expenses together, they came in the year 
1893-4 to 37,0002. 

8982. Do you include that expenditure in the account 
of general expenditure of these different departments r 
— Yes, and in order to make out an income and expen- 
diture account for the Local Loans Fund, we have to 
take these administrative expenses into account ; they 
are repaid by the Local Loans Fund to the Exchequer. 

8983. But you include, as I understand you, the 
amount of expenditure on administering these loans in 
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Sir a. it. the general expenditure account of the country ?— That 
Hamilton, j g g0 _ 

' 0984 , And you do not give us credit for the extra 

!S May 1695- intere g t which you charge on account of that expendi- 
iocai loans t ure, do you ?— X do not follow you. 

Pond, gggg Your argument is that you cannot lend at a 

lower rate of interest than you are lending ?— Yes. 

8986. Inasmuch as the expenditure upon the adminis- 
tration of these loans has to be looked at as an item 
that has to be repaid by these loan; ? -Yes. 

8987 If that expenditure is an item that has to be 
repaid by these loans, surely it should not be entered 
in the expenditure account as an amount to be repaid 
out of the taxes of the country, should it ?— The adminis- 
trative expenses are incurred in the first instance out 
of voted money ; and then an equivalent sum is re- 
covered from the Local Loans Fund, the money so 
recovered is paid into the Exchequer as miscellaneous 
revenue, and so much of it as relates to Irish loans is 
credited in these returns to Ireland. 

8988. (Mr. Sexton.) What is the Eestitution Annuity ? 

j n 1887 when Mr. Gosehen established this Local 

Loans Fund, the idea was that it should be made self- 
supporting and it was decided at the lime and Parlia- 
ment accepted the proposal, that there should be set 
,,pon this fund an annuity of 130,000/. a year, which 
was about the amount we thought at that time the 
Loins Fund could afford as a set off against some of 
the bad debts -which the State had incurred in making 
the loans in past times, but when that calculation, was 
made, we specially excluded all the loans connected 
with the Irish famine. 

8989. Then 130,000/. a year, which you take out of 
the income of this fund, may be applied to recouping 
the State for the loss of some loans previously made or 
uneollectable P — Yes. 

8990. In Ireland ? — It would bo in Ireland and Great 
Britain. 

8991. Do you in dealing with the Local Loans Fand 
treat Great Britain and Ireland strictly as one unit, 
or do you differentiate in the accounts of the fund 
between Ireland and Great Britain? — We do not dif- 
ferentiate. 

8992. So that if a loss were incurred on loans in 
Great Britain, the contributions of Ireland might be 
drawn upon to make good that loss ? — No, because if a 
loss connected with a loan is incurred subsequently to 
1887, a vote has to be taken by Parliament. If, for 
instance, on a railway loan in Ireland there is a bad 
debt of 50,000/., we liave to go to Parliament to replace 
that sum, and carry it to the credit of the Local Loans 
Fund. It need not be done in one sum. We have 
power to borrow it on a short term, but Parliament 
has to make good now every sixpence that is lost since 


; the use of the restitution 
respect of bad debts incurred 


8993. Then what 
annuity? — That was 
pi'ior to 1887. 

8994. (Chairman.) Would it apply to all these loans 
we have been talking of to-day ?— No. In the calcula- 
tion which was made at the time, upon which the 
annuity of 130,000/. was arrived at, all those loans 
relating to the famine were looked upon as grants, 
not loans, and were excluded from the calculation. 

8995. Would all these other amounts, as to the church 
and so on, be included ? — I am afraid I have not the 
exact calculation at hand, but I could give information 
which would show what were included and wliat were 
excluded. It was only a rough and ready way of 
reckoning what the State had lost, and the annuity of 
130,000/. was, I think, calculated to replace the amount 
lost in about 100 years. 

8996. (Mr. Sexton.) Then the operation of this 130,000/. 
may give back to the State the capital of some loan, 
which you have set down as being lost, may it not ? — 
That might be so. 

8997. (Lord Farrer.) And that is spread over the 
whole of the Local Loans Fund ; you do not separate 
between Ireland and the rest of the United Kingdom, 
do you ? — No. 

8998. (Mr. Sexton.) I do not yet quite understand it. 
In case Parliament now by direct vote makes good any 
loss incurred by the fund since 1887, what do you do 
with the surplus income of the fund ? — I am sorry to 
say there has been practically no surplus income ; we 
had a surplus income this year of 7,000/., but that is the 


first time we have had one ; since the fund has been jiamaton 
established, it has hardly been able to pay its way. g.C.B. 

8999. Then you have found by experience that the 24 May isos, 
fond is just able to maintain itseli without incurring a 

loss, and that, therefore, Parliament in case of a bad Pund 
debt, must make good the loss by a vote?— Yes. 

9000. (Sir David Barhour.) Does that loan maintain 
itself after paying the annuity?— Yes 

9001. (Chairman.) We were informed by Mr. Mur- 
ro U ofa O’Brien in Dublin, that the loans from the Board 
of Works and other bodies in Ireland were made out of 
deDOsits in the Post Office and Savings Banks, is that 

so p They are, to a certain extent, indirectly. Prior 

to 1887, there was a considerable amount of money 
taken from the savings banks direct, and lent by the 
Government to the local .authorities ; but when the 
Local Loans Fund was established, there was a stock 
set up, and as part of the savings banks money was 
invested in that stock — and the National Debt Com- 
missioners held on account of savings banks a con- 
siderable amount of this stock— indirectly you may 
say that the savings banks money is being lent out in 
Ireland. In the first instance it is lent on the security 
of the loans fund ; but the guarantee of the Consolidated 
Fund is behind the Local Loans Fund. 

9002. What is the rate of interest payable to de- guii'i- loans 

positors ?— The rate of interest payable to depositors pur po: e s: 
is 21. 10s. SrtSUl. 

9003. And you lend it out at 3/. 10s., do you not? 

Yes, but the net result is that we are barely able to pay 

9004. How is that accounted for ? — The administrative 
expenses are very heavy, and the bulk of the savings 
banks money has to be invested in consols, which are 
not at the present moment paying more than 21. 12s. 

9005. That makes the Local Loans Fund bear the 
loss on all these investments? — No, hardly so. 

9006. You charge the people to whom you lend the 
money a high rate of interest in consequence of your 
not being able to invest your money well, I am speaking 
now of the Savings Banks deposits. You pay depositors 
21. 10s. Would it not pay you to lend that money out 
at 3 1 p_l should say that, while the rate payable to 
depositors in the Post Office Savings Banks is 21. 10s., 
the rate which has to be paid to the trustees of other 
savings banks is 21. 15s. 

9007. The post office has a much larger proportion, 
has it not? — Yes. 

9008 Would it not pay you better to lend that money 
at a lower rate of interest than inv esting in consols ?- 
But we can only now under the law advance money lor 
local purposes out of the Local Loans Fund which has 
to pay 3 per cent, on its stock, and that stock is not 
now to be bought under 110. 

9009. (Lord Farrer.) Are you limited as to invest- 
ment?— Yes, to government securities. There is a 
power also to invest in Metropolitan stock, but it has 
never been exercised. 

9010. (Chairman.) May I take it as your evidence that 
yon could not make advances for local purposes at a 
lower rate of interest than you are now charging 
without being at a loss ?— Yes, unless the Act of 1887 
were amended. 

9011. Assuming that the Act might be amended 
could you do so?— Of course if you relieved the local 
loans account of a charge to the extent of loU.UUUt., 
that would make a difference. 

9012. (Mr. Sexton.) But if you make the fund respon- 
sible for these and not for past transactions, what would 
be the result? — You would have a margin of 13U.000Z. 

9013. Of the total amount due from Ireland more 
than half I see has been advanced under the Land 
Acts ? — Yes. 

9014. The rate there is 4 per cent, for interest and 
sinking fund?— It is 3| per cent, for interest. 

9015 Then the half of the money which has been lent 
under the Land Acts is at 3J- and on the other loans 
there is an average interest of 3/. 11s. ? Yes. 

9016 Therefore there would be a difference of nearly 
4 per cent, paid by borrowers under the Land Acts as 
compared with other borrowers ? — Yes, there is no 
doubt that borrowers under the Land Acts are accorded 
more favourable terms. 
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9017. (Chairman.) I see here there is an item of 
1,500,000/. lent at 4 per cent. Do you know to what 
body that was advanced? — Under what heading is it ? 

901§. There is no heading except “ rate of interest ” ? 
— -I have some figures here as to railways which are at 
4 per cent, ; .fishery piers also are at 4 per cent. 

9019. I see ‘ ‘ Public Health and Waterworks ” ; that 
would be a large item, would it not ? — Yes, but part of 
that is lent at 3£ per cent., I think. The rate of interest 
on some of these loans rather depends on the currency 
of the loans. We give a more favourable rate of 
interest for loans which have a shorter currency than 
for loans which have a longer currency. There is a 
sliding scale on almost all these loans except those under 
the Land Act, which of course is fixed. 

9020. Can you say with regard to these loans in the 
past, that the Government have not made money on 
them at the rate at which they have lent? — I do not 
think we have ever made any money out of it. We 
have incurred heavy losses. 

9021. I am not talking of setting the loss against the 
gain ; but assuming that the loss is a loss which is to 
be accounted for as it is here in these tables of remissions, 
have they not made a gain upon the loans which were 
not remitted ? — Of course, an account has only been 
kept accurately since. 1887 when this Local Loans Fund 
was established ; and since that time, allowing for the 
130,000/. charged, there lias been, I think in most 
years a slight deficit. In 1893-94 there was a surplus of 
8 , 000 /. 

. 9022. (Mr. Sexton.) In the case of the Purchases Act 
of 1891, you may remember that 4 per cent, was the 
annuity, as under the previous Act ? — Yes. 

9023. P.ut i per cent, was returnable for Irish use to 
the counties? — That was so; but that was a separate 
stock raised. 

9024. I am speaking of the general policy of the loan. 
Under Mr. Balfour’s system the State takes 2| per cent, 
as iuterest ? — That is all. 

9025. Whilst the general interest payable under the 
Board of Works is 3Z. 11?. ? — Yes. 

9026. That makes a difference of nearly 1 per cent., 
does it not? — Yes, a considerable difference. 

9027. ( Sir David Barbour.) You said, in answer to 
The O’Conor Don, that the Irish debt actually raised in 
the Union was raised on less favourable terms than if 
it had been raised as a joint debt. Did you say that 
simply as a matter of inference, or as knowing it to be 
a matter of fact ? — I can only state it as a matter of 
inference. 

9028. Perhaps you will ascertain whether, in fact, it 
was raised on worse terms ? — I think that if it was 
raised simply on Irish credit, it must have been raised 
on worse terms ; but I will see if I can make out some 
calculation throwing light on this point. 

9029. You say in your Memorandum that before 1782 
the Sovereign had a constitutional right to dispose of 
the Irish revenue ? — Yes. 


9030. Do you mean that the Sovereign had the 
right to place any charge he thought fit on the Irish 
revenue ? — That raises rather a difficult and technical 
point; and with the leave of the Chairman I should 
like to read, a short note on that point (which per- 
haps I ought to have put in the Memorandum). It 
explains the matter more fully in detail. Jt is this: 
“Irish expenditure was regulated by the civil and 
“ military establishments, settled by warrants under 
“ the Royal Sign Manual at the beginning of each 
“ reign. These establishments could be varied, and 
“ could only be varied by special Royal Warrants. 

Additional payments so incurred required the autho- 
“ rity of a king’s letter. Irish revenue consisted of 
“ the hereditary revenues of the Crown, and additional 
“ duties granted in aid thereof. The surplus of 
“ revenue over expenditure, thus determined, was at 
“ the absolute disposal of the Crown. At one time the 
“ surplus was annually remitted to the King. Then 
“ the revenue, charged with the expenditure, was 
“ farmed out, and the King received the surplus in the 
“ form of a stipulated payment by the farmer. Later, 
“ the surpluses accumulated in the Irish Treasury, and 
“ were applied from time to time in reductiou of debt 
“ or otherwise at the King’s discretion. The King 
“ could not impose taxes, and to meet a deficiency he 
“ had to ask the Irish Parliament to vote the necessary 
“ supplies. About 1750 the Parliament tried to control 
“ the disposal of the surplus, but failed. They then 


“ set to work to destroy the surplus by appropriating Sir B. b> 

“ their additional grants to special purposes. The 
“ hereditary revenue being by this time insufficient to 
“ meet expenditure, the King was driven to cede to 21 % 18 }s, 
“ Parliament a certain share in the settlement of the p et ^p 
“ military establishment, which resulted in' the passing before the 
“ of the Act of 1769 ” (to which I refer in my. Memo. yeap 1 ?K. 
randntn), “ fixing that establishment. But the Crown 
“ retained sole control of the civil establishments up 
*' to 1793. The Irish Civil List Act of 1793 (33 George 
“ III., Chapter 34), formed all the unappropriated 
“ revenues into a consolidated fund, to which were to 
“ be carried during the King’s lifetime the hereditary 
“ duties of the Crown, and on which the cost of the 
“ civil establishment was thenceforth charged.” I 
think that really answers the question put; but it 
is rather a technical point. 

9031. There were certain aids granted; that is, aids 
granted by the Irish Parliament ? — Yes. 

9032. What was the power of the British Parliament 
as regards the Irish revenue and expenditure before 
1782 ? — The British Parliament, of course, claimed the 
power to make laws binding Ireland, but the power I 
do not think was ever exercised as regards finance. 

9033. But they claimed the power, did they ?— I 
think they did ; I mean prior, of course, to 1782. 

9034. And after 1782 I believe the British Parlia- Period 
ment no longer possessed any authority over the Irish utSih 
Parliament, or over the Irish revenue and expenditure.” limon. 

— I think that is so. 

9085. Did the Sovereign retain after 1782 any right to 
dispose of the Irish surplus revenue? — I think the 
right was retained even after 1782, but I do not know 
of any case in which the right was exercised. 

9036. I think after 1782 the state of affairs was this : 

Ireland paid the costs of the civil and military estab- 
lishments required in Ireland ? — Yes. 

9037. And kept up 15,000 troops, of which 3,000 
might be used for services outside Ireland ? — That was 
the case down to 1793, when the military establishment 
was increased to 20,000 plus the militia. 

9038. I am talking of the time immediately after 
1782? — That was the case for the next 11 years. 

9039. That assistance of troops, I understand, was at 
the discretion of the Irish Parliament, The Irish 
Parliament could have reduced the number of troops, 
and could have increased them? — I think so. There 
was a proposal made by Mr. Flood in 1783, to which I 
refer in my Memorandum. 

9040. Then I believe after 1782 Ireland was “ in case 
“ of war or any extraordinary emergency ” (using the 
language of Mr. Pitt) “ called upon and expected to 
“ contribute, as in reason and justice she ought, to 
“ such further exertions as the situation of affairs; ami 
“ the general interests of the Empire may require,” 

That is what may be called a moral obligation?— 

I think so, and I think it was recognised on the part 
of Ireland. The Commission will remember that I 
noted one instance in my Memorandum of a vote for the 
navy being taken in 1782, and an increased number 
over the 15,000 troops for service abroad. 

9041. So that in fact the amount of assistance that 
Ireland would give to the Empire was at the discretion 
of the Irish Parliament ? — Yes. 

9042. And there rested on the Irish Parliament a 
similar obligation to support the interests of the 
Empire as rested on the English Parliament ? — Yes, 
and there is no doubt that towards the end of the 
century Ireland made very considerable contributions. 

9043. I believe that in the years immediately 
succeeding 1782 the Irish revenue was adequate to 
meet the Irish expenditure of those days? — Yes; I 
think that is shown by Table I. in part I of my Memo- 
randum. It will be seen that the revenue very nearly 
covered the expenditure in each year. 

9044. And before the Union the taxation in Ireland 
was light ? — Yes, I think so, certainly much lower. 

9045. Before the Union Ireland did not contribute 
much to Imperial expenditure, did she?— No, very 
little really. 

9046. Outside Ireland ?— Nothing outside Ireland, 
with the exception, I think, of the 3,000 trdops that 
were placed at the disposal of the Empire, and that 
contingent of troops may, I think, be said to have 
cost abouo 100,000/. a year ; that is all that she, .really 
contributed. 
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9047. Before the Union Ireland was not on the same 
footing commercially as Great Britain there were cer- 
tain commercial disabilities or restrictions, were there 
not?— Yes. 

9048 Do you know what they were? — The export 
of certain articles was prohibited altogether, such as 
woollen manufactured goods and raw wool. There were 
a great many import duties in England which were 
practically prohibitive, particularly on certain kinds 
0 f jj nen x think ; and the trade with the Colonies was 
wholly prohibited. 

9049. So that on the whole Ireland was under serious 
commercial disabilities? — Very great, i 


o doubt. 


906-1. And in the first year Ireland paid about 
500,000/.. more than she was bound to pay under the 
system of contribution, and afterwards got credit for 
it P— That is so. That appears from the aooount which 
I give in my Memorandum, part 2. 

9065. Am I right in holding that the whole interf- 
tion of the Government (and I suppose by “ Govern- 
ment,” we must say the British Government here) at 
the time of the Union was to ultimately amalgamate 
the two Exchequers, all expenditure being defrayed 
out of the proceeds of equal taxes indiscriminately 
imposed on the same articles P — I think that may be 
said to have been the ultimate intention of the authors 
of the Treaty of the Union. 


Sir E. IF. 
Hamilton, 
K.C.B. 

A May 1895. 


9050. It is the case that when the war with Franco 
broke out in 1793, the Irish Parliament granted further 
assistance than it had been giving, and the Irish 
expenditure increased in consequence?— IS o doubt, but 
of course the further assistance was in regard to 
expenditure incurred in Ireland, because the Imperial 
expenditure in Ireland, was very heavy. 

9051. And it had always been understood that Ireland 
would meet the Irish expenditure ?— Yes, certainly. 

9052. And I think the Irish expenditure increased 
still more when the Irish Rebellion broke out in 1798 ? 

— Yes, that is so. 

9053. You have attempted— you only call it an 
attempt — to draw a distinction between the amount of 
expenditure due to the war and the amount of expendi- 
ture due to the Rebellion, but I think you admit that 
your calculation is largely hypothetical ?— Yes, I should 
like it to be regarded as hypothetical only. 

9054. Because it is a fact, is it not, that the dis- 
affected portion of the Irish population looked to 
assistance from France, and the French Government 
entertained the project of invasion in the hope that 
there would be a rising in Ireland?— Yes, I think that 

9055. And the Irish Parliament had to keep up forces 
in Ireland to meet enemies of both kinds, and it is very 
difficult to say how much of the expenditure on these 
forces was due to fear of invasion and how much to fear 
of internal disturbance? — Just so. 

9056. Is it not the case that the Irish expenditure in 
the years immediately preceding the Union was very 
high ? — That is so. 

9057. I find that it was 5,508,638/. in 1799, with a 
deficit of 3,362,970/. ; 6,854,804/. in 1800, with a deficit 
of 3,837,046/. ; and in the broken period of a year just 
before the Union, 4,856,355, with a deficit of 2,652,192/.? 
—Those are the figures. 

9058. And I believe it is the fact that the Irish debt 
increased more rapidly in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the Union, than it did in the years imme- 
diately following the Union ? — Yes, that is so. 

9059. I find that in the four years preceding the 
Union the increase was slightly more than 22,000,000/. 
sterling, and in the four years following the Union, not 
quite 18,000,000/. sterling?— That is so, as shown by 
the tables at the end of Part I. 

9060. I think you said in your Memorandum at page 
3, that during the years of heavy expenditure preceding 
the Union, the amounts spent in maintaining Irish 
regiments abroad or in manning the fleet were very 
insignificant, and that practically the whole of the 
increase of expenditure was incurred in Ireland, and for 
the purpose of defending Ireland against foreign and 
domestic enemies? — I think that is clearly established 
by the accounts which I have very carefully examined. 
There was no trace of any expenditure incurred outside 
Ireland which was 1 met by Ireland. 

9061. Have you compared the expenditure in the 
years immediately succeeding the Union with the actual 
expenditure in the years immediately preceding the 
Union ? — I think it will be seen from my Memorandum 
that in the three years preceding the Union the total 
expense came to 17,000,000/., and in the three years 
subsequent to the Union it was 20,750,000/. about. It 
was about 3.500,000/. larger in the first three years 
suceeding the Union than in the last three years pre- 
ceding the Union. 

,9062. In those years succeeding the Union were not 
certain arrear charges paid off ?— I understand by 
arrear charges, you mean charges incurred by Ireland 
prior to the Union ? 

9063. Yes ?— There were such chargee. 


9066. And that arrangement was intended to be sub- 
ject to such abatements and exemptions in the case of 
Ireland as circumstances might from time to time 
appear to demand? — Yes ; that is so. 

9067. In this matter of abatements and exemptions, 
Ireland was to be put on the same footing as Scotland? 

— Yes; according to the terms of the Treaty of Union. 

9068. And I think that this intention to amalgamate 
the revenue and expenditure of the two countries, and 
impose indiscriminate taxation was avowed bot„ by 
Mr. Pitt and by Lord Castlereagh ?— Yes ; that is so, I 
think. 

9069. I want to read to you what Mr. Pitt said on 
the 21st April 1800, on this matter, at page 9 of your 
Memorandum. “ The object of the financial arrange- 
“ ments was to effect the gradual abolition of all dis- 
“ tinction in finance and revenue between the two 
“ countries, and to accelerate the time when both 
“ countries form but one fund and p^ay one uniform 
“ proportion of taxes throughout each”. — Yes; that 

9070. Was it not also intended that the Union should 
put an end to the commercial disadvantages under 
which Ireland laboured ? — That was certainly the in- 
tention of Pitt immediately afterwards. 

9071. Were not these disadvantages removed by the 
Union? — Yes. 

9072. As part of the Union ?— Yes. 

9073. So that the avowed object of the Union was 
this ; a common Exchequer, and the same system of 
finance and revenue ? — I have no doubt that was the 
ultimate object of the Union. 

9074. And uniformity in taxation, subject to certain 
abatements, of course, in the case of Ireland ? On the 
ground that that was thought to be the fairest system. 

9075. And absolute commercial equality? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

9076. I wish to ask you a few questions about what 
Lord Castlereagh said in the Irish House of Commons 
on the 5th January 1800, when he was making his 
principal explanations on the message from the Lord 
Lieutenant, recommending a legislative Union. \ou 
will find his remarks at page 6 of your Memorandum. 
Lord Castlereagh said “ It were to be wished that 
“ there was not an insurmountable bar to a common 
“ system, and a common Treasury, and that we could 
“ become like countries of the same kingdom, subject 
“ to the same system of finances. Were our entire 
“ expenditure common, (which would happen if neither 
“ kingdom had any separate debt3 or if their debts 
“ were in proportion to their ability,) by no system 
“ whatever could they be made to contribute so strictly 
“ according to their' means as by being subject to the 
“ same taxes equally bearing on the same objects of 
“ taxation in both countries.” That was what he said 
on that occasion, was it not ? — Yes. 

9077. And that shows that he held (rightly or wrongly) 
that the best means of making the two countries con- 
tribute according to their means was to impose the 
same taxes on both ? — I think so, under the same system 
of taxation. 

9078. Did not Lord Castlereagh also say, on that 
occasion, that the first principle of incorporation was 
“ that there should be no retrospect in regard to ex- 
“ penditure. Ireland is to have no concern with the 
“ past debt of Groat Britain ” ? -Yes. that is so. 

9079. And he held on that ground that a common 
system of finance was, for the time, impossible, the 
debt of Great Britain being much greater in proportion 
than that of Ireland ?— Yes. 
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24 May 18 95. their contribution should be propoi-tionate ? — Yes. 

Tests taken 9081. Did he not also say, in regard to the question 
portfonsof of contribution, that it was necessary to ascertain “ the 
contribution “ best criterion that can be found of the relative means 
Unton. AC t° f “ °*' the two countries in order to fix the relative 
“ proportion of their contributions ” F — Yes. 

9082. And he then said that the best criterion would 
be the produce of an income tax levied on the same 
description of income in both countries, and equally 
well levied in both P — Yes. 

9083. But as this criterion was not available he 
sought for the next best, and believed that he had found 
it in what he calls the “ joint result of commerce and 
consumption ” ? — Yes, that is so. 

9084. He took the ratio which the aggregate export 
and import trade of Ireland bore to that of Great 
Britain, and also the ratio in which certain dutiable 
articles were consumed in the two islands, and from a 
combination of these two ratios he deduced the pro- 
portion of 1 to 7|- as that in which the two countries 
should contribute to joint expenditure P — Yes. 

9085. I believe the accuracy of the figures he used 
has been attacked ? — Yes, that is so, and I refer to that 
fact later on in my Memorandum. 

9086. But whether they were correct or not, it is 
obvious that the means of a country, so far as regards 
its capacity to bear taxation, arc not, necessarily, pro- 
portionate to its foreign trade ? — That would be so. 

9087. And in the same way the relative consumption 
of certain articles is not, necessarily, a correct test of 
the means of two countries ? — No ; I do not think either 
of them are absolute tests ; but both foreign trade and 
the consumption of principal articles of food would, at 
any rate, be contributory tests of the means of the two 
countries. 

9088. But being only what you might call approxi- 
mately accurate, or contributory tests it follows, does it 
not follow that you cannot say positively that Lord 
Castlereagh had deduced a correct proportion? — No; 
certainly not. I think he took the best test at his 
disposal. I cannot say more than that. 

9089. And even if the proportion of 1 to 7h had been 
a correct proportion, it would have been necessary to 
tax both countries to what we may call the same extent 
in proportion to its capacity, in order .to raise the due 
proportion of revenue to meet the contributions ? — That 
is to say, to extract from Ireland the same propor- 
tionate amount of revenue, or rather an amount of 
revenue from Ireland in proportion to the amount 
which she had to contribute. 


Taxation of 9090. Making that assumption it would be necessary 
nfter'tho to exact ' the same proportion, we will say, of her total 
Union income or resources as you did in England ? — Yes, but 
• it would not follow that it would be the same taxes — 
they might be heavier or lighter. 

9091. But, in point of fact, the taxation was consider- 
ably lighter in Ireland than in Great Britain after the 
Union— there was no income tax, was there ? — There 
was not. 


9092. There was a 10 per cent, income tax at the 
time in Great Britain, was there not ? — Yes, in Great 
Britain. 

9093. And the taxation in Ireland continued to be 
lighter than in Great Britain for a great many years. 
For instance, there was the lighter spirit duty P — No 
doubt it did. 

9094. (Chairman.) Is it quite correct to say the 
“ taxation ” of Ireland ; ought it not to be “ the rate ” ? 
y es , I mean the rate, but there are also the exemp- 
tions. 

Act of 9095- (Sw David Barbour.) I will read you another 

Union. remark that Lord Castlereagh made at the same time 

in reference to the arrangement for the accumulation 
of any Irish surplus in time of peace. This is what he 
said: “ Great Britain has at length established the 
“ great principle of raising a great part of the supplies 
“ within the year ; this island is not at present in a 
“ situation to adopt a similar system, the consequence 
“ of which is that (he debt of Great Britain will here- 
“ after increase in a much less degree and be more 
“ rapidly liquidated, while the debt of Ireland will be 
“ increasing with greater rapidity.” He also said: 
“ It may happen that if war should continue and Ireland 


“ fund her supplies, whilst England raises a great part sirs. w 
“ of hers within the year, and mortgages her income 
“ tax to their rapid reduction in time of peace, that the 
“ proportion of the debt of Ireland may rise and her 24 May jsg 5 
“ scale of taxation increase accordingly.” I wish to Ac ,~p~ ’ 
ask you whether it is not clear from what 1 have read Union, 
that Lord Castlereagh contemplated that either one or 
other of two things would happen after the Union— 
either there would be peace and the debt of Great 
Britain would be more rapidly reduced than that of 
Ireland, or there would be war, and the debt of Ireland 
would grow more rapidly than that of Great Britain? 

— I think those are the two alternatives that he had in 
his mind. 

9096. And in either case would not the result be the 
same, to bring the two debts (sooner or later) to the 
proportion of I to 74, and pave the way for that com- 
plete union of the revenue and expenditure of the two 
countries and for that system of indiscriminate taxa- 
tion which it was the avowed object of the Union to 
establish ? — I think so. 

9097. Whichever result followed it must be the same ? 

—It must bring the two debts together, according to 
what Lord Castlereagh said. 

9098. I wish to read from the seventh of Mr. Pitt’s 
resolutions which passed the House of Commons with 
reference to this point ; it is at page 6 of Mr. Holland’s 
Memorandum, “The mode of jointly defraying such 
“ expenses shall be regulated according to such rules 
“ and principles as shall be in like manner agreed upon 
“ previous to the Union, for the purpose of establishing 
“ gradually a uniform system of taxation throughout 
“ every part of the United Kingdom ” P — Yes, that is 
so. I have not got the words before me, but I know 
the passage. 

9099. And as I said before, the concluding words of 
this resolution show what the intention of the govern- 
ment was at that lime? — Ultimately, yes. 

9100. It has been said that the charge imposed upon 
Ireland, after the Union was too high. Is it not desir- 
able to compare the charge imposed on Ireland under 
the proportionate system with the charge Ireland would 
have had to bear if there had been no Union ? — Since I 
wrote my Memorandum, I have looked a good deal 
more into the accounts of Ireland between 1801 and 
1817, and I find, what is, perhaps, rather a striking 
fact, although much must not be drawn from it. It is 
this, — that with the exception so far as I can see, of 
the 16.750,000/., which was practically remitted from 
Ireland to Great Britain, in order to make good the 
qpota, the large expenditure paid by Ireland was in 
respect of expenditure wholly incurred inside the 
country. Therefore, of course, it might be inferred 
that, Union or no Union, Ireland would, with the 
exception of that 17.000,000/. have had to bear this 
enormous expenditure, for there is no trace, as far as I 
can see, of any expenditure incurred outside Ireland, 

excepting these sums that were remitted from Ireland 
to Great Britain. 

9101. So that the very heavy expenditure which 
Ireland incurred after the Union was almost entirely 
or chiefly incurred in Ireland itself ? — Yes, that is so— 
at least, according to the best information I have been 
able to obtain. 

9102. Prom which I suppose one might infer, not 
with absolute cei taint}', that she would have had to 
bear that charge if there had been no Union, because 
she always bore the charges in Ireland P — That is the 
inference to be drawn, no doubt. 

9103. I quote what Lord Clare said in the Irish Housa 
of Commons, as it throws some light on the state of 
things to which I have referred. This was said with 
reference to the proposals made for the Union. “We 
“ have not three years of redemption from bankruptcy, 

“ or intolerable taxation ... If England were at 
“ peace at this hour with all the powers of Europe you 
“ would be compelled to maintain a war establishment 
“ for defence against your own people.” Does not this 
remark show that it was possible or probable that it 
there had been no Union, the Irish expenditure would 
have been very high in the beginning of the present 
century ? — I think so, inasmuch as prior to the Union, 
Ireland had to bear all the charges incurred in Ireland. 

9104. And were those charges heavy P — No doubt 
they were very heavy. 

9105. I think we have seen (hat the avowed objeot 
of the Union was to bring about a state of things under 
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which there could be a common system of revenue and 
finance and indiscriminate taxation ? — I think so. 

9106. And I think we have seen that it was held that 
a state of things would exist as soon as the debt ot 

Ireland bore a certain proportion to the debt of 

England?— Yes. 

9107. If Ireland were charged too highly at' the time 
of the Union, the only result would be to bring about 
this proportion of the two debts more rapidly than 
would otherwise have been the case, would it not . I 
think that would have been so, because the greater 
Ireland’s liability was, the more she would have had to 
borrow in order to meet it. 

9108 And, consequently, if she were more highly 
charged the result would be to hasten the time .for 
complete amalgamation and indiscriminate taxation t — 
That would be so. 

9109. And if that indiscriminate taxation were a 
higher taxation, to hasten the time would undoubtedly 
be a loss to Ireland, would it not? — Yes. 

9110 So that the question of the fairness of Ireland’s 
contribution after the Union really resolved itself, did 
it not, into a question of time, namely, the time for 
complete amalgamation of revenue and expenditure, 
and equal and uniform taxation ?— That would have 
been the case, I think, on the assumption that Ireland 
would have had to borrow to meet her liability. 

9111. If there had been peace, as Lord. Castlereagh 
said, the English debt, according to liis argument, 
would have been reduced more rapidly? — No doubt 
that was the other alternative. 

9112. (Lord Fairer.) Do you not think that was the 
alternative that Mr. Pitt had in view, that, he was 
sanguine of the war being over, and that England s 
charges ■ would be reduced ? — I think there was no 
question about it. Mr. Pitt’s own idea was that the 
war would not last, and I do not think anybody could 
have foreseen that it was going to last 15 more years. 

9113. (Sir David Barbour.) In point of fact, though 
the Exchequers were amalgamated in 1817, taxation was 
not really made uniform in the two countries till 1858, 
was it? — That is so. 

9114. It is not absolutely uniform at the present day, 
is it ?— No ; because Ireland is exempted from the in- 
habited house duty, the land tax, and establishment 
licences. 

9115. Consequently Ireland enjoyed certain ad- 
vantages in the matter of taxation, up to 1858, and the 
system of equal taxation, which it was the avowed 
object of the Union to bring about, did not come into 
complete operation for more than 50 years after the 
Union ?— That is so. 

9116. I am now going back a little. The proportion 
of contribution to be paid by each country was to be 
settled by what Lord Castlereagh called the “joint 
“ result of commerce and consumption ” ? — Yes ; those 
were his words. 

9117. And he had previously said that the- best 
system would be to make both countries subject to the 
same taxes, had he not ? — Yes. 

9118. Making thorn contribute in proportion to their 
ability? — Yes. 

9119. Was it this system of uniform taxes equally 
bearing on the same subject of taxation that the Union 
was intended ultimately to secure ? — I think so. 

9120. But pending the introduction of this common 
system there was to be a system of proportionate contri- 
bution?— Yes, a proportionate contribution of 2 to 15. 

9121. Lord Castlereagh said he would have preferred 
to settle the proportionate rate of contribution by a 
consideration of the produce of an income tax, if there 
had been an income tax in both countries ? — Yes. 

9122. And failing the criterion of an income tax he 


9123. Is it not the case that under the Act of Union 
the proportion of 1 to 7£ was only to be maintained in 
the first instance for 20 years, and that provision was 
made for its revision from time to time ? — That is so 
under the second paragraph of the seventh article of 
the Treaty of Union. 

9124. A.nd certain rules are laid down in the Act of 
Union regarding the data to be used from time to time 
In revising the proportion of contribution ?— That is so, 

a 88039 


9125. And these rules were to be followed, were they j^Kon! 

not, so long as the system of proportionate contribution k.C.B. 
was in force ?— Yes. u m^i 89 5. 

9126. Have yon found anywhere in the papers — — 

connected with the Union a single passage which indi- union, 
cates that it was intended after a common system ot 
revenue and finance had been introduced, and the same 

taxes indiscriminately applied to both countries, that 
their contributions to joint expenditure should be 
regulated by a consideration of the respective trade or 
the two countries, or of the respective consumption of 
certain articles, or of the proceeds of our income tax ? 

— -I do not think there is anything on record. 

9127. Are not these the words of the Act of Union, 
that there are to be “ equal taxes imposed on the same 
“ articles in each country subject only to such particu- 
“ lar exemptions or abatements in Ireland in that 
“ part of Great Britain called Scotland, as circum- 
“ stances may appear to demand”? — Yes; those are 
the words of the seventh paragraph of the seventh 
article. 

9128. So that there is nothing in the Act of Union 
which binds the present Parliament to consider the 
question of particular exemptions and abatements 
with reference to the proceeds of an income tax, or 
with reference to any criterion specified at the time of 
the Union, is there ? — No. 

9129. In fact, in determining now and at any 
future time, whether any and what abatements and 
exemptions should be granted to Ireland or Scotland, 
the bands of Parliament are absolutely unfettered by 
anything said at the time of the Union ? — Except the 
qualification at the end of the same paragraph which 
said, “ as circumstances might appear from time to time 
to demand.” There was that qualification. 

9130. You say at page 20 of your Memorandum that Taxation in 
it was doubtful whether the taxation of the country— atter the 
that is, of Ireland, after the Union, had not been Union, 
carried to the point beyond which further impositions 

would have ceased to be productive? — Yes. 

9131. I understand that statement to be based rather 
on opinions expressed by others than upon any facts 
you have come across P— I expressed it *to a certain 
extent, no doubt on the opinions of others. McCulloch, 
for instance, was a man who dealt with the question, 
and I regard him as a considerable economic authority. 

I have looked at bis book more carefully since I wrote 
that, and he mentions this as a very striking instance 
of the impoteucy of taxation, when carried beyond a 
certain extent, to produce revenue. I confess I can- 
not quite identify his. figures. He makes out that 
between the years 1807 and 1816 taxes were imposed in 
Ireland which ought to have produced something ap- 
proaching to 3,500,00011. Then he compared the receipts 
of 1807 and those of 1817, and the increase of revenue 
according to his figures, was practically nil. I confess 
that does not quite agree with the figures m the tables 
that I have placed before the Commission, and I cannot 
identify his figures; but I do not think there is much 
doubt that the taxes did not produce anything like 
what they were expected to produce. They were ex- 
pected to produce, according to the statement of tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of that day, about 
3,500,000Z. altogether, and, I think, that the outside 
sum they produced was a million or a million and a 
half. 

9132. I believe the income tax was not in force in 
Ireland at that time. That, at any rate could have been 
imposed, and would have produced something? No 
doubt it would. Mr. Pitt himself, at the end of the 
last century made up his mind to impose it and 
made an estimate of what it would be likely to 
produce. He put it down at 1,000,000. Of course, 
the income tax at that time was yielding an enor- 
mous sum in Great Britain at the high rate of 2s. 
in the £, and if you take a moderate estimate of 4 per 
cent, which is about what it produces in Ireland now, as 
compared with Great Britain, the imposition of the 
income tax in Ireland would at the close of the war 
have brought in about 6O0,00OZ. or 700,0001. . 

9133. In connection with this matter I should like to 
read you a passage from the Report ot the Select Com- 
mittee which reported in 1815. That Committee pre- 
pared a statement showing the increase or diminution 
of the oross and net permanent revenues at the end ot 
every three years from 1791 to 5th January 1815, and 
<• they said : “ On this statement it is satisfactory to 
« observe that the net payments into the Exchequer 
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fr' E if V ■ “ ^ or J ear ending 5th January 1815 exceed 
ICC.™’ “ 'hose for- the year ending on the same day, 1812, 
LA' _ “ by 1,300, 000?., and that the increase has been 
24 May 18 95. “ uniformly progressive since 1811.” Further on they 
Taxation in say : — “ And although your Committee cannot pretend 
Ireland “ to form any correct; opinion as to what may be 
Union. 6 “ the actual produce of the existing taxes of Ireland 

“ in future years, subject as that must be to the in- 
“ fluence of various causes connected with the general 
“ state of the Empire, yet they are strongly induced 
“ to hope for a continued increase, founding their 
“ opinion on what has actually happened in recent 
“ times, on a full consideration of the growing pros- 
“ perity of Ireland, and on a belief that improvements 
“ are yearly taking place in the financial collections 
“ and arrangements of that country.” Arc not those 
remarks Opposed to the conclusion that the last straw 
in the way of taxation had been laid on Ireland, and 
that further taxation would be unproductive? — No 
doubt the rovenrre did increase in Ireland, as will be 
seen by reference to some of the tables I have handed 
in; in fact, between 1807 and 1816 the revenue rose 
from 4, 500,000?. to 6,00,000?., and to that extent I 
thought Mr. McCulloch’s figures were hardly borne 
out; but of. course it is very difficult to form an opinion 
at this distance of time, as to what the state of facts 
was ; but it was held generally at that time, putting 
aside the income tax which would never have affected 
the bulk of the population, that Ireland was taxed as 
heavily as she could bear. 

9134. But are not these remarks that I have read 
rather opposed to the conclusion that Ireland was taxed 
as heavily as she could be? — They may be slightly 


opposed to it, I admit, but I think, if one reads the ®}'Er, 
thing, that that is. the general conclusion to bo found, Kct 1 
but that does not apply to the income tax, as I say. It -5' 
is true that, in the absence of that tax, it cannot be said 24Ma l ] S». 
that the last straw wa? laid on Ireland. Taxation in 

9135. The taxation of Ireland had undoubtedly been {[toll 

very much increased ?— Yes, very materially. u »>on. 

9136. And when you have increased very much the 
taxation of a country, even though it is able to bear 
more, there' are great practical objections to increasing 
it still further at the time, are there not ? — Certainly, 
because you may very likely prevent the tax from 
being further productive. 

9137. At any rate, great opposition would be raised 
to it? — Certainly. 

9138. But it does not follow, does it, on that account 
that absolutely the last straw in the way. of taxation 
has been laid on the country ? — No, not the last straw. 

9139. (Chairman.) In consequence of the last state- 
ment which you have made, do you alter the answer 
you gave on the first day that you were examined when 
you said: “I have come to the conclusion, speaking 
“ entirely for myself, that Ireland was taxed as heavily 
“ as she could reasonably be expected to be taxed?” — 

No. I think not ; because, as I have said, I was talking 
of the mass of the people, to whom, of course, income 
tax would not have applied. 

9140. But with the exception of income tax, do you 
still adhere to that opinion? — Yes, I adhere to that 
opinion myself. 


The witness withdrew. 


TWENTY-THIRD DAY. 


Thursday, 13th June 1895. 


At Committee Room B, House of Lords. 


Present : 

LORD FARRER, Chairman. 


The Right Hon. The O’Conor Don. 

Sir Thomas Sutherland, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
Sir David Barbour. K.C.S. I. 

The Hon. Edward Blake, M.P. 


Bertram W. Currie, Esq. 

J. E. Redmond, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Sexton, Esq., M.P. 

Henry F. Slattery, Esq. 

Mr. B. II. Holland, Secretary. 


Sir B . IF. Sir Edward Hamilton, K.C.B 

Hamilton , 

X£.R. 9141. ( Sir Thomas Sutherland.) You have been asked a 

13 June 1895. good many questions with regard to the historical part of 
. ■ our reference, but I understand from your paper that you . 

1817 ? " consider the settlement made at the time of the Union, 

financially speaking, was intp.nded to be a perfectly fair 
settlement ? — I think that was clearly the intention of the 
framers of the Treaty of Union. There is no doubt that 
the intention was that it should be a fair and equitable 
arrangement between the two countries. 

9142. But of course the result was altogether upset by 
the unfortunate long war that ensued ? — Yes, and the 
colossal expenditure which that war involved. 

9143. In consequence of that war I think you stated 
that the taxation of Great Britain was increased enormously, 
to the extent of 30,000,000?. or 35,000,000?. a year P— That 
I think may he said to be the case. It was,, in fact, 
about doubled. 

9144. And that the debt of Great Britain was increased 
also to the extent of something like 300,000,000?. in round 
figures P — Yes, that is so. 

9145. While the taxation in Ireland was increased by 
about 2,000,000?., and the debt in Ireland ran up from 
28,000,000?. to 112;.0i)0,000?., or thereabouts ? — Yes. 


., re-called and further examined. famfc 

9146. Of course, the increase we know was very much 
greater in the case of Ireland than in the case of Great i$juneB& 
Britain, and if this state of things hau been prolonged, it 
seems clear, does it not, that the conclusion which one igij. 
draws from your memorandum is, that it would. have been 

quite impossible for Ireland to continue borrowing?— I 
think I shall be able to bring that out rather more clearly 
when I explain about the debt. 

9147. If you please. That is the conclusion I derive 
from reading your memorandum, namely, that if the state 
of things had been prolonged it would have been prac- 
tically impossible, looking at it from a business point of 
view, for Ireland to continue to borrow P — I will not say 
she would have exhauste'd her credit, but I think the 
burden would have been intolerable to her. 

9148. At all events, in the judgment of Parliament in 
1817 the state of things made the Union of the exchequers 
inevitable ? — That is so. 

9149. And whatever Ireland had to do with the debt of 
the United Kingdom, all that she would have to d o 
would be to contribute her quota of taxation which 
she.could presumably bear, towards the general income-- 
that was the position henceforth, was it not ? — Yes. 
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. „ Ti r gj50. Now, I understand from your figures t 
mm, estimated contribution of Ireland to the ; general rev 
KM the United Kingdom is something like /,/5U,t. 


esnmawu .nmethimr like 7 750 0.0 /. in tions taken into account by tne una 

jsrpjssz sL&jt $$=*« 

9151. Otti iat! imouni g u generous legislature might exempt 

derived from direct taxation ! mat is so. 0f de tth duties ? — Certainly 

9152. And about 5,000,000/. from indirect taxation . re iieve (what may be called) the i 


that, when the equalisation of spirit duties was undertaken 
in 1858, what appears to have been one of the considera- K .c. B . 
tions taken into account by the Chancellor of the Exchequer , 

of tiie day was the pressure put upon him by the spirit 

distillers in Ireland to remove the inconveniences resulting Methods of 


9153. And about 1,000,000/. is received from the Post 
Office and from miscellaneous sources?— Yes, in round 
figures. 


9167. Assuming that that must be so, of course a 
generous legislature might exempt Iiel.ndfi'Oin, say, income 
tax or death duties? — Certainly, but that would not 
relieve (what may be called) the masses, because the con- 
suming classes would not be affected by such taxation. 

9168 It would act as a bounty to the manufacturer, 
would it not? My friend Mr. Wolff is not here, but I 
intended to use him as an illustration. If he as an enter- 
prising shipbuilder were exempt from income tax he would 


Qi nd I understand from your point, of view there is no prising shipbuilder were exempt irom income tax ne 

motion whatever as to the 1,500,000/. of direct taxation j lave i decided pull over his less fortunate brethren whom 

2 in „ i ev i e( i with as much fairness as the same taxes are \ represent, in another part of the kingdom, would he o . 


being levied with as much fairness as tlie same taxes ^ 
levied in Great Britain ? — I think it represents about the 
relative amount which is paid by Great Britain in pro- 


relative amount wiutu ... i'“‘“ “j — ---- .• , ifioit. xveauy, as a question of practical politics yoi 

portion to what is supposed to be the capacity of the hardly con3 id er it desirable, would you, that the direct taxes 
country. should be varied so as to make them more favourable in one 

9155 What I mean is the 1,500,000/. is levied really part 0 f the United Kingdom than another, especially as 

„pU„ the same principles, or at all events, with no harsh- Wand already enjoys a certain amount ^ exemption 

ness towards Ireland as compared with the mode in which this respect ? — I should certainly not expect that line to be 
it is levied in Great Britain ?— That is certainly so. taken. 

9156 And I think it results in this, does it not, that 9170. Do you consider from your investigation of the 

the 'direct taxation in Ireland is at the rate of 6.x. 3d. per matter that there is any proof whatever that Ireland cannot 
the direct taxation m i c the contribution to the revenue which it now 


it is levied in Great Britain ? — That is certainly so. 

9156 And I think it results in this, does it not, that 
the direct taxation in Ireland is at the rate of 6s. 3d. per 


and 1/. 0s. 9 d. in Gicat Di.tain therefore to some extent voluntary. 

»m. <.*•.&-».> Thu fo, ™ ^ 

= — •” » 

Ye= I think so what she pays, is it not . — 1 tiimic so. 

C_, 9168. A, • n»tta of fact on.' of tho question, ivjioh I 9172. (Six T4»«. "ffiS 

, ” d. to “Si. it to consume much dry broad tho duty .. tobacco mod .fints, W,. I —e overyon 

four “ d bread whioh *• I “ bonr “ sete t 

1 at /at ™ .ha tenon, of the question, of my right 

honourable friend P-I bel, eve so. taxation on beer mas to injur, the revenue from beer P 

9160. I do not think the O’Conor Don pushed it quite _ YeSi j; think that would be so. It is a remarkable 
so far as tobacco, but I think he was going a little in that fact t j lat t | le consumption of beer in Ireland has con- 


9171. (Mr. Sexton.) The question for u 


what she pays as well as Great bntain can auora 
what she pays, is it not ? — 1 think so. 

9172. (Sir Thomas Sutherland.) If, for the sake of 


s not whether 
afford to pay 
afford to pay 


taxation on beer was to injure the r 
— Yes, I think that would be so. 
fact that the consumption of beer r 


enue from beer ? 
, is a remarkable 
Ireland has con- 


direction and he generally suggested that the consumption siderably increased of late years. I have a figure here 

of those duty paying or exciseable commodities was really ] )e f ore me which may interest the Commission. In 

due to the poverty of the country ? — That was so, 1 think. jg79_80 there were 5£ million gallons of spirits consumed, 

9161 If that sort of argument were to hold good with and in 1893-94 there were only 4,730,000 gallons con- 

a Chancellor of the Exchequer, I presume there are sumecL fhe o^erT.and, you w.ll find 

districts and masses of population in Great Britain, to say -alio ns. J w ^. e 1>30 0,000 barrels consumed, 

nothing of Scotland and the east end ‘^ London, wine that h j than 1,948,000 barrels consumed, 

would he able to put in a similar plea /—Yes ; 1 am attain ana in c.io ./-» ■> ’ f f( () h ls an d 0 ~. 

that is one of the great difficulties which underlies tins ^ tttd'shmen 

piooiem. ^ • . . , .. undergoing at any rate some change. 


that is one of the great difficulties which underlies this \hat taste of the Irishmen is 

pi ° )lem ' „ ,. undergoing at any rate some change. 

9162. For the sake of argument, granting tne relative ° ° ‘ . _ . , „ nf 

poverty of Ireland, is therein your knowledge any proof 9174. (Mr . Blake.) 1 here was an increase in Deer oi 
that her population is suffering from poverty and from tlie about one half, was there?— 1 here is a deciease of 18 p 

habit of using whiskey and tea instead of bacon to such an cen t. on spirits and an increase of 49 per cent, upon ueei. 

extent as to affect the physical health of the country? — 9175. (Mr. Sexton.) Can you put that into money. Is 

I am afraid I am no judge of that. t i le reduced amount paid for spirit much greater than the 

9163. Are you aware that in the year 1893 the death , increased amount paid for beer ? — lam afraid I have not 


increase in beer of 
a decrease of 18 per 


extent as to affect the physical health of the country ? 

I am afraid I am no judge of that. 

9163. Are you aware that in the year 1893 the death . 


19 per 1,000, and that in Ireland that calculation by me, but I have 


it was only at the rate of 18 per 1,000? — I think I . u#MtM ull , v , 

that in one of the tables presented to the Commission. figures relating to Great Britain or Scotland ? — No, I have 

9164. If the health of Ireland were affected by the habits no t. 
of the people, do you think that the lowering of the duty 9177. (Mr. Sexton.) The duty on a barrel of beer is, how 

on spirits would be likely to lessen the consumption of ' , •/_(; qj 

whiskev and increase the consumption of bacon? — I do ' ' , , in. rj 


917G- (Chairman.) Have you 


doubt I can furnish it. 
i pared that with the 


whiskey and increase the consumption of bacon ? — I do 
not think so ; the general result of lowering the duty on a 
commodity is that there is a larger consumption of that 
commodity. 


9178. (Mr. Currie.) And the duty on spirits is 10s. 6rf., 
it not ? — Yes. 

9179. (Mr. Sexton.) Then it would appear that the 


9165. Iftlieve i. nny , nation u. to the biverius ; oS duty da^in ““ 


on spirits, Scotland would have as fair a case to present as 
Ireland I suppose ?. — Yes, that would be so. 

9166. I think we may assume that your opinion is 
that all the customs and excise duties in the United 
Kingdom must he levied at the same rate throughout ? — 
I think there is no question about that ; and if there were 
any attempt made in the direction of differentiation, tho 


the increased duty on beer about 20.0,000/. , Yes. 

9180. So that the decrease is double the amount of the 
increase ? — Yes, I think about that. 

9181 (Mr Blake.) Perhaps you could get out the figures 
of the total amount of the duties ?-Yes, 1 will endeavour 


any auempt made in the direction of cuilerenwation tno Sutherland.) I understand the real 

first people to complain about it would probably, be those 9182. (air uiom n n«ihlv owina to 

who live in Ireland themselves. I do not know whether it point of your observation to be 

is generally known to the Commission-but it is the fact- the increase in the consumption of beer, and that if tne 
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Sir E. W. beer duty were increased and the spirit duty diminished 
Umndinn. t jj e revenue derived from Ireland might still remain as large 
— ' as it is now?— Yes, if it is not due to some temporary 
la June 18 95. change. 

Method of 9IS3. In (he interests of Ireland it might not be going in 
laST* the direction of alleviation ? — Not necessarily so. 
taxation. 9184. But it would be going in the direction of allevia- 

tion as far as Scotland is concerned, where I fancy the 
national beverage is still adhered to, and the consumption 
of beer has not largely increased P — I fancy so, but I have 
not looked at the figures as to Scotland. 

9185. Assuming, for the sake of argument, Ireland pays 
too much in taxation, I suppose the position could be 
altered by making a large grant of, say, a couple of millions 
or so out of the taxation of the United Kingdom for local 
purposes. I see some such suggestion of the kind is made 
in the current number of the “National Review.” Of 
course if that were done, a couple of millions or so would 
have to be taken out of the pockets of the people of Great 
Britain towards which the poor down-trodden people of 
Scotland contribute in order to elevate Ireland? — I am 
afraid there would be no other means of meeting the grant. 
Contribu- 9186. There is only one other question I want to ask, 
Irohnd to a "d that is, supposing we had in Ireland the equivalent of 
Imp-rial Grattan’s Parliament (and as this is rather a political 
expenditure, question you need not answer it unless you like) do you 
think it is possible that the representatives of that parlia- 
ment would be satisfied to rest under any enforced con- 
tribution, and that they would not claim to make their 
own bargains, as Grattan’s Parliament did? Supposing 
that the present representatives of Ireland, in the 
House of Commons, for whom I have the greatest respect, 
agreed to pay a fixed contribution to the revenue of the 
country, do you suppose that their successors in this 
supposed parliament would be content to make any con- 
tribution of the kind ? — I think that is perhaps a question 
somewhat beyond what I ought to answer. 

9187. You were asked a question, I think, at the 
beginning of your evidence, whether the Cape contributed 
towards the Imperial expenditure ? — Yes. 

9188. It does not, does it ? — No. 

9189. We should like her to contribute very much, 
should we not ? — Certainly. 

9190. Do you know, on the other hand, that such 
colonies as the Straits Settlements, and Hong Kong, and 
Ceylon, are made to contribute by the Treasury and the 
War Office pretty smartly? — I do not know that I 
ought to admit the words “ pretty smartly,” but there is 
no doubt they do contribute. 

9191. Supposing Ireland were to have a representative 
and an executive authority like the Cape, do you not draw 
a little analogy as to what the position might be in that 
case so far as the Exchequer of the Imperial Parliament is 
concerned ? — I do not think the two cases are on all fours. 

9192. In the time of Grattan’s Parliament they offered, 

I think very fairly', to contribute towards the Imperial 
Government, always provided that they did it as a matter 
of bargain as between one independent body and another 
independent body' ; that was so was it not? — Yes, I think 
that may be said to be the case. 

9193. {Chairman.) Can you tell the Commission whether 
the Isle of Man contributes anything towards Imperial 
expenditure ? — I think there is some small payment of 
about 8,0001. a year made, but as regards the Channel 
Islands there is no contribution at all, 

9194. {The O'Conor Don.) You have been asked 
questions from which one might deduce the conclusion 
that I had on the last occasion asked you questions on 
the assumption that Ireland was now taxed beyond her 
ability. Did I ask y'ou any question whatsoever that 
would lead to that conclusion ? I referred, did I not, to 
her relative ability', not to her absolute ability ? — I think 
it was “relative ability ” which you put to me. 

9195. Were not all my' questions directed to the relative 
ability of the two countries to bear taxation ? — I think so. 

9196. Therefore it does not follow, does it, from any of 
my questions, that I assume that Ireland was absolutely 
over-taxed beyond her present ability ? — I inferred, from 
what you said, that you were dealing with relative ability', 
and not actual ability. 

9197- Therefore, the conclusions drawn from my exami- 
nation by my friend are not exactly correct, are they ? — 1 
think perhaps the questions went rather beyond the terms 
of the reference to the Commission, which have reference 
to the relative ability of the two countries. 


9198. I understand that since you were here on the Sir r „• 
former occasion, you have looked into the question of the 
loans before and after the Union, and the rates at which 

they were raised. Perhaps, you will now give us the in- 
formation which you were then unable to give with regard inert 
to that ? — I think when I gave evidence on the last occasion, Irishdeb? 
in answer to questions put by the right hon. gentleman, I led MM-1817; 
the Commission to believe that the credit ofjdie loans raised interest 
in respect of Ireland between 1801 and 1817, rested, in the 011 loans, 
first instance, on the credit of the Irish Exchequer only, 
and presumably — I was speaking then under reserve — with 
the British Exchequer behind it. I am afraid I was not 
accurate in my fa -ts, and having examined the question 
more carefully, with the leave of the Commission I hope 
I may be able to explain the position of affairs better than 
I could then. I have two documents to put in which 1 
hope will interest the Commission. I will first of all 
explain what they are and I will then make one or two 
comments upon them. I first of all propose to put in a 
statement which shows “ the amount received in cash as 
“ compared with the amount of debt created on account 
“ of Ireland both before the Union and after the Union, 

“ until the Exchequers were amalgamated.” 

9199. {Mr. Sexton.) For each year? — For each year. 

9200. ( The O’ Conor Don.) Both before and after the 
Union? — Yes. Then I propose to put in a second state- 
ment which shows the rate per cent, for interest received 
on such of the loans given in No. 1 as were raised solely 
by' Stock and Bills on account of Ireland (l) in Ireland, 
and (2) in Great Britain. That shows I think, in the 
fairest possible manner the rates at which the money was 
raised at the time. I cannot apply’ that system strictly to 
all the loans, because some of the loans were raised partly 
by annuities, and it is impossible to capitalise them ; but I 
think the bulk of the loans was raised by stock or bills, and 
if one can arrive at a rate from these loans, one may infer 
that such rate represented the credit on which Ireland or 
Great Britain could borrow. It is a fair inference to draw 
that the rate which applies to the greater part would apply 
to the whole. Before the Union, Irish loans, whether raised 
in Ireland or in Great Britain, rested solely on 
the credit of the Irish Exchequer, and I make out that 
during that time the average rate at which she was able to 
raise money was in Ireland itself about 6i~ per cent. ; while 
when she came to the British market, it was at about 5 per 
cent. She only came to the British market just at the end 
of that period. That, I think, explains the position of 
affairs as regards the loans raised by Ireland prior (o the 
Union. After the Union the bulk of the loans was raised 
not in Ireland, but in Great Britain. In fact, out of 
the total amount of stock created, about 94 .000, 000/. 
was raised in Great Britain, and about 19,500,000 was 
raised in Ireland. 

9201. {Mr. Sexton .) Between 1801 and 1817? — Yes. 

9202. {The O' Conor Don.) For Irish services ?— Yes, for 
Irish services. When a loan was raised in Ireland itself, 
the dividends on the stock so issued were charged on the 
Consolidated Fund of Ireland alone, and there was no other 
guarantee ; though I presume that, if Ireland had got into 
difficulties so great that she could not pay her interest, the 
Imperial Parliament who passed the Act would have been 
bound to come to her rescue. With respect to loans raised 
in Great Britain on Irish account, it is quite clear that as far 
as the lender was concerned the security' was the credit of the 
Consolidated Fund of Great Britain and not Ireland. With 
the leave of the Commission I^will take an instance — namely 
the loan that was raised in 1806 under the Imperial Act 
of 1846, Geo. III. Gap. 33. I need not explain the terms 
on which that loan was raised ; but the dividends on the 
whole of the 20,000.000/ were charged on the Consolidated 
Fund of Great Britain, and out of the 20,000,000/. 
2,000,000/. were assigned to Ireland, and in respect of that 
2,000,000/. assigned to Ireland it was directed by the Act 
of Parliament that an amount equivalent to the dividends 
on the portion remitted to Ireland should be periodically 
paid out of the Irish Exchequer to Great Britain. There- 
fore, I think it is clear that as regards the bulk of the debt 
created between 1801 and 1817 the credit rested solely upon 
the British Exchequer. But it is a remarkable fact (though 
I think it admits of explanation) that really the loans 
which were raised in Great Britain for Ireland were raised 
on rather less favourable terms than the loans raised .in 
Ireland on account of Ireland. • I presume that must be 
due to the immensity of the sums raised in Great Britain 
by Government loans during that period — in fact Ireland 
may have had more loanable capital left in the country 
than Great Britain. 

9203. {Mr. Currie.) Might not it also have depended on 
the price of the public funds at the time ? — I am only 
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, comparing now the rate of interest paid upon the cash 
received. 

9204 . (Mr. Blake.) Do the loans made in Ireland run 
over the period to which you have referred ? — I think they 
may be said to run With tolerable uniformity over the 
whole period ; for instance, in 1803 there was raised in 
Ireland a loan of 1,500,000/. 

9205. At what price ? — I am afraid I have not the terms 
of that loan at hand. But I have an example here before 
me of a loan actually raised in Ireland, and that was in 
1806 when an Act was passed authorising the raising of 
2 000,000/. to be paid into the Bank of Ireland, and the 
terms’ were these : every contributor of 100/. was to receive 
at his option 139/. of 3£ per cent. Stock, or an Irish 
Treasury Debenture of 139/. bearing 3i per cent. 

9206. ( The O’ Conor Don.) What would that rate of 
interest be ? — I think it must have worked out at about 
51. 12s. I am not quite certain, but about that time there 
was a loan raised in Ireland at that rate.* 

9207. What would the rate be at the same time on loans 
raised in England ?— At that time the rate in Great 
Britain was slightly lower, — about 51. 9s., but over the 
whole period between 1801 and 1817 the average rate on 
which loans were raised on Irish account in Ireland was 
about 4 /. 15 s., and the average rate at which loans were 
raised on Irish account in Great Britain was very 
nearly 51. 


9208. (Chairman.) I suppose it does not follow because 
they were raised in Ireland that they were raised from 
Irishmen? — No, not necessarily so. 

9209. Or, vice versa, that because they were raised in 
Great Britain they were raised from Englishmen p — No, I 
do not think that follows. With the leave of the Com- 
mission I will hand these papers in. ( The papers were 
handed in, vide Appendix.) 

9210. (Mr. Sexton.) Have you answered the question 
whether the borrowing on Irish account in Ireland extended 
over the whole period of 16 years ? — Yes, off and on. 

9211. (Mr. Blake.) I mean relatively with the propor- 
tion of the English borrowings ?— This Return shows the 


exact state of things. 

9212. (Mr. Sexton.) What was the reason there was a 
small amount of money raised in England for the Irish 
not by way of part of a large loan but by way of separate 
loans ; there was about 4,000,000/. raised in the period by 
separate loans, and not as part of greater loans, of which a 
part was remitted to Ireland. Can you tell us anything 
about that? — I am afraid I have not the particulars here. 
1 ought, perhaps, to point out that Ireland, whether she 
raised loans in Great Britain or in Ireland during the 
period between 1801 and 1817, raised them on more 
favourable terms under the Imperial Acts of Parliament, 
than she did before the Union. The average rate at which 
she raised loans on her own credit in Ireland between 
1801 and 1817 was at about 4'i per cent., but prior to the 
Union it was 6£ per cent. 

9213. (The O’ Conor Don.) Prior to the Union, at what 
rate did Great Britain raise loans? — I am afraid I have not 
any figure before me, but it certainly was not anything 
like that. For instance, take the first loan which was 
raised in Great Britain on Irish account subsequent to 
the Union, the rate was about 5£ per cent. 


9214. (Mr. Blake.) Was not there a general tendency to 
an increase of the rate when these enormous borrowings 
were taking place ? — No doubt. 

9215. (Mr. Sexton.) I am rather at a loss to understand 
how you infer that the Union had a beneficial effect upon 
the credit of Ireland, seeing that the loans raised for the 
account of Ireland, in Ireland, after the Union, appear to 
have been raised upon more advantageous terms than the 
loans raised for account of Ireland in Great Britain after 
the Union ? — I think that was due to the enormous sums 
swept up in Great Britain. 


9216. How, then, did the Union benefit the credit of 
Ireland? — I think that if Ireland could only borrow prior 
to the Union at an average rate of 6/. 10s., and sub- 
sequently to the Union , at about 41. 15s., it must have 
been due in the main to the fact that Ireland had the 
In aerial credit behind it, or rather that the loan was under 
the a;gis , so to speak, of the Imperial Parliament. 

9217. Have you observed that taking the relative charge 
for the debt of Ireland and for the debt of Great Britain 


it which the 
.id. 


loan of 1801. ' 


Ireland wa 


at the time of the Union, and comparing them with the 
relative charge of each at the time of the consolidation of 
the exchequers, the charge of Ireland increased relatively 
more than the charge of Great Britain in that time?— Yes, 
I believe that is so. 

9218. That does not look as if the Union had benefited 
her credit, does it? — I am afraid I cannot reconcile that 
fact with the figures which I have before me here. 

9219. (Chairman.) What you have been saying is not at 
all inconsistent with what Mr. Sexton puts. It only goes, 
does it not, to the question of how the loans were raised, 
and whether the English credit came to the assistance of 
the Irish credit in raising those loans? — Yes. What I 
pointed out was that according to the figures before 
me Ireland was apparently borrowing on more onerous 
terms prior to the Union than subsequently to the Union. 

9220. That does not touch the question of whether she 
was compelled to borrow more after the Union, does it? 
No, it does not. 



rate of 
interest on 
loans. 


9221. (The O’ Conor Don.) Where did you ascertain 
the facts with regard to these loans ? — I hat e got them 
out from our old records with the help of the National 
Debt Office, and from old Parliamentary Returns. I hope 
that, when these papers are put in, it will be tolerably clear 
to you how the calculations are worked out. 

9222. Speaking merely from recollection, your figures do 
not seem to me to correspond with what we were given to 
understand in 1865 before the Committee which sat in that 
year ? — I do not think they had these figures before them. 

9223. But they had some figures before them ?— Yes, 
but I do not think the calculations have ever been worked 
out in this way before. 

9224. (Mr. Sexton.) Is this a correct account of the way 
in which money was raised on account of Ireland ? First it 
was raised in Ireland to the extent of 15,000,000/.? — 
About 19i millions. 

9225. I think that 19,000,000/. of .yours includes 

4.000. 000/. raised by separate loans. — When I said 

94.000. 000/. in Great Britain and 19,500,000/. in Ireland, 
I was speaking of the stock created, and not of the actual 
cash raised ; because of course there is a very great difference 
between the two. The cash raised by loans in Ireland 
amounted to about 15,750,000/ 

9226. In Great Britain for the account of Ireland by 
loans separate from the British loans, and solely dedicated 
to Ireland, there was raised 4,000,000/. ? — I am not 
acquainted with any particular loan of 4,000,000/. 

9227. And then the whole balance of 60,000,000/. 
or 70,000,000/. was raised from year to year under the 
authority of Acts of the Imperial Parliament raising one 
loan for the whole service, and remitting a part of it to 
Ireland ? — That is so. 


9228. The part remitted to Ireland being raised on 
identical terms with regard to annuities and Sinking Fund, 
and so on, as with regard to Great Britain ? — Yes. 

.922.9. (The O’ Conor Don.) Is that all you wish to say 
upon that point? — Yes. 

9230. Is there any other point arising out of my ex- 
amination the other day on which you wish to say any- 
thing ? — No, I think that is the main point. 

9231. (Mr. Sexton.) Could you furnish the Commission 
with particulars of the debt created and redeemed on 
account of Great Britain, and on the account of Ireland in 
each year from the Union to the consolidation of the 
Exchequers? — I tliink that information is practically given 
in the great return of the National Debt Office pre- 
sented to Parliament about three years ago. The full 
particulars are given in that Parliamentary paper— I do 
not happen to have it with me. 

9232. The papers you have given to us show at the end 
of each year the amount of debt outstanding — the result 
of the two factors ? — Yes. 

9233. It does not show the amount of debt created in the 
year, or the amount redeemed in the year? — No; the 
Governments of Great Britain and Ireland were borrowing 
with one hand and paying off with the other. 

9234. As that is the resultant factor, you have no doubt 
in your hands, the material necessary to inform the Com- 
mission how much amount of debt was created on account 
of Great Britain, and how much on account of Ireland, 
and how much is redeemed on account of Ireland in each 
year ?— That is fully given, I think, in the Parliamentary 
Returns year by year, and I will put in the paper. I will 
have the tables extracted and reprinted for the Commission. 


L 3 
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Sir E. IF. 9235. Could you extract that simple matter from it — 
namely the debt contracted on account of Great Britain, 
YA. and on account of Ireland from 1801 to 1817 ? — Yes, I 
13 June 18 95. think a reproduction of two or three pages from the 
Returns would give it. 

Financial 9236. (The O' Conor Don.) With regard to the mis- 
mfsceL’ cellaneous revenue and the expenditure on what you call 
ianeous “ local services ” in the two countries, upon the last 

revenue. occasion you explained that the form in which the mis- 

cellaneous revenue was recorded, has been altered of late 
years ? — Yes, that is so. 

9237- And I think you gave the Commission to under- 
stand that this alteration could not alfect the relative 
proportion of revenue contributed by Great Britain and 
- Ireland ? — Yes, that is the case. 

9238. Does it not appear from these returns that a 
larger proportion of the revenue raised in Ireland is spent 
on these local services than is spent in Great Britain out of 
what is raised in Great Britain? — I am afraid I do not quite 
follow the honourable member. 

9239. In part of these financial returns it is shown that 
there is a larger proportionate expenditure upon what you 
call local services in Ireland than in Great Britain. Is it 
not the fact, without going' into details, that the ex- 
penditure upon local services in Ireland is greater than the 
expenditure upon those services in England, proportion- 
ately ?■ — Undoubtedly so. What we call local expenditure, 
no doubt, is relatively greater in Ireland than in Great 
Britain. 

9240. That being so, does it not follow as a necessary 
consequence that if you change the form of account, 
and instead of giving Ireland the credit of the whole 
of the miscellaneous receipts, you set off the receipts 
against the local services, and only deal with the balance, 
it must affect the relative contribution of Ireland to 
the whole contribution of the United Kingdom ? — No, 
I do not see that, I am afraid. The system of what we call 
“appropriating revenue” or “extra receipts” in aid of 
expenditure is "this. Supposing under the old system 
there was an expenditure of 100,0001. and 10,0001. 
extra receipts belonging to the same service, the present 
system would be that the expenditure would he voted 
net ; therefore, so far as Ireland is concerned, surely 
it is the same thing if, instead of having spent upon her 
100,000/ , and being credited with 10,000/., she is debited 
with 90,000/. for local expenditure. 

9241. Not when you come to tot up the whole ? — Yes, I 
think it would be exactly the same. 

9242. Supposing the whole of the expenditure on local 
services in Ireland was met by devoting a certain proportion 
of the revenue received in Ireland directly to the payment 
of this and that, then, striking the balance in the way you 
do in the changed accounts, and only transferring the 
balance over and above to the credit of Ireland’s contribu- 
tion to the general revenue, would it not follow that you 
would altogether alter the proportion of that contribution 
to the general revenue from what it now is ? — I am afraid 
I cannot see that. 

9243. There was a time, was there not, when you showed 
on the one side the gross charge, and showed on the other 
side the whole of the miscellaneous receipts P — Yes. 

9244. If those miscellaneous receipts came 'from Ireland 
in a larger proportion than the ratio of the ordinary 
revenue, then by merging those receipts in the expenditure, 
and only showing the balance as Ireland’s contribution, 
do you not depreciate the contribution of Ireland to the 
whole revenue ? — I am afraid I do not follow that. 

9245. Let us say that the proportion of ordinary revenue 
between Ireland and Great Britain is 1 and 12; let us say 
that the contribution of Ireland to miscellaneous receipts 
in proportion to Great Britain is 1 to 6 — .taking purely 
arbitrary figures. Supposing 6,000,000/. and 1,000,000/., 
it is manifest if you allow that 1 ,000,000/. to remain in the 
Irish receipts, the Irish receipts taken altogether will show 
a larger proportion to the British receipts than if you take 
that 1,000,000/. first off the Irish expenditure, and only 
show the balance, because the effect of that will be to 
reduce the expenditure, and also to reduce the receipts 
more in Ireland than in Great Britain, the miscellaneous 
receipts being higher there than on the average ? — I am 
very sorry; but I am afraid I eaHnOt follow you. 

9246. Can you follow my idea?— No, I cannot follow 
your idea. It is quite impossible that the system which 
has been adopted- -which is a pure matter of account — can 
upset the calculation in any sorc of way. 

9247. ,It. canpot upset the relative proportion? — No, it 
cannot upset the relative proportion. 


9248. (illr. Sexton.) Do you not take a certain sum out ir. 

of the Irish revenue? — Yes, but you reduce the ex- 
pendifure pro tanto. ’ i? 

9249. We are not considering ,the expenditure now at 

all. Will you kindly remove from your mind all question Pil “wciai 
of expenditure ? — But the whole of these returns are built mi^’ 
upon the principle of showing the local expenditure and '“icons 
the balance of revenue after that expenditure is met. I reve “«e. 
understood that you were asking whether it affected the 
contribution of Ireland to Imperial expenditure. 

9250. ( The O’ Conor Don.) I am afraid you mistook 
my question, which was not with regard to Imperial ex- 
penditure, but with regard to Ireland’s contribution to tin- 
gross revenue ? — If you are talking about the gross revenue 
it would be so, but you see we were at cross purposes. I 
thought you meant it would upset the proportion of con- 
tribution to Imperial expenditure. 

9251. (Mr. Sexton.) Tour mind is firmly fixed upon a 
certain proportion between expenditure and revenue, but 
we desire to regard it as revenue only P — If you regard it 
as revenue only, I admit that would be so ; but it is not 
taxation. 

9252. It is revenue P — Yes, it is revenue, but the amount 
would be small. 

9253. (The O' Conor Don.) But the change would affect 
the gross amount of revenue, would it not ? — Yes, the 
gross amount of revenue raised or derived from Ireland. 

9254. And the proportion of the gross amount between 
the two countries ? — I do not think it would upset the 
proportionate amounts of the two countries. 

9255. (Mr. Sexton.) Necessarily one thing follows the 
other, does it not ? — I do not think so, because you would 
apply the same system to Great Britain. I think they 
would come out relatively very nearly the same. 

9256. Unless the miscellaneous revenue of Great Britain 
and Ireland bore the same proportion to each other that 
the general revenue did, would it not be obvious that the 
abstraction would altpr the proportion ? — Certainly, but I 
think you would find it would work out just the same as 
it is now. However, the amount in question is very 
immaterial. 

9257. (The O’ Conor Don.) You say, do you, the reason 
why it does not affect it is, first, because the amount is 
small, and secondly, because the amount of miscellaneous 
revenue in the two countries is practically in the same 
proportion ? — Yes, that is the case. 

9258. One question with regard to the Local Loans 
Fund. You told us that it barely pays its expenses? — 

Yes, that is so. 

9259. And that it is burdened with an annuity of 
130,000/. for paying off old bad debts? — Yes. 

9260. I suppose so far as the necessity for paying that 
annuity goes, that that tends to raise the rate at which the 
loans can now be made? — Undoubtedly it does. 

9261. So that it practically comes to this, that the 
present borrowers of the money have to pay a higher rate 
of interest in order to recoup the State for loans that were 
written off or remitted long ago ? — That is so, no doubt. 

9262. Upon what principle, may I ask, is a charge 
made upon the present borrowers more than on. anyone 
else to recoup the State for old loans that have been written 
off? — The right honourable gentleman is aware that it 
is an arrangement made only eight years ago by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Goschen, and he thought 
it was only fair that some reparation should be made to 
the State in respect of loans that had been lost. 

9263. But why should that particular form of reparation, 
namely, making the present borrowers recoup the State 
for loans which for some good reason ought to be blotted 
out, be adopted ? — It may be put it in that way ; but 
similarly if a bad debt occurs now, say in respect of a 
Scotch harbour, the taxpayer has to make it good. 

9264. (Chairman.) Might not you put the question in 
another way. Why, on the other side, should the general 
taxpayer pay for loans which have been lost rather than 
the class of persons who are interested in loans ? — No 
doubt the loss would more properly have been made good 
by those people who were themselves the borrowers. 

9265. It is a question of who shall bear the loss? — Yes, 
and ultimately the State has to bear the loss. 

^ 9266. [Mr. Sexton.) At present the State bears it? — 

9267. (The O’ Conor . Don.) Can you givd us a list of 
the remitted loans for which the 130, 00()/. a year is raised 
as an annuity? — There was a rough calculation made; 
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sire- iy- liut uic — " --- T „ , • v t re ., sona bi y be ex- dillerent ways, as Oil' uaviu uamoi 

’gf £*. (v«., IX, am.) I do liot ,eo the point quite dearly. 


• Fir hut the general idea was this: to set up as large an 
tif. SSnit, £ the Local Loans Fund ought reasonably 1» «- 
tCB ' nccted to bear ; the annuity that was set up (uz., 130,0 01.) 
tSm. being a small amount as eonnpored with the mass ot loans 
— which had turned out to be bad and were lost. 

jff"“ oo 68 («,. Came.) When itisallegedlhat the borrower 

oavs an icessive rate, is it not a less rate than the market 
S_That depends, of course, on who the borrower 
if If the borrower is a local authority which can offer 


s Sir David Barbour seemed 


1 do not see tne point quite cieany • 13 June 1895. 

9284. (Chairman.) It is the saine, is it not, so far as An ,— 
regards identity of taxation, but not the same so iar tion 0 j 

as regards the amount of taxation ? — I think that is the Exchequer 
way to put it. Union. 

9285. ( The O’Conor Don.) Am I correct in saying that 
this amalgamation might have been brought about in three 


tlie security of rates, then the rate at which it could (U £ erent ” vays> first by a reduction of the British debt 

obtain a loan from the Government might not be so good d(wn ^ the samt : standard as the Irish ? — Yes. 

a rate as it could borrow at on its own account. 9286 Secondly, by an increase in the Irish debt arising 

9269. In fact, they only come to yon when they cannot ftct Iletend no t toed in the same 

borrow outside, do they ? Very often so. , proportion to her resources as Great Britain was ? Yes. 

9270- (Chairman.) At, any rate they are not bound to 9287. And thirdly, by the increase of the Irish debt 
come to you, are they P No. _ owing to too great burdens being placed upon Ireland by 

9271 . If they can get better terms outside, tney are at the tcl , ms of the Union ?— Yes ; that would be so. 

liberty to do so ? \es. ... 0088 I understood you to say that as circumstances 

9272. (Mr. Sexton.) In the case of the City ot Dublin, t| rne(] . aftel . t he great war expenditure, the last mode 

you would not allow them to go to i, y which the Irish debt might be increased was the one 

They could not promote a Bill to issue btock three Je&rs ,/bich really came into force— that is to say, that the pro- 

ago. As soon as you gave* them power to iasue Far J ^ Ireland of 2 to 15 turned out to be too 

liamentary Stock they p»d off every peon, ^ ? I Y c S , I think M ™ the c,e. 

LTfaci'lities mven’to Bills which encourage borrowing in 9289. And that the Irish debt was increased np to the 
EiSsJ.. of from the Goyernment. foil proportion of the English debt m consequence of 

Z. I have aszg&r ha P : Yes • 

restrictionfbey would get money at a less rate, than they 9290. That being the result, was that an alternative to 
res ’ • • r — — « ...o should be only which any honest statesman could have looked forward m 


to! Seliehted to encourage that. Please do not be under 1800?— I do not think any statesman could have foreseen 

the impression that we wish to be lenders in Ireland. It is that we were going to be at war for 15 years, involving 

not a profitable business for the State. that gigantic expenditure. 

90'-! But 31. 11s. per annum is higher than the market 9291. Do you think Mr.. Pitt or Lord Caatlereagh could 


9074 But 31. 11s. per annum is higher than the market 
value of money is it not? -There was a case that came 
before me only the other day from some local authority 
in Ireland, and we said, “ So far as we are concerned, you 
“ shall have every facility to enable you to borrow 111 the 


that gigantic expenditure. 

9291. Do you think Mr. Pitt or Lord Castlereagh could 
have looked forward to what actually did happen ; that is 
to say, that this proportion of 2 to 15 would turn out to 
be excessive ?— It is very conjectural to offer any opinion 
upon that. 

9292. Would it not be really the greatest slur to place 


e O’ Conor Don.) Is it not the fact, whether the upon a statesman, that he looked forward to that ? I 


State wishes to make these loans or not, that it is making think it would; it was of course not possible for a man 

a profit on them to pay off these old debts?— Yes, if you like Lord Castlereagh to see what was going to take place 

call that a profit. during the next 15 years. 

T4 ™ -ki'„g * as 


recoup the State for having wipe^d ou t *o» » { CaSreaJl^ooked K.K> an ultimate' amalgamation 


-It admits of being put in that way, no doubt O 
course the Right Honourable gentleman is aware that it 11 
a statutory enactment, and it was an arrangement mad. 


of the Exchequers. 

9294. But did they look forward to that as likely to 
„ diminution of the British debt? — That I 


only a"very few years ago by Parliament— indeed less than arise from a diminution of the British debt?— That I 

eight years ago. cannot say. 

9278 Sir David Barbour asked you the other day, 9295. How could it arise in any other way if the 
whether in making the financial arrangements for the proportion placed upon Ireland was a just proportion, ana 

.. . t , J. J +1,0 nltimn+A ft o„n,r,oiiod t.n v that just proportion, and 


Union, Lord Castlereagh did not contemplate the ultimate u irelw , u „ »= ~ r-, ---- - v • ■ f ' n 

amalgamation of the Exchequers, and indiscriminate able to raise it by taxation?— I am afraid I do not follow 
taxation of Great Britain and Ireland, and I understand the point. 


taxation 01 urcat — , - 

you to agree to that?— I think that was certainly the 
ultimate intention of Lord Castlereagh. 


9279. And that, this result might be brought about 
either by a reduction of the British debt, or an increase of 
the Irish debt, and that in either case the result might be 
the same ? — That is so. 

92S0. But would the result be the same if it were 
brought about in either way ; is not the result ve.y 
different according to the way in which it was brought 


that was certainly the {)2 96. How could the debts be equalised if the proportion 
iagfi- placed upon Ireland by the Act of Union was a just 

ght be brought about proportion, and if the Imperial Parliament compelled 
h debt, or an increase of Ireland every year to pay her just proportion ? — I do not 
:ase the result might be see the drift of the question. 

9297. There would be no necessity for borrowing in 
e the same if it were greater proportion in Ireland if she paid her proportion of 
s not the result ve y taxation? — 1 admit that. 

1 which it was brought 9098. Then either that proportion was unfair, and 


about; if the result were brought about bv a diminution lreland wa3 una ble to pay it, or the Imperial Parliament 
of the English debt, would not that lead to a diminution • st an( j f a ; r and Ireland being able to pay it, did 

in taxation subsequently to the amalgamation . las, l no t ask her to pay it, is not that so?— I think that might 

presume it would. be so . 

9281. I think it is rather an important point, of view to 9299. Then how could any statesman in 1800 have 


see the form in which this amalgamation was brought i„oked forward to amalgamation except upon the principle 

about. If the amalgamation had been brought about by ^ t ^ ( , En "lisli debt being reduced, if he assumed that the 

the diminution or by the absolute extinction of the two proportion 0 of taxation payable by Ireland was a just one i 

debts. Ireland then would never have had to pay any But I think there are certain passages in Lord Castle- 


debts, Ireland then would never have had to pay any 
proportion of the interest upon the pre-Union British debt, 
is not that so? — l think I should prefer to reserve ray 
opinion on that point until I have had time to consider it 
more fully. 

9282. It is quite clear, is it not, if the debts were 
extinguished and an amalgamation took place after the 


reagh’s statements and in Mr. Pitt’s from which it may be 
inferred that they did contemplate the feasibility of amalga- 
mation if it so happened that the Irish debt increased so 
as to bring it up to the same level proportionately as 
that of Great Britain. 

9300. Was not the raising of the revenue by Ireland 


extinction, upon the principle that the two countries were ^ union, whether by taxation or by debt, absolutely 

on an equality, it. would be upon an equality on which t|le disposal’ of the Imperial Parliament ?—! hat is so 
neither country would have to pay anything towards the . . 
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SirE. W. 9302. If the proportion placed upon Ireland by the Act 
K.C.B T’ Union was a just one, and if, instead of raising it by 
— taxation, it was raised by loans, was not that the fault of 
is J une is os. t j. iC i, n p er i a i Parliament? — The Imperial Parliament no 
Amalgam*- doubt would be responsible for it. 

Exchequers 9303. And it would be the effect of their action? — 
under Aet of Certainly. 

9304. And could statesmen in 1800 have honestly 
looked forward to the fact that the Imperial Parliament, in 
order to bring about its proportion of debt or equalise the 
debts, would not raise by taxation what ought fairly to 
be raised p — No, I think not. 

9305. Therefore, does it not follow as a necessary 
consequence that any statesman looking foward to 
equalisation by the raising of the Irish debt, must have 
assumed that that proportion was too high or that the 
Imperial Parliament would not do its duty in raising it ?- • 
I do not know that that necessarily follows. 

930C. What other alternative could happen ? If the pro- 
portion of 2 to 15 was a just proportion, and Ireland was 
able to pay it, and she did pay it, the Irish debt would not 
be raised in higher proportion than the English, would itp 
—No. 

9307. On the other hand it being a just proportion, 
and the Irish revenue being raised by loans instead of by 
taxation, does it not follow that the Imperial Parliament 
did not do its duty P — I think it is difficult to hazard an 
opinion upon those points at this distance of time. 

9308. The reason I ask you is this. It seems to me Sir 
David Barbour's questions reflected most strongly on the 
political characters of Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh ? — I 
did not infer that. 1 thought the point Sir David Barbour 
wished to bring out was whether it was a fair inference to 
draw from the speeches of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Pitt, 
that they did contemplate, sooner or later, identity of tax- 
ation and amalgamation of the Exchequers. That, was the 
broad inference I drew from his questions, and I did not 
intend to say more in my answers. 

9309. (Mr. Sexton.) You remember that very assurance 
that Ireland in the time of peace would save half a million, 
and in time of war would save a million? — Yes, but it is 
impossible to follow those calculations. 

9310. But admitting those statements, does it not follow 
that if those assurances were made good, that Ireland 
would have been able to raise her quota by taxation ? — 
Yes; but I think the whole of those calculations were 
completely upset by the vast expenditure which had to be 
incurred. 

9311. (The O’ Conor Don.) I admit that those calculations 
were upset, and that they were not justified by events, bur 
I rather gathered from your admissions to Sir David 
Barbour that you thought their calculations included what 
actually did happen ? — No, I did not mean that. 

9312. Is there anything to show that Mr. Pitt or Lord 
Castlereagh ever contemplated that the Irish debt would 
be raised in the manner in which it was through the pro- 
portion turning out to be excessive? — My recollection is 
that there was a passage or two in one of the speeches of 
either Lord Castlereagh or Mr. Pitt which bore that 
out. 

9313. That the proportion was excessive? — No: hut 
that the debt which would have to be raised in Ireland 
might be relatively greater than the debt which Great 
Britain might have to raise. 

9314. (Mr. Currie.) Are you generally doing a great 
injustice to a man when you assume the burden of his debt 
without increasing the contribution ? — No. 

9315. I fail to see the hardship ? — Quite so, but I do 
not gather that that was quite the point put to me by the 
right honourable gentleman. 

9316. (Chairman.) The O’Conor Don’s questions rather 
point to this, do they not, whether Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Castlereagh would have made the arrangement they did at 
the Union, if they had foreseen the facts that actually 
occurred ? — I think it is very possible they would not. 

5317- It is extremely difficult, of course, to say exactly 
what they did chink, or what tbpy did not think, is it not ? 
— Yes ; it is purely conjectural. 

9318. Might it not have been the case they thought the 
great probability was that the war would come to an end. 
that the English debt and burden would be reduced, and 
that of Ireland reduced with it ? — Yes. 

9319. But that they also might have had in their minds, 
the opposite might take place, and if it did take place, then 
it might be necessary to amalgamate the Exchequers in the 


way it has been done. That alternative probably was not 
entirely absent from their minds ? — Quite so. 

9320. When you see what the arguments of some of the 
opponen f s to ihe Union were, it is possible that that 
second alternative may have been in their minds too?— 
— Yes, I think that is a fair way of putting it. 

9321. ( The O’Conor Don.) Did not Lord Castlereagh 
contemplate, even when amalgamation of the Exchequers 
took place, and indiscriminate taxation would be applied, 
that that indiscriminate taxation vvould be one which 
would make the two countries contribute exactly in pro- 
portion to their taxable capacities? — I do not think there 
is any passage which goes so far as that. 

9322. Will you look at page 2 of Mr. Holland’s paper? 
You will see there Lord Castlereagh says, talking of indis- 
criminate taxation, “ By no system whatever could they 
“ be made to contribute so strictly according to their 
“ means, as by being subject to the same taxes equally 
“ bearing upon the great objects of taxation in both 
“ countries.” Then on the next page he says, li Ireland 
“ has by these means the utmost possible security, that 
“ she cannot be taxed beyond the measure of her com- 
“ pnrative ability, and that the rate of her contribution 
“ must ever correspond with her relative wealth and 
“ prosperity.” I ask you upon those two statements made 
by Lord Castlereagh is it not clear that when indiscrimi- 
nate taxation was in his mind, he contemplated that that 
indiscriminate taxation should only make the two countries 
contribute in proportion to their relative wealth and 
prosperity ? — I do not see how, if both countries were to 
be made subject to the same taxes, a differential system of 
taxation could have been possible; and if he contemplated 
indiscriminate taxation. 1 do not see how it was possible to 
provide that the mass of people should contribute relatively 
exactly according to their taxable capacities. 


K.C.B. ' 
i3Juir l8& 

Ainnlcanu. 


9323. Is it not clear from the first paragraph that 
according to his notion, which apparently is a wrong 
notion, but it was his idea, that under no system “could 
“ they be made to contribute so strictly according to their 
“ means, as by being subject to the same taxes equally 
“ bearing upon the great objects of taxation in both 
“ countries? ” He starts with that proposition? — Yes, I 
presume he thought on the whole that Ireland's resources 
were relatively much the same as those of Great Britain. 

9324. And it was upon that understanding that lie 
looked forward to this indiscriminate taxation? — Yes, I 
presume so. 

9325. And he says in the second paragraph I read to 
you that Ireland could never have to contribute anything 
more under the provisions of the Treaty of Union than in 
proportion to her relative wealth and prosperity? — Yes; so 
Lord Castlereagh said. 

9326. Now, it turns out, does it not, by your admission 
the other day, and by the evidence given by other 
witnesses, that under the system of indiscriminate taxation 
Ireland does contribute more largely in proportion to her 
relative wealth and prosperity than Great Britain does ? — 
That is my own personal opinion, as regards indirect 
taxation. 


9327. (Mr. Sexton.) Is it not quite clear, if you apply 
that system of indiscriminate taxation to two countries, 
that you assume their resources are equal ? — No doubt. 

9328. And that there is no difference? — You cannot 
draw a distinction. 


9329. ( The O’Conor Don.) That was the assumption to 
which Lord Castlereagh apparently looked forward, 
namely, to indiscriminate taxation, as being a system 
under which Ireland would not pay more than in her 
proportion to her wealth and prosperity ? — I think that 
is fair. 

9330. (Mr. Currie.) Might not that assumption of Lord 
Castlereagh have been more justified in the times he lived 
than now, that is to say, was not the relative capacity of 
Ireland towards England greater than it is now? — l think 
there is no question about that, Great Britain then was a 
very poor country compared to what she is now. 

9331. (Mr. Sexton.) Still, was there not a tremendous 
fallacy in the assumption that a system of indiscriminate 
caxation will find out the relative resources of two 
countries ? — I think so. 

9332. (Chairman.) I have some questions which Mr. 
Childers wished to put to you, and I will put them gtjoyea* 
verbatim. This is Mr. Childers’ language: I wish to 

ask some questions with regard to the comparative effects 
upon Great Britain and Ireland of the repeal of various 
taxes during the last 70 years. I think that this subject 
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falls into two branches: (1) the repeal of taxes which 
extended to Great Britain only and not Ireland ; (2) the 
repeal of taxes which affected both countries ? — Yes. 

9333. First with regard to the repeal of taxes which did 
not extend to Ireland. There are some striking figures 
given in one of the appendices prepared by Mr. Chisholm 
for the Select Committee of 1865, pages 144-145. 
Has your attention been called to these ? — Yes, I know the 
figures to which Mr. Childers refers. 

9334. Mr. Chisholm calculates that during the five 
years 1817 to 1821 the revenue derived from taxation 
which was not imposed upon Ireland amounted to rather 
over 20 millions a year on the average ?— That is so. 

9335. Then he shows that in the year 1845 this 
taxation, which affected Great Britain only, had sunk to 
about 14,500,000/. a year, including about 5,000,000/. 
produced by the income tax imposed upon Great Britain 
in 1843, but not extended to Ireland till 10 years later P — 
Yes, that is the case. 


9336. Then again he shows that in 1863, 20 years 
later, the taxation which did not extend to Ireland was 
producing not quite 4,000,000/. a year ?— -Yes. 

9337. It is now, I think, producing much about the 
same sum (about 200,000/. more), so that there has been 
no material change since 1863 P — That is about the case. 
The taxes not imposed in Ireland at the present time are 
about 4,100,000/., and in 1863-64 they only amounted to 
about 150,000/. less. 

9338. The important thing to notice is that taxation 
from which Ireland was exempt was producing about 

20.000. 000/. a year in 1820; 14,000,000/. in 1845 ; and 

4.000. 0001. in 1863 and subsequently? — That is so, 
according to the figures quoted. 


9339. Which there is every reason to suppose are sub- 
stantially correct ; you have no reason, have you, to find 
fault with them P — No, I believe the figures refer to actual 
receipts derived from taxation; therefore they may be 
presumed to be correct. 


9340. This great change is chiefly due, is it not, to the 
abolition at various dates of some important excise duties 
which fell upon Great Britain, but did not extend to 
Ireland ? — Yes, that is the largest item. 

9341. I see on reference to the Report of the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners for 1870, Vol. II., p. 209, that in 
1823 the excise duty on salt, which affected England only 
was reduced at an estimated loss to revenue of 1,403,000/., 
and that in 1825 the rest of the duty was repealed at an 
estimated loss of 381,000/. ? — That is so, but it must be 
remembered that in Ireland there was an import duty upon 
salt; which may be presumed to have been the equivalent 
of the excise duty in England. 

9342. (The O’ Conor Don.) At what time was that? — I 
am referring now to about 1823. 


9343. (Chairman.) The greatest supply of salt in Ireland 
is imported, is it not ? — There are no salt mines in Ireland 
at all. Salt was imported from England, and there was an 
import duty on it. 

9344. (Mr. Sexton.) It was an English product? — It was 
an English product. 

9345. (Chairman.) Then there was an import duty in 
Ireland ? — Yes. 


9346. Was it of the same amount as the excise? — I 
could not say whether it was the same amount, but it was 

. a corresponding duty. 

9347. And probably it was intended to be a similar and 
corresponding duty P— I think so. 

9348. In 1826 a small duty of cider was reduced and one 
on gilt wire was repealed? — Yes, that was the case. 

9349. They affected Great Britain only? — Yes, those 
affected Great Britain only. 

9350. In 1830 there was an abolition of a large duty 
which affected Great Britain but did not extend to Ireland, 
that on beer, then estimated to bring in over 3,000,000 P — 
Yes. 

^Swhioi, 9351. In the same year the rest of the cider duty was 
•M not repealed? — Yes; it is a trifling sum, about 25,000/., I 

extend to think. 

Ireland. 

9352. Then, in 1831, the duty on printed cottons, which 
brought in 526,000/., and did not extend to Ireland, was 

• repealed ? — Yes, that is so. 

9353. In 1832 the duty on candles, affecting Great 
Britain only, and producing 470,000/., was abolished P~ 
Yes. 

a 88039. 


9354. In 1833 the duty on soap, not affecting Ireland, SirE. W. 
was halved at a loss to revenue of 593,000/. ? — Ye=, that is x'.c.Ji!’’ 


9355. I see that the rest of the soap duty was not 

abolished till 1853, when it produced 1,170,000/. P -That Repeal of 
was one of the reductions effected by Mr. Gladstone in his 

first budget. extend to 

9356. In 1834 two small duties, affecting Great Britain 
only, viz., those on stone bottles and starch, were repealed P 
-Yes. 

9357. In 1850 the duty on brinks, which did not extend 
to Ireland, and then produced 456,000/. was repealed? — 

Yes, that is so. 

9358. In 1861 the duty on hops, not extending to 
Ireland, was reduced at a loss of 105,000/., and wholly 
repealed in 1863 at a further loss of 250,000/. ? — Yes. 

9359. I think that these are the chief excise duties, if 
not all, which fell upon Great Britain and not upon 
Ireland, and have now been removed. That has to be 
taken with the qualification you have stated with regard 
to the salt? — Yes, that is the case. 

9360. I see that an observation is made on p. 12 of 
the recent Return 313 of 1894 made by the Treasury to 
Parliament with reference to the duties on salt, beer, 
candles, bricks, soap, and hops. It is said “ the incidence 
'• of such duties may safely be assumed to have lain solely 
“ on the part of the United Kingdom to which they were 
“ confined, and no correction, therefore, is necessary in 
“ respect of them. In support of such treatment it may be 
« mentioned that in all these cases a drawback was allowed 
“ on articles sent from Great Britain to Ireland, except 
“ hops, the trade in which enjoyed the equivalent advan- 
“ tage of being exempted from duty when sent from Great 
“ Britain to Ireland.” So that the removal of all these 
duties may be said to have benefited Great Britain but not 
Ireland. That again, I may observe myself, is true, subject 
again to the qualification you have mentioned with regard 
to the salt ?—' Yes. 

9361. Because, if I understand you, the import duty 
upon salt in Ireland was abolished at the same time as the 
excise duty in England ? — Yes. 

9362. I return to Mr. Childers’ questions. I do not 
wish to dwell now on the extension of the income tax to Great 
Ireland, or the elevation of stamp and spirit duties to the ^tain "• ltl 
British level, but I should like to ask you one or two c |, an ge S in 
questions as to the relative effect on Great Britain and financial 
Ireland of the general changes in financial policy. May P 

it be said, in your opinion, that the tendeney of the 
policy inaugurated at the Reform Bill and carried on since 
by Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone, and others, was to 
abolish the duties on the raw materials of manufacturing 
industry and upon all except a very few articles of food . — 

Yes, that was the general tendency of the policy, no doubt. 

9363. I think that the years 1842 and 1845 were marked 

by the abolition of a great number of small duties on raw raw 
materials of .manufacturing industry ? — Yes, I think that mateiials. 
before the Budget of 1842 the customs tariff included 
about 1,200 articles, and about 750 of these were reduced 
or abolished between 1842 and 1845, which included the 
abolition of the duties on raw materials to a very great 
extent — there were very few duties on raw materials 
subsequently. 

9364. One of the excise duties repealed in 1845, was, I J®P^' n l,f 
see, that on glass, then estimated to produce 624,000/.? — g ] a ss. 

Yes, ami at the same time there was a large further 
clearance from the customs tariff. 

9365. The budget of 1846 was distinguished, was it not, ®®P^' u ot 

for a great onslaught on the taxes on food ? The chief part f 00( |, 

of the duties on foreign corn, and the duties on the im- 
portation of live animals (cattle, sheep, and pigs) from 
abroad, and on most dead meats, were abolished m that 
year P— Yes, that is so ; in fact, the only remaining tax m 
respect of taxes on food was the shilling duty which 
remained on corn until 1869. 


9366. The duties on butter and cheese from abroad 
were, I think, reduced in 1846, and abolished in 1860? 
Yes. they yielded very small sums. 

936/. In 1869, 1 believe, the remaining duty of Is. a 
quarter on corn, then bringing in about 800,000/. a year, 
was repealed? — Yes, that is so. 

9368. By Mr. Lowe? — Yes, by Mr. Lowe. 

9369. Perhaps I had better now refer to the abolition 
during the same period of one or two other duties, 1 he 
newspaper stamps, then bringing in 250,000/., were, 1 
believe, abolished in 1855 ? — Yes, that is so. 
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9370. The excise duty on paper was, I think abolished 
in 1861, and was then producing about 1,250,0001. a year, 
was it not ? — Yes ; the paper duty was, as is well known, 
abolished by Mr. Gladstone in 1861. 

9371. The customs duties on timber and pepper were 
repealed in 1866. They then, I think, were producing 
320,000?. and 124,000?. respectively ? — Yes. 

9372. The duty on sugar was reduced in 1870 and 1873, 
and finally abolished in 1874, was it not ? — That is so. 

9373. In 1869 it was, I believe, producing about 
5,500,000/. of revenue ? — Yes, I think the exact sum was 
about 5,610,000/. 

9374. These duties, unlike those to which I previously 
referred on soap, candles, hops,, salt, bricks, &c., all ex- 
tended, did they not, to Ireland as well as to Great 
Britain ? — Yes. 

9375. The general idea of taking off taxes on raw 
material was, I think, to lighten the springs of industry ? — 
Yes, I think there is no doubt that that was the result. 

9376. Was it not argued that if food were cheap, and 
raw material cheap, this would have a great effect in pro- 
moting manufactures and industry P — Yes, I think so. 

9377. I suppose you would say that this policy has been 
very successful and justified by the results? — I think 
unquestionably that is the case. 

9378. England has become a very successful manufac- 
turing country. Would you say that this was because she 
had natural advantages for that purpose and was assisted 
by the financial policy? — I think it is unquestionable that 
the manufacturing interests of this country received a 
great spurt by that policy. 

9379. Ireland does not seem to have great advantages 
for manufacturing industry. Do you think that the 
policy in question was equally advantageous to her ? — No, 
I do not think it was. I think it stands to reason in fact, 
for Ireland is not a manufacturing country, and I suppose 
she was even less so 50 years ago than she is now. 

9380. (Mr. Sexton.) Would you say she was less so 50 
years ago P — I am speaking without book, but I should 

9381. She has two or three manufactures which have 
developed, but the bulk of her manufactures have dis- 
appeared? — But not the last 50 years? I should have 
thought if you go back further it would have been the case. 

9382. (Mr. Currie.) Would you agree with the proposition 
that England has a larger relative share of the manu- 
facturing industry of the world now than she had then ?— 
I should have thought so. 

9383. I should think certainly not ; she had practically 
no rivals then, had she, and she has serious rivals now ? — 
Of course ; but I was only thinking of her relation to 
Ireland. 

9384. I do not think it can be said that the result has 
been to put England in a greater position as a manufac- 
turing country than she was before, because undoubtedly 
there were no other manufacturing countries then, or 
practically none, and now there are?— No doubt, but at 
the same time no one, I think, will deny that the position 
which this. country does ' occupy now as a manufacturing 
country, has to a great extent been assisted by the policy 
which has been pursued during the last 50 years. 

9385. (Mr. Sexton.) And that that policy has not 
beneficially affected Ireland to a great degree? — Quite so, 
but undoubtedly the vast increase of the wealth of Great 
Britain has to some extent been beneficial to Ireland, 
because Ireland has by that great increase been subjected 
to less taxation than she might Otherwise have been. 

9386. But the proportion drawn from Ireland has not 
been diminished, has it? — Noj but additional taxes 
might have had to be imposed upon Ireland. The result 
of this vast increase of wealth in Great Britain has been 
that we have derived an enormous revenue from direct 
taxation, and if it had not been for this vastly increased 
wealth of Great Britain the Imperial Parliament could not 
have repealed all the indirect duties which have been 
repealed, and the repeal of which has affected Ireland very 
materially indeed. 

9387. Do I understand you to say, if the income of 
Great Britain, instead of being as now 1,500,000,000/. a 
year, had been only, say, 1 ,000,000,000/. a year, that the 
increased levy upon Ireland owing to the increase of the 
spirit duty and the imposition of the income tax, would 
have been made still greater if the wealth of Great Britain 
had not been increased ? — I do not see any other way of 
meeting the expenditure.' The Imperial Parliament could 


not have made this large reduction in indirect taxation, Sir £ jp 
if it had not been possible to throw a greatly increased 
weight of taxation upon the income-tax payers and other 
people who pay direct taxation. itJuneiss 

9388. Do you suggest the Parliament of the United RelatwT 

Kingdom would have been so inequitable as to ignore the f?“ 1 / M 
fact that Great Britain has an income of 1,500,000,000/. a Hriuin and 
year, and make a still higher levy upon Ireland than at I " J land 0 i 
present ? — I say nothing of the relative incomes of the two financial' 0 
countries. policy. 

9389. I put the figures generally ? — What I mean is that 
I do not see how the revenue could have been raised 
without subjecting Ireland to a higher levy. It is im- 
possible — and I should think the present Chairman will 
admit with me that it would have been impossible— to 
reduce the sugar duties if it had not been for our ability 
to place the enormously increased burdens upon direct 
taxation, and if the sugar duties had not been reduced 
and finally repealed, Ireland would have been contributing 
and taxed under the head of sugar. 

9390. Do you mean notwithstanding the general idea of 
the Act of Union and since, that particular regard should 
be had to the circumstances of Ireland ? Your view is that 
a system of indiscriminate taxation would necessarily have 
drawn a larger yield from Ireland than it has drawn if the 
diffusion of wealth among the people of England had not 
been such as to enable them to produce a larger share ? — 

Yes; the greater is the amount derived from taxes on 
commodities, the more heavily would the poorer consuming 
country have to pay. 

9391. Is not the way to put it that direct taxation falls 
more heavily on England than Ireland, whereas indirect 
taxation falls equally on both ? — That is so. 

9392. (Chairman.) Therefore the recent large increase of 
direct taxation as compared with indirect taxation has 
pro tanto been favourable to Ireland? — Yes, I think there 
is no doubt about that. 

9393. In common with all other poorer parts of the 
United Kingdom? — Yes. 

9394. (Mr. Sexton.) Of course you bear in mind that 
five sixths of the Irish revenue does come now from 
indirect taxation ? — I admit that, but I was thinking of 
the United Kingdom. I will not go beyond 1859-60, but 
the proportion of revenue derived from taxes in the United 
Kingdom then was 65 per cent, from indirect taxation 
and 35 per cent, from direct taxation. Now, in 1894-95, 
only 55 per cent, was derived from indirect taxation and 
45 per cent, from direct taxation, and I presume it is 
manifest, therefore, that the poorer country to that extent 
has benefited by the tendency to shift the burden from 
indirect to direct taxation. 

9395. I hardly see what the poorer country could have 
done in any case more than pay the tax on what was con- 
sumed ?• — Suppose it had not been possible to raise this 
enormous amount of revenue from income tax, death duties, 
and inhabited house duties, and so forth, it is quite evident 
we could not have dispensed with such a duty as that on 
sugar, and if the duty on sugar had still been levied, 

Ireland, which is a large consumer of sugar, would 
unquestionably have been very much more materially 
burdened than she is now by taxation. 

9396. (Chairman.) I return to Mr. Childers’ questions. 

The duty on cows at the time of its abolition in 
1846 was, I find, at the rate of 15s. each, on sheep 3s., 
on pigs 5s., on horses 1/., and asses 2s. 6d., with 

a reduction to half these rates on animals coming from 1 

British possessions. Would not these duties, if continued, 
have brought in a considerable revenue at the present day ? 

— I presume they would. I am afraid I have no figure to 

show what they might produce. 

9397. And they are all animals which Ireland exports to 
Great Britain ? — Yes, I believe that that is the case. 

9398. So that the abolition of duties on foreign com- 
petitors in these animals was not an advantage to Ireland ? 

—No, I do not think it could have been. 

9399. Might Ireland have benefited, do you think, as a 
producer, by the retention of some duty on foreign corn ? — 

I think that is rather a problematical question to answer. 

I think it is almost impossible to say what theresult might 
have been. 

9400. (Mr. Sexton.) Have you any doubt that the repeal 
of the Corn Laws destroyed the market of the Irish farmer 
for cereals? — I think there is no doubt that it acted pre- 
judicially to Ireland in many respects relatively to Great 
Britain ; and indeed Sir Robert Peel at the time recognised 
that fact. 
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Bjfia. pl ?J„ r oi class 9 I was thinking mostly of the agricultural 9420. (Mr. Currie.) Does it not amount to this, that 13 j uneis9 5. 

-A. $*?. ■ practically there were no glass or paper manufactories fli — - 

UJuoeiMs- **-• a reflectively on IW dependmt Ireland P— JS p dcubi but it would appear to reqo.re adjuet- 

BAtive 9402. (Mr.aexion.) auu j ment f<>r arriving at the true revenue. Great 

ST” And I presume those persons 9421. (Chairman.) Mr. Childers’ next question is : Do 


. m, (*-&*“■) ^ud reflectively on tboee dependent 


on them?— Yes. 


BriSn and 9403. ( Sir David, Barbour.) A'nd I presume V ou*think that as much glass and paper was used per head changes i 

***l who were not agriculturists got. their food cheaper ? ^JStion in Ireland as in Great Britain ?-I can give tog** 


£Sl in have no doubt the masses got. their food cheaper 
policy ‘ 9404. (Mr. Sexton.) The masses in Ireland 


of population in Ireland as in Great Britain ?— I can give 
you the figures collected. In Great Britain the duty on 
glass, as collected, works out at per head, and only a 


cultural, are they not:?— I would speak of the lower classes j? art £ ng in Irelan j . an d on paper it was Is. Id. per head 
generally. . in Great Britain, and 2 %d. in Ireland. 

9405. (Chairman.) I return to Mr. Childers’ questions. 942 2. ^ gexton.) That is the consumption, is it?— 


Is it possible, do- you think to form any estimate 
as to the relative extent to which sugar is Consumed 
in Great Britain and Ireland, to enable us to. judge 


I am afraid we have no means of adjusting that. 

9423. But the Treasury professes to have adjusted all 
the revenue for all the years ?— But there are one or two 




t 7 p l collection of the" sugar ’Suty in the two countries 9424. But we have the most imposing figures presented 
? S qgTpShe amount, I think, collected, in Great Britain t0 us . -Those are the best we can lay before the Com- 

in respect of the sugar duty in 1869-/0 was 5,280,000/., mission> but I hope it has been understood throughout 

anA tLt in Ireland only 117,000/. But when we ad- that that paper is founded upon an enormous amount of 

iustpd the figures according to the paper which has been hypothesis and conjecture and it cannot otherwise be the 

fibefore Parliament and before the Commissionavery case . . 

different result was brought out, namely, that 4,/UU,UUU<. 9425 j am trying to get at your hypothesis about the 

represented the revenue contributed by Great Britain in _ We have made no estimate of the true revenue 

respect of the sugar duty, and 700,000/. represented the de J, ived ; n both countries from that article, 
amount derived from Ireland in respec o e s h^^ n - 9423 (7>/ te O' Conor Don.) You merely take the rate as 

that is to say, the percentages were about 8/ pei cent, in ^ U £ is obvious that Ireland must 

Great Britain and 13 per cent, in Ireland. W consumed more glass and more paper than what 


9406. (Mr. Sexton.) A little more than was put on by the 

income tax ? — Yes. 

9407. (Chairman.) Did most of the sugar come to 
Ireland, duty paid, from London?— Yes, I think there is 
no doubt about that; and these figures relating to col- 
lected revenue only show it. 

9408 On page 11 of the Treasury return 313 of 1894, 
there are some figures as to the collection of duties on corn 


derived in both countries from that article. 

9426. (The O’ Conor Don.) You merely take the rate as 
collected ?— Yes. I think it is obvious that Ireland must 
have consumed more glass and more paper than what 
appears to be the case by the collected figures. 

9427. (Chairman.) I return to Mr. Childers’ questions. 
These taxes upon paper and glass were sometimes referred 
to as taxes on light and knowledge, were they not ? — Yes, 
that is the case. 

9428. To what do you ascribe the fact that it was 
possible to carry through all these large reductions of taxes 
upon raw materials and food ?— Should you say that it 


there are some ngures as to wn. ^ upon raw materials ana iooar— onouiu you «■*»>; *» 

and timber in Great Britain and Ireland in iecSJ ana ioo» ^ chiefl due to t | le growth of the wealth and population 
compared. In 1839 as much , as 98' 74 per cent, ot the ^ v ^ ted King dom, looked at as a whole, and con- 
cern duty seems to have been collected m Great Britain, ent incl . eaS ed consumption of the remaining taxed 

and only 1-26 per cent, in Ireland. In 1 859 «rut> per ar ^ cles? 0l . wou ld you ascribe much part to the m- 

• • s collected in Great Britain, and 18 ‘94 per cent, m . ... au- : .= +<,«■ mtlumrat. 


e made of the income tax, and to the enhance- 


cent. was conectea 111 'jicu.i, ■ . , creasing use maae 01 tne income auu ™ 

Ireland. To what do you attribute this change . - 1 speak m(jnt of tbe taxation of spirits, beer and tobacco ? — I think 

under considerable reserve about that, but 1 think it may Jt must be i oobe d upon as due to those causes collectively, 

be inferred, possibly, that the habits of the Irishmen have There js no doubt fcbat tbe income tax was a very valuable 
changed, and that 10 years after the famine they were able agsistancp ia carr ying out that financial policy. 

diminished. ■ ., ve ^y difficult question to answer; I should not like to 

9409. (Mr. Sexton.) Of course, obviously, as was saia ex ' g an definite opinion upon that point. Local 

just now about the repeal of the Com Laws, the corn seems ta £ a tion plays so important a part in this matter, 
to have been suonlied from abroad, or part ot it t Yes. 9m ^ Sextm ) And> of course , the repeal of the 


» 1 ~ e be “ '«■»*•* **** ” P “ t °* '* f ' ' M30. IMr. Sexton.) And, of course, the repeal . 

9410. (Chairman.) In the case of timber the proportions Q Qrn ^aws manifestly was beneficial to urban 


do not seem to have changed in the two periods. In each m anities as distinguished from the rural communities? — 
year about 95 per cent, was collected in Great Britain and j- am no (. sure a i) 0 ut that. Looking at the enormous 

about 5 per cent, in Ireland ? — Yes, that is so. prosperity in agriculture which followed the repeal, I think 

9411 Can you tell me how much of the newspaper duty, that in tbe first instance the agricultural classes may have 

abolished in 1855, was collected in Great Britain and even benefited as much as the urban communities I here 

how much in Ireland ?— I think about 450,000/. was was a g rea t rise in wages in agricultural districts, 
collected in Great Britain and only about 30,000/. in rp be c i iea p e ning of food was an immense benefit ? 

Ireland - ... ,, —No doubt. 

9412. (Mr. Sexton.) The contribution, of course, would 9432. (Mr. Curi-ie.) But then the man benefits who has 
be as collected ?— Yes. the smallest income, does he not ?— I think fc“ 


be as collected P— Yes. tbe smallest income, does he notP— I think he benefits 

9413. (Chairman.) I suppose that would not need much mcst> relatively, no doubt. 

adjustment, would it?— No, I do not think so. 9433. (Chairman.) If you put that question to the 

9414. Is there any way of estimating the extent to which landowner, the farmer, and the agricultural labour, you 

the abolition in 1845 of the duty on glass, and the aboli- w0X1 id ge t very different answers, I suppose?— I do not 

tion in 1861 of the tax on paper, relieved Great Britain think that would be the case for the first 20 years after the 

and Ireland respectively ? — The amount which the excise repeal of the Corn Laws. Then agricultural industry 

duty upon glass was producing in 1844 and 1845, was in fl our ished wonderfully. 

Great Britain, about 665,000/., and m Ireland only 7,000/.; speaking of the present time?— It would 

“ii; ^‘"go.OoS”"- 4 

J . ,, - _ , 9435 T return to Mr Guilders questions. buoula you 

9415. (Sir David Barbour.) Is that as collected P—1 hat * ^ expe rience at the Treasury, that it is easier 

is as collected. n for urban populations, when they have voting power, to put 

9416. (Chairman.) Because both glass and paper would pressure upon Government, than it is for agricultural 

be sent from Great Britain to Ireland, would they not ?— populations ? — I think that is hardly a question for me to 

Yes, I presume so. answer. Of course, under the Reform Bill of 1884, the 


9417. (Mr. Sexton.) Was the figure as to paper subject county electors have become a very powerful body 


to adjustment ? — I think it was merely as collected. 
9418. Can you adjust them ? — I am afraid we have 


9436. I may ask you in my own person whether the 
representatives' of the agricultural interests have been 
backward or weak in Parliament ; have they ?— No, I do 
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EamUtmi n °k. think so at all. I think they have managed to press 
K.C.S. their case powerfully enough. 

13 Junal895. 9437. ( Sir David Barbour.) Do you think that both the 
— — urban and agricultural populations can put quite as much 

effects'™ pressure on the Government as regards Treasury matters 
Great as it is desirable that they should be able to put upon it P 
Ireland Of tl _ ~ It is vei 7 difficult for me to express an opinion upon 
changes in that. 

pohcy!* 1 9438. (Mr. Sexton.) Would you prefer there was no 
pressure at all P — The pressure is put on ministers of the. 
day, not upon the Treasury. 

9439. (Chairman.) I return to Mr. Childers’ questions. 
I do not wish to criticise the fiscal policy of the period 
in question looked at from the point of view of 
the interest of the United Kingdom as a whole, 
but is it not possible that it has been disadvantageous to 
Ireland looked at separately ?— I think that is rather a 
hypothetical question, but at the same time I do not think 
it is an unfair assumption to make. Of course, the 
manufacturing industries have benefited more than the 
agricultural industries, reviewing the whole period since 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, and one must remember 
that it is the agricultural industry which is the staple 
industry of Ireland ; therefore, in that way Great Britain 
has relatively, I think, had a great puil over Ireland 
during the last 50 years from a fiscal point of view. 

.9440. Supposing that to some extent the old customs 
duties on live stock, dairy produce, corn, timber and so 
forth had been retained for revenue purposes, and that the 
taxation cf tobacco, British spirits, and tea had been made 
less high, would not the incidence of taxation have been 
more favourable to Ireland P — That is possible, but 
it is difficult to imagine how this country could as a whole 
get on unless the i reports of necessary food were practically 

9441. (Mr. Sexton.) That answer shows the importance 
of the. repeal of the Corn Laws ? — No doubt it does. 


made the inquiry, or rather it was a joint inquiry made bv 
the Customs and the Inland Revenue. ^ 


9449. The. effect has been to subtract a quarter of a ~~ 
million a year from what you call the true revenue of 
Ireland, has it not P — Yes, I admit that. Relatiw 


9450. As compared with the results which you obtained Ow* °* 
from the information received from the Railway and Ship. ? rit * in an4 
ping Companies four or five years ago ? — Yes. 1 {jjjj** 


9451. That is a very serious difference, is it not ? No 

doubt it is. 


9452. And all we know is you tell us a certain question 
was put to manufacturers, and they returned a reply. \ 
believe their reply was that they only gave in one figure 
the total amounts of export a year P — The revenue officers 
who made the inquiries would be able to throw light upon 
this question. I thought Mr. Pittar had already explained 
to the Commission exactly what the line of inquiry had 
been. Perhaps as the honourable member is aware, that 
in the Financial Relations paper of last year, there is an 
explanatory note about the tobacco duty amended calcula- 
tions. 


9453. It is not pointed to the question I think essential. 
What I should iike to see would be a copy of the form of 
inquiry sent out to the manufacturers, and a copy of their 
reply sent in ? — I am afraid I am not acquainted with 
the form. 


9454. Could you not undertake to ask the Inland 
Revenue to furnish that P — I can and will ask the customs 
authorities to furnish the Commission with further par- 
ticulars. No doubt Mr. Pittar would be able to furnish 
them viva voce. 


9455. I noticed that the accumulative effect of all these 
repeated adjustments is always to lower the true revenue of 
Ireland ? — The Commission must understand that the 
figures are necessarily hypothetical in the absence of a 
customs barrier. 


9442. (Chairman.) I return to Mr. Childers’ questions. 
It has been represented to us that if you place taxation on 
tea, for instance, upon two countries one of which chiefly 
consumes tea and the other coffee, you tax unequally. In 
the same circumstances, if you abolish a tax on tea, you 

benefit the two nations unequally, do you not? Yes, 

that would be the ease. 

9443. I have hitherto been asking questions »3 to the 
relative effects upon Great Britain and Ireland of the 
abolition of various taxes. I should now like to refer to 
some existing taxes. According to the table on page 39 of 
your memorandum, the Irish population consumes more 
tobacco per head than that of Great Britain ?— Yes, that 
was the result arrived at before the tobacco duties were 
adjusted afresh on the strength of further information 
elicited from Irish manufacturers. 

9444. I think that .subsequent investigations by the 
Board of Customs have shown that rather more consump- 
tion of tobacco has to be credited to Great Britain and less 
to Ireland, but I suppose one may safely say that Ireland 
consumes at the least as much tobacco per head as Great 
Britain? — Yes, I think that may be said to be the case. 

I ha ve had Table 24 in my memorandum which professes 
to give the annual expenditure incurred on tobacco in Great 
Britain and Ireland adjusted now, according to the latest 
figures the Customs have laid before the Commission, and I 
find that instead of coming out respectively at 12s. 7 d. per 
head in Great Britain and 14s. 7d. per head in Ireland 
the expenditure per head works out at 12s. lit/, in Great 
Britain and 12s. 5 d. in Ireland ; so that the fresh adjust- 
ment makes a material difference. 

9445. Can you put in the adjusted table?— Yes, 

9446. (Mr. Sexton.) You add 4 d. per head to Great 
Britain and take 2s. off Ireland ? — Yes, it works out in 
that way. 

9447. We are entirely in the dark about the mode in 
which these repeated adjustments are made — this is the 
third adjustment made, is it not?— It is explained, I think, 
in the memorandum which is appended to the evidence 
wliich lias been laid before Parliament. Mr. Pittar, I 
think, gave the explanation. 

9448. You have now adjusted it on replies given by the 
manufacturers. I am informed that the value of the 
replies of the manufacturers on the amount of tobacco 
exported by them would very much depend on the form 
and extent of the inquiry and of the reply, and I would 
asit whether you can get the Inland Revenue to furnish 
information to the Commission ?— The Customs, I believe, 


9456. But they always go in one direction, that of 
lowering the true revenue of Ireland P — We cannot help 
that. 

9457- But it excites a rational curiosity in the minds of 
some of us to ascertain how the thing is done ? — I will get 
the forms of inquiry ; but I think it may be more satis- 
factory for the Commission to hear the customs officers 
themselves who made the calculations in consultation with 
the Inland Revenue authorities. 

9458. (Chairman.) If Mr. Sexton wishes it, Mr. Pittar 
would come before us again ? — Certainly. 

9459. I return to Mr. Childers’ questions. The greater 
part cf the cost of a pound of tobacco is due to taxation, is 
it not? — Yes, I think about 7b per cent, may be said to be 
what the duty represents. 

9460. The total income derived from tobacco in 1894 
was, I think about 10,000,000/. ; more than half the whole 
present customs duties P — Yes, that is so. 

9461. I see by the Statistical abstract that in 1851 about 
4;| millions were derived from tobacco, the whole revenue 
derived from customs being then more than 22,000,000/. P 
— Yes. 

9462. The table on page 23 of your memorandum shows Revenue 
that the tax on spirits has never been reduced in England from811iri 
since 1825, and has risen from 7s. in 1825 to 11s. in 1894, 

and that in Scotland and Ireland this tax has risen from 
2s. 10rf. in 1825 to 11s. in 18.94?— That is so; it is now 
10s. 6d., or rather it is going to be 10s. Gd. as from the 1st 
July next. 

9463. According to the table on page 39 of your Revenue 
memorandum, the Irish people seem to consume per head rom K1 ' 
more tea than the people in Great Britain P — Yes, 
according to the calculation I made with the help of the 
Customs authorities. I made out that the annual expen- 
diture incurred on tea by Great Britain and Ireland was 

10s. Id. in Great Britain and Us. lOd. in Ireland, which is 
a marked difference. 

9464. The tax on tea was very greatly reduced in 1891, 
was it not ? — Yes, it was reduced by 2d. from 6 d. to 4d. 

9465. "Was this, do you think, the reason why the 
revenue collected in Ireland was checked for a year in 1892 
in its upward tendency, and was less bv 200,000/. in 
1892 than in 1891 P— -I am afraid I couid not say so, 
positively. It is very likely due to some holding back in 
the anticipation of reduction of duty or something of that 
sort. 

9466. (Mr. Sexton.) I should like to ask whether you 
think the greater consumption of tea per head in Ireland 
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, 9 i„ to be accounted for by the far more general use of beer 9482. Is this partly due to the fact that the population ***£; 
cfnnr! in Great Britain ? — I think that is quite possible. 0 f Great Britain has increased, but that of Ireland has 
V ihave always understood— and I have often heard people declined since ^20 ? 1821 the popuM.on of Great — ^ 

1^1895- who are acquainted with Ireland say they are not surprised Britain was 14.091./5/. and in 1891 33,028,172. In IH2I 


«1895. who are acquainted with Ireland say they are not surprised Britain was 14, 091, /5/ and in um in .ozi 

. — . ipnrn that Ireland consumes rather more tea per head that of Ireland was 6,801,827 ; and in 1891 only 4,/ 04,750 P Causesor 

Ifoa than England. -I think that must be the case, in calculations per capita 

t , n f rnnvse vou know, do you not, that the con. such as these are. taxation. 

riS" 2L°of S i/orert Britain is relatively double in 9483. (Mr. Seaton.) Where revenue is mainly derived as 
KSS “Trifan to the population p — Yes. in Great Britain from taxes on consumption, snd almost 

financial proportio , P , ... . . . . exclusively derived from taxes on consumptiou as in 

P**- 9468. And the common habit is to use Deer as meais, ' Ua ca i cu i at i 0 ns become of great importance P 

which it is not in Ireland ?— That is so, 1 believe. _ _ No do ' ub t they do. 

9469 (Chairman) I return to Mr. Childers’ questions. 9434 (Chairman.) Do you think that it can be safely 
On page 146 of the Report of the Select Committee on fiaid that in the case 0 f Great Britain the increase of 

Irish Taxation, in 1865, there are some tables prepared by revenue since 1S2 0 is due rather to the increase of the 


e some tables prepared by 


Chisholm giving the totals of taxes remitted and taxes ^'® lfch and numbers 0 f the community than to increase of 


imposed upon Great Britain and Ireland respectively, 
, 7 1 01 1 - ,1 ioK4 hn mn fl.ttdi.eb much weight- to 


between 1816 and 1864. Do you attach much weight to 
abstracts of this kind P— I do not know that I do attach 


the number of taxes or rates of taxation ? — I think there 
can be no question about that. We know that the number 
abstracts of this kind P — I do not know tnat 1 do araacn of taxes bas beeP grea tly diminished, and that the rates of 
much importance to this table, because I think it is are a i a0 lower. Moreover, there is no better criterion 

supposed to represent what the relief to the taxpayer is, of jncreased we alth tlian the huge yield of the income-tax 

and it is obvious that the actual amount which you lose Dy nQw ag compared with what it was many years ago. 

ESf! i S£»t:Sn.r ~ ° f 

least represent what the relief to taxation is. same in 1829 and 1839, and rather iess in 1849, then being wmEd 

9470. (Mr. Sexton.) These figures generally go on the wild 4 861,4657. In 1859 it had become 7,700,3341., and has i860. 


least represent what the relief to taxation is. 

9470. (Mr. Sexton.) These figures generally go on the wild 


assumption that when a tax is remitted a proportionate remained more or ] ess a t that level to present time. It 
amount is taken off, and when a tax is imposed a pro- be said then . may j t no t, that the whole rise of Irish 

portionate amount might be added, but, of course, that is J , n , n *.»i. A. 


irtionate amount might be added, but, of course, that is revenue since 1819 practically took place in the decade 

it so ? — No ; that it does not follow. The amount which 1850-1860 ? Yes ; I think that would be the case, owing 

lost to the revenue by the reduction of a duty does not, tQ the fact that during that period the spirit duties had 


of course, represent the relief to the tax-payer necessarily, bgen ass i m ii ated to those in Great Britain and the income- 


and in the same way the imposition, of bourse, or the raising tax bad been i mp0 sed in Ireland. 


of a duty, does not necessarily represent the increased ^g- Qn a c , oser analysiSj would it not appear that the 


01 a uunjr, j 9487. On a closer analysis, wouia u nor ap 

burden, because it is quite conceivable you may double the ' { ^ ^ took p f ace within the last 


duty and get nothing out of it. 


years of this decade ?— That would follow, certainly, dating 


9171. And on the other hand, the reduction of one tax may f rom 1853, the time when the income-tax 


increase the yield under another, may it not ?— Certainly. 


■ j r , , . . , y48D. ireiano was paying rather under 5,000,0007. ... 

9472. (Chairman.) Or you may increase the yield by 1850 d Great Britain rather over 51,000,0001., so that 

increasing the consumption P— I think these hgures that Ireland was paying at the rate of about one pound to ten. 


e put here in this table are misleading. p)o you think that, three years after the famine, this u 

9473. Then Mr. Childers has some questions with too small a contribution on the part of Ireland ?— No, . I 


regard to Sir Joseph Pease’s Return 1 which I will now put. not know that I can say it was too small a contribution. 

You have that Return, I daresay P — Yes, I have it here. 9489. In I860, Ireland was paying 7,700,0007., and 

94?4. According to this return, page 30, the true revenue Great Britain 61,387,0007., so that Ireland was then paying 

of Great Britain was in 1819-20, 51,445,7647. P — Yes, that j n the proportion of about one to eight, instead of one to 

so. ten. Would you attribute this change to increased taxa- 

9475. The true revenue of Ireland was then 5,256,5647. P tion rather than to the increased consumption of taxed 

Yes. goods in Ireland?— It must be due to both causes, I 

9476. In 1889-90 the true revenue of Great Britain was think. 

,851 8097., and that of Ireland 7,863,6617. ?— Yes, that 9490. Subsequently to the great enhancement of Irish 

so. taxation in the six or seven years previously to I860 the Irish 

9477. Therefore, between 1820 and 1890, the true revenue true revenue has not increased much. In I860 R was 

Great Britain had increased by 33,406,0357., or 39 '36 according to the Pease Return, 7, 700, 3347. In 1893-94 it 

r cent, and that of Ireland by 2.607.0977., or 33-15 per was according to the last Financial Return, / ,obS ., or 


9475. The true revenue of Ireland was then 5,256,5647. P 
— Yes. 

9476. In 1889-90 the true revenue of Great Britain was 
84,851,8097., and that of Ireland 7,863,6617. ? — Yes, that 


of Great Britain had increased by 33,406,0357., or 39‘36 
percent., and that of Ireland by 2,607.0977., or 33-15 per 


percent., and that ot ireiana oy z.o or 00 iu per was uuuuiuiu K ^ , . ' - ' T , 

cent.?— Those calculations are correct; I have checked them, actually less than it was in I860?— Ihat is so, and 1 tmnK 

9478. The difference in the rates of increase is, therefore, the difference is sti » : more . ‘ ™ 

not very great; but that of Great Britain is somewhat revenue derived from taxes. 1 think Mr Childers has 

vrpflter 9 Thflt is the case taken the total revenue— in fact 1 know he lias, Decause 

0^0 7 i P 11 flflVin inprpflQP in tbp he has taken it from that return. If you take only the 


Cauw“inf h ru-n r x, 11 1 • • • ,, he has taken it from that return. It you take only tne 

“Si, 9479 I suppose that, generally speekmg, increase m the “ iea in 185 9_60 it amounted to 7,340,0001. and in 

proceeds of proceeds of taxation may be due to either ot two causes, 10004 643 0007 so that there is a decrease of about 
taxation. viz., increase of taxable wealth in a community, or to 5 ’ 


viz., increase 01 taxaoie weaisn in a community, ur to _ 

kre^tiLT^iHlTTKLf “"° k * h “‘ 9491. Meanwhile the true rev.nn. derived from Great 


is a correct way of putting the case. 
9480. Or it may be due partly to 


„ „„ j Britain has increased from 61,386,8457. 

3 anQ on ooc 0-707 100004 increase of more 


partly to the other in various proportions P-Yes, I think so. ^ ’j ' ' you w0 ’ u i d correc t those figui 
9481 Appmvlintr tn w)i<rp 32 of vour memorandum, the , , .1 . A .1 ... e. + 1,0 comp mnv 


According to page 32 of your memorandum, the 8 b 0 uld correct those figures in the same way ; for instance. 


pressure of Imperial taxation per head of population in • 1Rr q t i.„ derived from taxation in Great 

Great Britain was in 1819-20 37. 14s. 10(7., and in 1892-3 Bri tain was 57 866 0007 and in 1893-94 it was 75,796,0007., 

27. 12s 10(7., was it ?— Y es. that is taking the total revenue, an increase of abo ut 18,000,0007. 

but I think in talking of the pressure of Imperial taxation, f h cent . p_ X am afra id I have not 

p is tn t.n.kp. the revenue derived from ° • * 


e correct way is to take the revenue derived from ? Ii ‘ U t' V m 
i. In that case the figures for Great Britain would _ e P ercen _ a 8 e - 


taxation. In that case the figures for Great Britain would got t e percen g . , i a PP from a 

be in 1819-20 27. 12s., and in 1892-3 27. 4s. 8(7. ; and in 9493. Mr. Childers puts it at30 per ; oent^ Im a 


oem 1819-20 27. 12s., and in 1892-8 2(. 4s. Sd. ; and m amvui ua. j V r n„„; rtm p n f that 

respeetto Ireland, if I take the corresponding figures, namely paper prepared by the Inland Rev • iqqo thp moss 

the amount derived from taxation in those two periods, during about the same period, . . 


the figure for 1893 works out practically the same as 
Mr. Childers’, 17. 12s. 1 lc7. or 17. 13s. Mr. Childers’ 
figure takes the whole revenue, whether derived from taxes 


by 105 per cent., and in Ireland by 27 per cent., is that so ? 
— Yes, I think that is correct. 

9494. If this assessment can be taken as a more or less 


or other receipts, but I think as he talks of the pressure of good test of increase of wealth would not the in erence 
Imperial taxation, the more correct way is to take only the that during the last 30 years wealth had increased m 

amount derived from taxes, and not from the total Great Britain about three times as fast as imperial revenue 

revenue. derived from Great Britain P — Yes, certainly so. 


Sir Edward IF. Hamilton's evidence is continued at Question 9937 (Twenty-fifth Day.) 
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TWENTY-FOURTH DAY. 


Friday, 14th June 1895. 


At Committee Room B, House of Lords. 


, LORD FARRER, Chairman. 


The Right. Hon. The O’Conor Don. 

Sir Thomas Sutherland, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
Sir David Barbour, K.C.S.I. 

The Hon. Edward Blake, M.P. 


Thomas Sexton, Esq., M.P. 
J. E. Redmond, Esq., M.P. 
Henry F. Slattery, Esq. 


Mr. B. H. Holland, Secretary. 
Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., re-called and further examined. 


, llr.T. 


.94.95. (Chairman.) I think we had got to page 8 of your 
brief, had we not ? — Yes ; but before I return to the brief, I 
want to answer a question that you put to me. When I 
was dealing with the subject of emigration you hardly 
accepted, and other members of the Commission hardly 
accepted, my view of Irish emigration, and you requested 
me to go to the Board of Trade and read their reports on 
emigration with a view of seeing whether the Board of 
Trade account of emigration as being due chiefly to the 
prosperity of trade was not a truer account of emigration 
than the account which I had given, namely, that the 
people were simply driven out of Ireland by oppression. 

9496. I think the point Dr. Giifen thought he had 
discovered with reference to the genera! law of emigration 
was that the emigration was greater when the attractions 
in America were greater, and less when the attractions in 
America were less? — Quite so. I thought that of such 
importance that I went to the Board of Trade, and I got all 
the reports, and prepared a brief memorandum on that 
particular point which I would like to put in before we 
return to the brief, because I think this will be the best 
time to put it in. 

9497. Do you wish to state the upshot of it — the result 
of it? — Yes, I do; it will not take many minutes, and I 
would like to explain to the Commission that that is what 
kept me this morning. I only heard yesterday at 2 o’clock 
that I should be wanted to-day, and it is the preparation 
of that document which has kep t me a little late this morn- 
ing. It is a very brief memorandum, and one which I can 
read in about two or three minutes, and if you approve 
of it I would like it to go in as part of my evidence : — 

“Memorandum prepared by Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., 
on the Emigration from Ireland, at the request of 
“ the Royal Commission on the Financial Relations 
“ between Great Britain and Ireland As suggested 
“ by the Commission upon my answers to questions 
“ Nos. 8437-9, 8462—4, I have consulted the papers 
“ relating to emigration published by the Board of 
“ Trade, with a view to seeing whether their explana- 
“ tion of the causes of the increase or decrease of 
“ emigration in Great Britain could apply equally 
“ well to Ireland. In the report for the year 1894, 
“ the Board of Trade say that “ the low figures for 
“ •' emigration correspond with depression of trade, 
“ ‘ especially in the country of destination.’ It is 
“ assumed throughout that large emigration always 
“ accompanies good trade, and that good trade in 
“ America and the Colonies is generally coincident with 
“ a prosperous condition of trade in Great Britain. 
“ My suggestion was that this explanation does not 
“ account for the emigration from Ireland which is 
“ caused by the condition of things in Ireland. 
“ Careful examination of the subject has confirmed 
“ this view. In Great Britain the movement is not 
“ one of emigration merely, but of immigration as 
“ well. The returns of the Board of Trade deal with 
“ one subject as fully as the other, the theory rests on 
“ the figures of one as completely as it does upon the 
“ other. Sometimes the number of immigrants into 
“ Great Britain exceeds the number of the emigrants ; 
“ this occurred in 1877. In 1894 the figures practi- 
“ cally balanced. In Ireland there is no immigration. 
“ The movement is one-sided. Since 1851. the popu- 
“ lation has been pouring in a steady stream out of 


“ the country, without any compensation in the shape 
“ of new arrivals for the loss the nation was sustaining, 
“ So much is this the case that Dr. Grimshaw, the 
“ Registrar-General for Ireland, publishes no statis- 
“ tics whatever of immigration.” 

That is my first point. My second point is 
“ The form of the returns of the two countries is arranged 
“ under different heads, which tend to make com- 
“ parison difficult. , In Great Britain the emigrant 
“ is described as one who goes to ‘ places out of 
“ ‘ Europe ’ ; in the Irish returns he is described as 
“ one who ‘ leaves Ireland for the purpose of settling 
“ ‘ elsewhere.’ These conflicting definitions make 
“ the Board of Trade returns worthless so far as 
“ recording the movement from Ireland is concerned. 
“ The vast numbers of settlers in Great Britain who 
“ are driven out of Ireland are not recognised in 
“ them. In 1876 the Irish emigrants, according to 
“ the Board of Trade, were 25,976, the actual number 
“ was 37,587 ; in 1877, 22,831 versus 38,503 ; in 
“ 1878, 29,492 versus 41,124.” 


Lough, ii.l 
14 June 18?, 
Enignti 1 
Ireland. 


9498. Did you ask at the Board of Trade what their 
account of that difference was ? — I did not ; I had not 
time. I have had their latest papers, and I can give the 
reason ; in fact, I have given the reason already ; the reason 
is that the emigration to Great Britain is not recorded 
by the British Board of Trade at all. It is assumed to 
be a healthy national movement that they do not recognise. 

9499. (Mr. Sexton.) An internal movement perhaps ? — 
Yes. An internal movement which does not affect the 
political economy of Ireland. There are also mistakes 
apparently in the other direction. In 1894 the Board of 
Trade gives the Irish emigration as 42,000 instead of 
35,895. I think it will be conceded that the Irish figures 
as prepared by Dr, Grimshaw are the true figures, and 
that an emigrant to Scotland is as much lost to Ireland as 
an emigrant to Canada. 

95Q0. In his emigration to Scotland perhaps it is just as 
possible that he. could not find a living in Ireland as if he 
went to Nova. Scotia? — That is my point. 

9501. (The O’ Conor Bon.) Was the temporary emigra- 
tion to Scotland at that period recorded in the same way 
as permanent emigration? — No, that is carefully avoided 
in Dr. Grimshaw’s returns; he says that he has specially 
excluded from the, Irish returns all those temporary la- 
bourers who come over, for instance, and all who get a living 
in Ireland. Now, my third point is this: that there is 
no parallel between the numbers, that leave the two islands 
relatively to the respective populations. From the 1st of 
January 1853 to the 1st of. January 1894 the number that 
left Ireland was 3,037,969, or 65, per cent.. Out of an average 
population which was rapidly decreasing, while only 
4,877,390 left Great Britain out of a population five times 

large, which was increasing with phenomenal rapidity 


all the time; 

9502. (Mr. Sexton.) Have you the per-centage in the 


English case corresponding to the 65 per cent, in the Irish 
case ?— I am sorry to say 1 have not; but it would be a 
very-small per-centage, something like 10 per cent., but I 
think that that figure of the total number in itself shows 
that an explanation given of one movement must be in- 
complete looked at as an explanation of the other move- 
ment. Another difference between the movement in the 
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„ . tries is the larger Ii umber of females from 

.jj'if.p, j . n( j i n the 43 years, 1851 to 1894, the figures 
^ balance in 1884 and 1885, and in 1893 and 1894, 

;)J Bn895. ne y mQre )ema i es than males— this applies to the 
Imigiation • u as W ell as the married. From Great Britain the 
S« . ; n every vear are about twice as numerous 

^ !' s n t he single females.' The excess in the movement of 

females from Ireland establishes the “ necessity” and up- 
sets the theory that the emigration mainly is influenced 
bv trade attractions. My fifth point is tha* lhe 
‘‘excess of cabin passengers and the different classes 
“ who -emigrate from Great Britain as compared with 
“ Ireland also indicate that in the former the move- 
“ nient may be associated with trade, but that in tlie 
« latter the people are. driver, out by neceesrty. from 
“ London the cabin passengers were three-fourths ot the 
“ total emigrants who left the port in 1894;_from^ South- 


‘ ampton they were 


two-fifths of the whole. From London- 


derry the cabin passengers were o 


e-tenth of the whole; 

“ from Galway there was no cabin passenger; from Queen s- 
“ town there were only 73 in 26,000 emigrants. From 
“ Liverpool one-third are cabin passeng 


from 

“Glasgow one-fifth; but no obvious ‘deduction , can be 
“ drawn from these ports, because so many Irish as well as 
« British go from each of them.” I think that shows 
that practically from Ireland you have had no cabin 
passengers. 

9503. You mean so many Britishers as well as Irish ?— - 
Yes, the departures from Liverpool and Glasgow are mixed. 

9504. The presence of the British would account for the 
large number of cabin passengers,. would it not?— Yes, 
that is iny point. I say 1 leave out Liverpool and Glasgow, 
because they are ports where both go from, but I take such 
towns as London and Southampton for British emigra- 
tion, and Queenstown and Londonderry for Irish emigra- 
tion, because they are all Irish from one and all British 
from the other. Now I think that that shows that the 
British emigrant is a man who looks round to see whether 
there are trade opportunities, but tha,t the Irish emigrant 
is a man who is driven out by necessity, and who has not 
a pound to spare. Now with regard to the difference in 
the occupations of the emigrants. In 1894 nearly 10,000 
who left Great Britain are described as “ Gentlemen, pro- 
“ fessional men, and merchants,” but of this class only 21 
left Ireland. That is my fifth point. Now my sixth 
point on the contrast between the two is that “ The desti- 
« nation of the emigrants from each country also lllus- 
“ trates the difference between the two movements. From 
“ Great Britain large proportions go to various countries 
“ as attractions maybe offered by each. During the 40 
“ yearn since 1853 almost half of the total number went to 
“ Canada, Australia, or other places than the Lnited 
“ States, in 1894 only about 5 per cent, of the total 
“ numbers sailing from London went there. Particular 
“ years show great differences in the numbers that go to 
“ any given part of the world. In the Irish figures there 
“ is no such evidence of selection. During . the 40 years 
“ over five-sixths of the total emigration went to the 
“ United States. In 1894 out of 33,000 people sailing 
“ from Irish ports, 32,000 went to the United States, and 
“ the proportion of the whole number of Irish emigrants 
“ going there in 1894 was 92 ’2 per cent., in 1893, 94 per 
“ cent., in 1892, 91 '5 per cent., and in 1891, 87 '7 per 
“ cent. This shows that the Irish emigrants do not study 
“ the attractions of various countries ; they know nothing 
“ about them, they simpiy go where they can go most 
“ easily, anxious about nothing except to escape from the 
“ misery and starvation in Ireland, with a pathetic con- 
“ fidence that any place will be better than home.” Then 
my seventh point is treating England and Scotland for the 
moment as two separate countries : — “ The movements of 
“ emigrants from England and Scotland always seem to 
“ ‘ march ’ together in every respect mentioned, showing 
“ that it may be safe to generalise about these two 
“ countries, but the figures of particular years in Ireland 
“ as well as the tendency of the whole period are different 
“ and often contradictory from both of the others. Out of 
“ many examples I quote the following: — In 187/ emi- 
“ gration decreased by one-fiftb both in England and in 
“ Scotland, but it increased in Ireland on the figures of 
“ the previous year.” That shows that a common expla- 
nation will not do. “ In 1880 there was an increase all 
“ round in the figures. In England this increase was 
“ 7 per cent., in Scotland 14 per cent., but in Ireland it 
“ was 101 per cent., emigration having doubled in that 
“ year because of the famine of 1879.” 

Those are my points, which I think go to the bottom 
of everything the Board of Trade has said. I arrive at the 
following three broad conclusions, and each of them 
supports my former statement : — My first conclusion is 


that there is no common theory which will account for the Mr. T. 
emigration from the two islands. My second is that as _1_ 
regards Great Britain the 'generalisations of the Board ot i* J une 18 95 . 
Trade may be true, but that the figures brought forward Emi tion 
in support of them are misleading owing to the tact that from 
they are mixed up with the Irish figures, and that to make Ireland, 
the record valuable it should be reconstructed from the 
beginning, omitting Ireland. That is as regards Great 
Britain. And my third conclusion is that as regards Ire- 
land, the efforts of the Board of Trade have only been 
efficacious in obscuring one of the most important move- 
ments which have taken place in these islands during the 
last 40 years, and one of the saddest and most unnecessary 
tragedies in the history of any country, That is, the 
paper, and I should like it to be printed if the Commission 
do not object, and I put it forward as an explanation or 
my evidence. 

9505. {Chairman.) Then is that all upon that subject ^'i^buiidinj 
that you wish to say ? — That is all. There was one other trade at 
point arising out of my evidence that I would like to Belfast, 
mention in order to get it right. I was asked amongst a 
variety of other questions, which I was not prepared for 
the last day, about the wages for shipbuilding in Belfast, 
and I find I replied to one question:, which I think was 
put by Mr. Sexton, that I thought the wages were less in 
Belfast than elsewhere. Well, I did not refer entirely 
to shipbuilding or particularly to shipbuilding, and I only 
spoke from memory, because if you look at my statement 
you will see nothing about wages. I did not see what it 
had to say to the subject, but since then I have got some 
particulars which support the statement that wages are 
lower in some respects, but in others, the wages paid in 
Belfast are quite up to the average paid by British ship- 
builders. I will quote from a letter from the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, “ Harland and Wolff in Belfast 
“ pay quite up to the average of British shipbuilders ior 
“ men in our trade, and in some instances above, such as 
« those on the north-east coast of England. With refer- 
“ ence to Workman and Clark, they (although not such 
“ good employers as the other Belfast firm) are yet fairly 
« up to the British average.” Then with regard to ordinary 
labourers, I have got a longer letter, and I would like to 
be guided as to what you wish with reference to that. 

9506. (Mr. Sexton.) What labourers — agricultural 
labourers ?— The ordinary labourers in the shipbuilding 
yards in Belfast. The effect of the letter is that since the 
strike last year the wages are improved in Belfast, and 
that they are as good in Belfast , now as on the Clyde, 
but not "nearly so good as on the north-eastern coast ot 
England. 

9507. ( Sir David Barbour.) Do you mean the wages 
for unskilled labour in shipbuilding yards ?— Yes. 

9508. Are you aware that some of the shipbuilding 
firms in Belfast — so I have been informed— have to send 
men to the south and west of Ireland to recruit unskilled 
labour? — I ain not aware of it. I do not know anything 
about it. 

9509. But they have, as I am informed by a gentleman 
who ought to know, to send their foremen to the south- 
west of Ireland, and pay them a, bonus for every man they 
can recruit ? — I never heard of it before. 

9510. (Mr. Sexton.) The fact that there is only one 
shipbuilding firm in Ireland renders the comparison of 
very slight importance ? — Yes. I only want to put it 
right for the sake of accuracy. 

9511. {Chairman.) Is there any other point in connexion increase, 
with this matter that you wish to mention ?— Yes, there is 

one other point. You may remember that there was a 
slight conflict about my statement that pauperism had 
greatly increased in Ireland. I said I had got figures 
from the Irish Local Government Board, and I criticised 
the way they prepared their figures, showing the daily 
average instead of the total number of paupers. In order 
to elucidate the matter I have prepared a table putting in 
the figures of the daily average of paupers in one set ot 
columns with the total number of paupers iri another set 
of columns. 


9512. Do you wish to put that statement in ? Yes. 

9513. (Mr. Sexton.) Your general argument is that the 
state of pauperism cannot be inferred from the average 
number in daily receipt of relief as given by the Local 
Government Board ?— 1 That is one argument and I have 
now got another valuable conclusion out which 1 think 
will set at rest the conflict between us. I have taken out 
the proportion of the daily average per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation in each year from 1864 to 1894 in one column, and 
alongside of it I have taken out the proportion of the total 
number of paupers. 

M 4 
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9514. (Chairman.) Of the total number of individual 9529. (Sir David Barbour.) But you have got to add to 


_ ‘ paupers P — Yes, of the total number who obtain relief. 
14 June 1895. The important point is that when you take out the figures 
Increase of f° r the 30 years both show exactly the same result. When 
pauperism you take the proportion per 1,000 of the average popula- 
m Ireland. ti on both show the progress of the same movement that 
pauperism has doubled. I will just state to the Commis- 
sion two figures. The daily average as given by the Local 
Government Board in Ireland in 1864, was 11 '49 to each 
1,000 of the inhabitants in Ireland. In 1894 it was 21 * 79 ; 
the figures had doubled of the daily average, including 
outdoor and indoor paupers. 

9515. (Mr. Sexton.) Proportionately to the population? 
— Yes, the figures have doubled proportionately to the 
population. Now the total number of paupers who ob- 
tained relief in 1864 were 52'45 per 1,000, but in 1894 
they were 95'8 per 1,000. That was the figure I stated the 
last day, which some members of the Commission ques- 
tioned. I have now prepared this table to show that there 
is exactly the same movement apparent in the daily average 
number as there is in the total number of paupers, that is 
to say, both have doubled within the last 30 years. 

9516. The element you add to the case as presented by 
the Local Government Board is that you take direct note 
of the increase in the volume of pauperism, having regard 
to the decrease in population ? — That is it. I take in 
each year — the number of paupers in proportion to each 
1,000 of the population. 

9517. (Chairman.) Is not that what Mr. Robinson’s 
return gives us ? — I have not seen it. 

9518. He says that for 1852-3, for instance, the per- 
centage of the total daily average of the population is 2'13. 
Then it varies and goes down, and in 1893-4 it is 2*17- I 
do not quite understand how the two returns agree ? — I 
have put in a table showing the total number of paupers 
and the increase of pauperism in Ireland between 1864 
and 1894. The total number of emigrants in each year and 
the approximation between the figures of emigration and 
pauperism. 

9519. (Mr. Sexton.) The introduction of the element of 
emigration does not affect your calculations ? — No, it does 
not. In 1864 the number of paupers receiving outdoor 
relief in Ireland was 7,849, and in 1894 the number had 
increased to 57,000. That is progress. Now turn to indoor 
paupers. In the case of indoor paupers the daily average 
numbers in 1864 were 56,957, and that was on a popula- 
tion of nearly 6,000,000, whereas now we get 42,000 on a 
population of about 4,500,000. I should like to hand that 
paper in. 

9520. I think it is obvious, assuming both the calcula- 
lations to be accurate, the Local Government Board calcu- 
lations and your calculations, that although you calculate 
the per-centage per 1,000 of the population and they 
calculate it upon the population as a whole, yet if both 
calculations are accurate the per-centages ought to agree ? 
— Yes, and when I have had time to examine them I 
might probably be able to see why they conflict. 

9521. (Chairman.) Perhaps you will take it and look at 
it before you put it in, and put in any explanation you 
can P — I will. 

9522. (Sir David Barbour.) Is not the great increase in 
the total number of paupers mainly, if not entirely, due 
to the increase of outdoor relief? — It is not entirely due to 
it. 

9523. But mainly ? — It is due to a large extent to out- 
door relief, but the number of indoor paupers has increased 
also in proportion to the population, but not very much. 

9524. It is a correct per-centage if you take column 5 ? — 
Yes. 

9525. (Mr. Sexton.) You have attacked the whole theory 
that the true state and movement of pauperism are repre- 
sented not by the total number relieved in the year, but 
by the daily average. What do you say upon that? — I 
have now worked out the daily average including indoor 
and outdoor, and it shows exactly the same result — 
namely that pauperism has doubled in 30 years. 

9526. (Chairman.) That is where you are at variance 
with this return, but I think it is almost impossible for us 
to go into it, therefore will you take it and look into it ? — 
Yes, I will. 

9527. (Sir David Barbour.) From what year to what 
year do you count ? — From 1864 to 1894. 

9528. (Chairman.) Possibly that is because these figures 
show that the total has very largely increased from 1872 
to 1873, if you look at the upper part of column 10 ? — 
Yes. May I point out that in 1862-3 this return gives 
M2 whereas 1893-4 gives 2*17- That is nearly double. 


that that the increase from 1862-3 is entirely in outdoor 
relief ? — Very well. Outdoor relief has increased as much m — 
in Great Britain as in Ireland. !!!i 885 

9530. I do not say it is not a legitimate increase — I am not mS® 
attacking it ? — I think there is a sort of assumption that m ' re| aoi 
it is not — that it is a special bonus in Ireland — that out- 
relief. That is far from the truth. 

9531. (Mr. Sexton.) Does not it rather appear that by 
the institution practically of the system of outdoor relief 
in 1862-3 what had previously been the sole method of 
relief within the home became supplemented by the system 
of outdoor relief afterwards P — Yes, and the increase in 
outdoor relief is economical and has been resorted to 
quite as much in Great Britain as in Ireland. Dr. Hunter 
has made a calculation comparing the unions in London, 
which give outdoor relief largely, with the unions in 
Lancashire which give outdoor relief largely, and he finds 
that in those unions in Great Britain where outdoor 
relief is resorted to, there is a saving of 2s. 8 d. per head 
of the population in the annual cost of the poor relief. 

9532. (Chairman.) That is a subject of great controversy, 
is it not ? — It is, but I only mentioned it to show that out- 
door relief has been resorted to in Great Britain quite as 
much as in Ireland. 

9533. (Sir David Barbour.) It is a remarkable fact, 
that in earlier years the persons who went into the work- 
houses stopped there for a longer time than they do now? 

— Yes, but a greater number of people constantly going 
into the workhouse even for a shorter period, surely 
shows a much worse state of the country, because then 
our workhouse was for the practically permanently in- 
capable person who had to get this shelter somewhere, 
but now a large section of the population are so near the 
workhouse that they have got to go in for a period in 
every year. 

9534. (Mr. Sexton.) It would appear that the system of 
outdoor relief had really no existence before 1863, but then 
it became part of the system, and after 1863 persons 
obtained benefit from outdoor relief who would years 
before the introduction of that system have gone into the 
workhouse P — That is it I think. 

9535. So that, therefore, no conclusion can be drawn 
simply from the fact that the extension of outdoor relief 
is the main feature ? — I do not think so ; I think it rather 
tends the other way. But I have no doubt I will be able 
to reconcile my figures with the Irish Local Government 
Board’s figures. 

9536. (Chairman.) Now will you go on with your 
memorandum; it is at the foot of page 8, is it not?— 

Yes. 

9537. Does Great Britain gain no benefit from the Confribu- 
over taxation of Ireland ? — Yes ; as I understand it the jj^nml 10 
only benefit claimed is 2,000,000/. per annum, the Imperial 
Imperial contribution which Great Britain receives from |Hit!l0SCS ' 
Ireland. 

9538. That is to say, 2,000,000/. contribution to what 
the Treasury call Imperial purposes ? — Yes, that is it ; it 
is about 2,000,000/. per annum. 

9539. It is the balance left after what they call the local 
expenditure P — Yes ; I think we must accept that that is 
the total of the net advantage that this country, Great 
Britain, receives as a money contribution from Ireland. 

"Well, I think in considering that we must remember what 
the total income of Great Britain is. 1 stated that it 
would be 1,300,000,000/., but it is now much larger. In 
1894 I believe it had increased to 1,600,000,000/. 

9540. That is the whole revenue of the country ?— Yes, 
the total income. 

9541. Not, of course, the revenue from taxation? — No, 
the total income. So that the 2,000,000/. is a small benefit 
anyhow ; and it is in all probability not enough to weigh 
too closely against other advantages which might arise 
from relieving Ireland of even that contribution of 
2 , 000 , 000 /. 

9542. Then you say that even the loss of that sum is 
unnecessary? — Yes. I suggest that even the loss of that might* 
sum is unnecessary, and I base that argument, notwith- 
standing some hostility with which I believe the idea is apodt# 
received, on the simple point first that it could all be saved 

in the cost of the Curragh Gamp. It must cost 3,000,000/. 

I think at least per annum. There are nearly 30,000 
soldiers kept there, and I have looked all over the century, 
and I believe the number kept in Ireland for 50 years past 
has never been under 20,000, so that it is practically kept 
up to that number. 
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qr.-r-j (Mr. Sexton.) The War Office have handed 
yo ' , ' that the. t.nte.1 mil 


memorandum in which they say that the total military 


' Expenditure in Ireland is about 2,000,0001. in the year? - 
• I thought it was higher ; I put it roughly at 1001. a yeai 
1 D r ..h, to accent that, hecause 


per man, but I am prepared to accept that, because 
it is very hard to get at the expense o. the army, ine 
number of soldiers kept in Scotland through the same 
period has never been more than 3,000— about a tenth of 
' what are kept in Ireland. I suggest then that this 
military expenditure might be abolished altogether, and 
the Army Vote could be reduced by that amount— in fact, 
I think the Army Vote could be. reduced by a great deal 
more, and there is a very strong feeling arising in this 


loss of this kind would also be saved, amongst other j>. 

benefits to Great Britain, if it were possible to make — 
Ireland permanently prosperous, as I think might be done i4Junoi895. 
by relieving her of these burdens. Other 

9552. Are any economies possible in Ireland ? — I think e Conom ; es 
there is room in Ireland apart from the Army, for great in Irish 
economies. The charges for the Irish establishments seem expenditure, 
to me to be based upon a most extravagant scale, lhey 
could be reduced in my opinion, by another two millions ; 
the charges in Ireland have not decreased as the popula- 
the tendency is the other way. The 


more, and there is a very strong feeling arising m this 
country that we might get 6.000, OOOZ. off the cost of the 
army, and reuuce it from the total of 18,000,000/ at 
which it stands now, to about 12,000,000/., and if so 
vou will save something for Great Britain as well as 
this 2 000,000/., which I want to be saved for Ireland, and 
it seems to me that the position of this camp in the Bog 
of Allen in Ireland, so far away from any centres of 
activity, is a most unsuitable plape for a camp, and that 
the living of the soldiers is not practically cheaper than it 
wou'd be somewhere in England. Therefore I think that 
in that item alone— in the army— this amount could be 
saved I have got a sentence somewhere else that until a 
vigorous reduction of the taxation system I would not 
suggest that the army should be taken away, because there 
has been a genial way of adopting one half of these sug- 
gestions in Ireland, and taking away the expenditure 
without reducing the taxes. I do not think the expendi- 
ture helps, but I still do not recommend a single soldier 
to be taken out of Ireland, nor a single policeman, until 
first double the cost of the soldier or policeman is taken 
off the backs of the unfortunate people. 

9544. (Chairman.) You assume these 30,000 men are 
kept there because of the English connexion with Ireland, 
and that you might do away with them altogether if it 
were not for that?— -To a large extent I do assume that. 
I believe that other ideas are now obtaining. 

9545. (Sir David Barbour.) Are you aware of the fact 
that owing to the large number of troops abroad it is 
found necessary to keep a certain number of troops in this 
country in order to provide the necessary reliefs P— I do 
not quite accept that it is necessary ; I do not accept the 
full statement on that point, but I say that if it is neces- 
sary it is not necessary for Irish purposes, and that we in 
London who derive the benefit from keeping those troops 
abroad and who make the profit on those foreign posses- 
sions ought to pay for the army instead of saddling it on 
the Irish. 


9546. Still, if that is the case, we cannot do away with 
those troops, even though you think it is not for Irish 
purposes that they are kept ? — There is a feeling in the 
House of Commons, which I largely share, that we are 
wasting about 6,000,000/. a year upon the army, and that 
we could get an army quite suitable for all our purposes 
for about two-thirds of what we are spending now. 

9547. I .will ask you if you are aware that there are 
people wno hold a different opinion from that which you 
express? — Yes. 

9548. Are you aware that the Government of India has, 
as a matter of fact, had to pay extra sums of money to 
induce the British soldiers to prolong their service in India, 
because the establishment at home was not sufficient to 
send out the necessary reliefs? — I was not aware of that 
precise fact, but I would not think of denying it if you 
say it, only I do not think it touches my argument that 
the Irish peasantry ought not to pay it. 

9549. (Mr. Sexton.) It is just a question whether the 
soldiers in Ireland are raised and maintained out of Ireland 
or whether they are raised and maintained in Ireland ? — 
Yes. 


9550. (Chairman.) Do not you think that the Irish 
people would object to the expenditure of this money being 
withdrawn from Ireland? — Well, possibly there might be 
a little objection at first, and that is why I insist that 
previously to the expenditure being withdrawn there 
should be the large compensatory reduction of taxation, 
and then I think they would be reconciled to it. 

9551. Can you suggest any other economies which 
Great Britain might effect? — Great Britain has lost con- 
tinually by doles and sops to Ireland, as they are called, 
and I need not repeat the evidence upon that point, as the 
Commission has had it at considerable length. For my 
own part, I think that although some of the figures 
submitted on this head are of a rather doubtful character, 
it would seem that at any rate 10 millions have been 
written off loans during the last 50 years, and any further 


tion has diminished, the tendency is the other way. The 
police has doubled as the population has halved, and there 
has been a most extravagant administration of everything, 
even new legislation like the Land Acts. We have only to 
go back less than 60 years to 1846 or 1847 to find that the 
figures in Ireland then justify all the statements and ali 
my calculations through the remainder of the paper. 

The total Imperial and local charges in 1846 were only 
about six millions altogether, or six millions and a quarter, 
and although now the population has gone down nearly to 
half, the charges have gone up to lli millions, so we need 
only go back 50 years to find a justification for the state- 
ment that the growth has been extraordinary. During 
the Peel administration in Ireland the charges were as 
much as I have stated, so that if the charges could be 
reduced in proportion to the reduction of population there 
would be at least another two millions saved on the local 
charges. 

9553. (Mr. Sexton.) In order to make up the 1H 
millions out of the Imperial and local taxation ? Yes. 

9554. (Chairman.) I understand you are of opinion that 

this question of the Imperial contribution is of slight lm- Britain b>- 
portance compared with other financial considerations '"'Povensb- 
which are at issue between the two islands, and that if any ; 

trifling loss did arise it might be more than counter- case of tea 
balanced in some other way?-Yes. I am engaged in con- 
business in Great Britain, a business which 1 carry on 
uartly with Ireland— I mean the wholesale tea trade— 
ever since I have been working at it, now for sop 1 ® 

25 years, it has appeared to me, perhaps in a exaggerated 
way, still an example of the utter folly that Great 
Britain has been guilty of from a financial point ot 
view, in not sparing Ireland and allowing her to become 
a good customer instead of keeping her a poor and im- 
poverished country as she is at present. Great Britain is 
a nation of shop-keepers supplying everything; aud 
Ireland, I think, in proportion to her wealth and popula- 
tion is, after all, the best customer that Great Britain has 
got. It cannot be good policy to ruin the nation which 
is your best customer ; and I want to take the detailed 
example of my own business, which is the tea business, 
between the two countries. The Irish drink the finest 
quality and the largest quantity of tea ot any part ot the 
population of the United Kingdom. In the sixties and 
in the seventies, when Indian tea was introduced, it 
was not at all appreciated in England ; but the Irish 
at once saw that it was a tremendous improvement on 
the wretched tea received from China, and the result 
was that the moment the Indian tea was presented 
to them the whole consumption turned to it. Now 
the English people have seen that that was a great 
historic example of Irish good taste, and they have slowlv 
and reluctantly, in spite of the diatribes of Dr. Andrew 
Clark and others, commenced to drink entirely Indian and 

9555. Do you endorse what we have been told, as 
mentioned by the Inland Revenue people, that the taste 
of the Irish for tea is better than that of the English (— 

Yes ; it is far better, as in many other things. 

9556. (Sir David Barbour.) You say that England has 
lost so much by Ireland not being prosperous, because it 
Ireland had been prosperous the people would have drunk 
more tea and there would have been a larger revenue. 

Certain witnesses have said that the Irish drink more tea. 
because they are not prosperous, because they cannot 
afford good food ; that view does not appear to .ie con- 
sistent with vours. If they were prosperous, according 
to that theory they would drink less tea and not more f 
—No that is one of those exceptional things where 
really* two ideas do not conflict at all. You take tea if you 
are very poor and cannot afford champagne, but if you are 
in easy circumstances tea is also a necessary article of 
consumption; that would be so in Ireland, lea is an 
excellent substitute for other kinds of food, but you take 
tea also as the least stimulating and the least harmful 
drink that you can use. The best proof of that is in the 
case of the Australians, who are a prosperous people ; they 
drink 8 lbs. of tea per head of the population ; they drink 
as much and half again as we do in this country. 
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Mr.'T. 9557-8. (Mr. Sexton.) Even if one drinks tea because of 
Lou gh, M J?. the poverty of food, that is no reason why he should prefer 
14 June 1895. bad tea to good ? — None. One pound of good tea will be 
In'ii — done wor ^ 2 or 3 lbs. of the cheap China tea. 
to Great 9559. Is not tea cheaper in Ireland than milk and other 
toipoverish— different articles of consumption P — Certainly as a stimu- 
ment ot lant, when you take into account the stimulating pro- 

case'oHea perries of the tea, it is a good variety of food, 
consump- 9560. A pound of tea will last an economical family almost 
lon ‘ for a week, will it not? — Yes, it will. My argument is 

that if instead of the progressive ruin by oppression, a fair 
system had been applied to Ireland, say before 1871, so 
that her population, instead of continuing to fall would 
have commenced to rise in proportion to the rise in Great 
Britain, Ireland would now be paying us in London 

960.241 1. each year more for tea alone than she is paying. 
This calculation rests upon the theory, that at some 
point England ought to take steps to stop the decay in 
Ireland, and if the reduction of the population had been 
checked and the population had commenced to rise in 
1871 in proportion to the rise of population in Great 
Britain, Ireland would now be paying us in London 

940.241 1. each year more for tea alone than she is paying. 

9561. And if that population had been able to buy 
the tea? — Yes; I do not think we need question that, 
because their poverty could not be greater than it is 
now, and they are able to buy it now. It is based upon 
existing figures, and this is the calculation. In 1871 
the population was 5,412,377 ; if this had increased as 
the population has increased in England, it would now 
be 28 per cent, more, or 6,886,873, whereas the actual 
population of Ireland is only about 4,500,000, or 2,380,000 
less than it should be, judged by the English standard. 
This represents a loss roundly of 100,000 persons a year, 
so that we have lost in tea alone during the last 23 years 
nearly 12,000,0001. I submit a table showing what 
would have been consumed in the 23 years. I show 
in the first year what 100,000 people extra tea would have 
taken at 2s. a lb., consuming 3 '92 per head, which was 
the consumption in 1871, and I reduce the price of tea 
gradually to Is. 5 d., because tea has greatly fallen in price, 
and I make the calculation upon that basis, and it brings 
out the result I have stated. 

9562. You would not accept Sir Edward Hamilton’s 
general estimate that tea costs Is. lid. a lb. ? — No, I do 
not think it costs Is. lid. a lb. now. 

9563. But his calculation is based upon that assump- 
tion ? — The average price of Indian tea sold on the London 
market now is only about lOd. a lb. — that is the average 
price of all Indian tea sold. The average price of China tea 
is only about 7hd., and the average price of Ceylon tea is 
about 10£d. That is the average price of the whole crop. 

9564. (Sir David Barbour .) That is the wholesale price? 
— Yes, in the Mincing Lane sale rooms. 

9565. But in Ireland they drink a higher-priced tea, do 
they not? — I am allowing for that ; I do not want to take 
an extreme price, I only want to take what Great Britain 
would get for the tea, and I have worked it down for the 
last three years to Is. 5 d. 

9566. (Chairman.) This is not the sum that the Irish 
would give, but what the Irish wholesale merchant would 
get ? — Yes. 

956/. (Mr. Sexton.) And would the retail price be 
Is. lid. ? — It might be ; tea is a profitable article. 

9568. (Chairman.) This is an assumption, of course, 
that the increased population would have purchased the 
same quantity that the present population purchase per 
head? — Yes, that is the assumption — just the same. 

9569. I see that in the figures of “ tea consumption ” 
which you furnish you show that the amount consumed 
per head of the population has increased considerably 
within the last 23 years ? — Yes ; it has increased from 
3-92 per head in 1871 to 5 -53 in 1894. 

9570. Do you, or do you not, think that this increased 
consumption may have had a deleterious effect upon the 
population ? — I do not, because it is still 2J lbs. less than 
people of the same blood consume in Australia, and it 
is not a large quantity spread over the whole year. 

9571- You do not. agree with those who think that it is 
any sign of the decadence of the population, or that it is a 
substitute for more nutritious food ? — I do not think so. 
I think it is the most beneficial food that anybody can 
take, but perhaps I am a little prejudiced. 

9572. (Mr. Sexton.) Your 5i lbs. per head would give 
an average of about half a pound of tea per week for a 
family of five ? — Yes. 


9573. Which represents a very moderate figure ?— Yes. Mr.j 

9574. (Sir David Barbour.) Of course they could not Lous }^ , - r ‘. 
live on tea alone ? — No, but it is a very moderate average, ^weisss, 

9575. (Chairman.) Do the men drink it as much as the JaiwyOms 

women P — I think so ; it is an absolute necessity in all the i^rita^h 
cottages, I think. «upove®,. 

9576. I notice that the price you give of the tea has 
steadily diminished during the last 25 years. What “seoita 
reductions have taken place in the duty during that “““"P- 
period ? — The duty has only been reduced once ; it has 

been reduced from 6d. a pound, which it was in the 
seventies and eighties, to 4 d. a pound, which it is at the 
present time. 

9577. (Mr. Sexton.) So that only 2d. in the fall of 7 d. is 
attributable to the duty ? — That is all. 

9578. (Chairman.) You wish to suggest that if the 
effect of reducing the taxation and other causes were 
to cause an increase of population and prosperity England 
would make a great deal more by her commerce than 
she would lose by the reduction of direct contribution ? 

— Yes ; I suggested tea as only one example in a small 
trade that I have worked out. I have troubled the 
Commission with those details of tea because it is a 
small trade compared to many of the trades with Ireland, 
and I think it would be of commensurate advantage to 
Great Britain in regard to very many of her staple in- 
dustries if by any means the decay in Ireland could be 
checked. With regard to coal, for example, all the coal in 
Ireland comes from Great Britain ; it is a tremendous 
traffic across the Channel, and all the iron, tin, slates, all 
cotton goods, boots, leather goods, furniture, clothes, 
sugar, spices, coffees, and everything else that is used in 
Ireland comes from Great Britain, and they must come 
from Great Britain, because Great Britain is the only 
market for the agricultural produce of Ireland ; and then 
here is this case of the people who are most dependent 
upon us, and who are pouring their money into our hands, 
being so reduced and lowered by taxation that they are 
changed from a good customer into a bad one. I think 
we should gain by stopping that movement far more than 
any loss of a couple of millions. 

9579. In fact you think it is enormously to the advantage 
of England to make Ireland into a good customer ? — Yes, 
far Outweighing any trifling loss in taxation. 

9580. (Mr. Sexton.) It has been held that some measure Importsssi 
of the capacity of Ireland to bear taxation is afforded by 
adding together her imports and exports, now if the export tive wealth, 
of Ireland be the export of food ton good for the people to 
consume, and if the import be chiefly an import of food of 

an inferior quality, they not being able to consume what 
they produce, do you see any reason in adding the exports 
and imports together, or in comparing the sum of the 
imports and exports of Ireland with the sum of the exports 
and imports of a country like England which imports good 
food and raw material and exports its large manufactures? 

— No, I have given a good deal of thought to that subject, 
and I think it is one of the most cruel things in the 
argument between the two countries. The Irish imports 
and exports are really of a most pathetic character, they are 
the dull necessities of the poorest quality, as Mr. Sexton, 
has said constantly poured across because the country has 
been reduced to such a state that it cannot produce them 
as it ought to produce them, whereas our exports and 
imports in Great Britain are the most highly developed 
products of the world. All the manufactures of our own 
people are such that we could almost support ourselves, but 
we do not do it, because it is not worth our while to do it; 
we say agriculture is such a dull affair that we can afford to 
leave it alone. 

9581. Will you tell me whether you think there is any 
true comparison between the exports and imports of a 
country which exports good food without being able to 
consume it, and the imports and exports of a country like 
England which consume all the best food it produces itself. 

Is there any economic comparison between the two cases . 

— No. I think that the idea of forming an opinion from 
the total of exports and imports of one country as compared 
with another, is perfect folly. It depends upon what the 
exports and imports are, they may reveal the poverty of 
the country, and in the case of Ireland I think they do 
reveal the poverty of the country, and in the case of Great 
Britain they reveal the richness of the country. 

9582. (Chairman.) Does not it depend largely upon the 
profit which the country makes by its import and export 
trade ? — Certainly. 

9583. A -country may be conducting a very large export 
trade in order to pay off a debt, but that does not in- 
crease the wealth of the country ? — No. 
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9584 (Mr. Sexton.) As far as Ireland is concerned she 
ptDOrts" about 24 millions a year of what you may call 
ff'ood food, which she cannot afford to consume, and she 
foses 7 millions by the transaction, and Great Britain on 
the other hand imports hundreds of millions more than 


she exports P — Yes, and those very 
evidence there is of the wealth 
poverty on the other. 

9585 And, I suppose, you are awa^ethat the taxation of 
Ireland’ was fixed in the Act of Union by this extremely 
fallacious test?— Yes. 

9586. (Chairman) Still, if the prosperity of Ireland were 
caused by an enormous improvement in its agriculture «' 


to have butter, eggs, and poultry from Ireland?— Yes, of a 
much better quality. I4junei895. 

9598. (Chairman) Ireland used to have a market in — — 

South America for butter. Do you know whether it still Injuryd^ne 

— — has that market, or whether it has lost it ?— I believe Britain by 

show you what } las entirely lost it, because there has grown ^up impoverish- 


hand and of a system of canning butter on farms; they do it in Nor- ^ 
mandy and largely in Sweden too ; they do it beautifully 
in air-tight canisters in local manufactories. Well, Ireland 
has sunk behind in respects of all those things. 

9599. (Sir David Barbour.) A friend of mine in the 
North of Ireland not very long ago complained about the 
people, because, he said, they could not supply either good 
milk or butter, and he seemed to think it was the fault of 


causcu try «*** v — i , , , or butter, ana ne seemeu io uuuk u> was 

the people P— That is true, only I taceit to afmfcr cause. 


jjuiy done 
btett 
in; irchfli- 


deal more, that would pro tanto imply that Ireland 
better off, would it not?— It would depend upon what the 

9587. And what she got for them? — Yes, and what she 
got in return for them. 

9588. (Mr. Sexton.) For instance, if she took in better 
food than she sent out, or as good ?— Or if she carried on 
manufactures. 

9589. (Chairman.) And it is not a loss to her to import 

this tea ? No ; I am almost prepared to admit that it is 

not a loss to import tea. 

9590. Do you wish to point attention to any other loss 
that the present state of affairs causes to the United King- 
dom ?— Yes ; I want to point out that the Irish agricul- 
tural produce is not so good in quality, and in my opinion 
it is deteriorating in quality each year owing to the de- 
pressed spirits of the people. 


and I say their impoverishment has led to it. You can 
hardly eat the butter you get from the ordinary farm in 
Ireland when accustomed to the fresh butter you get in 
London or Paris. 

9600. (Chairman.) Are you of opinion that Great Britain 
loses financially by the stagnation of the agricultural and 
other interests in Ireland?— That is just the other side of 
the argument. Owing to the bankrupt state of Ireland, 
purchases are on a small scale, and the moment she gets 
any surplus it will be spent in Great Britain. Great 
Britain loses, because the purchases of the farmers must 
be on a small scale. For example, they do not buy 
machinery which they ought to buy for the manufacture of 
all these things, and there is no more profitable trade to 
Great Britain than the production of machinery, and 
in . that article alone a very small surplus is spent 
in Great Britain. The true interest therefore of this 
country in regard to Ireland, is to check her decay, and it 
9591. You mean it is not so good as it used to be? — would be a small thing to assume that 10 millions a year 
No not so "oo d as it used to be relatively, and not more, all of which would be clear profit, would come into 
nearlv so "ood as it is in other countries, and that, the hands of Great Britain when the prosperity of Ireland 
as I sav Is partly owing to the depressed spirits of began to revive, and this sum I suggest might be set against 
the people and the lack of proper machinery for its the loss, if it did happen to be a loss, of the present 
production such as have developed in other countries that miserable Imperial contribution. I think, theretore, tnat 
are better supplied with capital. I take dairy produce for Great Britain has gained no advantage, but, on the contrary, 
mv example. Irish butter 20 years ago used to occupy a has lost and loses each year as much as Ireland loses trom 
very prominent position, but it has been entirely pushed the ruinous effects of this over-taxation. In Great Britain, 
back by Danish butter and butter from Normandy and however, owing to the great wealth of the country, this 
Brittany owing to the fact that the people there have loss, large in itself, is not felt, but m Ireland it is ratal, 
adopted proper machinery for making butter. It is nearly qgoi. You think that their loss, though it is serious in 

all made by machinery, untouched by the human hand, is not sen sibly felt in Great Britain owing to th6 

whereas in Ireland the old methods to a large extent still great bulk of the British trade ? — Yes, that is it; I think 
prevail, although there is a slight improvement. The same fhe loss would be terrible and would cause serious heart 
remark applies to eggs and to poultv, for one might almost l, urn ings to any nation except a nation so rich as Great 


say that tliey are produced by machinery ; the incubator l 
introduced, and the science of the thing is studied ; and 
so England buys these things largely from European 
countries who do not take her manufactures in exchange, 
paying 11 millions for butter alone; to, I might say, 
unfriendly European countries, at any rate to countries 
with which we are not so closely connected, and in which 
we have not so great an interest. It would pay Great 
•Britain a great deal better if the conditions 
Ireland that all this agricultural produce wei 
quality so that she would get her full supply or a much 
larger supply from Ireland where she sends her own 
manufactures in return for the goods rather than from 
countries who take nothing from her or very little in 
return. 

9592. Has the export of Irish butter fallen off? — It has 
certainlyly fallen off in value. I have not got the figures, 
but I know that we pay 11 millions to the Continent for 
butter, and now there is a large import trade growing up 
with Australia. 

9593. (Sir David Barbour.) You say that those people 
on the Continent take nothing from us in return for the 
food that they send us, but we must pay for it, in some 
way, must we not ? — I quite agree. What I mean is that 
they are not so dependent upon us for all the best things 
that we produce as the Irish are. 

9594. You think that other things being equal it would 
be better that the Irish people should get that money 
than that a foreign nation should get it ? — Yes. 

9595. (Chairman.) And it would go by a shorter passage, 
and it would go without any Customs duty interfering with 
the trade? — Yes. 

9596. So that it would in that way be a more profitable 
trade ? — It would be. I think it would be a great benefit 
to our population. 

9597. (Mr. Sexton.) I think your main point is that the 
excess of taxation of Ireland has proved that the growth 
of the country, if it had been allowed, would have de- 
veloped these industries in such a way as to lead England 


Britain! She can afford to disregard it. She treats Ireland 
in much the same way as she treats her own agricultural 
interest, and although the loss is very large, I think it is 
relatively so small to Great Britain that she does not regard 
it. 


9602. Now we come to another subject, and that is, Amount of 
what is the best means of remedying the over-taxation in ^hfch 
, such in Ireland, and I believe you wish to give your opinion upon should be 
in roved in^ that subject. I believe the first point you want to go into 

j u i s what amount Ireland could fairly pay without checking Ireland. 

her prosperity ? — Yes. On this point we see that 
although as rich then as now, until 1794, ehe never 
paid more for a central Government than 1 J millions 
per annum. Her population was about the same then 
as it is now, and her wealth I think, was greater then, 
and in that year she only paid about 2,000,000/. altogether, a 
million and a half of Imperial contribution, and a half 
million, as I estimate, for local taxation ; therefore I think 
that is the first thing we must bear in mind. That is when 
she had her own Government. That moderate figure must 
not lightly be pushed aside. There is really no moral 
authority for any other sum ; this is the largest sum in 
the opinion of her great statesmen, and her own people 
apart from foreign influences that Ireland with such a 
population and such resources as she had then or has now 
could pay. She had then her own people managing these 
affairs, and although there was a very great necessity for 
money then, her expenses never exceeded two millions up 
to 1794. 

9603. (Mr. Sexton.) Including the local rates?— Yes, 
including the local rates so far as we can trace them. 

9604. (Chairman.) How much do you think she could 
pay now ? — I may perhaps go on a little further before I 
answer that question. To the inhabitants of Great Britain 
it looks ridiculous to suggest that the whole taxation 
of Ireland, local and Imperial, could be reduced from 
something between 11,000,000/. and 12,000,000/. to 
2 000 000/. ; but 2,000,000/. I think would bear just the 
same proportion to the wealth of the Irish people, that the 
amount now paid in Great Britain bears to the wealth of 

N 2 
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Mr. T. t h e British people. It is curious, but I believe the parallel 
Lough, M.P. j 8 exact . the Commission will remember the figures I 
u June 1895. gave at the commencement. We saw that the amount of 
— “ taxation per head has not increased through the century 

revenue °* in Great Britain, and I am now going upon the supposi- 
which tion that if the same phenomenon had taken place in 
derived 18 Ireland we would be paying 2 millions in local and Inv 
from perial taxes, and have a prosperous country, instead of 

Ireland. nearly 12 millions and a ruined country. 

9605. How do you think such a payment as you are 
describing would correspond with the payment that people 
have to make who live in Great Britain ? — I believe they 
would be about the same. 

9606. Still I understand you are of opinion that it is 
not possible to go back to the figures of 1794? — I am 
afraid it is not possible ; we must at any rate go step by 
step and it will be some time before we can get there. W e 
must be content with a more moderate programme. 
Public wants have arisen since 1794 in connexion with the 
improvement in the standard of existence. Foremost 
amongst these is education which costs a. million and some 
odd pounds of money in Ireland, and this payment cannot 
be reduced and must, at first, be provided by the central 
Government. Public order must be maintained, and there 
will be charges for the poor, for lunatics, and many other 
things on a scale quite different from what they were 100 
years ago. I think, probably, ultimately a good many of 
these charges which are discharged by the central authority 
now in Ireland will fall upon the local authorities, but we 
must get to that gradually too; and taking all these 
things into account. I think we could hardly expect to get 
the Imperial amount under 3,000,0001. and then the local 
taxation might be reduced to something like 1,500,0001. or 
2,000,0001.,- making a total of 5,000,0001. altogether. I 
think that is all that Ireland should pay, and that an 
effective government could be very well provided out of 
that amount. 

9607. (Mr. Sexton.) You mean the amount provided out 
of Imperial taxation ? — Yes. 

9608. (Chairman.) If the amount for the central ad- 
ministration were reduced to such a sum as you have 
mentioned, how about the Imperial contribution ? — Of 
course that would mean no Imperial contribution, or in 
order to avoid raising any question of principle, let us say 
10,0001. a year. 

Question of 9609. But practically no contribution ? — No, practically, 
contribution no contribution. However, it is important to avoid any 
to Imperial question of principle. I think Great Britain will have to 
expenditure. a dmit that the Imperial domination would be quite as 
well secured theoretically by a payment of 10,0001. as 
2,000,0001., and, therefore, all that the question of the 
amount of loss amounts to is, the question of what it is 
fair to ask out of Ireland, and I hold most strongly, and 
I have got very good authority for it, that 10,0001. a year 
would at present be an ample amount to withdraw for 
Imperial contribution. 

9610. I think the Treasury calculation is that the Im- 
perial contribution now is about 2,000,0001. ? — Yes. 

9611. And that 2,000,0001. would have to be found 
somewhere? — I dealt with that a few moments since, 
and I hold that it would not have to be found if the 
economies which I have mentioned were effected. 

9612. You mean if economies in Imperial expenditure 
were effected ? — Yes. 


9613. Do you wish to give the Commission any further 
reasons in support of your view that there should be no 
substantial Imperial contribution P — Yes. The first point 
is necessity. I think after the exactions of the century 
Ireland cannot afford it, and that is the bottom argument 
that you cannot make a country, any more than an in- 
dividual, pay what she has not got, and Ireland has not 
got it, and therefore she ought not to be made to pay it. 
I think when 20 years of a better system had been 
experienced probably the 10,0001. might be increased to 
100,0001., an amount which ought to be regarded as a 
very considerable amount, and that no settlement should 
be made that would require any more permanently than 
that. Then in the second place the tendency of recent times 
is to withdraw the defences of the country from Ireland. 
Scarcely any money is spent upon the defences of the Empire 
in Ireland, nor would they be likely to be required there. 
We have had a very good example of that in the recent 
Naval Works Loans Bill. There is a project here for 
spending something like 8,000,0001., and nothing is to be 
spent in Ireland. I do not complain of that, but it is a 
recognition of the fact that it does not tend to the safety 
of the Empire to spend anything in Ireland. 2,000,0001. 
were lo be spent at Dover ; that is right, that is a place 


where we might be hit ; 2,000,0001. at Devonport ; that is ai>. t. 
an important place, 2,000,0001. at Gibraltar, and 1,000,0001., £o “ffA.Arj’. 
which I tried to prevent being spent, at Portland Harbour; U Jumna; 
but those are all places along the south coast of England . • — ' 
of importance where the nation might receive a vital blow. 

Well, she can receive no vital blow in Ireland. If the by Ireland n 
French were foolish enough to go and land in Galway 1 ‘“ Iln i*ria! 
think they might be allowed to go until it was quite 
convenient for the English to clear them out. There is 
therefore no necessity for expenditure in Ireland. 

9614. (Mr. Sexton.) The development of steam has 
altogether changed the circumstances with regard to the 
military importance of Ireland, has it notP — Absolutely. 

I think every general sees that the thing has completely 
changed) and that no general would be so unskilful or so 
foolish as to make any attack upon Ireland now with any 
prospect of damaging the British Empire. That is my 
second reason why the Imperial contribution is not re- 
quired. My third reason is that the naval and military 
expenses of this country after all are mainly incurred for a 
very practical purpose, to preserve the Colonial Empire, 
which is profitable, and protects the food supply of this 
country, and is very essential to us in Great Britain. 

This food supply from the Colonies is one main source of 
the impoverishment of Ireland, and the profit of the 
colonial trade accumulates in the great cities of Great 
Britain, so it would be quite fair on both grounds for 
Ireland to be exempted from any considerable payment. 

9615. (Sir David Barbour.) It is enjoyed partly by the 
Irish who reside in those places? — I do not think they 
enjoy it, and such enjoyment as they do get we make them 
pay for in the price of tea, and it would be convenient for 
the Government to get the money to spend here and leave 
it to the merchants to recognise the thing and get a price 
that would repay them in the sale of the article. 1 think 
as these naval and military expenses are incurred for the 
benefit of the mercantile communities of Great Britain it 
is very unfair to levy any part of them on the peasantry of 
Ireland who are really impoverished by the commerce. 

9616. (Chairman.) Are those the three grounds you wish 
to put before the Commission? — Yes. 

9617. Have you gone at all into the question of propor- Difficulty^ 
tion or considered whether the amount of property assessed 

to the Income Tax and death duties in the two countries contribu- 
does not suggest a ratio between the contribution of Ire- tio11, 
land and of Great Britain ? — I have studied those figures 
carefully that were presented in connexion with the two 
Home Rule Bills, and the evidence that was put before the 
Commission on the point. It seems to me impossible to 
fix any proportion between the two countries based upon 
the Income Tax and the death duties if we take when we 
ar'e fixing that proportion simply the gross amount of these 
two taxes. 

9618. (Mr. Sexton.) The gross produce, do you mean ? — 

Yes, if we take the gross produce of the two taxes— of 
the Income Tax and the death duties without going 
into the question of what each nation has got to do with 
its gross produce. I think it is essential to do that 
before we arrive at any conclusion with respect to the 
relative wealth. Therefore, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible to fix a proportion between 
the two countries. That is the great point the Commis- 
sion is inquiring into, an'd I think it is impossible to fix 
any proportion between the two countries, because the 
resources of the two countries differ so much in their 
amount and their nature. The resources of the one 
country are constantly increasing and the resources of 
the other country are constantly diminishing. Therefore 
any proportion fixed will become wrong . immediately; 
and I would point out that after all the great-mistake of 
the Union was fixing the proportion between the two, 
that broke down in 17 years, and its existence for even 
that short period has been a curse to Ireland ever since. 
Therefore the only available precedent supports my view 
that you cannot fix the proportion between the two coun- 
tries, because they are so different from one another. 

9619. The proportion might be just at the moment, but 
do you suppose that the proportion fixed at the time of 
the Union was just when it was fixed ? — I do not. I think 
it was most unjust, and 1 am very doubtful about the 
capacity of fixing the correct proportion at the moment, 
because the two things are so unlike one another. There 
is no relation between the two as I think. 

9620. What you mean is that as the two countries are 
constantly moving hi opposite directions the measure fixed 
at any moment ceases immediately to be in any measure 
even just when it is fixed?— Yes; and I go further than 
that because I say that where one country has an annual 
income of 1,600,000,000/., it is a very dangerous thing for 
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m isolators to fix any relation between it and a poor country 
*5$r. £ta only got 60,000,00111. p.r — ot n— ■ 
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Difficulty of 
fixing a 
! irtion 1 


<1(121 (Sir David Barbour.) But you propose 
yourself— payment of 10,0001. P It was not b.sed open 

txingapro- a relation. , , , 

' ' ngo2 (Mr. Sexton.) A proportion ?— It was not based 

upon any proportion, but it xvas a sort of amount that 
a separate autonomous country like Ireland might atford to 
contribute for these purposes. 

9623. (Chairman.) You say the income of Great Britain 
• - v ■ ’ ^ o -1,600,000, 000Z. is now Dr. 


14 June 1895. 
Standard of 


may be taken at how much 
Giffen’s figure. 

9624. And the income of Ireland how much r 
6o", 000, 000/. 

9625 What is your reason for saying that the amount 
was not based upon any proportion ?— I argued that out 
very fully as my answers go on, hut I will answer it now it 
you like. 

9626. I will go on with your Memorandum. I think 
you are of opinion that some of the calculations which 
have been based on ttese contributions are f.ll.oious P- 
Yes one obvious fallacy may be indicated, these com- 
parisons are based upon the gross instead of the net figures, 
and this must give a totally wrong result for all purposes 
of estimating the relative tax-bearing capacities of the two 
countries. The average gross income per head in Great 
Britain is 39/. It is more than that now— it is 43/. or 44/. 
now, but it was 39/. in 1891. 

9627. What do you mean by gross as distinguished from 
net?— I mean the average population divided into the total 
income,of the country. 

9628. What do you mean by “net”?— By “net” I 
mean the income that remains after a certain moderate 
amount which is the lowest one can live on fairly lor 
subsistence is deducted. 

9629. The living wage?— No, I do not adopt the word 
wage— it is the minimum cost of meagre subsistence. 

>f 9630. ( Sir David Barbour.) With which it is possible to 
i live with a certain degree of comfort ? — I would rather put 
it with meagre subsistence, I do not want comfort brought 
in nor starvation. 

9631. Is it the minimum sum on which it is possible to 
maintain an existence?— Yes, on which it is possible to 
maintain a reasonable decent existence, it must be a little 
indefinite. 

9632. (Chairman.) Do you take any particular standard, 
for instance, to the standard of an English mechanic, or 
the standard of an Irish peasant, or the standard of a 
Hindoo ? — I will take them all. 

9633. Because in each of those cases the sum that would 
he required would be very different, would it not ?— I will 
take them all, for although the sum that is required is very 
different yet the circumstances are different. I he Hindoo 
lives in a sunny clime where he can live cheap. The Irish- 
man may perhaps have favourable circumstances, but I 
think we can fix a common sum between Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

9634. Therefore you assume for your purposes some sum 
which is necessary for existence ? — Yes. 

9635. And you take what is above that as the income of 
the country which is properly the subject of taxation ? — 
Yes, that is my argument. 

9636. (Mr. Sexton.) You adopt the figure as suggested 
by Dr. Giffen of 12/. a year ? — Yes. 

9637. I suppose you are aware that the average cost of 
supplying the inmate, of an Irish workhouse only with 
food and clothes is 9/. a year ? — Yes ; I have not men- 
tioned that figure yet, but I am coming to it j and when 
I come to it I will give a comparison for showing that it is 
not an unfair figure in Ireland. Now, to resume, the 
average gross income per head in Great Britain is 39/. ; in 
Ireland it is 15/. From this it is assumed that the tax- 
bearing capacity per head is as 39 to 15. But this is 
obviously a wrong deduction. From both the gross 
amounts must be deducted a sum sufficient to live on. 
This is fixed at 12/. and the balance is the tax-bearing 
capacity. When this sum is deducted in each case, we 
find that the tax-bearing income in Great Britain is 271. 
per head ; in Ireland 31. per head ; so that the relation 
becomes as 27 is to 3 instead of as 39 is to 15. Therefore, 
to establish equally, only one-ninth of the tax paid in 
Great Britain should be demanded in Ireland per head of 
the population. And then it is a remarkable thing that 
that again brings us at once to the relations that existed 
before the Union. The moment we begin to take a 


reasonable view of the thing v 
i794. 

9638. Your argument in principle is the sar 

Dr. GifEen’s?— Yes, in principle. 

9639. (Chairman.) Do not you think that 12Z. is a large 
amount to lake as necessary for subsistence m Ireland . I Biitain 
think when you remember that 10,000,000/. of the produce compared, 
of Ireland is monopolised by a few individuals, that is the 

rent of the landlords, and that the landlords are only 
allowed in our calculation to stand as taking 12/. per head 
per annum, when taken over the whole of Ireland, 12/. 
really means about 9/. or 10/. for the whole population 
of the country when the absentee landlords are left out, 
if you include them all I think 12/. for that reason is the 
lowest average which you can get to. 

9640. (Mr. Sexton.) Even though the conditions of life 
in Ireland may be in some respects inferior, do you con- 
sider it would be tolerable to fix a lower minimum ot 
subsistence for Ireland than for England in this calcula- 
tion, thereby indicating that a larger proportion of the 
small income of the Irishman should be deducted than of 
the large income of the Englishman ?— I do not think it 
would be safe at all, and I have had a large experience ot 
working men, both in Ireland and in England, and ot 
the lives of both people in both countries in connexion with 
my house over there as well as here, and I do not thins it 
would be safe for the Commission to adopt any lower 
standard in one than in the other. 

9641. Would it be just, as a matter of fiscal law, to set 
up a barrier, and to say so much more of your income 
shall be taxed than of the other’s ? — No, I do not think it 
would ; besides I do not think that land is materially 
cheaper in Ireland than it is in Great Britain. The rent ot 
the same land is higher in Ireland than it is in Great Britain. 

The rent of houses is higher I think in Ireland— indeed 
much higher— than it is in Great Britain, even in London 
we can get houses of a much superior class built. 

9642. They are not houses of the same class, are they P 
—Yes ; the rent of houses of the same class I believe is 
cheaper in Great Britain than it is in Ireland, or as cheap ; 
tea is as cheap as it is in Ireland, and, tnerefore, all the 
means of subsistence are just as much available in 
Great Britain as in Ireland. 

9643. Obviously all these various articles of food and 
other necessaries of life imported from Great Britain into 
Ireland are somewhat dearer than they are here, are they 
not ? — Yes ; and coal is dearer, which is a large item, and 
that has all to be carried from Great Britain. 

9644. (Sir David Barbour.) The items that you export 
are cheaper? — Yes. 

9645. (Chairman.) Supposing the whole standard of 
life in either of the two countries were to be raised, 
would you say that that amount of 12/. ought to be in- 
creased, and ‘that the only taxable income was that which 
remained after paying for the higher standard of life?— I 
do not think I would. 

9646. There is no doubt whatever that the standard of 
life amongst mechanics in England has risen greatly 
within the last 50 years, has it not ? — Yes. 

9647. Would you on that account put the amount of 
income which was to be subject to taxation at a different 
point ? Supposing, for instance, that the standard was 
equivalent to 10/. a year 20 years ago, and that it is equivalent 
to 12/. a year now', would you say that the surplus that 
could be made subject to taxation was that which was above 
10/. then and that which is above 12/. now ? — I think tne 
growth would not be so rapid as what ycu suggest, but 
yet there might be a small growth. The living of people 
at a particular moment is relative to the wants that have 
been generated by the progress of the world up to that 
time, and relative to the degree of prosperity that is being 
enjoyed by other countries, therefore, the amount might 
rise a little, but it would depend upon circumstances. I 
do not think the tendency has been for this amount of 12/. 
to rise in either of these countries for the last 40 or 50 
yeavs, because 12/. purchases more now than it did before, 
therefore I think that checks it. 


9648. (Mr. Sexton.) The real point is that if you treat as Taxable^ 
of equal capacity to bear taxation two men or two countries 

wbicli have different incomes, you do not impose an 
equality of sacrifice, because the man of the larger income 
feels the taxation almost immeasurably less than the man 
with the smaller income, does he not ?— That is so. 

9649. (Sir David Barbour.) Will not that depend also 
upon the claims which there may happen to be upon the 
man of the larger income? — 1 think it is modified very 
slightly. If those claims that you refer to are of a per- 
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capacity. before he supplies them. 

9650. (Chairman.) The point I want rather to get at is 
whether you can assume any absolute standard of living 
above which the income becomes taxable and below which 
it is not taxable, or whether that standard is not itself a 
thing varying with the different conditions of -life with 
different people in different ranks of life, as well as in 
different countries P — I think the question may be 
answered by saying it is absolutely necessary for people 
who have got to tax a country to form a standard in 
their own mind — there must be a standard — there must be 
a standard in India, but it is relative to what will do for 
them there. 

9651. Supposing the standard rises, does the man's 
capacity to bear taxation therefore diminish ? — It does, 
slightly. I say the standard rises very little, but, un- 
doubtedly, when the standard rises then his capacity to 
bear taxation becomes diminished. 

9652. By the adoption of this principle of a standard 
and a taxable surplus you may get to some very curious 
conclusions, may you not? — Yes, you may. It takes a 
long time to alter these standards, but they do get altered. 
You will not get men to live in England now in the way 
in which they lived in Anglo-Saxon times ; they will demand 
clothes, you will not get them to go about with skins over 
their shoulders. 

9653. I think you suggest that a similar result to that 
which you have just given may be brought out in another 
way ? — Yes, I have been talking hitherto of the result per 
head of the population. If we now take the figures of 
both countries you will see that they lead us to exactly the 
same conclusion. I have prepared a short table which is 
printed in my heads of evidence which shows that the 
total income in 1891 in Great Britain was 1,300,000,000/. 

9654. The evidence is that it was 1,500,000,000/. P — 
Yes, it had been corrected. It was then 1,300,000,000/., 
and in Ireland it was 66,000,000/. When we deduct the 
subsistence of 12/. per head per annum in the two countries 
we get the result out of 903,000,000/. as the taxable 
capacity of Great Britain, and 9,543,000/. as the taxable 
capacity of Ireland. Now that amount would be made 
more serious still if we corrected the figures, so we had 
better let them stand. The total of local and Imperial 
taxation in Great Britain is 118,000,000/. roundly — that 
was in 1890-91, and in Ireland it was 10 k millions, so 
that the whole of the Irish income according to this is paid 
in taxation — the whole of the taxable surplus is paid in 
taxation, and I believe myself we do not put the thing at all 
too strongly when we say that in Great Britain we only 
take 13‘00 per cent, of it. 

9655. (The O' Conor Don.) Where do you get the 
10,000,000/. for rent if the whole is paid in taxation P — 
That is provided for before. 

9656. You have to take that out of the 66,000,000/., 
have you not P— That is part of the cost of subsistence. 
That is what makes the 12/. a perfectly moderate amount 
in Ireland. The meaning of that is that the landlord 
levies about ten times as much or twenty times as much as 
he is entitle^ to. 

965/. (Sir David Barbour.) If you took 15/. per head 
you would find the taxable quantity would become a 
minus quantity — what meaning would you attach to that ? 
— The meaning would be that you would have put your 
calculation a little too high ; but it is going back upon our 
point. 

9658. (Mr. Sexton.) Might not the meaning of it be 
that the people were living in such a miserable condition 
that they would be living upon what was below a reasonable 
estimate? — We could get a Government without much 
taxation ; it is an entire mistake to suppose that it is the 
chief part of the duty of a Government to put on taxes. 
In Ireland years ago a great deal of the local authorities 
got their incomes from property apart from taxation, and 
the destruction of that local property and the substitution 
of taxes, as I tried to make out before, has led unhappily 
to this agricultural country being ruined. 

9659. ( Sir David Barbour.) But if the Government 
received the income from certain property that would be a 
deduction from the income of the people, would it not ? — 
Yes, there would be to a certain extent. 

9660. (Mr. Sexton.) You said it was a per-centage of 
income which was once got from property which has been 
alienated P — Yes. 


9661. (Sir David Barbour.) But if you adopt a rate of „ 

15/. per head, you get a minus quantity as the taxable Loii qKXp, 
quantity; how would you tax that minus quantity ? — It UJ — 
would show that you had put the amount too high in -U!!!!. 895 ' 
stating 15/. Taxable 

9662. You must, in fact, adopt some figure that will 
leave you a reasonable amount of income to tax, must you 
not? — No, you must not, but you must put a figure which 
will enable people to live, but it must not be too high 
a figure. 

9663. (Mr. Sexton.) In order to show' that you have put 
a figure which was above the actual cost of subsistence, and 
that therefore the stand ard of living in that country was 
lower than it could be reasonably put at if the country 
was in a reasonably prosperous condition P — That is about 
it. 

9664. You are of opinion that this plan of basing the 
contribution upon the gross revenues explains why the 
proportion of Ireland was fixed so high as it was in the 
discussions on the Home Rule Bill in 1886 and 1893 P — 

Yes, I think so. We see that when the necessities of the 
population are taken out of the total Irish income the 
remnant is very small indeed, whereas when the necessities 
of the population in Great Britain are taken out of the 
total income, there is a very large residue, and that shows 
in my mind that you must not found the proportion 
simply upon the gross results of Income Tax and death 
duties collected in the two countries, and that is how you 
got at such a high figure as 4 or 5 per cent. 

9665. Do you think Ireland would have been able to 
pay such a high contribution as was suggested in the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893 ?— I do not think so, and I stated 
so at the time of the discussion. 

9666. (Mr. Sexton.) And not only thinlcs Dr. Giffen but 
Sir Edward Hamilton has said that “ perhaps a better test 
“ of the amount which the taxpayer can afford to pay for 
“ being governed, protected, and educated is the residue 
“ of income remaining after the bare necessities of life 
“ have been met?” — Yes, I read all through Sir Edward 
Hamilton’s Memorandum, and I do not think I differ in 
principle at all from him. I think, therefore, that safe 
conclusions can only be drawn with regard to the relative 
tax-paying power of two countries from such figures when 
the population and other conditions of the two countries 
were somewhat assimilated to one another, instead of being, 
as in the case of Ireland and Great Britain, so extremely 
divergent. 

9667- (Chairman.) Then, I understand, you think it is 
very difficult to get at any proportion at all ? — That is my 
argument all through my paper that the figures are too 
far apart to afford a just basis for proportion. 

9668. Can you state briefly how these Income Tax' figures Use of m- 
may be used safely so far as they can be used at all in 
calculating the respective contributions of the two 
countries ? — In my opinion the figures do afford valuable 
evidence, but it must be worked out. The steps are to take 

the gross amount assessed to Income Tax. To it add an 
estimate of the value of all other property. From this 
deduct what each nation has to provide for the support of 
its people respectively, and the proportion between the 
sums which remain in the true approximation to the 
taxable capacity of the two countries. That is practically 
summing up what I have said. 

9669. And that does not really differ very much from 
what Dr. Giffen has stated P — I do not think so. 

9670. Then I believe you wish to call attention to the Taxable 
evidence given by Dr. Giffen with regard to the tax-bearing ^age-earn- 
capacity of the working classes in Ireland ? — Yes, there iM 

is one point there in respect of which I differ from him a 
little in detail that I would like to mention. In the Britain 
evidence given on the 29th March Dr. Giffen worked out compared, 
the tax-bearing capacity of the working classes in Ireland 
at one-eighteenth of that of the same class in Great 
Britain, the average income of one being about 30/. and 
that of the other about 60/. per annum, and the numbers 
in Ireland being one-ninth of those in Great Britain. In 
this evidence Dr. Giffen appeared to lend some support to 
the calculations that have been previously made by Sir 
Edward Hamilton and over the Home Rule Bill. True, 

Dr. Giffen recognises the necessity of making an allowance 
of 12/. per head for subsistence, but he did not carry this 
deduction to its logical conclusion, for his argument is 
summed up in these' words : “ If you are going upon 
“ actual income, and considering Ireland’s portion to be 
“ one-twenty-fifth, you might reduce it still further, say 
“ to a thirtieth, or Something like that, to make some 
“ allowance for the fact that its taxable resources upon the 
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• « Si TToZ\oZ" m Woi calculation of that kind 
„ K you can do.” Now my feeling is that you cannot 
' “ 1 upon actual income” for the reasons I have already 


stafed U nor justly “ consider Ireland’s proportion to be only 
a \. L fifth ” Snrelv we must consider what each 


?< ‘one-twenty-fifth.” Surely we must consider what e, 
has got to do with its resources. I he waj 
referred to^re^the earnings of 


suopose that in each country he represents four of the 
nonulation. Before there is any taxable income the living 


Whe°n r this is done it will be seen that the English work- 
ing man has 12 Z. over of taxable income, but the working 
man in Ireland has no taxaole income whatever. He 
nrovide a living of 12Z. or 10Z., or even 81. per 


cannot provide a living of 12i. or 10Z., or even 8Z. per 
annum for four persons. He has got no surplus. I here 
fore, f cannot agree that *• some rough calculation of that 
“ k nd is all you can do.” We can recognise that the 
working man in Ireland has no taxable income. There- 
fore, no proportion can be established between him and the 
inhabitant of Great Britain. 


9671. Do you not think that 10Z. per head is too large 
an amount for the subsistence of the working classes in 
Ireland ?-T answered that a moment since ; but 1 put it 


here, that even if you take 10Z. or 81. it will come to the 
same thing. 

9672. Do you not think it desirable that the working 
classes should contribute something to the support of the 
country ?— No, certainly not, if you can avoid asking them. 
We ought to let everybody off if we can and tax certainly 
those who can pay easiest first. I would be very willing 
to let every person off. 

9673-4. I would like to ask you then whether even a 
direct tax upon income or upon property must not always 
in the end fall more or less upon the working population P 
— They reach them in that way. 

9676. You cannot avoid taxing the working classes, 
notwithstanding you make your taxation direct, and put 
it only on the comparatively rich ? — I am prepared to admit 
in the way in which you now put it, but that does not 
directly tax them. 

9676. I mean that you do not avoid taxing the working 
classes by making your taxation direct ? 1 hat I readily 
agree to; and seeing that they have got to pay that tax 
indirectly through the rich, we ought to be very glad it we 
possibly can to let them off. 

9677. ( Sir David Barbour.) Do not you think it de- 
sirable that a man who has a vote should feel that he is 
liable to pay taxation P — I do not think it is of any im- 
portance. 

9678. Do you think it is desirable that there should be 
one class which controls the expenditure, and another 
which bears it ?— I think as long as you have got a country 
in which one class monopolises most of the wealth, it is a 
very desirable thing if you can, to make them bear the 
chief burdens of taxation. 

9679. That is not quite an answer to my question. My 

question is this : is it a desirable thing in any country to 
have one class which controls the expenditure, and an 
entirely different class which bears it directly? That 
question was answered by what Lord Farrer said a moment 
since. He showed that this class which you say controls 
the expenditure 

9680. I did not say that any class controlled ex- 
penditure. I ask, as a matter of argument, is it a 
desirable thing to have in any country, one class control- 
ling the expenditure, and another class which apparently 
bears the whole of .the taxation ? — It depends. I do not 
think it is. It depends upon whether these people lay 
undue burdens upon the other people who have most of the 
wealth. 


that the men who have a voice, or perhaps a controlling 
voice, as regards expenditure, should also in the case of ' — 
increased expenditure have to bear a portion of that n June 18 95. 
increased expenditure ? — If the circumstances were at all Tasaljle 
equal in the country, then it would certainly be desirable. capacity of 
1 . wage-eam- 

9684. (Mr. Sexton.) Does it appear to you that in order in* classes, 
to impress the ordinary citizen with a sense of responsi- 
bility it is desirable to place taxes upon him if those taxes 

place a burden upon him, which is out of due proportion 
between him and the rich citizen P — I do not think it 
desirable, certainly not. 

9685. (Chairman.) But you would say at the same time 
that as the taxation must fall upon him. it is desirable that 
he should know that it falls upon him, would you not?—! 
do not see anything in that point. The ideal state would 
seem to me to' be that each person should have a fair share 
of the wealth, and that each person should also pay a fair 
share of the taxes, and have a fair share of the responsi- 
bility. 

9686. (Mr. Sexton.) A man should bear a fair proportion 
of the tax whether he is a voter or not, the circumstances 
that he is a. voter is no reason why the tax should be laid 
upon him? — No; Sir David Barbour asked me whether 
he ought not to pay a fair share of the taxes without going 
into the question of having a fair share of the wealth. 

That is where I differ from him. 


9687. (Sir David Barbour.) My question is, is it not 
desirable that the people who control the expenditure in a 
country should bear openly some proportion of the taxation 
which necessarily follows from an increase of expenditure? 
— Yes, but in that you are not saying quite enough. I ou 
say, is it not fair that he should pay something — but you 
say nothing about what he should receive or what he can 


9688. I do not say the considerations to which you refer 
are not matters to be taken into account. I merely ask you, 
do you or do you not accept the general principle that the 
people who control the expenditure of a country should 
manifestly and openly bear some proportion of the 
taxation which necessarily follows from the increase of 
expenditure ?— I think the relation of their tax-paying 
capacity must be dependent not upon their control of 
public affairs, but upon the share of the wealth they 
possess. 

9689. Do you think that what T have stated is a thing 
that should be taken into consideration at all P — I think 
you have carefully excluded the one element which fits the 
person to pay taxes. 

9690. You think the matter that I brought forward is 
not a matter that ought really to be taken into considera- 
tion P— I think there is a tendency to take it too much 
into consideration. 


9681. (Mr. Sexton.) I suppose you would say that any 
free country must control the public affairs of that country, 
and that if there be in that country a wealthy class, they 
should hear a share of the burdens in proportion to their 
wealth? — Yes; exactly. 

9682. (Chairman.) I think the object of Sir David 
Barbour’s question was to ascertain whether it is not de- 
sirable that the working classes, if they are to have a vote 
should both bear the taxation, and should know that they 
bear it, not only that they should pay it indirectly by 
the Joss of employment, and so on, but that they should 
know that they pay taxes of some kind, and feel that they 
pay them ? — I think it would not make them a bit happier 
to know that they pay taxes. 

9683. (Sir David Barbour.) But is it not desirable in 
the interests of the public good and the general welfare. 


9691. Do you think it ought to be taken into considera- 
tion or not ? — Not unless you can prove he has wealth 
sufficient to pay the taxes. 

9692-3. (Mr. Sexton.) Taxation depends upon resource, 
does it not ? — Yes, upon the purse. 

9694. (Chairman.) But if direct taxation must ultimately 
fall in some form or another upon him, he must pay the 
taxes, and Sir David Barbour’s quesfion is whether he 
should do that in some way or other openly, so that he 
should know it ?— I am in favour of direct taxation if that 
will answer the question; I think all indirect taxation 
should be done away with. 

9695. (Sir David Barbour.) You are altogether against 
indirect taxation ?— Yes, taking it all round I am against 
indirect taxation, and I am in favour of direct taxation. 

9696. (Mr. Sexton.) But you do agree that when a 
citizen is taxed, it is just as well that he should know it? 

— Yes, I do. 

9697. (Chairman.) From your standpoint then, what is Taxable 

the true proportion in the case of Ireland if we assume ot 

that any proportion can be fixed ? — I think no good results Britain anc 
can be arrived at if we shrink from conclusions ; and there Uebmd^ 
seems to be no escape, if there is any truth in figures, from 

the fact that the taxable income of Great Britain is 
900,000,000Z., and the taxable income of Ireland is some- 
thing between 10,000,000/. and 15, 000,000/. If it is the 
former sum Ireland should pay one-nintieth, of whatever 
Great Britain pays ; if it is the latter Ireland should pay 
one-sixtieth; and this proportion will dimmish rapidly as 
Great Britain continues to advance. It is a most serious 
thin o- on that point to remember that the advance in Great 
Britain is 50,000.000/. a year now in income. That is 
Dr. Giffen’s calculation, that for the last 12 years we have 
advanced 50,000,000/. a year; so that we really advance 
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Mr. T. in respect of each year’s income almost as much as what 
lough, M.P. {.[jg total national income of Ireland is. This proportion 
u June 1895. will diminish rapidly as Great Britain continues to advance, 

therefore the statement of it does not qualify my opinion, 

that it is impossible to fix any fair proportion. These 
figures again bring us back to something like the relative 
amount of taxes paid by each of the two countries before 
the Union. 

9698. I understand that you do not wish this opinion to 
conflict with what you have already said about the im- 
possibility of fixing a proportion between the two countries ? 
— No, I desire to stick to that opinion all through my 
evidence. 

Amount of 9699. If this proportion suggested by you were adopted 
which* 6 it would afford no Imperial contribution, nor even meet 
should be the Irish charges ? — No, it would not meet the present 
Ireland * rom Irish charges. Such a contribution would provide no 
assistance to Imperial outlay nor even defray the necessary 
charges in Ireland. It is only introduced to show how 
small Ireland’s taxes would be if they bore the same pro- 
portion to the country’s wealth as the taxes do in Great 
Britain. 

9700. Do you think that a poor country can afford to 
pay a larger proportion of its wealth in taxes than a rich 
country can?-- 1 do not think that a poor country can 
strictly speaking, afford to pay a larger proportion of taxa- 
tion than a rich country, but it is the same with a country 
as with poor individuals it must, depend upon the wealth 
of the one with which the comparison is made, and for 
many years to come I think Ireland will have to pay for the 
expenses of her government a share in excess of what the 
inhabitants of Great Britain would have to pay for her 
expenses of Government. 

9701. Supposing that Ireland were at this moment en- 
tirely independent she would no doubt have to pay for 
whatever Government she might choose to have of her own 
a larger shm in proportion to her wealth than the 
inhabitant of Great Britain would have to pay? — Yes, 
supposing that Ireland were at this moment entirely in- 
dependent, and supposing she had the most economical 
statesmen in the world, I think, taking all the conditions 
into account she would have to pay more than we pay. 

9702. (Mr. Sexton.) That means, I suppose, that a small 
country really has to pay more than a large country ? — 
Yes, it has to pay more than a large one. 

After an interval. 


The Right I-Ion. The O’Conor Don, Chairman. 

Public 9703. (Chairman.) We come now to the question of 

expenditure expenditure. You have seen it suggested that if large 
m re an . expenditure out of the taxes takes place in Ireland the 
people will be able to bear a greater amount of taxation. 
Do you think that is the case ? — No, I do not think the 
amount of the expenditure at all tends to enable the people 
to bear taxation, and I think that if the situation could 
have been saved by such means as this, the distress in 
Ireland would not have arisen. As I have already said 
there have been nearly 30,000 soldiers in Ireland through- 
out most of the century ; there has also been a most 
expensive Imperial Constabulary maintained which in- 
creases in numbers as the population diminishes, but the 
presence of these men, well clothed, well fed, and armed 
has not prevented the villages from sinking into want. 
The police barrack is now often the only building remain- 
ing on the spot where, in my recollection, a village stood. 

9704. Do you think any harm arises from this large 
expenditure? — I was just going to add that the large 
judicial establishment in Dublin does not seem to me to 
confer any benefit upon the general community ; I think 
there is harm in this large expenditure. It seems to me 
the opposite of beneficial. It creates a privileged class 
whose existence is an insult to the people upon whom they 
are quartered, and attempts should be made to do justice 
to the wealth-producing and hard-working part of the 
population, rather than to increase the number of half idle 
officials. 

9705. Are we to understand that you recommend a 
decrease of expenditure as the first step to be taken ? — 
No ; I always wish to guard myself against recommending 
any decrease of expenditure until after the taxes are swept 
away. 

Public loans 9706. You are aware that it has been suggested that the 
and grants system of granting loans to Ireland may have to some 
m re an< . ex t en fc compensated for the burdens of taxation ; what do 
you think upon that point ? — Well, I do not agree with 
that conclusion. I fear it only increases the evil. The 


system of granting loans establishes undesirable relations . J&.T. 
between the Government and the individual. I am in- ^vKiiv. 
dined to think that such facilities should only be of a UJuneiSK. 
temporary character to tide over some great national crisis; pVjr- 
for instance, I could imagine a system of granting loans at mdXf 
one period to enable the people to buy out their land and ““ belaud, 
alter the system of landlordism in the country, but grant- 
ing them small sums at all times for a great variety of 
purposes seems to me to be questionably beneficial to the 
country. The loans have got' to be repaid, and the interest 
on them ; and I do not think it is wise letting a system like 
that get into a part of the administration of a country. It 
seems to me to be open to all the objections that buying on 
credit rather than for cash in private affairs is open to. 

And then to suggest that the system of loans is a com- 
pensation for misgovernment of Ireland seems to ige just 
like suggesting that if you take away the estate of an heir 
whose affairs may be in your hands, you can compensate 
him by keeping him going on a system of loans at an 
exorbitant interest. 

9707. Do you approve of the system of making grants to 
local authorities out of the Imperial taxation ? — You mean 
that the Commission should recommend instead of reduc- 
ing the taxation, the granting of loans. 

9708. Going back to the previous question, do you 
think the grants to local authorities out of Imperial 
taxation is a satisfactory system ? — I do not think so at 
all, because it does not seem to me to afford any assurance 
that the money would find its way back to reimburse the 
precise people who are oppressed by the original exaction, 
and that is what you have got to provide for. 1 think the 
present system of local administration is quite sufficiently 
burdensome without increasing its weight ; and then the 
grants that are made from the Treasury in Great Britain, it 
appears to me, go generally to relieve the rich ratepayer, 
while the great bulk of tbe taxes to provide these grants are 
paid by the poor. 

9709. And what suggestion do you wish to make v ith Prop® 1 to 
regard to the best means of bringing the taxation of Ireland 
within the limits of the capacity of that country?— My taxation in 
suggestion is simply that we must go in the shortest way 
about what we have got to do. We think the taxes too 
high, then take off the taxes and reduce them to a proper 
amount. I believe no outlet will be found except that of 
reversing the policy of 1853, and altogether reconsidering 

the fiscal system. The policy of obtaining so large a pro- 
portion of the revenue from taxes on a few articles of diet 
operates unfairly in Ireland. That country pays five- 
sevenths of its present revenue by these indirect taxes, 
while Great Britain pays only two-fifths. 

9710. (Mr. Sexton.) I think you will find it is somewhat 
xiiore in Great Britain than two-fifths. I see in last year 
the total revenue from taxes in England was 60,000,000/., 
and the Customs and Excise amounted to 34,000,000/., 
which would be more near to three-fifths? — Does that 
include Scotland ? 

9711. The revenue from Scotland is 8,300,000/., and the 
Excise and Customs yield 5,400,000/. I think you will find 
if you inquire that the indirect taxes in Great Britain are 
three-fifths and the direct taxes two-fifths? — Perhaps so. 
However, the amount contributed in Ireland is larger than 
in Great Britain. 

971S. (Chairman.) That is your point with regard to 
taxation ? — Yes, that is my point. I do not think the 
precise proportion is quite so important. Then it seems to 
me that these few articles in one country, taking those in 
Great Britain first, form but portions of an ample dietary 
largely composed of bread, meat, cheese, fruit, and other 
such commodities, while in Ireland they are staples in a 
very limited dietary. 

9713. Do you not think that it would cause great in- 
convenience to have different rates of duties on articles of 
consumption in different parts of the United Kingdom. 

— I do not think that the inconvenience that would arise 
from different rates of duty would be at all so serious 
as we are inclined to think. The main argument in favour 
of equalising the duties was that it would establish fiscal 
unity throughout the United Kingdom, but there is not 
fiscal unity at present ; there is a railway duty, taxes on 
servants, carriages and land which it has been found im- 
possible to enforce in Ireland. This may well lead us to 
inquire whether a further variation in the incidence 01 
taxation is not demanded. The duties are levied for pur- 
poses of revenue solely. The revenue is required in Great 
Britain ; it is not required in Ireland, therefore why levy 
it? 

9714. Do you think that any real harm can be done to 
Ireland, even by the over-taxation of whiskey, if we gram 
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that such takes place P— I think so. I do not think you 
can find a more direct way of oppressing the Irish people 
than over-taxing whiskey. It is to be borne in mind that 
whiskey, on which the heaviest impost has always been 
laid is one of the leading articles of Irish manufacture, 
and’is little made in England or Wales. 

9715. What do you think with regard to tobacco — is 
that a luxury? — I think tobacco is of far more importance, 
again, in Ireland than it is in Great Britain. As 1 said a 
moment ago, in the case of the dietry, tobacco is one of 
the very few stimulants or comforts that the Irish have 
got, and it is far more essential to them than it is to the 
people of Great Britain, just in the same way as we find 
that tobacco is regarded as a far greater necessity in 
Germany and in many continental countries than here. I 
think the continental view of tobacco applies much more 
closely to Ireland than it does to Great Britain, and Ireland 
pays a million and a quarter, which is a terrible impost for 
a poor country to have to pay out of its pipe. Tobacco is 
a great Irish manufacture, and I think it would be grown 
in Ireland if it were allowed to be grown. There was 
evidence laid before the Royal Commission in 1864 about 
tobacco planting in Ireland in 1839, and it appears to me 
there is no doubt that the growth of tobacco would be 
developed in Ireland if the Revenue Department allowed it. 

9716. I understand that you wish to call attention to a 
portion of the Channel Islands as an example of taxation ? 
— Yes, I think the Channel Islands are an excellent illus- 
tration at once of the mistake that is made with regard to 
Ireland, and of the best means of curing the mistake. In 
the Channel Islands no duties are levied on these articles, 
and the extraordinary prosperity of these little agricultural 
communities depends in no small degree on such immunity 
from taxes. In the description of these islands we read 
that, “ Taxation is trilling, Customs duties very light, 

“ living cheap, pauperism unknown.” 

9717. (Mr. Sexton.) Do they make any contribution to 
the Imperial revenue? — Yes, they do; they make about 
such a contribution to the Imperial revenue as I suggested 
Ireland should make. If Ireland made the same contribu- 
tion in proportion to her population that the Channel 
Islands make, she would pay about 10,0001. a year. 

9718. We have been told that they make no contribu- 
tion ? — That is a mistake — there is a little balance. The 
“ bulk of the holdings contain only five to eight acres; 
“ 20 acres is a large farm. The exports to England 
“ amount to 10/. for every acre of land, the Imperial con- 
“ tribution to 475 1. per annum for the five years ending in 
“ 1885.” 

9719. Is that a direct payment or is it the produce of 
taxation? — Yes, it is a direct payment; it is a cheque sent 
over, as far as I can make out. I dare say there is some 
little arrangement about it, but that is the Imperial con- 
tribution. The population keeps on increasing; in 1821 it 
was 49,427 ; in 1891, 85,716. I think that size can make 
no difference upon this question, and I see no reason why 
equally good results should not arise in Ireland from a 
frank adoption of a similar policy. I would like also to 
say that I believe in the Isle of Man we have a somewhat 
similar system. I have written to Sir West Rid g way for 
some particulars which I have not received yet ; but I 
believe that in ;the Isle of Man there are different duties, 
and although the duties are collected by the British 
Customs authorities the difference in the amount of duty 
makes no difference. The British authorities collect them 
although the amounts vary. 

9720. (Chairman.) The rate differs? — Yes, the rate 
differs in the amount of some of the articles that are 
collected by the British authorities, and the system is 
found to work very easily. 

9721. And what reforms of taxation would you actually 
suggest? — I think that all indirect taxation ought to be 
done away with except a small tax upon spirits and beer. 
It appears to rue to be necessary to get something, so I 
suppose I am influenced in favour of tire English idea and 
m getting it out of spirits and beer. A duty of 5s. per 
gallon on spirits would produce 1,263,000/., and a duty of 
Is. 6 d. per barrel on beer would yield 150,000/. All the 
direct taxation might be preserved as at present, and this 
amounts to 2,295,300/. 

9722. (Mr. Sextan.) That, is including the miscellaneous 
revenue, is it not? — Yes, including the miscellaneous 
revenue certainly, I also include that, I think it is very 
important in Ireland. In this simple way we would obtain 
a revenue of 3,708,900/., which I think would be amply 
sufficient under a re-organised system for the sustenance 

an effective central government in Ireland. After a 

w years, when the results of the present bad system 
a 88039. 


had been got rid of, it would, no doubt, be possible to L ^, M.P. 
reduce this to three millions, or even a smaller amount. — 

The tax of 2s. 8 d. per gallon levied on whiskey in 1853, 14 June 18 95. 
would now produce 648,000/., and Is. on beer would yield proposal to 
100,000/. ; making with the present direct taxation reduce 
3,043,300/. Now, in support of those figures I would like in 

to point out that in the forties, under Sir Robert Peel we Ireland, 
were not far from those figures. I see that in 1850 the 
Imperial taxes were only 4,861,465/. You will see that on 
page 4 of my evidence. So that if that amount in 1850 
(and I think it was a little less, about 1846) were reduced 
in proportion to the reduction in population, you would 
get just such an amount as I have suggested, so that it 
really only amounts to the suggestion that we go back to 
the period before 1853. 

9723. ( Chairman.) Have you considered the objections 
that have been raised to this change ?— I have considered 
them. 

9724. Do you not think that a great reduction, for 
instance, in the tax on whiskey would lead to an increase 
of drunkenness ? — I do not think it would. I stated my 
opinion fully upon that matter. It seems to me that ti e 
reduction of the tax on whiskey would increase the well- 
being of the people. They would have to pay less for a 
necessary stimulant so far as it is a necessary stimulant, 
and they would have more money available for clothes and 
other things. 

9725. You do not think that they would drink any 
more than they do now ? — No, I do not think so. I think 
hard drinking arises from a miserable condition of life, and 
we are keeping them in that miserable condition of life 

9726. Would not any attempt to levy additional duties be 
regarded as a retrograde step after the legislation of the last 
40 years ? — I think it would , and that is the reason I gave it 
very full consideration. It would be regarded as a retro- 
grade step, but when we come close up to the question we 
find very little objection to it. Whiskey is not a British 
manufacture, there is no trade done ‘from England to 
Ireland in whiskey, the trade comes the other way. It 
is between Ireland and Great Britain. Therefore, Eng- 
land is not interested in this question ; and on the other 
hand, I do not think the Irish could object to it ; they 
would not be likely to either make or sell any less whiskey 
in Ireland because the duty was 5s. a gallon instead of 
10s. 6c/. Equally as regards tobacco manufacture ; I 
think tobacco would be a great deal more made and con- 
sumed in Ireland, especially if the population increased, if 
there was only a duty of (id. or Is. a pound upon it, and 
the fact of a heavy duty being imposed in England would 
not put them in a worse position than they are at present ; 
and with regard to tea, we would find a larger market in 
Ireland for tea if the people had no duty to pay upon it. 

These things are not manufactured in this country to any 
considerable extent, therefore, none of the objections that 
might apply to protective duties could be urged against 
a reduction of the duties such as I suggest. 

9727. Then, coming to the next point, do you consider proposed 
that there might be a great saving and economy in various 

public departments ? — Yes, but before I come to that admmisira- 
question, the one inconvenience that I do admit would be tion. 
the Customs relations between the two countries as being 
inconvenient to travellers. This is doubtless a point that 
would have to be well considered, I believe that the Isle 
of Man system would throw a great' deal of light upon it. 

I think there is no search in the Isle of Man ; it is 
arranged somehow by the Customs ; but at any rate, even 
that point would not prevent my recommending a dif-' 
ference in the duty. I think it would be better that the 
few who travel should suffer inconvenience than that the 
whole population should be oppressed as fhey are at 
present. 

9728. Then with regard to the last question, do you 
think that much might be done ir. the way of economy 
in the. expenditure of the country ? — Yes, I think a great 
deal of economy might be practised with regard to the 
Irish charges. I was going to furnish a budget, but I 
thought it was going into too much detail, and that it 
would require a great deal more consideration than one 
can give it in the hasty way in which it is necessary to 
prepare this evidence, but it is easy to lay one’s finger 
on the charge for police and courts of justice, and other 
items, and say that they could be largely reduced. I 
think everybody agrees that there might be perhaps a 
million and a half of money saved in those items, but I 
think a great deal more than this will require to be done 
before the Irish establishment is placed on a moderate or 
proper scale appropriate to a poor agricultural country. I 
think that the expenses of the Local Government Board, 
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*r- p Board of Works, prisons, county courts. Chief Secretary’s 
m ?J_ ' ' office, are a great deal more than a poor country like 
14 June 1895. Ireland can afford to pay, and the amounts spent on public 
works and buildings throughout Ireland offer wide fields 
for economies, and it would be necessary to look at the 
matter as if we had a clean slate before us, and provide 
simple institutions which would be necessary to the 
country at the least possible expense. 

9729. (Mr. Sexton.) You would not look to Great Britain 
as an example ? — I think in the nature of the case it will 
appear to you that Great Britain is the worst country in the 
world we could look to for any precedents, merely because 
Great Britain is the richest country in the world, and she 
can afford most elaborate institutions, while Ireland is one 
of the poorest countries in the world, therefore it must 
have very economical institutions. I think Switzerland 
would be a country from which ideas might be obtained ; 
Norway and Sweden and other continental countries, and 
also from our own Colonies, as to how arrangements might 
be made suitable to the wants of a poor nation. 

973U. And small countries of moderate wealth and 
without an extensive commerce, or costly foreign rela- 
tions? — Yes, exactly, and with a population somewhat 
near the population of Ireland, and the same class of 
occupations for the people. 

9731. ( Sir David Barbour.) But is it not the case that in 
point of fact we in Ireland rather go beyond the British 
standard with regard to the cost of these institutions ? — 
Yes. We have gone ourselves beyond Irish institutions. 

9732. (Mr. Sexton.) We have imitated England until we 
have utterly surpassed her ? — Yes, we have. 

9733. Of course, it is England that has done it? — Yes, 
England has out H eroded Herod with regard to Irish 
expenditure, but I must also include Scotland as a country 
from which ideals might be obtained. I believe all the 
charges in Scotland are really moderate charges — the local 
charges — and although it suffers a little, I think, from 
Imperial arrangements, yet it is in a great deal better 
position than Ireland. 

.9734. (Chairman.) Would not a large expense arise in 
connection with pensions in doing away with these offices 
in the transition from the present, system to one such as 
you have sketched? — Yes, I quite admit that that is a 
difficulty. For the first few years there would be the 
expense of providing for the officers that might be dis- 
placed. This would no doubt involve a considerable extra 
charge, but it would grow" less every year and would 
gradually disappear altogether. I do not think it would 
present any serious obstacle, because the charges for dealing 
with the officers would not be more than they will be at 
present in any one year under the existing system, and 
there would be an improvement in the system in every 
year as we went along. 

9735. Do you think that economy is as necessary in the 
local expenditure as it is in the central administration ? — I 
do ; I think it necessary to introduce just as much economy 
in local taxation throughout Ireland if any change is to be 
made in the bad system which we now find in the rural 
districts. 


Economies 9736. I believe that you wish particularly to call atten- 
taxation; t ‘ on tl > the number of workhouses and to suggest that a 
proposed considerable reduction in the number of those establish- 
ments is practicable ? — Yes ; I think the introduction of 
the English Poor Law in the crude way in which it was 
introduced into the Irish localities was a serious blow to 
Ireland. I think the workhouse system would have to be 
abolished altogether or reduced to the most humble propor- 
tions. There are now 163 workhouses. Within a very few 
years this number might be reduced to 36 ; one for each 
county, and the extra four for the four large cities. The 
present number was fixed when the population was nearly 
twice as large as it is now, and each institution was built on 
such an extensive scale because the famine had practically 
commenced and every effort was put forward to meet the 
emergency. Since 1851 the workhouses have been half 
empty, and, as shown by figures already quoted, outdoor 
relief has grown up steadily in the place of the pernicious 
system of indoor maintenance. I do no think you will find 
in any agricultural country like Ireland such a system as 
the Irish workhouse system, it is only suited to a country 
where there are great cities and where there is very little 
agriculture. 


9738. Do not you think it would be much more difficult Mr. y, 
to check it? — 1 think it would require to be carefully 
checked ; but may I point out that in the report of 1834, 

the great historic document on which the pvesent Poor „ ■ — • 
Law system was founded, the examples of extravagant ex- inScT^ 
penditure are in England. If I remember rightly that was taxation; 
the experience in English country districts, and there was J^sed’ 

never in those early years at any rate, any proof from worktop 
Ireland that the system of outdoor relief would be objec- 
tionable. 

9739. ( Sir David Barbour.) That was the Report of 
1834?— Yes. 

9740. Was there any system of outdoor relief in Ireland 
at that date ?— None at all ; there was evidence furnished 
of the abuse that had grown up within the 20 years pre- 
vious to 1834 from the somewhat indiscriminate relief in 
English country districts, but there was no such evidence 
furnished of abuse existing in Ireland at all. 

9741. Because there was no such system of relief? — Yes. 

9742. (Chairman) You have never heard of any abuse 
of the system of outdoor relief in Ireland ? — Latterly 
occasionally in the case of some of the unions, I do not 
mean to say that I have not heard of abuses. 

9743. But you have not heard of boards of guardians 
being abolished, have you? — Yes, I have heard of that; 
but I think the whole conditions in Ireland now are so 
abnormal that you need not bother about an odd instance 
of that kind ; and on the whole I do not think it has been 
much abused, but such abuse as does rise would be 
immediately checked if there was some proper local autho- 
rity in Ireland to keep them in order. 

9744. (Mr. Sexton.) What sum is it -usual to give per 
week by way of outdoor relief now ?— Half-a-crown and as 
low as Is. 

9745. And all those sums are liable to be surcharged by 
the officers ? — Yes. 

9746. (Chairman.) Is there not now a very great check 
upon out-door relief in consequence of the check existing, 
that is to say, if the applicant is in the possession of a 
quarter of an acre of land he can get no out-door relief? — 

I am afraid that it is not an effectual check p — I think the 
country would be far better off if that check were removed. 

9747. Do you think that if this were done there would 
be any limit to the extension of outdoor relief amongst the 
small occupiers ? — I think your question is probably based 
upon the existing condition of things. If you made one 
reform like that without reforming the whole of the system, 
you would find awkward results, but I think in a healthy 
condition of affairs you would not find any evil ; and may 
I say that we removed that check in the House the other 
day. In all the distress Acts, what is done is to remove 
that check so as to abolish that law for the time being. 

9748. You are not aware that it has led to very great 
abuses ? — I do not pay much attention to those things 
under existing circumstances. 

9749. (Mr. Sexton.) The total expenditure upon out- 
door relief per annum in Ireland as compared with the 
number of the population and the number of those who are 
known to be very often in distress, does not seem to be 
a very extravagant amount, does it ? — I do not think so. I 
think it is very reasonable. I believe the chief extrava- 
gance is in the workhouse establishments and that they 
are on too large a scale for the country. 

9750. (Chairman.) And is that the definite suggestion 
you desire to make about the Poor Law system ? — Yes. 

But I would like to say that in my opinion a change should 
be made in the direction I have stated, but 1 think it ought 
to be done cautiously, and there ought to be some proper 
well-qualified Irish authority appointed to make these 
changes. 

9751. Do you think that economies are practicable in 
any of the other local charges besides that connected 
with the relief of the poor? — I lliink there are; but there 
is one further point that I want to mention. It may 
be said that my statement about the increase of pauperism 
conflicts with the suggestion to abolish the workhouses. 

This is not necessarily so. 1 think the extravagant rating 
powers exercised by these institutions now do much in one 
season of the year to cause the poverty which they relieve 
in another portion of the year. The poverty in Ireland 
fluctuates very much, and is very temporary in its character. 

If the country were largely relieved of the present in- 
tolerable burden of taxation and the rents were reduced, I 
think pauperism would disappear. If this should be found 
to be too hopeful a view, a far more economical system 
of relief could be established. 


9/37. Are you in favour of outdoor relief? — Yes, cer- 
tainly ; especially in Ireland. I think outdoor relief would 
be much more economical ; it would avoid the home being 
broken up and avoid the'great charges for the maintenance 
of the staff and other expenses. 
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tion, and they show that the increase 
months of 1895 was 10,000, and if this goes 


the first three Mr. T. 
during the 

1895 14 June 1895. 


inloral • 
prapos^ 
wrkhouses. 


9752. Then with regard to economies in any of the othe: 

local charges, have you any suggestion to make?— was ^ar t^ figures of emigration for the year It 

not going to make any definite suggestion a j will pr0 | )a biy he 51,000 or 52.000, as compared with 36,0uu Bencficial 

I think it is probable that half a mdlion ot inoiiey P I think tbe first effect of some hold Act of this effects to be 

be saved a„y detaU I think kind would be that emigration would diminish, and that £pectod 

iTl 'iffiffioT “&& he° a ™able J amtnt, id my the people would begin to stay in the country. duct™* 

calculation is based altogether upon a saving of half a 9757. (Mr. Sexton.) There « 
million, in local charges and I think it would not be coun try last yi 


rSmSciktodo thiti but I im quit. rare th.t . 
these suggestions of economy, we have to imagine a good 
deal in the way of change in the feeling of the people 
towards these things, before it can be carried out. But 1 
do not think we will have a healthy state of affairs in 
Ireland until it is done. 

9753 Might any beneficial results be reasonably ex- 
» pected 'when the over-taxation is removed F-I think the 
first result would be that a great feeling of relief would 
■ • -y family and individual throughout the 


a bad potato crop ii 
,s there not P — Yes. 


9758. But now trade is improving, is it not ? Yes, I 
hear rumours of that. 

9759. (Sir David Barbour.) It was bad in 1894 ?— Yes, 
only I trace the decline in 1894 to the feeling of hopeful- 
ness created by the Home Rule Bill of 189.3. \ou ought 
always to look to the Irish incident in the year before the 
emigration took place. I think as soon as the farmers 
began to acquire some little surplus, however small, ana 
the feelings of uncertainty and dreadjmss^away from their 


be carried to every family and >nffivi.lual througnouyne ^ prosperity would spread to the towns and si 

country. Everybody is struggling very haul in Iielana industries would arise- I do not think anything 


nowfand even 1 very slight belief would be very accept- j^JoneT^ ^kellnd* except’ something that command's the 
able indeed, I think in the cottages all over the country. “ ' of ^ fal . mers and the agricultural population 

The large amount of the total taxation, which^is •Obtamea „‘ ene) . a py t r think the first change would be seen in the 


by indirect taxes presses very heavily upon the 1 poor direetton of "utilizing those mills I have mentioned ; many 
families. I think the Commissioners h^ thesc arg solid st ” uctures in good positions with plenty 

certain budgets of poor famihes, which we e printed m the water ower j* ew machinery, too, is now very much 


We sum is paid annually in even the poorest household; 
in Ireland through the medium of these indirect Imperial 
taxes. Therefore the very poorest would immediately share 
in the relief and every family throughout the country would 
also benefit by it. The total amount levied by means of 
the tobacco and breakfast table duties is 1,738, /227., so 
that a great deal of assistance would be given if they could 
be abolished. If the spirit duties were reduced to 5s., and 
the duty on beer to Is. 6f/., 2,086,919/., less would be col- 
lected from these two articles. Therefore the total amount 


first report of the Congested Districts Board and which have a thanTtW and the slightest encouragement would 
been referred to by other ^witnesses ; t and theyshow^that ,a s ^ t ^| r ^ ills going aga i n , I think. Freed from the oppres- 
sion of exorbitant rates, and with the means of living 
greatly cheapened, men would be found to grind corn, 
saw timber, spin and weave, even in competition with 
other countries, and we might hope for a gradual reviva 


of relief fror 


4,000,000/., or actually 3,825,641/. 

9754. And you think that something like a million of 
money could be saved in local taxation ?— Yes, I think, 
probably, 5,000,000/. could be saved if we include the 
saving in local taxation. If we assume that there are 
900,000 families in Ireland this would be equal to a con- 
tribution of 5/. 10s. per annum towards the subsistence 
of each family. If we may assume that rents will be re- ol wuau „ 10 „„„ 
duced by three millions this would give another 31. 6s. 8a. remptorily, but it 
of relief per family on the average, making altogether 
8/. 16s. 8 d. per family per annum set free to be applied 
towards improved subsistence. Now ' I think that we 
cannot dispute that if any such thing as that could be done 
it would he very practical relief amongst a poor agricul- 
tural community. 

9755. You also think that no grants to the local taxation 
or subsidies to railways would distribute these advantages 
so equally over the population P — No, J. think nothing will 
avail but doing it in a perfectly simple way, especially as 
such an idea as subsidies to railways would be liable to 
great abuse, and create a more expensive and crude system 
than we have got at present, and the effect of doing it in 
the way I have suggested by relief of taxation would be 
that people would begin to take a different view about life 
in Ireland, and would think it was possible to make pro- 
gress there. 1 find almost everybody, even the most hard- 
working people in Ireland, have a hopeless feeling with 
regaid to enterprise in Ireland. They say, if we are to 
do anything, the best thing is to clear out of this country ; 
in order to improve things in Ireland a feeling of hopeful- 
ness must be created. Then the system of farming would 
rapidly begin to improve. New machinery would be intro- 
duced into dairies, and greater variety would be seen in 
crops and produce. I think one great source of loss now is 
that so few crops are grown, and that there is no variety 
of produce such as you find in Great Britain or other 
countries. 

9756, Then you think prosperity would spread from the 
country into the towns and villages P — Yes; I think the 
first evidence of contentment would be afforded by a 
decrease of emigration, and within five or ten years the 
population would probably begin to increase. On that 
point I think the decrease of emigration of 1894 was largely 
due to the hopefulness excited in the minds of the people 
by the discussions apropos of the Home Rule Bill. They 
did not exactly understand what was going on, but they 
thought that they were going to have a better state of 
affairs in Ireland, and the Commission asked me when I 
stated those figures whether I thought this reduction of 
emigration would be permanent, and I said I did not think 
it would. We have had since then the returns of emigre- 


of manufactures. 

9760. (Chairman.) And then to sum up your opinion, I 
think I may put it in this way, that it is difficult to gauge 
the relative capacity to bear taxation between Great Britain 
d Ireland, and that it is impossible to fix any proportion 
• • ’ re so different P— Yes. 

n opposite direc- 


ie two articles, iiiereiui-e wc wun ,luu ntio„ u , — 1- - „ v • 

Imperial taxation alone would be nearly because the two islands are so difierent r—ies. 


9761. And each is moving rapidly 
tion to the other ? — Yes. 

9762. And you think that Ireland 

peppercorn ' '" J " 


a uumn. only contribute a 

peppercorn rem. towards Imperial expenditure, and that if 
the country is to feed its people or cease to be a scandal to 
the system of government which it partly exists under, the 
taxation should immediately be reduced to five-elevenths 
of what it is now ?-Yes. That is putting it a little pre- 
it is exactly what I feel about it. I think 
taxation ought to be reduced to half, and it is impos- 
sible to fix a proportion. 

9763. Is there anything else that you wish to add to 
vour evidence ?— No, I do not think that there is. 1 think 
I have been a great deal of trouble to the Commission as 
it is. 

9764 ( Sir David Barbour.) I wish to ask you to refer to Decline of 
page 2, heading (b.) of your Memorandum. You refer 
tnere to the fact that a great many articles which were Irclalul . 
formerly made in Ireland are now imported t— Yes. 

9765. And you seem to think that there are not so_ many 
articles produced in Ireland as there used to be P— No. 

9766. And these articles that have to be imported have 
to be paid for. I suppose they could only be paid for with 
Irish produce? — Yes. 

9767. So that Ireland must produce something that is 
exported in payment for these articles ? — Yes. 

9768. And I suppose if she imports these articles instead 
of producing them at home it is because she finds it more 
profitable to import them ? — Yes, perhaps so, to a certain 
extent. There is not the means of producing them at 
home that there used to be. 

9769. How is that ? — The local manufactures have been 
extinguished. Such machinery as there was has been 
allowed to go out of existence. 

9770. Why P— Well, because of the depression of the 
people all the mills have practically ceased working. 

9771. I suppose they would only go out of existence 
because they were not producing at a profit . —1 erhaps so, 
to a great extent. 

9772. And that the imported articles could be purchased 
more cheaply elsewhere P — Yes. 

9773 And to pay for the imported articles, other articles 
are produced and exported P— Yes, but the reason they 
cannot produce them profitably is because the charges have 
been made so high. 

977.1. But does not that equally apply to articles which 
they now produce and export in 


lyment for the articles 
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LovMh MP ^at they import ? These charges must affect all articles 
— ' ' produced in the country? — No ; the only thing they pro- 
14 Junei895. duce now is the poorest kind of agricultural produce ; 
Beeline of there is no manufacture. 

faotures?n" 9775. The people who produce that agricultural produce 
Ireland. have to btar these charges, just the same as the people 
who made the other articles ; that is to say, the charges 
they bear are no lighter than if they were manufacturing 
cutlery or hardware? — Yes, there would be a much heavier 
tax upon the local manufacture of mills, or anything of 
that kind. 

9776. In what way P — In the case of any manufacture. 

9777- How would that be more heavily taxed than agri- 
culture ? — Because of the incidence of the rates. There is 
no manufacture in agriculture at all. 

9778. Are there no rates upon agricultural land ? — There 
are rates, but there is no manufacture. The cattle grow. 
There is no human employment. 

OTnd t™ iC 9779. Then I would ask you to look at page 5 of your 
in Ireland. Memorandum. You give rather a dismal picture of the 
state of Ireland generally in your evidence; does that 
picture apply to all classes or are some classes better off 
than others? — Broadly it applies to all classes, but of 
course there is a difference in suffering. 

9780. What are the classes that you think are not suffer- 
ing, if you can draw any distinction ? — The officials who 
get salaries from the Government. 

9781. Anybody else. All the agriculturists are suffering? 
— Yes. 

9782. The manufactures are very few p — Yes. 

9783. The trades-people, I suppose, depend upon the 
agriculture ? — Yes, they do. 

9784. And the importers ? — Yes. 

9785. Now will you look at page 5 where you say that 
the prices of agricultural produce have fallen so much. 
The price of wheat was 26s. 4 d. per quarter last year, and 
therefore it would now require three quarters of wheat to 
pay the same amount of taxation. The prices of agricul- 
tural prices generally have fallen very much ? — Yes. 

9?86. And in about the same place you say that the 
wages of labour have doubled ? — Yes. 

9787. The man who gets wages twice as high as lie used 
to get, and finds the price of produce very much lower, 
must have gained, must he not? — Yes, he’ has gained a 
little. 

9788. A great deal I should think ; double wages, and the 
price of produce is half what it used to be before ? — These 
agricultural prices are half what they were. 

9789. The articles of food? — Yes, but the. taxes have 
been doubled. 

9790. Increase of taxation would only balance a small 
proportion of the gain from double wages and half 
prices for food? — But the wages were very low at the 
beginning of the century. For instance, I quoted that in 
the beginning of the century the wages were sevenpence, 
and by the doubling of those wages they are now about 
Is. 3d., I think. 

9791. That may be, but is there not all round a great 
improvement ? — Taking that fact apart from all others, no 
doubt the doubling of wages is a benefit to the working 
man, and reductions in the prices of the articles of food 
are a great benefit to him. But one must remember that 
three-fourths of the population of Ireland are farmers. 

9792. You say that Ireland does not gain any advantage 
by what you call the foreign empire of Great Britain ? — I 
do not think I quite said that, but I think it to a <reat 
extent. 

9793. There is considerable advantage in some respects, 
is there not ? — No, I do not think so. 

9/94. Take tea ; it is a great gain to Ireland is it not, 
that she gets her tea cheaper ? — Yes. 

9795. And that cheapness is undoubtedly due to the 
introduction of Indian and Ceylon tea, is it not ? — Yes. 

9796. And that tea in Tndia and Ceylon would not have 
been produced, but for the existence of the British Empire ? 
— I do not think that that follows. We got our tea from 
the Chinese before. 

9797. But there was not an ounce of tea produced 
either in India or Ceylon until very recent times, was 
there ? — No. 

9798. And the growth of tea in India was practically 

started by the Government of India?— Yes, partly. * 


9799. And is now carried on by Englishmen, Irishmen, Mr. 7, 
and Scotchmen, who are settled in those places? — Yes. ’ Lou sk'ii\ 

9800. And it is difficult to me to suppose that that 14 J uneiS95. 
would have happened, but for the existence of the British Econo -7 
Empire in India? — They are producing a very good 5 #n «t££ 
tea in Java now, and you cannot put it so strongly I 1,1 Welaad, 
think, as you do, that there would have been no tea grown 

there, except for the existing state of affairs ; but I do not 
want to differ from you on the whole. We have developed 
tea cultivation in India, and I think there is no more 
splendid chapter in the annals of British commerce, but 
my argument is that the Irish pay the merchants who 
supply the tea a fair profit, which covers all costs of pro- 
duction. We are glad to sell Indian or Ceylon tea in 
France or in Turkey, as cheaply as in Ireland, though 
those nations pay no part of the cost of our Empire. 

.9801. On the other hand the Irish have the same 
opportunities of benefiting by the colonial empire of Great 
Britain that the English have, if they choose to avail 
themselves of them ? — No, they have not the same 
opportunities. 

9802. In what way have they not the same oppor- 
tunities ? — Because they have got to live in Conemara, and 
to benefit by those opportunities they must come and 
live in England. If they come up here they can benefit 
by it, but the poor peasant living near Galway has no 
obvious advantage from the huge expense which keeps the 
Suez canal open. 

9803. Take a poor crofter in Sutherlandshire ; has he 
any direct gain ? — Not much; it is a very hard case for 
the crofters too. 

9804. With regard to that* question of taxable ca- Taxable 
pacity, you deduct from the total income of the country “PMitMwl 
121. a head ; of course you know that the calculation j i l f “" dar ' ld 
of the total income of any country cannot be made with 
perfect accuracy? — No, never; but. I do not think the 
figures are the less true on that account. It can be 
calculated nearly enough for every practical purpose. 

9805. Nearly enough to show that the average English- 
man is very much wealthier than the average Irishman ?— 

Yes. 

9806. Can you take the figures of the total income of a 
country as absolutely accurate ? — I think you can gee to a 
very great degree of accuracy about it. 

9807. You deduct 12 /. a head ; but you are aware that 
there are a great many people in Ireland who have not got 
121. a head ; take those typical budgets of families which 
were given to the Commission ; they have not got 121. a 
head or anything like it. Do you think it is right to 
deduct 12/. a head on account of the people who have 
actually got much less than 12/. a head ? — On an average 
you cannot fix a less amount than 12/., because there are 
some people whom 12/. does not support ; there is a vast 
number — a landlord would not live very well on 12/. a year. 

9808. But may I point out that 12/. is not an average 
figure ; it is the minimum necessary for subsistence ?— It 
is the average all over the population. 

9809. No, it is the actual minimum in the case of each 
person ?— I beg your pardon, it is the average minimum. 

9810. It is the minimum sum necessary for subsistence ? 

— •No,it is the average sum which is taken as the minimum 
for the whole population. 

9811. Then do you mean to say that a man can live 
comfortably on less than 12/. a year?— He can live on it; 

I would rather leave cut “ comfortably.” 

9812. In a reasonably decent manner, to use your own 
12/ 436 ** — * t *° n0t think they can '' ve on much less than 

9813. Do you think it is right in making that calculation 
to deduct 12/. a head in the case of persons who have a 
smaller income ? — Certainly. 

9814. I rather think Dr. Giffen draws back from that 
deduction in all cases ?— Yes, but Dr. Giffen does not go 
so iar as I do. Dr. Giffen has not studied so much in 
Ireland as I have. Although I would like to say that I 
have studied Dr. Giffen’s answers here, and he does not 
abate one jot or tittle of his argument that it is not safe to 
take less than 12/. broadly for the whole population. 

9815. But I think in making the calculation he rather 
draws back from the actual deduction of 12/. in case of 
men who receive less than 12/. P— You cannot deduct it 
from men who do not receive that. 

9816. He says that in case of persons receiving less than 
12/. they ought to have the actual amount they receive 
deducted from the total income ? — But he said sufficient 
to show that jt was not safe to take any smaller amount. 
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I T 9817- I think you will find that he holds that in making 
JSifa- the calculation for persons who have less than 12/ , you 
should deduct their actual income and not the I. il. per 
I ' ,U ” head ?— No, I do not. I ™v ™, must take it broadlv. 


'mSand 9818. You say the 12/. per head should be exempt from 
gSdarcl of a) i taxation. If there is indirect taxation liow are you to 
*■ make that exemption, how can you carry it out in practice. 
For instance, if you tax the tobacco of a man whose family 
has less than 12/. per head, and who smokes tobacco, how 
are you to exempt them P— I have recommended that we 
should get rid of the tax upon tobacco and I would like to 
see all indirect taxation swept away as far as possible. 

9819. But what I want to point out is that in point of 
fact you cannot exempt that mimimum of 12/. until you 
have’ got rid of indirect taxation. As long as you tax 
tobacco and whiskey, and so forth, there is some taxation 
falling upon that minimum in the case of each person, is 
there not? — You say you cannot exempt it, but you can do 
this. You can allow the 12/. in your calculation and you 
can see that the total amount exacted from the country is 
such as can be paid after the 12/. is allowed. 

9820. I agree you can do that with regard to the whole 
country, but you cannot do it as regards an individual ? 

I never suggested that, at least I do not suggest it. 

9821. You do not suggest the exemption of the indi- 
vidual, but you merely say that in making the calculation 
for the whole country you should deduct an average rate 
of 12/. ?— Yes. The way I put it is this. You ought to 
take from the total income of the country 12/. a head all 
round per head of the population ; and then you should 
make your total taxes such as would be a reasonable amount 
to exact from the balance. 


9822. But you do not propose to apply that minimum 
of 12/. to the case of each individual in the country, do 
you P— Yes, you would apply it to each individual, surely, 
we do not go round the country fixing each individual 
separately. I would recommend that the best way to 
relieve those people would be to exempt tobacco from tax- 
ation. 


9823. You would like to see all indirect taxation 
removed, and if that is not practicable you would like to 
go as near to it as possible ? — That is it. 

Comparison 9824. Then you compare the Channel Islands with 
orchjnncl Ireland ? — Yes. 


Ireland. 9B25. The Channel Islands pay nothing towards Im- 
perial expenditure and are prosperous ; but there is not 
very much difference in climate between the Channel 
Islands and Ireland P— That makes no difference. There 
is a very good climate in Ireland. 

9826. But are not the Channel Islands especially noted 
for the growing of fruit and vegetables; practically a sort 
of market garden ? — Yes, but there are plenty of things 
that can be grown in Ireland too. Ireland might become 
a market garden if we encouraged it. That is the very 
point. And surely you could not urge that if Ireland is 
poorer and less favorably situated than the Channel 
Islands, therefore it is safe to oppress Ireland with heavy 
taxation. 


982/. No, I do not think it is desirable or equitable to 
do that, but your argument was that the Channel Islands 
paid no Imperial taxation, and therefore they are pros- 
perous ; and you drew from that fact the inference that if 
Ireland paid no Imperial taxation she would be equally 
prosperous. I ask you, are there not other differences in 
the circumstances affecting the two Islands, for instance, 
the difference in climate and so forth? — I do not think there 
are any differences that at all qualify my argument. 
reducT* 10 9828. (Sir Thomas Sutherland.) Not having been present, 
indirect 1 have not quite apprehended the evidence you have been 
Ireland' swing lately, but I gather that it is some proposal or 
suggestion that you have been making with regard to 
overcoming the difficulty of this great taxation under 
which Ireland labours ? — Yes. 


9829. I understand that you have made some suggestion 
upon the point? — Yes, I have. 


9830. And that you have made some suggestion with 
regard to an alteration in the incidence of taxation ? — Yes, 
I suggest the most sweeping alterations. 

9831. For instance, the 5,000,000/. of indirect taxation 
which we collect in Ireland now, you propose to modify 
m some way or other P — Yes, by 2,000,000/. at least. 


9832. By what means — by differential duties ?— Yes. 


9833. Then, in fact, that would be equal to giving 
what I might call a sort of protection to Ireland P — 
No, I do not think there would bo any disadvantage 


of that kind. I went into each of the three articles with fj- p 

the Commission, and I showed that a duty now is not 
levied on articles of English manufacture, and that there- n June is os, 
fore there would be no disadvantage in that way. Proposal to 

9834. Would you have a different duty on whiskey in ^direct 
Scotland and a different duty on whiskey in Ireland P— I taxation in 
would rather not be made the oppressor of Scotland. I lrolan • 
would look at it as sympathetically as I could, and there- 
fore I cannot answer without looking into the Scottish 

aspect of the question. But certainly I would reduce the 
duty in Ireland on whiskey, and I may say, speaking 
roughly, 1 have got a good deal of sympathy with the 
Scotch claim for a lower tax on whiskey also. 

9835. Would you be in favour of lowering the duty on 
whiskey in Ireland and putting a heavier duty on beer in 
England? — No, not necessarily. I would let the duty on 
beer stay as it is ; and I would like to say that I do not 
suggest reducing the tax in England on Irish whiskey. 

Let the English pay what tax they please. 

9836. For example, I suppose you do not see your way 
to a differential duty on tea in England as compared with 
Ireland?— I do not see any grave objection. I saida few 
minutes ago that we would sell rather more and not less 
tea in Ireland if the duty was lower. Probably it would 
injure me a little, because I distribute a great deal of duty 
paid tea, but 1 would probably find some way of blending 
it in Ireland. 

9837. Harking back to poverty and whiskey, which is 
a matter that weighs very much upon my spirits, I dare- 
say you have followed the cognate question of sugar. My 
constituency, I believe, has been to a very large extent 
ruined by what we call sugar bounties in foreign countries ? 

—Yes. 

9838. Greenock is, I suppose, about the only unpro- 
gressive town in the whole of Scotland, of any size, a 
melancholy fact, which arises from the sugar refineries 
having been practically destroyed. There used to be 
about 12 or 15 very large and prosperous sugar refineries 
in Greenock, but there are now at the outside only three 
or four, which are not by any means too prosperous. At 
the same time I fear that the consumption of whiskey 
has not decreased in Greenock to the extent that it 
ought to have decreased relatively to the poverty of 
the place. How is it possible for any Government to 
deal with such a duty as the duty upon spirits upon the 
basis of -richness or poverty, or to distinguish between the 
condition of one population and another with regard to a 
question of that kind?— My argument upon both the days 
I have been examined, is that poverty tends to increase the 
consumption of whiskey rather than otherwise, for when 
the people get poor they get desperate, and they say : “We 
may as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb,” and they then 
drink more than if they were in a better condition, and you 
really find a flourishing community less given to excess in 
the way of intoxicants. 

9839. You know of course that Sir William Bar court 
has reduced the duty upon whiskey, because be found that 
the consumption was arrested by the higher duty ? — Yes, 
but his duty was much too high for me. 

9840. Parity of reasoning suggests that whenever the 
duty on an article of luxury like whiskey is diminished, the 
consumption tends to increase, is not that so ? — It is, within 
certain limits. 

9841. And when the duty is put up the consumption is 
arrested, is it not, and when the duty is taken off the con- 
sumption increases, does it not P — Within certain limits. 

9842. You know this very well, I think, that although 
everybody is in favour of a proper kind of taxation and 
that every man should be taxed in accordance with his 

. means, that is one of those political ideas which unfortu- 
nately exists more in theory than in practice ; and as far as 
I know is likely to exist ; a poor professional man, for 
instance, pays, as no doubt he always will do in all pro- 
bability, more in proportion to his income than your rich 
capitalist ; is not that your general idea ? — Yes, I think 
that will be so to a certain extent. 

9843. That affects all classes, and in practical politics 
those who have to collect the revenue have to provide the 
easiest and least expensive means of finding the revenue ? 

—Yes. 


9844. Now I have read over very carefully your ex- Local 
animation the other day, which I had not the pleasure of 
hearing, and there is a good deal in it with regard to the. 
question of local taxation and local burdens which you 
consider are very onerous duties in Ireland? — Tes. 

() 3 
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r I’r t> 9845. And which you think would be altered to a very 
ma . ' . ' ' important extent if we could have a different system of 
u June 1895. Government in Ireland ? — Yes. 

Local 9846'. Now I think you are aware that although there is 

in Ireland 11 a uei 7 considerable difference of opinion amongst political 
parties on the question of what is called Home Rule, yet 
that there is very little difference of opinion with regard to 
the desire of all parties to give Ireland as full and com- 
plete a measure of what is local administrative Government 
as Ireland could wish to have ? — No, I could not say yes to 
that question. The Unionists, so called, always find some 
ingenious reason for objecting to any practical proposal ; as 
for instance, they all divided against the Municipal Fran- 
chise (Ireland) Bill on Wednesday, at least a good many 
did; probably you did not 

9847. You are now going into details. I would rather 
ask you whether as a matter of broad principle you do not 
admit that you are not right upon that point? — No, I do 
not. 

9848. To give Ireland every possible form of Government 
as it exists either in England or Scotland P — I have never 
seen any evidence of it up to the present moment. 

984.9. I rather gather from the general tenor of your 
evidence that you are in favour of protection in Ireland ? 
— No, I have not said so. 

9850. You are rather in favour of bounties for Ireland ? 
—No. 

Contribu- 9851. Then I rather gather from your evidencealso that 
Ireland to Y 011 d° not consider that Ireland derives any benefit what- 
Impcrinl ever from the Imperial Navy or the Army for instance? — I 
expenditure, did not put it quite so far, but I went a long way in that 
direction ; she does not derive so much pecuniary benefit 
as we do in London. 

9852. In fact, you think that she should be exempt 
from contributing towards that description of expenditure ; 
that her position is so secure that she does not require the 
Army or Navy to contribute towards it?— Yes, only that 
her security is that of the poor man everywhere, he is not 
worth robbing, that is all. I may say I answered some 
questions to-day about that point, and went into a little 
detail, and you will find it printed. 


in sending his whiskey. I do not think the authorities Mr.t 
of Ireland should give him any help, and I do not think 
that he should be let in any more easily by the authorities u JuiTi« 
in England ; I do not think it is necessary to do so. — !_" 4 

9860. You admit the difficulty of systems of differential ! ' e(1 ? M ° 

duties, but finding that the tax in Ireland is greatly ex- taxafio 1 - 
cessive and is inflicting serious evils upon that country Ireland! 
that you would not allow the principle of fiscal unity to 
stand in the way of a remedy if no other remedy could be 
found? — That expresses my view; I think it might be 
better if indirect taxation could be done away with alto- 
gether, as I said before, but when I see a country like 
Great Britain, which draws about 50 millions of its annual 
income from indirect taxation, I do not like bein'* 
hold enough to suggest alteration in all that system. I 
therefore confine my suggestions to the small case of 
Ireland which I understand to be the one we are dealing 
with, or that the Commission have to deal with. 

9861. We are instructed to find out what is equitable 
for Ireland ? — Yes. 

9862. And the principle, as I daresay you would state it 
is, that as between convenience and equity, convenience 
must give way? — Yes, that is it; I think so. 

9868, I assume that if equity could be satisfied without 
rupture of the fiscal law you would be content ?— I would, 
so much so that I would strain a little to keep the duties 
the same ; I say that in a qualified way. It is only since 
1853 that they have been the same, and the two countries 
are so different (and nothing that has taken place since 
1853 has made them any more alike, rather the other way) 
that I think we ought to sit down in one country and say 
what is best for this place ? and do it ; and then sit down 
in the other country and say what is best for that place, 
and do it. 

9864. The only Imperial Statute, as far as I know, in 
which the question of taxation has been dealt with directly 
and openly from the point of view of principle, is the Act 
of Union, which declares that even after the establishment 
of indiscriminate taxation, regard was to be had to such 
exemptions and abatements as circumstances might render 
desirable from time to time, and without limit of time?— 


Incidence 9853. (Mr. Sexton.) Sir Thomas Sutherland has just 
on classes! admitted that it is desirable that everybody should be 
taxed in accordance with his means, but, of course, you 
understand that the question we have to investigate is not 
any such ideal perfection as between individual and indi- 
vidual ; it is with regard to the relative resources of the 
two countries P — Yes, that is so. 

9854. What we have to report is what Ireland as a whole 
can fairly afford to pay in comparison with Great Britain 
as a whole P — Yes, that is it. 

9855. And if we can do that any question of unequal 
taxation in either country as between classes or individuals 
would be a question of internal regulation in that country ? 
— I quite agree. 

9856. Even supposing we could arrive at the result, that 
the taxation of all Ireland was made equitable in relation 
to the taxation of Great Britain, there undoubtedly would 
be still questions as between classes and individuals in 
Ireland and in Great Britain as to whether the incidence 
of taxation was equal, would it not? — Yes, that would he 

9857. So that the question of whether a professional 
man is robbed of his income to a greater extent than a 
person on another level of the social scale is an entirely 
distinct and separate question from the question before us 
here, and you recognise that the reference to the Commis- 
sion refers entirely to the taking of a proportionate sum 
from Ireland in relation to the sum taken from Great 
Britain, and not to the incidence of taxation between the 
classes or individuals in either country? — Yes, I quite 

9858. Sir Thomas Sutherland referred to the case of 
Scotland, but here we are inquiring into the case as 
between Ireland and Great Britain. I do not understand 
you to convey anything prejudicial to any claim which 
Scotland may have as between herself and England for 
re-arrangement or re-adjustment of the burdens of taxa- 
tion ? — None whatever ; I think that there is a case for the 
Highlands of Scotland particularly, almost as strong as 
Ireland. 

Proposal to 9859. Your plea for differential duties does not include 
indirect an .V proposal for protection, or for bounties, nor do you 

taxation in think it has any such effect P — None whatever. I do not 

Ireland. think the Irishman ought to be at all helped in sending 
his whiskey into England any more than the Scotchman 


Yes, without any limit. 

9865. Therefore, on the authority of that statute, which 
was in the. nature of a treaty, the principle even of diffe- 
rential duty is maintained ? — Yes, I think so, and it was 
maintained for 50 years afterwards ; and my theory is that 
that law was only abolished by Mr. Gladstone ; Sir Robert 
Peel was thoroughly permeated with the idea that you 
Would sacrifice the prosperity of Ireland if you insisted 
that she could pay equal duties on articles of consumption. 

9866. A small, poor country like Ireland, has been kept Effects oi 
by indiscriminate taxation on an equal footing with the f*j£ o1 
greatest and richest empire in the world, the taxation of 
which may pass far beyond the boundary of any surplus 

that Ireland possesses at any moment ; it appears there- 
fore to follow, that the system of equality of taxation might 
have the effect of driving the life out of the poorer country, 
and be scarcely felt by the richer country; is not that so? 

— Exactly, and I think it has done so. That is the whole 
argument of my evidence. 1 take the case of 1894, only 
last year, and we calmly assumed, judging from our civic 
communities here, that we wanted to spend 4,000,000/. 
more, say, for our Navy, which we were entitled to do if 
we liked, but 1 say that such burdens bear with crushing 
effect upon a poor country like Ireland. 

9867- And it is assumed, I think, by experts, that if you 
double the gross assessments to income tax, you have 
something like a good approximation? — Yes; there is a 
sentence in my Heads that I did not read on that very 
point, which I would like to read : — “ It will be seen that 

the property assessed (gross) to income tax in Ireland, 

39,000,000/.. in Great Britain about 700,000,000/., fairly 
“ justifies these figures, and bears a somewhat similar pro* 

“ portion to the total national income in both countries. 

“ In Great Britain it is as 700 is to 1,300, in Ireland as 
“ 39 is to 66.” 

9868. So far therefore from its being the case that the 
estimates of income are speculative they have a scientific 
basis and a basis of fact? — Yes, especially now with the 
facts that the income tax has given us. 

9869. And beyond the income tax we have the incomes 
and the number of men employed, and we have excellent 
data upon which to arrive at a conclusion with regard to 
the total incomes ? — I think this Commission has evoked a 
volume of evidence that it would be impossible for any- 
body to gainsay upon that point. 
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fl«70 You have a balance of about 1,000,000,0002. a 
i ‘ jiavable surplus in Great Britain and a balance in 
. T-eland which at the minimum is put at 9,000,0002., and at i 
' the maximum 22,000,0002. ? — Yes. 

9871 . About one-fiftieth of the taxable surplus of Great 
Britain ?— Yes. 

9872 Supposing in the event of any Imperial emergency ■ 
this great country with its territories and interests in all : 
parts of the globe and its ocean highways to keep open for 
food and commerce were engaged in a great wax, the . 
expenditure of this country might be doubled, might it 
not?— Easily. 

9873. That would mean that the 75,000,0002. raised m 
Great Britain would become 150,000,0002. ? — Yes. 

9874. And doubling the Irish 7,O0O,OOO2., that would 
take 14,000,0002. which would exhaust the whole taxable 
resources of that country?— Yes. 

9875. That is a proof, is it not, that under the deceptive 
guise of equity by equal rates of taxation you may 
pauperize the one, whilst the indirect burden is scarcely 
felt by the other?— I quite agree ; I would like to say with 
regard to the one figure that you mentioned that I- do not 
see how the 22,000,0002. exist in Ireland. I cannot see 
where you would work the calculation up from the 
40 000,0002. on agriculture to 76,000,0002. of gross in- 
come in Ireland ; but I think that the surplus in Ireland 
must be something between 9,000,000/. and 16,000,0002. at 
the outside, or 15,000,000. 

9876. In the case I have stated the expenditure of the 
Empire being doubled by some extraordinary cause, only a 
small fraction of the taxable surplus of Great Britain would 
still be taken, but the whole taxable surplus in Ireland 
might be exhausted P— ' Yes. I have often said myself in 
conversation that this country could pay for 20 years in 
succession the war indemnity that France had to pay to 
Germany and emerge at the end of the time, if her wealth 
kept up during the period, practically uninjured ; and any 
burdens of that kind would ruin Ireland completely. 

9877- Moreover a country like Great Britain might find a 
most expensive war a good investment, whilst it might not 
in any material sense alter the condition of Ireland ?— Yes, 
and that was so. The wealth of Great Britain increased 
steadily through the war ending in 1815. 

9878. I believe that during that war, in which the 
nations of Europe were engaged in the field whilst 
England was enabled to pursue her industries at home, 
her financial position steadily improved and she certainly 
gained by the war? — Yes. 

9879. What did Ireland gain ? — National debt. 

9880. So therefore it does not appear that it is so diffi- 
cult, as Sir Thomas Sutherland suggested, to distinguish 
between the wealth and poverty of one community and 
another ? — I do not think it is. 

9881 . With reference to what Sir David Barbour said 
with respect to the Channel Islands and Ireland, there is 
undoubtedly a difference in the climates, and that question 
has an effect upon these different communities that you 
are turning out, but it is not necessary to inquire into all 
the causes ; we are engaged in inquiring into one cause at 
present P — Yes. 

9882. Now Sir David Barbour suggested that Ireland 
imports almost all the requisites of life from Great Britain 
because she has found it profitable to do so : there was a 
time when she made many of them for herself, was there 
not ? — Yes, certainly. 

9883. There was a time when l think the manufactures 
in Ireland were discouraged and suppressed by Imperial 
Legislation ? — Y'es. 

9884. ( Sir David Barbour.) What time was that? — 
During the 18th century. 

9885. Not in the present century? — There was the case 
1 gave you of the tobacco industry being suppressed in 
1839. 

9886. But that is common to England ? — But it does no 
harm in England — that is just the point — it makes ail the 
difference in the world because while it was essential to 
Ireland, England did not want to grow it. 

9887. [Mr. Sexton.) At any rate it was at the time when 
the manufactures of England were being developed and 
encouraged by the same Legislature that discouraged them 
in Ireland? — Yes. 

9888. And eventually manufactures in England reached 
a point of organization and development against which it 
became impossible for Ireland to compete ? — Certainly. 


988.9. So that the Irish manufactures ceased P— Yes, and Mr. T. 

I think the sudden sweeping away of the Corn Laws was ‘ 

a thing which, looked at purely from the agricultural point 14 June 18 95. 
of view, would not have been done in such a sweeping Manutac _ 
manner, but we never had the time or the opportunity, tures in 
The only thing that was thought of was the necessity of Ireland, 
the English manufacturer, and a great blow was given to 
the great Irish industries, notoriously to the making of 
flour. 

9890. In a fairly prosperous community there must be 
an industrial class for the purpose of supplying the agri- 
cultural classes with its requisites, whilst the agricultural 
class supplies them with food ? — Yes. 

.9891. That balance does not exist in Ireland, because 
Ireland finds its manufactured articles in another country ? 

—Yes, she has to buy them in another country, and I do 
not think the fact of a country doing that is a proof that 
she finds it profitable to do so always. She may be ariven 
by necessity to do it from certain economic reasons, 
although it would be very profitable for her to manufacture 
them at home if she could. Take flour, for example, how 
can it be right for Ireland, a poor agricultural country, not 
to produce wheat and grind it at home, or not to make her 
own splendid oaten meal and grind it in Ireland, rather 
than send out cattle, and import Indian meal and flour 
from Chicago? It cannot be a paying thing for her to do 
that. 

9892. (Sir David Barbour.) Why does she do it?— 

From necessity — from her terrible position. 

9893. (Mr. Sexton.) I suppose it is manifest that the 
people of Ireland would prefer to eat the beef, and mutton, 
and butter, and eggs, and poultry, that they send out, if 
they could ?— I think there is no doubt about that. 

9894. They are compelled to send them out, because 
they cannot afford to eat them? — Yes. 

9895. They have rent to pay, and other charges to meet, 
and they feel that if they were to consume the good food 
they produce, the situation would become intolerable ? — 

Yes. 

9896. Can there be a situation more indicative of 
poverty than that of a country producing good food, and 
exporting that good food, and importing cheaper iood for 
consumption, and almost all the other necessaries of life?— 

It seems to me to be the most terrible evidence of poverty 
that can exist, and that is what troubled me when bir 
David Barbour was asking me why they do it? 

9897. (Sir David Barbour.) I was not asking you with 
reference to the export of good food and the import of 
inferior food, which may be an indication of poverty, 
but of the export of certain articles in order to pay for the 
manufactures which are imported ? — But that is really 
what it is. She exports cattle on which no labour has been 
spent, and eggs and other things on which hardly any 
labour has been spent, in order to enable her to import 
Indian meal. 

9898. But I was referring more to the question of im- 
porting hardware or cutlery instead of producing those 
articles herself. If she exports certain articles of produce 
in order to import such an article, for instance, as cutlery, 

I ask you is not that a sign that she finds it more profits ole 
to export those articles and import cutlery than to make 
the cutlery at home? — I think the explanation that was 
given in reference to meal and flour will also apply to 
furniture and hardware. I can remember myself when in 
every peasant’s house in Ireland you would find much 
better furniture than the shoddy you see now ; clocks and 
watches made at home were of excellent quality, but y ou 
cannot find anything like it now, and the explanation might 
be found just in the same train of reasoning as you admit 
in the case of grain and flour. 

9899. But, I suppose, if necessary, they could have 
manufactured inferior clocks and watches in Ireland as 
well as good ones P — I suppose we could have manufactured 
inferior ones, but I do not think that that would have been 
much to her advantage. 

9900. (Mr. Sexton.) It is obvious that at the time when 
the foundations of organised industry were being laid in 
both countries the Irish industries were placed at a dis- 
advantage by legislation whilst the English industries were 
advanced and encouraged ? — Yes. 

9901 And the English industries reached a point at 
which the smaller and less encouraged industries became 
impossible P-Yes, I quite agree, and I think that principle 
is developing still. The railways in Ireland are not made 
to help the poor localities, but to assist the rich centres ot 
population. 
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iIr 9902. If urban industries had been allowed to develop 
' ' in the ordinary course in Ireland as they have in all self- 
xt June 1895. ruled countries, you would have now some industries at 
~ least upon a moderate scale in Ireland sufficient to supply 
the wants. of a local community and of taxable capacity, 
would you not ? — I think so. 

Economic 9903. Qualifying what Sir David Barbour called “ the 
in Ireland. ji sma l picture of all classes,” attention was pointed to the 
fact that the wages of the labourers had doubled in recent 
times, and that the prices of some of the commodities which 
the labourer has to buy were cheaper, but is there not a 
great change in the mode of living of the labourer, namely, 
♦hat instead of subsisting upon native produce, which is 
mostly of a healthier and more suitable kind, he subsists 
upon imported goods, and buys them? — Yes, I think he 
does. 


9906. It is an indication of change ? — Yes, and I think 
some of the charges pressing upon the labourer in some of 
the conditions of his life have greatly worsened whilst his 
wages have doubled. He used to get his fuel for nothing 
for the mere trouble of cutting it, but now bogs are the 
most highly rented parts of Ireland, and with respect to 
those mud cabins of which you have heard, I do not think 
it was so hard to get hold of one of them years ago as it 
may be to get hold of one of these fourth-class houses, so 
that in many respects he was better off, he had a village 
green then, and now he has not a scrap of land upon 
which his children can play. 

9907. Tf«e question is not whether the condition of the 
Irish labourer has improved, or whether his mode of life 
has changed, but what is the relation of it now to the 
corresponding class of labourer in England. We have it in 
evidence from Dr. Gifl'en that the average wages of labour 
in Ireland were about one half of what they are in Great 
Britain. Assuming that to be so, no argument with 
regard to an improvement in the condition of the Irish 
labourer, especially when it is disconnected from the im- 
provement of the labourer in Great Britain, can affect the 
conclusions to which we ought to come? — I do not think 
so — not materially. 

Trade of 9908. Now we have heard a good deal of the commercial 

Ireland. benefit that Ireland derived from the removal of com- 
mercial restrictions at the time of the union ; what benefit 
has she derived — has she derived any foreign or colonial 
trade P — I do not think so ; I think the development of 
modern trade has been extremely hard on places a little 
out of the way like Ireland. I am told that the Reform 
Club got claret from Dublin until the forties, and 
there was a considerable trade done years ago between 
Ireland and European places which has gone out of ex- 
istence now altogether. The development of modern trade 
has helped the great cities like London, Manchester, and 
Glasgow, and Belfast to a small extent, in respect of its 
own particular manufactures, but rural Ireland has suffered 
terribly. 

9909. Therefore what benefit has she derived from the 
removal of the commercial restrictions ? — I do not think 
she has benefited. An immense quantity of articles, 
including tea, used to come by ship to Dublin, to Liverpool, 
to Glasgow, and to Leith, and now not a pound of tea 
arrives in a year, except inLondon a tremendous centrali- 
zation has taken place, and therefore we have got this 
huge metropolitan community and the suffering of the 
rural population in Connemara is proportionately great. 

9910. The trade of Ireland is the trade of Great Britain 
simply, is it not ? — Yes. 

9911. And whilst Ireland has no foreign or colonial 
trade, Great Britain has the greatest foreign and colonial 
trade in the world ? — Yes. 


9915. And very miserable? — I think so. Xr ? 

9916. Life all cankered by discontent and poverty? 

Yes. B June 15J5, 

9917- How does it appear then that she has any interest Tr! ioF 
in the maintenance, of army and navy of Great Britain, for Ire,an(l ' 
the purpose of maintaining the extraordinary prosperity 
of Great Britain, or any interest commensurate with the 
scale of her taxation to Great Britain ? — I do not think 
she has any interest in it. Nobody who wanted to hurt 
Great Britain would think of attacking her through Ireland. 

9918. Now the trade of Ireland being solely, as you 
might say, with Great Britain, does that trade depend upon 
or arise, from her political relations, or do you think it is a 
question of mutual convenience and advantage? — I think 
it is purely a question of mutual convenience and advan- 
tage. There is no sympathy shown in any way towards 
Ireland. If cattle come in from Canada os. a head cheaper, 

I am sure that they would be bought in Glasgow or 
Greenock as freely as Irish cattle. 

9919. Does the cross-channel trade depend upon the 
legislative union ? — Not a bit. 

9920. Which country, in your opinion, derives the 
greater advantage, Ireland sending out her food which 'is , 
too good for her to consume, and taking in cheaper food, 

or Great Britain taking in every description of food and 
other articles, and exporting in return her imports and 
manufactures ? — I think Great’ Britain must have the advan- 
tage, because of the superior quality of her exports. Of . 
course, it is an advantage to Irishmen to have a market 
too. 

9921. Now supposing Ireland were separated from Eng- 
land, and it was a separate kingdom, or even a country 
dependent upon another Power, is there any reason why 
the mutual convenience of the two countries should not 
maintain the cross-channel trade as it is at present ? — No, 

I think Great Britain would probably find it to her advan- 
tage to do so. 

9922. Then there is one other point I should like to ask Tasaolo 
you about with regard to the question of taxable capacity ; c “ pM11, 
it is suggested that a tax of 12 /. a head cannot be laid, 
because many have less in Ireland, but many have less in 
Great Britain, have they not ? — I quite agree. 

9923. So that that reason cannot operate? — No, it 
cannot operate in one country more than in another. Many 
in the Highlands of Scotland have less than 121. 

9924. (Sir David Barbour.) I quite think it ought to apply 
in both countries ? — Then we ought to leave it out. 

9925. (Mr. Sexton.) Now let us make it clear what is 
attempted by the tax of 127. a head ; it is admitted that in 
either country many people have less than 121. ? — Yes. 

9926. And it was suggested by Sir David Barbour as a 
reason why a general tax of 12/. should not be made that 
it was to be levied as a maximum ; is it not an average 
minimum ? — I think so. I have tried to put that as 
strongly as I could to Sir David Barbour : it is the average 
taken over the whole nation. 

9927. What it means is this, is it not, that if you deduct 
for each person in a country 12/. a year you arrive upon the 
whole for that country at a sum which will probably repre- 
sent the annual cost of supplying the whole community 
with the necessities of life upon a 'reasonable standard?— 

That is it. I think that is a fair definition. 

9928. And when you have laid that tax although it 
might appear to press heavily in the cases of certain in- 
dividuals because they did not earn so much, while in other 
cases it would be ridiculously small, yet upon the average 
you do make such a deduction from the totai income as 
leaves a balance which may be fairly described as the 
taxable surplus after the cost of living is defrayed ? — Yes. 

9929. And then the equity of taxation appears to 
suggest in the case of the two countries that this balance 
being ascertained for each, it should be drawn upon for 
taxation in the same proportion? — Yes, in the same pro- 
portion; or at any rate that there should be no larger 
deduction for purposes of taxation than that balance 
which remains will appear to justify. 

9930. And the proportion that would be just would be 
such a proportion of the balance in each case as would 
discharge in the same proportions the total of the ex- 
penditure required. Let us say that the rich country had 
1,000,000,000/. and the poor country had 100,000,000/. of 
surplus, and the total expenditure required was one-tenth 
of the 1,000,000,000/. the taxation should be taken in the 
proportion of one-tenth from each, should it not ? — Yes, with 
one great qualification provided that the objects for which 


9912. And it is mainly to protect and maintain that 
foreign and colonial trade, that the army and navy are 
maintained upon their present scale? — Yes, I think so. 
The navy has doubled since the Suez Canal has been 
opened. 

9913. Ireland is not now politically independent ; in all 
her affairs she is subject to correction, and practically under 
the orders of Great Britain, is she not? — Certainly. 

9914. And sue is very poor? — I think so, and I think 
her poverty is increasing. 


9904. Cheap American wheat and flour and tea instead 
of potatoes and milk, and other articles of home produce, 
which were the sustenance of the labourer 40 years ago? — 
Probably Sir David Barbour would urge that .he only 
takes those because he likes them. 

9905. But it is not in itself even an indication of any 
material improvement in the condition of the class, is it ? 
— No, it is not. 
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the taxation 
countries. 


s taken were equally beneficial to both 

» oqqi Tn your judgment the equity of the case requires 
that the sum to be taken from each of the two countries 
h, ™ of taxation should not be the like proportion of the 
income but the like proportion of the taxable surplus after 
the cost of subsistence at an equal rate has been deducted ? 
—That is exactly my point. 

oQfjQ (Sir David Barbour.) You have stated that the 
Irish manufactures were repressed in the 18th century. I 
think you said that the English manufactures got a great 
Xrt then, so that the Irish manufactures have never been 
able to compete with them Pt-I did not put that in my 
evidence but I am prepared to adopt it to some extent. 

0933 I ask you that question because in your memo- 
randum at page 2 you say that “ In 1/94 all things used 
“ by people made in Ireland, all hardware, plate, cutlery, 
« clothes, boots, hats, agricultural instruments, furniture, 
“ made at home, now all imported”; and then I wish to 
point out to you that the union came six years afterwards, 
and that if these manufactures existed in 1/ 94 it is difiicult 
to suppose that they could have been destroyed in the six 
years between 1794 and 1800?— But I did not say so. 
Mav I explain that the chief repression of the Irish manu- 
Sum by England ivas befrn. 1783. In 1782 the Imh 


Parliament got 'perfectly free trade and equality between 
the two. 

9934 If in 1794 thev existed as you say, how is it that 
the 'repression that took place before 1 782 destroyed them l 
—Some of them were developed by the Irish Parliament . A 
You are arguing too close there, I think. \ ou only asked 
me could I mention any case where Ivish trade had been 
repressed by English Legislation. 

9935. I think you went in your answer to Mr. Sexton as 
far as to say that Irish manufactures generally had been 
repressed by the action of England m the 18th century, 
that English . manufactures had got a great start, and that 
was the reason why the Irish manufactures had never 
caught them up ?— It is undoubtedly historically true that 
everything that could be done in the 18th century was 
done by Great Britain to repress Irish manufactures, l 
remember one particular case of the fishermen of Margate 
and Kamsgate getting an Act through Parliament to 
prevent fishing in the Irish Sea, lest the Kent fishermen 
should suffer. 

9936. I merely point out that you have stated that in 
1794 there were many manufactures in Ireland, which no 
1-mmjr exist, and that it cannot have been the repression 
that took place before 1782 that destroyed them r iN o, I 
did not say it was. These particular manufactures un- 
doubtedly existed then. 


14 JunelS95. 
Manufuc- 


The witness withdrew. 


Hom-In consequence of the dissolution of Parliament end the General Elections it was found to bo necessary 
to adjourn the conclusiou of the evidence until the autumn. 


TWENTY-FIFTH DAY. 


At A. Committee Room, House of Lords, Thursday, 
31st October 1895. 


Present : 


The Eight Honourable Hugh 0. 


Lord Fakrer. 

Lord Welby, G.O.B. 

The Eight Hon. The O’Conor Don. 
B. W. Currie, Esq. 


E. CHILDEES, Chairman. 

J. E. Ebdmond, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Sexton, Esq.. M.P. 

Henry F. Slattery, Esq. 

Gustav W. Wolef, Esq., M.I . 

Hr. B. H. Holland, Secretcvry. 


K.C.B. 

SI Oct. 1895. 
General 


(Chairman.) I desire, gentlemen, before the public 
are admitted, to thank you very sincerely for the kind 
resolution you were good enough to pass, which I have 
not been able formally to acknowledge before. 1 
am also very much obliged to yon for excusing my 
Sir Edward W. Hamilton, 
9937. (Chairman.) You have presumably read the 
evidence and the various statements laid before the 
Commissioners, and before your examination is con- 
cluded, I dare say you may wish to make some remarks 
that may occur to you at this stage ? — There are one 
or two points of a general character which, with the 
leave of the Commission, I should like to touch upon, 
if I may ; not really that I have any new points to raise, 
but since I submitted my memorandum, I have had the 
advantage of reading the valuable evidence that has 
been tendered to the Commission, and it is by the 
light of that evidence that I should like to make a few 
supplementary remarks. The Commissioners will, of 
course, understand that they are only remarks of a 
general character ; and if I express any opinion it will 
De understood that it is only the personal opinion of 
one who has given a great deal of consideratiou to the 
cpiestion, and that it commits no one at the Treasury 
in any sort of way. 

I take it that the practical question which has been 
referred to the arbitration of the Eoyal Commissioners 
is, whether, as compared with Great Britain, Ireland 
is, or is not, being overcharged by the Imperial 
Government relatively to her taxable capacity. But 
the past treatment of Ireland, financially, has been 
largely dwelt upon ; and I venture first to summarise 
a 88039, 


attendance during 
the Commission, 
that has passed, 
present. 


, the last three or four meetings of 
5 1 have, however, read carefully all 
but I am very sorry I could not be 


.C.B., further examined. liLdium, 

he principal aspects in which the historical part of the K.OB. 
uestion strikes me. 31 Oct. isos. 

In addition to the two periods of Grattan's Parlia- general 
lent and the first 16 years of the Union, before the Remarks 
wo Exchequers were consolidated, there are, l 
ubmit, three subsequent periods which may be 
,-Lth propriety and indeed ought to be, separately 
onsidered. 


With the leave of the Commission, I will make a few 
.marks on each of these five periods 


I.— The Grattan Parliament, 1782-1800. 


During that period I gather that nothing in the , 
tape of unfair treatment has been seriously alle ed r 
? amst the Imperial Government, tdaad had tc -pay 1 
l v own wav, to provide means with which to meet 
m expenditure incurred within her own shores, 
ith the exception of maintaining a limited number 
' soldiers abroad on foreign service, involving small 
jst, she was practically exempted from contributing 
» Imperial charges. What did affect Ireland s finances 
l a verv serious manner towards the end ot this 
»riod was the war with France, combined with her 
mi disturbed state. But the expenditure on account 
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Sir 77. IF. 


H< k!c.b!’ of the war was expenditure incurred in the defence of 
-- " Ireland herself, and the cost of repressing the rebellion 
31 Oct. 18 95. was a c h ar g e which naturally and properly fell upon 
Financial her. 

i8oo.° d 1782 " II.— The Union under separate Exchequers, 1801-17. 
Period i80l- The secoll( i period covers the first 16 years after 
the Union. During that time, notwithstanding that 
Ireland was incorporated with Great Britain for legis- 
lative purposes, there was a separate Irish Exchequer, 
a separate Chancellor of that Exchequer, a separate 
Irish Budget, and a separate system of Irish taxation 
with a necessary Customs cordon; all, of course, 
controlled by the Imperial Parliament. With the 
exception of the charges in respect of the British and 
Irish debts previously incurred, which were to continue 
to be borne severally by Great Britain and Ireland, 
the whole of the expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
local as well as Imperial, was aggregated, and Ireland’s 
share was fixed at two-seventeenths, or 11*76 per cent., 
of that expenditure. 

I believe the financial provisions of the Treaty of 
Union were carripd out, as nearly as could be, in con- 
formity with its intentions. The Treaty was, I admit, 
not very explicitly worded in some respects, more 
especially as regards meeting the contingency of 
Ireland’s having to borrow on her own account ; and 
the consequence of that ambiguity has been, not 
unnaturally, that much has been said as to her having 
been made to bear the entire charge for the debt 
which she incurred during these 16 years. But I 
venture to think that it is clear that, had she not been 
debited with that charge, she might have largely 
evaded the provisions of the Treaty.' As it was, 
considerably less in the way of war taxes was imposed 
on Ireland - than on Great Britain ; and, had Ireland 
been only required to pay two-seventeenths of the 
charge in respect of debt created on her account, she 
need” scarcely have imposed any additional taxation 
with which to meet the great war expenditure. The 
Treaty did not contemplate— and it is not surprising 
that it did not contemplate— such a long death-struggle 
with France; but neither could it surely have been 
intended that, if Ireland did not provide her quota out 
of the proceeds of taxes, she was only to bear less than 
12 per cent, of the charge for borrowing the money 
with which to pay her quota. 

A further important consideration to be borne m 
mind in connexion with this period is that, out of the 
total amount with which Ireland was debited on 
account of her quota between 1801 and 1817, viz.: 
90,000,0001., all but about 16,000,0001. was, according 
to the best records to which access can be had,, incurred 
in and for Ireland. Accordingly, with that exception, 
I admit no inconsiderable one, Ireland, it may be said, 
would have fared no better financially, had there been 
no Union ; for, anterior to the Union, as we know, she 
always bore, and not uncomplainingly, the whole of 
the public charges incurred within her own shores ; 
and perhaps it is not unfair to assume that, had Ireland 
retained her own legislative independence, she would 
have been induced to contribute, even if she had not 
volunteered of her own accord to contribute, something 
more substantial towards the expenses to which the 
Imperial Government were exposed in carrying on the 
great war witn France. I am, however, ready to 
admit that, though two-seventeenths of the public 
expenditure of the United Kingdom in times of peace 
might have been within the means of Ireland to cope 
W ith, yet two-seventeenths of the vast expenditure 
which was incurred in that international struggle -was 
probably beyond her means, except at the cost of in- 
volving herself in an overwhelming, if not ruinous, 
debt. As the lengthened protraction of the war and 
the dimensions which it assumed could not have been 
foreseen when the Treaty was made, it follows that, 
if Ireland was made subject to an undue share of the 
public expenditure of the United Kingdom, it was due, 
more than anything else, to the accident of extra- 
ordinary circumstances, which upset, and could- not 
fail to upset, all calculations. 

XXI. The Period following the Consolidation of 

the Exchequers, 1817—52. 

Period 1817 - I come now to the third period. I take that period 
LS52.. to | l0 fc p 0 fi rs fc 35 years after the consolidation of 

the British and Irish Exchequers, 1817-1852. The 
reason why I take those years as a separate period will, 
Ithink.be immediately apparent, if already it is not 
so. 


Apart from the remission of taxes effected on the Sirs, w. 
conclusion of the war with France, from which no doubt 
Great Britain derived relatively greater relief than 
Ireland, and with reason, because Great Britain had 31 Oct. issj 
submitted, as she could afford to submit, to be more PinajTj 
heavily taxed, a tolerably consistent policy was pursued Relations, 
The essential feature of that policy was the great {L'jj 03 - wit- 
clearance of the tariff, accompanied during the last 
10 years with the re-imposition of the Income Tax in 
Great Britain ; in other words, the repeal of all duties 
on raw materials and the reduction or repeal of duties 
on a vast number of articles of consumption. 

Now, Ireland not being, or perhaps rather having 
ceased to be, a manufacturing country, she unquestion- 
ably derived less direct advantage than Great Britain 
from the repeal of the duties on raw materials. On 
the other hand, Ireland, with one possible qualification, 
benefited equally with Great Britain from the repeal 
or reduction of duties on articles of consumption ; and 
she was- exempted from subjection to the Income Tax. 

The possible qualification to which I allude has 
reference to the repeal of the Corn Laws towards the 
close of this period. The starving condition of Ireland 
was, no doubt, a contributory cause of the repeal of 
those laws, but I will not venture to say whether that 
measure was less of an advantage to Ireland than to 
Great Britain. All I would point out is that it was the 
opinion of Sir Robert Feel that the change might bear 
hardly on Ireland, which was then, as now, essentially 
an agricultural country, and that he gave practical 
effect to that opinion by relieving her of her existing 
liability to bear on her own shoulders half the cost of 
the constabulary. 

The net result, however, of the financial policy 
adopted by the Imperial Parliament during this period, 
was that Ireland emerged from the period rather less 
heavily taxed than she was at the commencement of it. 

In 1819-20 (I am obliged to take the years for which 
we have the corrected figures), her total tax revenue 
amounted to 14s. 5 d. per head of the population, and in 
1849-50 to 13s. lid., or, if wo take separately the 
indirect and direct taxes, the comparison stands as 
follows : — 


Iudirect Taxes. Direct Taxes. 


x. d. *• d. 

1819-20 - 11 0 35 

1849-50 - 12 2 19 

• + 12 . - 1 8 


Therefore, there is apparently nothing serious to be 
laid to the charge of the Imperial Parliament as 
regards its treatment of Ireland during this period. 


IV. — The Ten Years preceding the last Inquirt 
into the Taxation of Ireland, 1853-1863. 

Here again I am obliged to take the nearest decen- J*™ 14 . 1 ® 
nial periods, because these are the only years in which 
the figures have been corrected. 

During this period, as compared with the past, 
Ireland was undoubtedly hit very hard. Not only 
were the spirit duties in Ireland levelled up to the 
English rates, from 2s. 8 d. per gallon to 10s. ; but the 
income tax was . extended to that part of the United 
Kingdom for the first time. The effect of this equali- 
zation of one duty, and this imposition of another, was 
severely felt by Ireland. Her total tax revenue, whicn 
worked out at 13s. lid. per head of population in 
1849-50, had risen in 1859-60 to 11 os. 4.4., or, it we 
take the indirect taxes and direct taxes separately, the 
increases come out as follows : — 


Year. 

Indirect Taxes. 

Direct Taxes. 


& s. d. 

S. . d. 

1849-50 

0 12 2 


1859-60 - 

10 7 

'4‘ 9 


j + 8 5- | 

+ 30 
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r iK It may be that, owing to the exodus during that 
Si'&.fZ, if i o i> tr a numbers of the poorest classes in 

•Si ' figA the taxable capacity of the nop Irishman in 
SSWm higher than that of the average Irishman 
f„ 69 ,lr. prevfooely. But, however that may be ,t 
row renews tliat the Oommlt tee mi g^ 

STfe- Ee male a Str0nS ° r *?“ ft* orifeh 
S Ireland. At the same time, one need not be surprised 
7r„ t finding was not more conclusive. In the 

33 place, they do not seem to have had the materials 
with which to draw the comparison properly , and, in 
the second place, they may well have been deterred 
from drawing- any very definite conclusions by the 
extreme difficulties necessarily attending any proposals 
whichinvolved the reversal of a policy only adopted so 
recently. 


period but to all periods. It is this, -are per capita 
calculations the correct test ol the equalities or in- K . c .n. 
equalities of taxation in one country as compared with — g95 

another? In other words, can any correct conclusion __ 

he drawn as to the true incidence of taxation relatively Ration 
on two countries from the fact that one paj - x l. pet |)|inditlu . e 
head and the other pays y l. per head t I venture to „ nd taxa- 
think that sneh a test by itself is not an adequate or a 


—The east Thirty Years, 1864-189-1. 


The main point to hear in mind m connexion with „ 
' this period as compared with the preceding one, is, tha- i; 
Ireland has fared Very differently. Though the expen- , 
ditnre for which the State has to provide has grown so j. 
vastly, from 70,OCO,OOOZ. to 100 , 000 , 000 Z oi ; by more t 
than ^40 per cent., yet Ireland is contributing to the t 
common purse very little more now than she was 30 oi j 
35 years ago. For, while her contribution to taxation 
in 1860 (I am obliged to adhere to the decennial periods * 
prior to 1889-90) was 11. 5 a. id. per nead of her popula- , 
tion, it is now about 1/. 8s. ; or, if we confine the com- 
parison to indirect taxes, and it is only indirect taxes 

which affect the consuming masses, we find that the 

increase is about Is. 6d. per heaa. 1 will not hazai d a 
personal opinion whether the' average Irish consumer 
is better able to afford to pay 1/. 2s. m taxes now than 
1? Os. 7d. 30 or 35 years ago: though, according to 
Sir R. Giffen, the average wages or earnings ot 
small farmers and labourers m Irmand have improved 
by at least luO per cent, during the last half centuiy. 
(Second Series of Essays on Finance, p. 470.) At any 
rate however, the addition to taxation has been slight, 
and ’the comparative slightness of the augmentation 
has in view of the vastly augmented services which 
have been thrown on the State, only been made 
possible by the tendency which there has been 
throughout the period to shift the burden of taxation 
from indirect to direct taxation, whereby the poorer 
country of the two, which must relatively contribute 
less to direct taxation than the richer country, has 
necessarily benefitted. The extent of this tendency 
is shown by the l'act that, whereas m 18t>0 no less than 
65 per cent, of the total tax-revenue was raised by 
indirect taxation and 35 per cent, by direct taxation 
the respective proportions per cent, now are o5 and 
45 • and, in consequence of the increasingly large yield 
from the new “Estate Duty,” such proportions are 
becoming more and more in favour ot the consumer. 
By the changes of the last 30 or 35 years, resulting m 
great reductions of the duties on tea, coffee, and 
currants, and the total disappearance of the duties on 
sugar, timber, and pepper, Ireland must have been 
materially relieved. At any rate, it may be said that, 
had it not been for these changes, the consuming 
classes in Ireland would be at the present time much 
more heavily mulcted. Moreover, in addition to the 
relief of indirect taxation at the expense of direct 
taxation, the most onerous of direct taxes — the income 
tax— has been made easier for those who have but 
small incomes. The total exemption has been raised, 
and the abatements have been extended. Accordingly, 
anv part of the United Kingdom which has relatively 
a greater number of people of small incomes would 
benefit the most by this change. 
n It may, however, he said that, notwithstanding this 
’ r g X ' shifting of burdens from the poor to the rich, there is 
;a- the fact that, while the taxes extracted from British 
I . pockets show in the period of the last 30 or 35 years a 
decrease of about 5s. per head of the population, the 
amount similarly extracted from Irish pockets is not 
less, but more by about half-a-crown ; and that, though 
every inhabitant in Ireland pays on an average about 
168. per annum in taxes less than the inhabitant of 
Great Britain, yet that, regard being bad to the esti- 
mated resources of the poorer country, a contribution o, 
about 11. 8s. per head of its population is relatively a 
heavier impost to exact from Ireland than about 21. 5s. 
per head from Great Britain. This argument, which 
brings me to the consideration of the principal point of 
reference to the Commission, appears to raise a very im- 
portant question, not only applicable to one particular 


think that such a test Dy Ireland, 

fair test, and indeed may bo a distinctly misleading one. 

It seems to me to be essentially necessary to follow up 
the comparison more closely by examining how much 
of the taxes taken out of the pockets of each country is 
spent on itself for which it may be considered that there 
is (as it were) “ value received, . for it is obvnras that 

without" such examination it might happen that the 
State" which has the disposition of the proceeds of taxa- 
tion mierht, while apparently taking more out oi the 
poorer country relatively to its resources, be really 
undertaking for that country charges which the richer 
country has to provide for itself out Of some othei 
pocket. In fact, expenditure undertaken by the btate 
mav be a form of relieving burdens and adjusting 
inequalities of taxation. Indeed, it is the only relief 
which the State can administer to one part of a united 
kingdom, short of imposing a differential system of 

fixation • and a most striking instance of what 1 maj 

call relief by expenditure is furnished by the present 
local taxation grants, whereby the pockets of the rate- 
payers are saved at the expense of the pockets of the 
taxpayers. In the case of Ireland there is no doubt 
that resort has been had, ever since the time of Su 
Robert Peel, to such form of relief: and it is olten 
forgotten that, when the spirit duty was raised by 
Mr Goschen in 1890 by 6d. a gallon, to which at the 
time strong exception, not unnaturally, was taken by 
the representatives of Ireland (and I may add, of Scot- 
land) it was raised not for the purpose ot replenishing 
the Imperial Exchequer, but for the . 

assisting local authorities. . In fact nearly the ent re 

proceeds of those surtaxes in Ireland (t.e.y 9 1 per cent. 

of the whole cf the yield) were given back to Ireland. 

It may, of course, be said that this argument ol idler 
by expenditure only bolds good if, and so far a°, the 
person who pays the taxes is the same as the person 
who benefits by the expenditure, that it is no consola- 
tion to the inhabitant of Dublin, who thinks himself 
surcharged by the State, to be told that the State ts 
assisting the inhabitants of Galway by building light 
railways in that county. But to such a contention a, 

1 this. I submit that there is the reply that for present 
1 purposes, especially when regard is had to the ter ms 
' of reference to the Commission, we are bound to take 
1 the country as a whole, to treat Ireland as one unit and 
Great Britain as another unit. . . 

; Regard being had to these considerations, is not the Contnb, - 
conclusion to "be drawn thisP-Tbat the best, and in- i re i a „d to 
1 deed the only true, standard whereby to determine W$ ure 
: whether Ireland is overtaxed as compared with Gieat 

• Britain is to take the respective amounts which the 
; State extracts from the taxpayers of the two countries 
1 for Imperial, as distinguished from local Purposes and 
1 to compare the amounts so extracted w ith the i espectn e 
1 resources of each so far as they are ascertainable . 

Let ns see bow this comparison stands with respect 
? to Great Britain and Ireland. I take the decennial 
1 periods for whioli the accounts have, been adjusted anil 
® the consecutive years from 1889-90 to 1893-94 ; and 
what do we find ? 


Year. 

Balance of true j 
Irish Revenue j 
available for 
Imperial ! 
Services. | 

Amount of 
Imperial 

Proportion of 
Ireland’s 
Contribution 
to Imperial 

1819-20 - 

1S29-3D - 

1839-40 - 

1849-50 - 

1859-60 - 

3,691,684 
4,156,576 
3,626.322 
2,613,778 
5,396,000 ! 

£ 

68,060,463 

50,390,961 

46,978,781 

•17,196,969 

58,657,752 

l/18tli 
l/12th 
l/13th 
l/18th 
1/1 1th 

1869-70 - 

1879-80 - 

1889- 90 - 

1890- 91 - 

1891- 92 - 

1892- 93 - 

1893- 94 - 

4,488,210 1 

3,266,307 1 

2,676,970 
2,071,076 
1,946,295 
1,897,889 
I 1,966,091 

55,696,961 

62,86S,252 

61,927,002 

62,724,365 

62,404,420 

62,067,294 

62,245,657 

1 /12th 
l/19tli 
l/23rd 
l/30th 

l/32nd 

l/33rd 

l/32nd 

P 2 
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Sir E. w. In order, however, to bo absolutely fair towards 
Ireland, I will consider that half the charge for the 
’ Irish Constabulary and Dublin Police is an Imperial 
31 Oct. 1S 95. charge, just as much as if it were a military charge ; 
Contvibu- and by so doing I, pro tanto, of course, increase Ireland’s 
■Won of contribution to Imperial services. 

Imperial 0 When adjusted in this way the contribution works 
expenditure, out as follows : — 


Yeak. 

Balauce of true 
Irish Revenue 
available for 
Imperial 
Services after 
relieving Irish 
Local Charges 
of Half the 
i Police Charge. 

Imperial 
Charges, 
including Half 
the Irish Police 
Charge. 

Proportion of 
Ireland’s 
Contribution 
to Imperial 
Charges. 

1819-20 - 

3,691,684 

£ 

68,060.483 

1/1 8th 

1829-30 - 

4,156,576 

50,390,961 

1 /12th 

1839-40 - 

3,872,298 

47,224,751 

l/12th 

1849-50 - 

2,905,153 

47,488,344 

l/16th 

1859-60 - 

5,734,636 

58,996,388 

1/1 0th 

] 869-70 - 

4,904,347 

56,113,098 

1/1 1th 

1879-80 - 

3,836,765 

63,438,710 

1/1 7th 

1889-90 - 

3,395,380 

62,645,412 

1/1 9 til 

1890-91 - 

2,866,667 

03,519,956 

l/22nd 

1891-92 - 

2,675,665 

63,133,790 

1/2 4 til 

1892-93 - 

2,617,378 

62,786,783 

l/24th 

1893-94 - 

2,684,658 

62,964,221 

1 /23rd 


Now, I venture to think these are striking figures. 

In the first place, it appears that the amount of 
Ireland’s contribution to Imperial expenditure, which 
I take to be the true test of the justice of the 
present financial relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland is not in excess of Ireland’s estimated relative 
resources. For, if the respective resources of the two 
countries are best comparable by the aggregate of the 
individual incomes of each (and this seems to be the view 
of a high economic authority), I gather that Irish 
resources may be said to be about one twenty-second of 
British resources. This would mean that, for every 
23s. required to be disbursed in the shape of pay to the 
soldiers and sailors of the United Kingdom, 22s. should 
be provided by Great Britain and Is. by Ireland. A s 
a matter of fact, Ireland only contributes to such pay 
Is. for every 32s. expended; or, if (he allowance which 
I have made for police be taken into account. Is. for 
every 23s. so expended. 

In the second place, the figures which I have adduced 
show how different is the position relatively to Great 
Britain which Ireland occupies now from that which 
she was occupying at the time when her case was last 
referred to arbitration. I am not able to say what the 
relative resources of the two countries were at that time. 
I take it that, owing to the continuous “ leaps and 
bounds ” made by Great Britain in wealth, and the 
comparatively stationary condition of Ireland, the 
relative resources were formerly not so divergent as 
they are now. But mark the enormous change that 
has taken piace! Thirty-five years ago, the Imperial 
Government was receiving from Ireland, on the 
calculation which (as it were) gives her the benefit 
of the doubt as regards certain expenditure, one- 
_ tenth of the amount which was expended on Imperial 
services, and now such contribution is only one 
twenty-third. A.t any rate there has been a great 
redress, brought about not only by the shifting of 
the incidence of taxation from the poor to the rich, 
but also by the scrupulously just manner in which 
Ireland has been financially treated of recent years, as 
proved by the amount of local taxation grants assigned 
to her. Whether or not that redress has been adequate, 
it is for the Commission, not for me, to say. 

Excess in At the risk of wearying the Commission, I should like 

on frish lUre ma k° one or two more remarks of a general character. 

service '. A. good deal has been said — and probably with reason 

about costly administration and extravagant expenditure 
in Ireland. The “ policing ” of Ireland is an instance 
of costly administration. But this may or may not be 
due to the peculiar conditions of the country and to 
reasons of high policy which are beyond my province ; 
and in these remarks of mine I have treated a part of 
the cost as an Imperial charge. It is otherwise with 
extravagant and useless expenditure. Without more 
information than I possess, I do not pretend to be able 
to lay my fingers on any weak spots specifically, but 


that there is room for economy there is probably little «, „ 
doubt. For instance, under the head of legal charges 
the expenditure in Ireland is, relatively to the popular X-C.s.{ 
tion, three times as great as it is in England. It may 3 i 
be asked what is the practical use of making an attempt ,, — 
to effect economies. There are the inherent difficulties SSj? 
connected with reducing expenditure in the shape of on Irish™ 
vested interests. A saving could only be effected service& 
gradually, and the net result would bo small, while, 
even supposing that it were appreciable, it would 
mainly be the Imperial purse and not Ireland itself, 
that would reap the benefits. I submit, however, that 
these arguments should have little force. If there he 
wasteful or unnecessary expenditure in the administra- 
tion of justice or in any other branch of administration 
in Ireland it surely ought to be stopped. The existence 
of such expenditure is demoralising in itself; waste 
begets waste. But what is more important is that any 
money that can be saved might, without further 
encroachments on the common purse, be devoted to 
some really useful purpose in Ireland. 

I feel sure that the Commission will wish to draw Din fre „ (isl 
practical, not theoretical, conclusions, and that they taxation, 
will also wish that any suggestions which they may 
have to make may be of a practical or feasible kind. 
Therefore, whatever may be their finding, collectively 
or individually, I think I need not allude to the diffi. 
culties of setting up a system of differential taxes and 
to the grave inconveniences (to say the least) which 
would result therefrom, and might in the end militate 
against the real interests of Ireland. 

' I pass on, therefore, to another point which, though 
it may not be much more practical than a differential 
system of taxation, is one that is very likely to be 
urged by the representatives of England, though, 
perhaps, not of Scotland. 

It may be argued that a country like Ireland, which, Cliaracterof 
with the solitary exception of tea, has no necessity of 
life subject to taxation, can hardly be said to be over- tobacco™ 
weighted by Imperial imposts, and that even if every 
allowance be made for the tastes, habits, and climatic 
conditions of tbe country, the remedy for being less 
taxed is in the Irishman’s own hands by consuming less 
spirits aud less tobacco. For if the Irishmen of to-day 
were content to drink spirits and smoke tobacco to the 
same extent as their fathers did about 35 years ago, I 
calculate that they could relie v e themselves to-morrow 
of taxation amounting to (about) 1, 000,000b, which 
sum would be larger by about 300,000 1. if beer were 
taken into account in his calculation. 

I confess that I do myself see a distinction between 
taxation on articles which are essential to existence and 
taxation on articles with which at any rate a large 
portion of the population finds itself able to dispeuse. 

The first kind of taxation is clearly more obligatory and 
unavoidable than the second. On the other hand, it 
may be contended, with considerable force, that it is 
the amount which you take out of the taxpayer’s 
pocket which is material, and not the manner in which 
you take it. Therefore, I do not wish to labour this 
point. All I will say is, that the increase in tbe 
consumption of spirts and tobacco per head of popula- 
tion since 1860, whether it is or is not necessary for the 
well-being of the people, would seem, at any rate, to be 
a satisfactory indication that the spending power of the 
present generation in Ireland is greater than the 
spending power of the last generation; and I would 
further point out> that, granted that the taxes on such 
articles bear heavily on Ireland, it may be held that it 
would be unfair to relieve the smoker and the alcoholic 
drinker at the expense of others who abstain from, or 
indulge more moderately in (what, at any rate, may be 
called) expensive tastes. 

However that may be, I fear that the attainment of 
absolute equality of taxation between two parts of an 
United Kingdom is beyond the wit of man to devise. 

It is as difficult to attain as absolute “ equality of 
sacrifice ” between individuals. 

This is a consideration which will doubtless weigh 
with the Commission, and therefore it is unnecessary 
for me to enlarge upon it. 

In saying what I have said— and perhaps I have said 
too much — I feel I have made some great admissions — 
admissions which may even reflect on past financial 
policies. But at the risk of being charged with pre- 
sumption, wbat I have endeavoured to do is to take a 
broad, view of all the questions involved in this difficult 
inquiry ; and I hope it may be considered that I have 
partially, at a.ny rate, attained my primary object 
which has been to hold an even hand (so far as it is 
possible) between the British and Irish taxpayers. My 
sympathy extends to both equally. 
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tfc is often alleged that the Treasury will never admit 
i that there are flaws in its administration of finance^ I 
deny that the allegation is well founded. It there be 
, S let them be pointed out ; and let every effort be 
oTe’to trv and remedy those flaws and the inequalities 
■' S i result f»m them. The difficulty of domg 
' iSSioe, as J. S. Mill Bays, should not de er the 
Stole from doing as nrnoh justice ns it con. But what 
ismost important is that, m endeaYOuring .to remedy 
one inequality- we should not redress it by creating 
another inequality — in other words, by shifting a burden 
fiom one set of shoulders which feels the pressure of it 

to another set of shoulders which m equally unable to 

be imust apologise to the Commission for the length of 
thesTremarksrbut I thought, given in a consecutive 
form, in this way they might really be more helpful 
than if I gave them in evidence, which, of course, leads 
tocross-examination, and, therefore, I venture to put 
these remarks before the Commission, though, I admit, 
they do not really raise any new points ; they are moro 
a sort of review than anything clso of the inquiry up to 
date. 

9938. (Lord Welby.) Sir llobert Giffen, in discussing 
* the relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to 
1 bear taxation, held, as I understood lnm, that no con- 
sideration ought to be given to tho manner m which 
taxes levied from Ireland are spent. That is to say, we 
must not inquire how much of the taxation levied m 
Ireland is given back to Ireland. Do you think that 
this exclusion of the expenditure side of the question 
stated in what appears to me an absolute and unqualified 
manner is sound P— No, I confess I do not. With all 
due deference to the high authority by w.iom such an 
argument is held, I think it can be shown that, it 
pressed to its logical conclusion, such an argument may 
lead to most misleading results, and verges on a 
reductio ad ahsurdum. I think lean show that later 
on to the Commission, if they wish it, by some hypo- 
thetical illustration. 


9939. I propose to test the doctrine hy an example 
or two, and I should like, in the first place, to take 
the police. I think the Imperial Exchequer pays, 
does it not, the whole charge of the Irish Police, bub 
only a moiety of the police charge in Great Britain^the 
other being provided by local rates in England r— I PS, 
it is about a moiety, that is to say, the contribution to 
local taxation in Great Britain includes half the 
previous year’s cost of pay and clothing of the police. 

994-0. In order to eliminato debatable points from, 
the discussion, let us assume the fair charge for the 
Irish police to be tho same in proportion to population 
as the police costs in Great Britain, charging the 
ba’ance, for the purpose of our argument, as an Im- 
perial service. On that assumption, I am not sure, 
lint 1 think the cost of the Irish police would be about 
600.000?. ?— According to my calculation I make it 
about 670, 000 J. ; but for all practical purposes the 
eo“t may be taken at 600,OOOZ. 

9941. It will not err upon the excessive side P— No, 
not on the excessive side. 

9942. And the whole of that 600,0001. is now de- 
frayed by the Imperial Exchequer, is it not ? — That is 

9943. No charge is made upon Irish rates P— No ; 
except that there is a small contribution of about 
•40.0001. a year towards the cost of tho Dublin police, 
which, I think, is practically a charge upon the rates in 
Ireland. 

9944. Whereas if the Imperial Exchequer treated 
1 island as unfavourably or in the same way as it treats 
Great Britain, it would only give her 300,0001., and 
'.Ireland would have to raise the moiety of her police 
charge, as Great Britain has now to do, by further 
laxation? — Yes ; if Ireland was treated exactly on all- 
fours as Great Britain is as regards the police, that 
would be so. 

9945. And, in that case, Ireland would have to raise 
30 ‘,000?. out of local rates P — Yes, assuming so large 
a police charge in Ireland was necessary. 

■'946. We are acting upon the assumption that a 
police force is necessary in Ireland, and that it bears 
Dio same proportion as it docs in Great Britain ? — 

'.'947. Now is not this a special boon to Ireland, a 
M i cial relief of her local taxation which Great Britain 
docs not enjoy P In other words, if Ireland were not 
exceptionally favoured, or treated in this respect 


, exceptionally, would not tils contriWtion qt 800,0001 g£J,J; 
cease and would she not have to provide that amount KCS _ 
out of local taxation ?— That would be the case. S1 0ct I806 

9948. And bo tor the two countries are treated 

differently in regard to the expenditure upon that between ex- 
particuiar head?-No doubt on that particular head of pendjture^ 
expenditure that is so. in Ireland. 

9949. We may put it, may we not in this way, that 
it is a special gift to Ireland in relief of local taxation P 

9950. Or, again, if a tax in Ireland producing 
300,000?. a year were repealed, and if Ireland were left, 
like Great Britain and Scotland, to raise the moiety ot 
her proper police charge by local taxation, would not 
the practical effect to Ireland be the same as the gift ot 
this 300.000?. by the Imperial Exchequer to Ireland— a 
sift in which England and Scotland do not participate i 

The arrangement connected with the pay ot the 

nolice in Ireland is equivalent to remitting taxation m 
Ireland to the extent of over 300,000?. a year, assuming 
that her requirements could be met by a police force 
proportional to that of Great Britain. 

9951 Therefore, in the instance of the police, is not 
this special gift to Ireland, in relief of local taxation, 
the equivalent of a reduction of Imperial taxation to 
that amount r-I think so ; Ireland, like the rest of -the 
United Kingdom, may be said to have two pockets— a tax 
pocket and a rate pocket; and it is practically the 
same thing to take less on; of one pocket or out of the 
other, if you treat Ireland as an unit, as I tbmk you 
must, for present purposes. 

9952. Is there not in the next place another service E*i*»™»* 
to which we may apply the same argument ; docs not tion . 

the same argument apply, in a great respect, to 
education ? — Yes. 

9953. The charge on rates is diminished in Great 
Britain ; but, still, there is a very heavy charge m 
rates, is there not?-There is a very heavy charge, no 
doubt, in connexion with that. I am afraid. I am not 
acquainted with the education system m Ireland, but J. 
am under the impression that there is no charge in 

> respect of education. I have always understood, but * 

> Shall be corrected by the Honourable members who 
, represent Ireland, that practically education is tree in 
1 Ireland. 

' 9954. (Lord Farrer.) And free at the cost of tho 

Imperial Exchequer P— Yes, free at the cost of the 
'• Imperial Exchequer. 

I 9955. (Lord Welby.) That, of course; is the point. 

» We know that the rates in Great Britain have to 
I provide for a very large proportion of the education — 

Yes ; and there is a point 1 may mention to the lorn- 
i mission now, and it is this : that when free education 
t was granted to Great Britain in 1891 , there was assigned 
e to Ireland an equivalent grant, as it was called at the 
time by Mr. Goschen, though in fact she had already 
got the boon of free education, ihat is one of the 
’> things which I had in my mind when I said what 1 
did about the just manner in which Ireland had been 

-- treated financially in recent years. Ihe assignment of 

s this equivalent grant of 140,000?. (I think it was) a 
year was erring on the side of generosity. 

• 9956. Almost out of sympathy with Ireland ?— Yes, 

f perhaps that might be said. 

!? 9957. At all events, in the case of education also we 

find that the Imperial Exchequer contributes to Ireland 
. a proportion of the education expenditure which is not 

^ contributed to education in Great Britain P I piesume 
E ? that may be said to be the case. 


9958. Let us nress that question a little further 
and test Sit Robert Giffen's contention by « 
extreme case. Our Commission directs us to ieport 
upon wbat principle of comparison and by the applica- 
tion of what specific standards the relative capacity of 
Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation may be most 
equtahly determined. Sir B. / f?’ “ 
ledrred authority, comes to aid us m answerin turn 
question, and heldves ns a oaionl.Uoto Wd, to a eortam 
extent upon coniecture,— I think we may say sienna 
and expert conjecture of the highest authority that we 

bare, but still it is conjecture, -which lends to the co„ 

elusion that tho relative taxable capacity "f Great 
Britain is to that, of Ireland about as 20 to 1 r— xes, or 
thereabouts. Ithink he rather leans to one twenty second, 
bnt I suppose for present purposes one-twentieth is 
sufficiently near. ^ ^ 
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Sir E. IV. 9959. This is, in fact, advice proceeding from the 
highest and most respected authority that . we have, 
— ' that, we should test the taxation actually raised from 
31 Oct. 1 895. i re iand by that standard, and as a Commission is not 
Relation appointed to express pious or abstract opinion, we 
between ox- mus t, if we accept Sir R. Giffen’s opinion on relative 
and toxa° taxable capacity, be expected to recommend remedial 
tion in measures, and if Ireland pays more tnan one-twentieth 
Ireland. 0 f Imperial taxation, what mnst it' be since we may 
not consider on the other side of the account any 
question connected with expenditure ?— I think that 
seems to be the logical conclusion deducible from Sir 
Robert Giffen’s reasoning. 

9960. Now, supposing the Imperial legislature for 
some reason or other to have made an arrangement 
by which the whole of .the. local expenditure of Ireland 
were paid from the Exchequer, leaving the local' ex- 
penditure of England and Scotland charged on the 
rates, the Commission would not, according to Sir 
Robert Giffen’s canon, be allowed to take this impor- 
tant fact into consideration, and could only report that 
the taxes levied from Ireland largely exceeded the 
conjectural figure by which the relative capacity of the 
two countries to bear taxation is to be measured P — 
That would be so, unless I have misunderstood Sir R. 
Giffen. 


put of whose pockets the bulk of such expenditure, in F _. 
Ireland comes.. ttamSfe 

9966. The Commission is to advise how the relative 
capacity of Great Britain to bear taxation can be most 81 0ct - isk. 
equitably determined. Would it be equitable to Great Relation" 
Britain to assume as proved' a more or less' conjectural bet "'«nei. 
estimate of the income of the two countries, and nnati“ ni 

measure by- this' standard the taxation levied in • the tion in 

two countries, and if' the taxation levied in Ireland 
transgresses : this proportion 'to- advis.e remedial 
measures without inquiring or examining whether 
the income received into the Exchequer from Great 
Britain and Ireland is expended upon like prin- 
ciples in the two countries I think the equity of 
such an assumption is open to very grave question, 
more especially when it' isc founded, to a great extent, 
upon conjecture.' • ' • 

9967- Sir Robert Giffen lays some stress, .1 think, 
upon the point that he found no precedent' for taking 
into consideration the nature of the expenditure of the 
countries when comparing their finance, in order to 
ascertain whether the .public burdens are equitably 
divided between them. May not the absence of such 
consideration be due to the fact that it would be 
difficult to find a precedent for the problem now before 
us ?— I think that certainly is so. I do not suppose 
there is an exact precedent for it, hut, I think Sir Robert 
Giffen went even further than that and said that he 
was not aware there was' any economic authority for 
drawing the distinction which we have drawn between 
Imperial and local _ expenditure. Now, I can adduce 
a very high economic authority for' this distinction. It 
was Mr. Goschen himself who personally (as I think 
Lord Welby will himself remember) drew the form of 
those Returns which have since been called the Financial 
Relations Papers, and therefore we have his authority, 
which is a very high one, for taking into account 
what is spent in our country as well as what is taken 
out of it in the shape of taxes. The distinction between 
Local and Imperial Expenditure may, I admit, be open 
to some question on certain details, but I do not think 
that there is room for any serious error in the returns to 
which. I am referring. 

9968. I think it is in both our memories that 
Mr. Goschen was specially responsible from his own 
supervision Of the Returns? — Yes, he took an enormous 
amount of trouble about them. 

9969. But I think we must bear in mind that as far 
as this country is concerned a very special problem 
has to be considered, and that it is not sufficient to 
say that no precedent is to be found in Political 
Economists’ writings ? — No ; more especially as you 
are not comparing two. countries, but two parts of 
one country really. 

9970. And endeavouring to make a distinction 
between them? — Yes. 

9971. ( Lord Farrer.) Are there no precedents to be 
found in the German or Austrian Empires relating to 
that point? — I am afraid I am hot sufficiently well 
acquainted with the financial systems of those countries 
to be able to describe them, or to say how. far they may 
be said to have a bearing on the present inquiry. 

9972. ( lord Welby.) How would you, with your long 
experience at the Treasury, during which you have 
constantly been called upon to draw papers as briefs 
for the discussion of financial questions, regard this 
rule of Sir Robert Giffen’s ; would you feel justified in 
omitting all consideration of the nature and character 
of the expenditure in two countries if you were 
weighing their financial systems with a view to ascer- 
tain which of the two is the more heavily taxed ? — No, 

I. should not, for the reasons which I have already 
given. 

9973. And I may go further, and ask, is not the 
exclusion of such an important consideration as the 
character of the expenditure likely to lead to a grave 
omission on the part of financial authorities if they 
are practically told in such a problem as that before us, 
that in comparing the financial conditions of two 
countries, thriftiness in the one country and excessive 
expenditure in the other, are not essential parts of the 
problem ? — I think so. 

9974. 1 think in your remarks to-day you have, already 
alluded to that matter ?— Yes. 

9975. And your view is very much in accordance 
with that ? — Yes. 


9961. There is no. other conclusion at which the Com- 
mission could arrive? — No; that appears to me to be 
the conclusion to be drawn from Sir Robert Giffen’s 
argument, and perhaps I may be allowed to show by an 
illustration what seems to me to be the result of Sir 
Robert Giffen’s canon, if pushed to its logical con- 
sequence. Supposing that in 1864-5 the Committee 
had come to the conclusion that Ireland was overtaxed, 
and recognising that it was impossible or impractica- 
ble at any rate to recommend the system of differential 
taxation the Committee had recommended, that the 
whole of the expenditure charged upon rates in Ireland 
was to be undertaken by the Imperial Exchequer, and 
that the Government of the day had accepted that 
recommendation. If I understand Sir Robert Giffen 
rightly, then this Commission would be precluded from 
taking that consideration , into account ; though the 
inequality which the Committee of 1864-5 had found 
would have been practically adjusted by what I call 
relief by expenditure. In fact, I think that relief by 
expenditure out of the common purse is the only practical 
way of relieving an inequality in one parr- of the king- 
dom as compared with another, if it is found to be 
impracticable to have a differential system of taxation. 
According, however, to Sir Robert Giffen, unless I 
misunderstand him, no account could now be taken of 
such a remedy by the present Commission, because we 
must not see how the taxes taken from Ireland are 
spent. 

9962. The impression left upon my mind by Sir 
Robert Giffen’s evidence is precisely the same as the 
impression left upon yours. I could not trace any 
qualification of the enunciation of his doctrine, and 
that is why I wanted to obtain your views upon the 
subject, because I feel that it is impossible in dealing 
with this as a practical question to accept in the 
unqualified manner' in which it has been put forward, 
and by such a high authority, such a conclusion. In 
fact, the only conclusion to which one can come in 
considering that the taxation falls too heavily upon 
Ireland is redress by expenditure, is it not p — I think so. 

9963. Of course within a reasonable limit? — Yes; 
within reasonable limits. 

9964. Again, is it not the case that large sums have 
been granted for the construction. of light railways in 
Ireiand, no similar grants having been made to 
England ? — There have been considerable sums granted 
for the construction of light railways in Ireland. I am 
afraid I have not got the exact figure with me, but I 
think the amount has been about 1,200,000L in the 
last four or five years. 

9965. And taking now these special grants to Ireland, 
can one avoid the conclusion that these grants that 
are given to one country and not to the other must 
be taken into consideration when we are endeavouring 
to judge of the incidence of taxation as levied, and 
also obliged to form that judgment upon what I think 
Sir Robert Giffen would admit is, to a certain extent, a 
conjectural estimate of the relative taxable capacity 
of the two countries? — I confess it appears to me 
to be absolutely essential to take the expenditure side 
into account for the reasons I have already given ; 
otherwise we are doing an injustice to Great Britain, 
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QQ76 And I think you have also, in the remarks which 
' vou have made to us, dwelt upon a point which is very 
you nave namely, that if the expenditure 

s. services in Ireland ? ia in any degree nnneoes- 

° v that is a point which ought to be most carefully 
■' Sidered, in.much a. it has a most important b.armg 
““ tire recommendations ivhrcli it may be the doty oi 
the Commission to submit F-I think so, certainly; 
indeed Ido not eoe how, without taking into account 
the eiendithve oh Ireland, it is possible for the Com- 
SK to determine what sl.c is now really oontri- 
Eting?and what she ought to contribute to Imperial 
mnenditnre, whieb is one of the mam points, as I 
“ndeStand, of the reference to the Commission, and 
T. principal point on which all recent discussions with 
respect to Irish finance haye turned. ... 

0077 r think your memorandum, whicn you laid. 

J lJore the Commission at an earlier stage, shows that 
statesmen of all parties have made it their object to 
establish identity of taxation in Great Britain and 
Ireland, at all events to the extent that customs and 
inland revenue officers shall not trammel tree inter 
course and trade between the two countries P— I think 
that has undoubtedly been so (ever since the coMolida- 
tion of the two exchequers), and I am not aware that 
any responsible politician or financial authority has 
ever seriously advocated any departure from that 
policy. 

9978. And this identity of taxation has been attained, 

the considerable exception in favow of Jeland mot 
being of a nature to hinder free intercourse P— Yes, 
that is so. , „ , „ 

9979 . If I heard your remarks rightly', you share 
. the general impression that Ireland « a pMror 

,„d country than Great Britain ? — I do: I think that 
viewed as a whole, there can be no question about 
that. If yon take Sir Robert Gitfen s estimate of 
the aggregate of the individual incomes of the two 

countries, he makes put, as I understand that 

the aggregate income in Great Britain amount., to 
1,424,000,0001., as against 76,000,000?. in Ireland. 
'This works out in Great Britain at 41*10Z. per 
head of the nopul ation, and 16ol. - only m Ireland. 
I think that clearly shows that, man for man,. Lrelana 
is a poorer country. It may be that relatively 
to the total population there is m Ireland a largei 
percentage of those who have a struggle for existence 
than there is in Great Britain; but the difference in the 


the facts upon which an estimate of the rates of remu- uL^iton, 
neratiou of labour must be based ?— Lhere can be no K.CJi. 
question about that. 31 Oct. 1895. 

9984. His expert evidence tends to support the Re]ativ “ 
general impression that Ireland is a poorer country talab ie 
than Great Britain in this respect, that the same kinds rapacity °f 
of labour in the two countries do not earn in the mam ftritain and 

the same rates of remuneration, that wages are lower Ireland. 

in Ireland than they are in Great Britain P—Ttot is 
the general conclusion to be drawn from fcir Robert 
Giffen’s figures. 


9985 I think a qualification must be put to that, 
because I think there is a considerable amount of 
reason for thinking that skilled labour » 
very much less in Ireland ?— No, I believe it is more 
in the unskilled labour where the difference is most 
marked. 


9986 Do you think that Sir Robert Giffen makes 
sufficient allowance for the money which a considerable 
class of Irish labourers earn by coining over to England 
and for other extra sources ot income?—! hardly leel 
competent to express an opinion upon that point. 

9987. It did not strike you in reading Sir Robert 
Giffen’s evidence that perhaps he did not lay sufficient 
stress upon thatP-No.it did not so strike me, but I 
think it is a fair point to take, although I am afraid my 
opinion would he worth nothing. • 


than there is m ureas jsuuuu, “ 

aggregate result is more probably due to the presence 
iff Great Britain, and to the absence in Ireland, of large 


in (jreat Britain, ana to sue .tuseuyc *** “'-“■v-i - .7 

incomes, rather than to there being more persons m 
Ireland relatively to Great Britain who have a struggle 
for existence. I do not think that can be satisfactorily 
proved unless Sir Robert Giffen could classify the 
number of persons as well as the aggregate incomes 
under the different heads of income tax payers, the 
intermediate classes, and the working classes. There- 
fore, I think it is very difficult to say whether the wage 
earners are relatively poorer in Ireland than those m 
Great Britain, but certainly as a whole, taken as a 
unit, there is no doubt that Ireland is a vastly poorer 
country than Great Britain. 


9988 Have you any reason for questioning Sir 
Robert Giffen’s data, or should you be prepared to 

accept his general conclusion that money payment for 

service is less in Ireland than it is m Great Britain i 
1 think that is a point upon which I should be inclined 
Jo defer entirely to Sir Hebert G.ff.n'e eo,cIu..onn 
He is a much greater authority upon those 
I can pretend to be, and therefore I should accept his 
conclusions upon that point unless any ^forffiatipn to 
the contrary were forthcoming which would lead one to 
form another conclusion. 

9989 I say money payment because this conclusion 
rests, I think, upon the assumption that the labourer 
receives money payment for his services, and that he 
pays actual money for the articles which he consumes . 
—Yes ; that appears to be the basis of the comparison. 

9990 That is to say.it assumes in the case of the 
agricultural occupier or owner that he produces s 
much corn, milk, and cattie, which he ; «11 b > 

prices, and with the money thus obtained he buys his 
food p— Yes, I think so. 


9980. May I put it to you in this way, which I rather 
1 think represents Sir Robert Giffen’s view, as to whic 1 
I think some qualification ought to be made. He 
reckons, what 1 may. call _ the actual money-earning 


reckons what 1 may. call the actual money-earning 
classes— that is to say, persons in employment and it 
you take the lowest class, which you have just men- 
tioned, I think he' brings forward very considerable 
reason for showing that, what you niay call unskilled 
labour in Ireland receives a much less monetary 
consideration than in. England ?— Yes, 1 shpuld draw 
that inference frOm his figures. 


9981. The qualification I suggested to you, and that 
I laid stress upon in my question, was with reference to 
the word “ employed.” The weakness I think to a 
great extent in his deduction is, that ho treats the 
whole of the. people of England, and the whole of the 
people of Ireland as employed; he leaves out .of con- 
sideration the vast mass o.f absolute poverty ot unem- 
ployed labour that there is in Great Britain . 111 the 
towns ? — That is nq doubt a material consideration. 


9982. Have you read Sir Robert Giffen’s evidence, 
and looked at the tables which he lias handed in, 
showing the rates of wages which different classes of 
employment earn in, the two countries ?— iYos, I have 
studied those tables. 


9983. And Sir Robert: Giffen enjoys a most deseived 
reputation,, does he nqt K fqr his wide acquaintance -with 


9991. But must we not look a little closer into this 
matter in order to arrive at a time opinion— I will put 
a somewhat extreme case : Take two families, one 
living in Cork, and one in Northumberland ; if they 
live on the produce of their owm land, consume theu 
own oatmeal, milk, potatoes, and bacon, should we not 
fall into error if we measured their mcaus of livelihood 
by the prices of their produce as current m tlieir 
respective localities? A quart of milk is eq nail j 
nourishing in Cork and Northumberland, and we 
should, in the cate-assumed, be in error in reckoning 
Its “lie at 5 i. in Orn-k and at «. in Northumberland 
1 am not asserting :that .that is so. .1 give it ' 
instance of a-qualification that may affi 3Ct the ^^ralisa- 
tionof Sir Robert . Giffen.?— I think there is ajgeat 
deal of force in that contention ; but here, 
should not like to express a qecided opinion ; it isone 
of those points at issue which make it so extiemely 
difficult to arrive at the time resources of one counti y 
relatively "to those of another. 

cheaper than leather boots ; andagam, the h^e which 
the Irish occupier or owner has bu.lt for ^bimself may 
be cheaper than that for which the EngnsU laDOUre 
pays a rent? — That may be so. 

9993 And the habits 'of tbe country will have. to be 
takmi into Consideration., will they not, before yovr can 
arc'possible qualifications 
that may have to be taken, into account. 

9094 I am not suggesting for a moment that it is a 
desirable thing i V the least that the 1 ranch should 
Svear'isabots?— I quite understand. ^ 
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9995. And must not possible qualifications on these 
K.U.JS. heaclg be taken into account, before we pronounce 
310 ^ 1895 . authoritatively that the relative means of livehhood in 

the two countries can be measured by the simile test 

Sle e of money payments for labour as shown gy rates o 
capacity of wages ?-I think so, as far as it is possible to do so. 

Britain and 9996. Of course, in saying this, I do not wish to push 
Ireland. too far the suggested qualification of the general con- 
clusion which we should draw from Sir Robert Giffen s 
evidence. In dealing with the question of capacity to 
bear taxation, a body such as this Commission won d 
not be justified in expressing an opinion without eai elul 
examination of all the circumstances which may qualify 
the general conclusion to which expert evidence would 
lead us ?— I think that is a fair way of stating the case. 

9997. But after allowing for such qualification, and 
with a reserve as to making such a conclusion as bir 
Robert Giffen draws a sufficient reason for legislative 
action in the present state of our lmowledge, wouldyou 
incline to the opinion that labour on the whole « worse 
remunerated in Ireland than it is m Great Britain, 
that it has in Ireland a smaller command oyer the 
necessaries of life, and that therefore in all probability 
the ordinary labouring family in Ireland, whether 
occupiers of small farms or simple labourers, have a 
smaller margin out of which to pay taxes than a similar 
family in Great Britain ? — I am inclined to think that 


common purse, it should also consider what it gets from 
the common purse ?— Yes, and that is the reason why 
I think that the fairest test of whether Ireland is or is 
not overcharged is to take the relative contributions of 
the two countries to Imperial expenditure, and compare ... 
them, so far as possible, with their estimated relative tei 
resources. an 

10 007. In fact, if, as some argue, Ireland is to be 0111 
considered a separate country for the purpose of con- 
tribution, she must also be considered a separate 
country for purposes of expenditure ? — I think so. 

10 008. As I understand Sir Robert Giffen, expendi- 
ture sanctioned by the Imperial Parliament is Imperial 
expenditure, even although it is granted tor purely 
local purposes in Ireland ; that is not a theory that the 
Treasury would accept, is it P— Certainly not. It is 
difficult to draw a line between Imperial and local 
expenditure, I admit ; and I do not pretend to be able 
to supply a definition in which there are no flaws ; but, 
perhaps, what best supplies such a definition is to take 
each head of expenditure and consider whether it would 
be incurred, were there no such locality in question. 

10 009. And that is really the ground upon which 
Mr. Gosehen made those distinctions in the returns of 
which you have been speaking, is it not? — Yes, I think 


lomi ton 

K.C.n. ' 
1 Oct. issi 


family in Great Britain r — x am mcimeu ““““ 

that is so; all evidence apparently tends to show that 
at any rate. 

9998. : (Mr. Sexton.) That they have a smaller amount ? 

— Yes. 

9999. ( Lord Welly.) If so, may not identity of taxation 
in the two countries subject wage earners m Ireland 
to heavier burthens proportionately to their resources 
than wage earners in Great Britain, — I think so, but i 
suppose it may be taken that this inquiry is more an 
inquiry into the relative resources of the two countries 
as a whole, and not the wage-earners of one as com- 
pared with the wage-earners of another. * introduce 
that qualification ; because I understand xhat the 
Commission is regarding the two countries as a whole 
and not comparing a particular class in one country 
with the same class in the other country. 

10 000 I am dealing with Sir Robert Giffen’s 
evidence, because it struck me that his evidence led so 
completely up to Ihe idea that almost without qualifi- 
cation there was not a similarity of burthen m the two 
countries ? — Quite so. 

10 001. And that, of course, the question becomes one 
very’ much of the wage earner, because I think scarcely 
any one would come forward to argue seriously 
that a man with 1,0004. or 2,0001. a year in Ireland 
should pay less taxation than a man with a similar 
income in Great Britain ; it is a question really of the 
poorer classes, is it not?— I admit that, and I toel 
that very strongly myself. 

10,002. Then rather following out what you say with 
regard to that point, is it sufficient to speak of the 
classes actually earning wages as if taken together 
with the wealthy and professional classes they consti- 
tuted the whole community. Are there not m Great 
Britain an enormous number of persons who do not 
earn the wages set down in Sir Robert Giffen s tables, 
and if once the question of identity of taxation is 
raised, have you not then a population with stronger 
claims to relief than the Irish wage-earners ?— I am 
afraid there is no question that there are unfortunately 
a large number of the community in Great Britain who 
are on the verge of pauperism, and who have a great 
struggle for existence. And they, no doubt, have an 
equally good claim to be considered as their fellow 
strugglers in Ireland have. 

10 003. And with respect to whom you might ad- 
vance just as good an argument with reference to the 
incidence of taxation? — No doubt. That is one of the 
inherent difficulties connected with an inquiry like 
this, and it reminds one how careful one must be not to 
attempt to remedy one grievance by creating another. 

10 004. Can you draw a distinction between the two 
classes ? — I doubt whether that is practicable. 

10,005. Is not this a sample of the enormous diffi- 
culties which would attend an attempt to differentiate 
taxes according to assumed capacity to bear taxation . 
— Certainly. 

Eolation 10,006. I take it from what you have said, that 
SSSur. you are distinctly of opinion that if the Commit, 
and taxable g ; on j g to consider what Ireland contributes to the 
capacity. 


10,010. I think that in your remarks which you have Excess -n 
made to us to-day, you distinctly stated that, in your 
view, expenditure on public services m Ireland bears service.. 
a greater proportion to population, business and resources 
than similar expenditure in Great Britain?— I think 
there is no question about that. The expenditure on 
local services in Ireland, met out of Exchequer revenue, 
amounts (according to the figures already placed before 
the Commission) to 18s. lti per head, as against 7s. M. 
in Great Britain ; or, if I take the revenuo paid into 
the Exchequer and to the Local Taxation Account, it 
works out to 19s. 7d. in Ireland and to 11s. 5d. in Great 
Britain ; and no doubt the disparity is still greater 
when account is taken of the business and resources as 
well as of population. 

10,011. That is what you may call local services in 
the two countries P-Yes; 19s. 7d. in Ireland, and 
11s. 5 d. in Great Britain. 

10 012. And is it not a likely result that expendi- 
ture’ on local administration will be extravagant m a 
case when a poorer country has a common purse with 
a richer country, and a representation out of propor- 
tion to its wealth and population ?— I thinx that 
would be the result. I think Mr. M. O Brien illus- 
trated that tendency in rather a forcible manner by 
comparing Ireland’s position to that of a person with a 
small income who had to keep up an establishment u 
forced partnership with a man of large means, and to 
contribute to every outlay which the richer partner 
incurred. I think that was the way m which Mi. 
O’Brien put it in his evidence. 

10 013. Was he not thinking that the contribution of 
Ireland to your army and navy, and debt, and so oil, 
was in that proportion ? — I think that was so. 

10,014. But I say where a rich country and a poor 
country are joined together, the tendency will be than 
the scale of salaries will be fixed upon a higher scale m 
the poorer country ? — I think that is quite possible. 

10 015. In fact, will there not he a tendency on the 
part of the Imperial Parliament, in the composition ot 
which the richer country predominates, to measure tee 
expenditure of the poorer country by that of lts . rl ®“ er f 
sister ; for instance, to fix the salaries and pensions ot 
judicial and other officers rather by the standard ot tne 
richer country than by the amounts which P rof f” 
services earn in the poorer country ?-I think there 
may be a tendency in that direction. 

10.016. I think, as a matter of fact we have only to 
turn to the Finance Account, and look down the judicial 
establishment charges, to see that there is, as you say, 
a tendency in that direction? — I think that may . 
said to be the case. I am under the impression tha, ^ 
Ireland the pay of the Government employes compa e 
more favourably than in Groat Britain with the 

of pay in commercial service. 

10.017. And therefore, so far as that iatte case, the 
revenue of Ireland is not laid out as efficiei S e f cnt 
would bo if due regard were paid to *b® 
circumstances of the two countries ?— ! hat mayv 
well be the case. 
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-0 018 And I wonld suggest to you that if it were t 
Ireland is a poorer country than Great \ 
Britain and that Ireland in paying the same taxes aa j 
. Britain is too heavily taxed, it must be conceded 

fl|«o that the expenditure ought not to be on the 
, !lme scale as that of Great Britain P-1 think so. I 
b0 „ iXrv country ought, like individuals, to cut 1 
ifs^coat according to its cloth ; but the argument might i 
m t hold good, or entirely so, if the circumstances were 
very different ; for instance, if the poorer country was ; 
l much more expensive country to govern than the . 
richer country. 

10 019 You must remember that in this case we are 
dealing with what might happen if Ireland were, 
financially, looking after her own affairs ?-Just so. 

10 020 Because otherwise we should be driven to 
th?s ’conclusion, that the taxpayer of Great Britam 
!nn«t make a contribution in order to maintain the 
S?oM& services in Ireland at thejeve ^ or n^riy 
the level, or the cost ot similar sci vices m Gieat 
Britain?— Yes, I suppose that would be so. 

10 021. You cannot get out of that?— No. 

10022 I think you have already expressed the 
opinion in your remarks to-day that as a Treasury 
Xer vou are naturally interested m the o.-derly and 
Sty “expenditure of public money; and from that 
point of view do you think that extravagance m expen- 
diture on local services in Ireland is at once demoral- 
S£, to Ireland and injurious to the Kingdom as a 
whole ?— Yes, I feel that very strongly ; I think it has 
a very demoralising effect, and that a good deal of 
money is not turned to the best account m consequence. 

10 023. Invonr memorandum you compare 1819-20 
with 1892-93, and you show at page 31 the amount ol 
taxation borne by Ireland at the two periods In 
1819-20, 4,909,0001. was levied in taxes an d in l»93-93 
6,731,0001., the increase being l,822,O00«. P— lnat is so. 

10 024. If Ireland had been financially independent 
of Great Britain, she wonld have had to defray out ok 
W own taxation the charge of her own Civil Govern- 
ment, and therefore wonld have had to provide for the 
increased demands which modern civilisation entails, 
would she not ? — I suppose so, unless, of course, Ireland 
had chosen to progress more slowly m civilisation. 

1 0 025. But still it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
she would not have lagged behind the rest of Europe . 
—No, I think that is quite a fair contention to urge. 

10 026 Every country, I think, spends money on 
education and police far in excess of what it spent in 
1819-20, does it not ? — I think there can be no question 
about that. 

10 027. In your memorandum, table 8, page 36, you 
oive’ the expenditure of Ireland on education at, 
7n-r, rvAA? Estimates of the current year 


give the expenditure or xreiauu uu 
1 050 0001., and in the Estimates of the current year 
the expenditure on education, science and art in Ireland 
is at least 1,200,0001., is it not?— Yes, 1 think that is 
about the figure. 

10.028. You are doubtless aware that in 1819-20 
the expenditure in Ireland on education was very 
small— not quite 100,000 I, ?— Yes, it was comparatively 

10.029. Therefore, if Ireland had been responsible for 
her own finance, she would have had to provide, upon 
your data, for 1892-3 about 950,000/. more than m 
1819-20 for education alone, would she not ?— That is 

10.030. Do you know whether there has been any 
0 expression of dissatisfaction in Ireland against the 

expenditure on Irish education as being extravagant . 
—Not so far as I am aware ; on the contrary, I think 
oulv this last session the question was raised in tne 
House of Commons of some larger contribution to 

10.031. So that we may probably take it that this 
item would not be condemned by the Irish themselves 
as excessive ? — I think that may be assumed to be so. 

10.032. 'Now, passing on to the police ; in 1819-20 
lre there was practically no police force in the three 

countries, we may say ? — No, in those days I think 
it hardly existed. 

10.033. And in the interval a considerable force has 
been created in each, has it not ? — That is so. 

10.034. Following, then, the ground of dividing the 
cost of the Irish Constabulary and putting a large 
portion of it as an Imperial charge, We may come to 

a 88039. 


the conclusion, we will say, that that 600,0001. of which 
we have spoken represents what the charge of the k.C.Ts. 
police might be if Ireland bad organised a Police force ^ Qct 1805 

the same as Great Britain has done, may we not r—i 

think that is a fair figure to take The reason I took Excess 
half was, that half was the original share that Ii eland on t, police . 
had to take on her own shoulders previous to the change 
made by Sir Robert Peel. 

10.035. But am I not right, that a figure very much 
like 600 0001. was one at which we arrived upon the 
apposition that the police in Ireland 1 was m . number 
end in proportion about the same as it is m breat 
Britain?- Yes, that is about the figure we came to, I 
think. 

10.036. Therefore, perhaps, for the P\><'P™c of our 
argument, we may say, may we not, that i F £ 'pXahf 
been financially independent, she would have mam 
tained a police force such as exists m Eng and and 
Scotland, the cost of which I put at 600,0001.? Yes, 

I think that is a fair, assumption to make. 

10.037. Therefore Ireland for police alone would 
have had to provide in 1892-93 very nearlj 600,0001. 
more than shehad to provide in 1819-20, and if we add 
the Education, Science and Art Estimates * 

..resent year she would have had to find some 1,700,0001. 
or 1,800^0001. more than in 1819-20 ?— That would be sc. 

L j 03b. If we add to these charges the charge for 
Public Works, that alone shows an increase on Parks 
and Public Works which more than accounts for the 
remainder of that increased burden ot taxation which 
1 mentioned, of 1,822,000 1. levied since 1819-20, does 
it not?— Yes. 

10,039. And these we may say are services which 
concern Ireland alone ? — Y es, certainly. 

10 040. May we not fairly then argue that Ireland 
would have had to find the money tor 'these service, 
if she had had the charge of her own finance ?-I think 
that may be fairly assumed. 

10 041. And it follows that the extra taxation levied 
since 1819-20 is only that which was required for h 

own internal and local services ?— Yes, that is s >. 

10 0*2. Passing now to the general account of Irish Contr.bu- 
Income and Expenditure, does not your memorandum lrelan dt. 
show that in 1819-20, after deducting local expenditure imgwU 
J in Ireland from the total Irish revenue, the su 
' which Ireland contributed towards the charge of the 
National Drbt and towards the Army and Navj 
i was 3,686,0001., whereas in 1892-93 hercontnbubonto 
i those services amounted only to 2,104,0001. . Th , 

1 sneakino- broadly, is correct, but there has been 
s n<rht adjustment in tbo figures since the figures you 

2 have mentioned were compiled ; but it amounts to . 
slight change only. I think according to the latest 

r adjustments in the calculations, the contribution of 
i Ireland to Imperial expenditure was m •*<' 

* 3 692%0i” and V 1892-93 1,898.0001. That, as J™ 

remember, ,vas otving to the lobneoo adjustment that 

was made, subsequently to the figures I used, in mj 
0 memorandum, but the adjustments “ e f ob 
y f onn d in the proof of the second volume of the Minutes 
y of Evidence. 


10 043. But the cost of Military and Naval Services 
has largely increased in the interval, and Great Britain 
ES not oil, taken tie ..hole of the increased charge 
Sr those services on herself, but has largely rednoed 
the contribution which Ireland made towards thoiiC 
services in 1819-20, has she not ?— Thao is so, 
doubt. 

in n<t-l T am not arguing that the contribution in 
18 a proper^ « f am only submitting or 
your opinion that Great Btitam has been rednomg 
since 1819-20 the contribution which she takes tiom 
Ireland, and that the whole of the sum denned from 
increased taxation in Ireland has been spent on 
services .vhich Ireland, if she had been Sn.nc.al y 

independent, must have undertaken ?-ihn . is iso. to 
doubt if vou confine the comparison to the commence 
ment of t 7 he period and the end of the period ; ^but, of 
course the contribution has not been at all umiorm 
throughout the period; and f ? l \ a ^^t^-a^hr-ely 
years, about half way in the interval, it was laigely 
increased, and, therefore it is rather misleading. 

10,045. Ton have already brought .that out very 
clearly in vour remarks and, 1 think, in a veiy 
striking manner, but for all prafea! purposes we 
have to deal with the present ?— Yes, no doubt^ 
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10,046. Now the whole revenue of Ireland, including expenditure, and 

* E'for S'praltiSf “ dotSo t '.toe “to relief ofX Jo'cket of tt. British top.yer. >8!^ 


difference. 

10.047. For the purpose of argument l am putting it 
to you that the effect of the modification would be 
rather to reduce Ireland’s contribution, and .so forth, 
than to increase it, would it not ? — Yes. 

10.048. Therefore the total increase of receipts of all 
kinds has been 2,446,0001. P — That is so. . 

10.049. And the sum which Ireland contributes to 
Debt, Army, and Navy is 1,582,0001. less than in 
1819-20; making a total increase of expenditure in 
Ireland of 4,028,0001. ?— Yes. that, .1 think, is correct. 


10,059. Of course, but I am now dealing with that 
jutting it question which, I think, arises out of Sir Robert 

vould be G-iffen’s evidence, namely, first ot all, that Ireland is a 

so forth, poor country, and next, that she ought only to bear a 

certain amount of taxation, leading the Commission to 
nts of all the conclusion that relief in taxation ought to be given 

pcs ot au to Ireland> and then you very rightly point out that 

practically, that relief has been given in very laige 
abates to expenditure ?— That is my view, 

dicure in 10,060. And I have brought that out by showing how 
' correct. very large that relief has been, and how, of late years, 
,. the whole tendency of the Imperial Parliament has 


10.050. I have brought to your attention expenditure been towarda redressing that inequality by the grant 

on new services, namely, Education, Police, and Public ^ ^ j el . gum to Ireland ? — Yes, but I think it is only 

Works, which is perhaps defensible, but which amounts ^ to g that the expenditure in Great Britain for 

to no less than 2, 000,000k ?• — Yes. local services has increased at a still greater rate. 

10.051. Therefore there is an increase on ordinary 1Q But at present the English taxpayer is 

local expenditure in Ireland, independently ot their ’ in „' a patience of taxation ; she is not complaining ? 

new' services, of more than 2,000,000k ? — Yes. —Yes ° ' 

10.052. Do you think, looking at the circumstances . ,-m O'Gonoi -’Don.) Has this large and costly 

of Ireland, which are always pleaded as those of a poor , \ lse j.ess expenditure, to which Lord Welby has 

country, this enormous increase is probably defensible r , , sreatlv increased since 1820 ?— An answer to 

—Well, perhaps, not in itself, but of course part of , t w0 ’ u i d involve the examination of many details, and 
this expenditure represents the means whereby the . hout sucil examination I am not prepared to express 
Imperial Government has endeavoured to rectify def i ni t e opinion offhand on that point. 


inequalities of taxation and to help Ireland. 

10,053. So far as many of the services are concerned, 


10,063. Lord Welby has alluded to the fact that 
there has been an enormous increase in expenditure 


that 'is the case but would you consider what I may 

call extravagant judicial salaries, extravagant salaries for isiOTi that a large proportion of that 

in other directions, as a legitimate means of rectitymg the JThe Mostly and useless 


that? — No, I should exclude that. But extravagant me 
expenditure of kind would represent only a very that ex l 
small part of the large aggregate increase in the cost of or 
Irish services. 

10,054. Are you quite sure of that? — I imagine so, be 


increase is due to what he terms costly and useless 
expenditure ; is that proportion, in your opinion, largo 
or small ?— I think the proportion is small. 


10,064. And, as a matter of fact, taking what has 
been so often incidentally alluded to, namely, judicial 
expenditure in Ireland, is it not the fact that since 


sneakinff srenerallv I was saying that there must be expenditure in Ireland, is it not the fact that since 

KSf “SSi a.., f™ tbit I,, expenditure to 18?0 the jnditol ejtaU t" ™d”e1 

been one of the modes in which inequalities of taxation instead of increased P— I think they ba\ e been reduced 

in Ireland have been redressed ; that was the point I in some respects, during he last 30 years but of 

wished to bring out this morning, or one or the points, course the less that is spent m that costly and useless 

in the remarks I made. I admit that that would not fashion, the stronger is my argument about what 1 call 


in the remarks I made. I admit that that would not fashion, the stronger is my argument acorn wnan . uu. 
apply to extravagant salaries like those of judges, and relief by expenditure. 

so forth ; but I imagine that extravagant expediture of 10,065. Is not the whole of that expenditure under 
that kind can represent only a small portion of the the control of the Imperial Parliament ?— Yes. 


very large figure that you gave of the vast increase of 
expenditure on local services in Ireland, amounting to 
something like 4,000,000k 

10,055. It is not of course clear that, even in 1819-20, 
expenditure in Ireland was strictly economical, but 
wlieu the question is raised of Ireland’s capacity to pay 
taxes, must we not ask the meaning and justification of 
this enormous increase in local expenditure ?— Yes, I 
think so. The Commission know from figures which .1, 


have already laid before them, that the local Irish administration. 


10.066. And Ireland is not specially responsible for 
it?— No, she is not specially responsible for it. ihe 
Imperial Government is responsible for it. 

10.067. And has not the tendency been to diminish 
useless expenditure ? — I suppose within the last 2o 
years there have been some economical arrangements 
effected in Ireland, as there have been in England ; but I 
believe there is much room for further economy still in 


expenditure in Ireland has enormously increased ; but 
it must also be borne in mind that the local expenditure 
in Great Britain has increased at a still more formidable 


10,068. Just one other question upon your general 
examination by Lord Welby. Do you not think that a 
very great proportion of that examination has been 
_,..r* r ‘ aTAmmutinn of Sir Robert 


rate, that is to say, it is six times as large now as it w j lat j m ay term cross-examination of Sir Robert 
was in 1 819-20. Giffen through you ?— I should hardly have thought so. 

10 056. But would it not be necessary to reduce the I do nob think Lord Welby has really serious j 
local expenditure to reasonable limits before consider- traversed Sir Robert Giffen’s broad conclusions, 
ing relief ?— I think that is no doubt a question which jo 069. You do not think it had that tendency?— 

ought to be taken into consideration. The reasonable did not occm . to me that it had, when he put the 

limits are not very easy to define but I have no doubt tions ho did to me. 

that some reduction could be made with advantage. 1 . , • 

10,057. Otherwise, if Ireland prefers to spend what is ' 1ms gore to the 

spent ,ow on her local services^ she mto be content to » L*a Welto 

bear the taxation required to meet it, must she not F— 7 > , p instance are wo to suppose that 

X do not know that that necossarilj Gifen holds ai doctrine. that if the whole 

relict afforded to Ireland during the tot 3f I or o5 Tears taxation of Ireland For roads and bridges, 

and everything else, were transferred ^the^Imperiiil 


has been rightly or wrongly eHeoted by moans of lsiger else, wore transferred to the Imperial 

assistance trom the Imperto pmse. I thi^ that IS an J J „ simitor course were not adopted u. 

3°: “ Ito SiyiStlfs to a Seat England, then no account should be taken of that in 


this large expenditure that the inequalities to a great 
extent have been redressed. 

10,058. Just so, and what I say is this, that if Ireland 
as a country, or if its 1 'epresentatives and authorities, 
maintain that the present amount of taxation for local 
services is necessary, amounting, as it does, to this 


regarding or in adjusting the relative taxation of the 
two countries? — I have read Sir Robert Liffeus 
evidence, and I may have misinterpreted it ; b"#- 1 
certainly did not find any such qualification in it. 

10,071. But if that is the ease, would it not have 


very 1 hi g h fi gur f^then' that” they should be content to been more satisfactory to have P^tthese ^estnns Jo 
pay the taxation necessary for it. If they want to S,r Robert t Gillen himself ^“4*. 

reduce the taxation, they must begin by examining the to him, but I should like to be able to turn to I 
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expenditure 


S<l „es where Sir Robert Giffen laid down that dicfcum. 

Mp did not seem to me to lay it down with any qualifi- 
Stion whatever, but I may bo doing him an 
and therefore I should like to refer to the passages m 
his evidence. 

10 072 I understood the tendency of Sir Robert 
ftiffen’s evidence to be that with regard to what might 
be called general expenditure it was a matter of m- 

° W oo -made — thau it regarded the 

^Enuni-c generally. For instance, if more soldiers 
were employed in one country than in another that 
that should be regarded as general expenditure. But 1 

So not think heeler laid down the doctrine that if the 

whole of the local taxation were done away with m one 
country and made Imperial, and ll the whole of this 
S3 taxation were a separate charge in another country, 
that should not be considered, but that is the view 
Sen by LordWelby to-day. If you can show any 
statement of Sir Robert Giffens that goes to that 
extent, I think it would be as well to examine Sir Robeit 
roflVn io-ain to see if that was his meaning, because 
it raise- °a very important question?— I see Sir Robert 
Giflhn says: -‘‘The opinion which 1 have formed 
“ is that on the whole it is not possible to make the 
“ distinction between the different objects of Imperial 
“ expenditure which is made in some of these returns 
“ and discussions ; that, in fact, all the expenditure by 
“ an Imperial Government is to be considered expen- 
“ ditnre for Imperial purposes, and, although part of 
“ it may be spent locally, you cannot consider it m any 
“ way expenditure for the special benefit of that 
locality.” And then he says at the end —“ For these 
“ reasons, practically, I cannot see any difference 
« i n the objects of the Imperial expenditure by 
“the Imperial Government ; they are all Imperial 
“ from beginning to end, and you cannot consider 
“ that anv part of them is for the local benefit of a 
“ particular part of the country.” 1 can only draw 
one conclusion from that, namely, that bn Robert 
Giffen says that you must not take into account any- 
thing like, for instance, local taxation grants in ire-ana, 
because all you have got to look to is what you&kc 
out of the taxpayer’s pocket, and not what you spend m 
the country. I think he states the case several 
times over ; for instance, he goes on again (at 
No. 7811) to say : “ I may say that I know ot no 

11 economic authority of any sort or kind tor the 
“ proposition, that in considering the question ot 
“ the equality of taxation throughout a community, a 
“ distinction may be made between so-called Imperial 
“ objects, and objects special to some geographical 
“ division of the community, or some special group ol 
“ taxpayers, so that in considering the question of 
“ equality of taxation as far as that geographical divi- 
“ sion or special group is concerned, the amount wbicn 
“ they receive back for expenditure for special objects 
“ is to be deducted from the total contributions so as 
“ show their contribution for so-called Imperial 

objects.” 


10 073 (Lord Fairer.) Will you have the kindness to 
look ’ at Question 7799, and read it?— Certainly, the 
question there put is : “I do not want in the least 
“ to armie it or cross-examine you now, but I want 
“ to got at your view. Do you think now we ought 
“ to consider the question of the taxation ot Ireland, 

“ independently and apart from the expenditure on 
“ Ireland.” and Sir R. Giffen’s reply is, I think 
■ “ so, absolutely.” 

10.074. Will you be kind enough to read on ?— The 
next question is! “ And that we have nothing to do with 
“ the expenditure of Ireland? — (A.) Nothing to do 
11 with it.” I certainly should not infer from those 
answers that he draws any distinction between Imperial 
and local expenditure. 

10.075. (The O' Conor Don.) Then I may take it yon do 
infer from Sir Robert Giffen’s evidence the proposition I 
laid down a moment ago, that if all the local taxation 
of Ireland were charged upon the Imperial funds, and 
Ireland was completely free from all local taxation, 
England remaining as she is, Sir Robert Giffen would 
hold that that should not be considered in anyway in dis- 
cussing the question of the relative taxation of the two 
countries ? — I think that the logical conclusion to be 
drawn from his evidence is that no such expenditure 
as that met out of (for instance) local taxation grants," 
which are in relief of rates, nor analogously any 
expenditure now charged on rates, if undertaken by the 


Imperial Government, could be taken into account in J ramiihni, 
the question of tbe relative taxation of the two countries. k _q^_ 

10 076 I should like to know whether that is what 31 Oct. 18 95. 
he means, because it is very important to ascertain what 
he really meant to convey ?— He says distinctly that ne between 
cannot draw a distinction between imperial and local ^mature 
expenditure, and when he is asked whether we ought tion in 
“ to consider the question of the taxation of Ireland Ireland. 

“ independently and apart from the expenditure on 
“ Ireland ? ” he says, “ I think so, absolutely. 

10 077. (Mr. Sexton.) Sir Robert Giffen regarded 
himself as an expert who came here to give evidence 
upon one question simply, namely, the relative taxable 
capacities of Great Britain and Ireland, and he claimed 
the right to limit himself to the reference to the Com- 
mission, namely, upon what premises and upon what 
standards their relative taxable capacity with reference 
to their resources should be determined?—! think it 
Sir Robert Giffen’s dictum is followed out it may lead 
to very misleading results. Whether he meant to 
attach the signification to it which I do, I do not 
know. I have only read what appears in his evidence, 
and he certainly more than once lays down in decided 
language that expenditure on Ireland is to be considered 
apart from the question of Irish taxation. 

10.078. His position is that the relative taxable 
capacity of the two countries is to be determined by 
their resources, and not by any other circumstance, and 
that is the instruction to the Commission . — Quite so. 

10 079. ( Lord Farrer.) I rather gathered from you 
that the local expenditure has increased very largely 
and, to a great extent, necessarily, in the same way as 
the local expenditure of other countries has increased? 

— Yes. 

10 080. I gathered also from you that a great part of 
that’ increase would probably not have taken place ij 
Ireland had had to manage her own resources, and had 
not been a partner with a rich country like England ? 

I think that is a fail- conclusion to draw from my 
evidence. 

10,081. And I suppose it is not possible for you to 
say to what extent that would have been the case, or 
to what extent any local expenditure which is now 
being made in Ireland is unnecessary ?— No, i am atraid. 

1 could not do so. 

10 082. Or to what extent, supposing Ireland to 
manage her own resources, she would be able to 
economise that expenditure ? — No. There is the 
question of police, and I suppose if Ireland managed 
her own affairs she might make a large reduction under 
the head of police. 

10 083. Is it possible to get any definite answer to 
that’ question as long as the present state of things 
exists under which there is a common purse from 
which a poorer country is able to draw to a large extent 
upon a rich country ? — I think it would be extremely 
difficult to do so. I should not like to commit myself 
to any precise figure" 


10 084. And you would not like to say to what 
extent, supposing Ireland had the entire management 
of her own resources, she would be able to economise 
her expenditure ?— No ; but I doubt if, with the excep- 
tion of the police charge, she would be able to economise 
very materially. 

10,085. (Mr. Sexton.) Yon have said that if Ireland 
disappeared by some catastrophe of Nature, the expen- 
diture which would then remain to Great Britain might 
be fairly considered Imperial expenditure — Yes ; but 
I think that is putting a very extreme case. 

10 086. Now, supposing Great Britain disappeared by 
some catastrophe of Nature, what proportion do you 
really think of the five millions and a half Ireland 
would require to carry on her administration ; would 
you have any doubt that she would carry it on fo. halt 
the money ?-No. If left to herself, I do not think she 
would be able to effect any great economy m cml 
administration, and she would certainly have to keep 
up a certain number of soldiers and a certain amount of 
sailors, and I presume she would not be content to be 
unrepresented abroad. 

10 087 If you allow half-a-million for police and 
even’ a million for education, Ireland administered 
herself for much less than a million in Grattan’s day, 
and 1 consider that two millions and a half would be 

Q 2 
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upon the civil administration in Ireland, or the bulb Ba JajJ 
of it, would be incurred all the same if Ireland admin- X - C -B. ' 
istered herself. Out of seven millions raised in 31 Oct. isss 
Ireland barely two millions are available for other than n ~ — 
local expenditure. tetweSSa. 

and'tnxa- /Sir 14. Hamilton’s evidence is conti/nued at Question 10,088 ( Twenty-sixth Day). tu&. 

Ireland. Irelrraii ' 


Hamilton , 
K . C . B . 


sufficient for the administration of Ireland upon the 
same scale as Norway, Switzerland, and other countries 
with which it may be fairly compared ? — I should pity 
anybody who had to introduce such economy as that in 
Irish administration. I think that the expenditure 


TWENTY-SIXTH DAY. 


At A. Committee Soom, House of Lords, Thursday, 
14th November 1895. 


PRESENT : 


The Right Honourable HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, Chairman. 


Lord Earrer. 

Lord Welby. 

The Right Hon. The O’Conor Don. 
Sir David Barbour, K.C.S.I. 
Bertram YV. Currie, Esq. 


Charles E. Martin, Esq. 

J. E. Redmond, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Sexton, Esq., M.P. 

Henry F. Slattery, Esq. 

B. H. Holland, Esq., Secretary. 


14 Nov. 1895. 
Position 

Treasury 
relative to 
the inquiry. 


Sir Edward Walter Hamilton, K.C.B., further examined. Sir & w . 


10,088. (Mr. Sexton.) I am not quite sure, Sir Edward 
Hamilton, that I understand what you wish to convey 
when you say that your calculations or opinions do not 
commit anyone at the Treasury ? — I meant to say that 
they were my personal opinions; the opinions of one 
who had given considerable attention to the subject 
referred to the Commission. 


Hamilton, 

time, I think it is quite impossible for the permanent K ^ 
element of the Treasury to separate itself from its chief? hnov.isb. 

That I admit of course, but I do not want the — 

honourable member to think that such conclusions as I. of tlie" 1 
have formed and placed before the Commission are the Treasury 
result solely of my own consideration. My colleagues Jfieinquiu- 
have assisted me in the matter. 


10.089. Your memorandum shows that you have 
studied very closely the questions referred to the Com- 
mission. but I should have thought that in an inquiry 
of this gravity, affecting the financial relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, the Treasury would 
conceive it to be a duty to present, what I may call, 
the Treasury view to the Commission P — I do not think 
that would be quite possible. The financial business oi 
the Treasury no doubt is under my special charge, and, 
therefore, I appear before the Commission in that 
capacity ; but I think it is extremely difficult for one 
individual to commit a body like the Treasury, which is 
a constantly changing body. 

10.090. The Treasury is a dual body, one element 
constantly changes, and the other is permanent ; do you 
refer to Ministers when you say your opinion commits 
no one, or to the permanent heads? — I mean the 
Ministers of the day, or the Board of Treasury ; the 
Board, of course, changes according to the Government 
of the day. 

10.091. You speak of the Lords Commissioners?— 
Yes. 

10.092. Regarding the Treasury as a permanent 
Department, has the Treasury formed any opinion on 
the questions referred to this Commission ?— I believe 
the opinion which I have formed myself, so far as I have 
been able to form one, is the opinion which the Treasury 
has formed. I have discussed the matter with some of 
my colleagues and talked over a good many points with 
them, but I do not like to commit other individuals 
besides myself. 

10.093. Of course an inquiry of this kind could not 
be satisfactorily completed without including what 
might be regarded as the view of the permanent admini- 
strators, and I suppose we may regard you as the 
exponent of the views of the permanent administrators 
of the Treasury ? — I think, perhaps, I might go as far 
as to say that. Lord Welby will correct me if I am 
wrong, but I think it might be said that my views, 
represent those of my colleagues. 

10.094. [Lord Welby.) I should say you appear before 
the Commission to give them such assistance from your 
experience and knowledge as you can, but at the same 


10.095. (Mr. Sexton. ) I did not intend and did not Value of jw 
wish to go into any discussion as to the elements of the “{^, i0IIS 
Treasury. I want to ascertain your position as between 

the Treasury and the Commission, and I think you have 
said we may regard you as the exponent of such views 
as the Treasury has formed, or is disposed to express on 
the questions referred to the Commission ?-- 1 do not 
think that is an unfair way of stating the case. 

10.096. Some two or three of what you call your 
general remarks on the last occasion appear to invite 
attrition. At page 5 of what I may call your second 
memorandum you ask “are per capita calculations the 
“ correct test of the equalities or inequalities of taxation 
“ in one country as compared with another ” ? — Yes. 

10.097. Per capita calculations have been very freely 
used by the Treasury, and by yourself in connexion 
with the Inquiry, have they not ?— No doubt they have ; 
but all I meant to say was that I do not think they tell the 
whole truth of the story, because if you take merely the 
per capita calculations by themselves, they relate to only 
one side of the account ; and what I hold is that you are 
obliged to lake into account both sides of the account. 

10.098. I am considering now merely the question of 
taxation ? — And the question, as I understand, of what is 
the proper and fair conti'ibution that Ireland should 
make to Imperial expenditure. 

10.099. At present I direct myself simply to the 
question of taxation. Upon the question of taxation, 
are not per capita calculations of revenue actually raised 
at least as good as per capita calculations founded iipon 
a long series of conjectures as to the consumption of 
certain articles ? — Do you mean dutiable articles ? 

10.100. Yes ? — I do not think I quite follow your 
poiut. 

10.101. Are not per capita calculations founded upon 
actual money raised as valuable ? — Yes. 

10.102. As for instance, your gauge of residue 
measured upon a long series of conjectures as to the 
amount of taxable articles consumed per head of tlie 
population?— Not conjectural. We hope that we have 
got fairly definite figures now. I do not know that the 
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figures that have been put before the Commission now, 
have been seriously questioned. 

10 103 Not conjectural?— Not as regards the amount 
contributed to revenue by the spirit du.-y and other 
duties, if I understand the honourable member lightly. 

10 104. The consumption of tea is taken according to 
population, is it not ?— Yes, partially so. 

10 105 The consumption of tobacco has been altered 
three times, has it not ?-Yes, but we hope now we have 
something definite to go upon. 

10 106 But your hope may not be shared ?— It may 
not ; ’but I mean it is more than conjectural. 

10 107 You began as to tobacco, with the carrying 
companies, then yon passed on to another test. Mid 
finally you made application to some 3®?? 1 

• surelv that is a conjectural test?— Iheie is a 
certain’ amount of conjecture, but I think the result 
brought out looks as if it conformed to facts. 

•i a 108. It looks so, but does it ?-Of course, all we have 
been able to do is to put the best figures we can before 
the Commission. 

10109. Then with regard to beer, you also depend 
unon communication with some leading traders, and in 
regard to spirits, we know that gross errors have been 
discovered twice. In the year 1888, it was found that 
a whole branch was omitted, and in the yeai 1892-3 
there was an error of 600,0002 ? — I would rather the 
honourable member put those questions to those who 
arc conversant with the questions. I am not. 

10 110 You are an expert in all these questions as 
compared with the members of the Commission, are you 
not ?— I mean I am not acquainted with all the details 
of the calculation 


10,119. Then you are mixing lip another question 
with the question of taxable capacity, are you not . — ° ' 
I do not think s" 


k.c.ji. ’ 


10 HI. I am pointing out to you that your per capita 
calculations of consumption are founded upon a long 
series of intricate and arbitrary conjectures ?— I do not 
admit that they are arbitrary. 


10 112. Even as to price, you assume an average pnee 
for tea over the three Kingdoms of Is. — Tha ", i 

admit is an arbitrary calculation for what it is worth, 
but I think the actual figures relating to what we call 
the true revenue of the two kingdoms are something 
:e than purely arbitrary figures. 


10 113. I think you are rather wandering from my 
point, which was that per capita calculations of revenue 
actually raised are more valuable than your gauge ol 
revenue founded upon a series of conjectures as to 
consumption?— I am not taking any other figures ol 
consumption than those which were in my original 
memorandum. 


10.114. If you think such conjectures as you state to 
be good enough for the foundation of per capita ^ rates, 
how much better are the per capita rates which you 
impeach in your second memorandum, which are 
founded upon revenue actually raised ?— I am not- im- 
peaching those calculations at all. I only douor whether, 
taken by themselves, they are the best gauge of whetner 
Ireland is overcharged or not. That was my intention, 
but I may have conveyed it wrongly. 

10.115. So far 


14 Nov. 1895. 

10,120. What is taxable capacity ?— I am not mixing — 
up the two things. I think the honoiirable member 
refers to this : “Are per capita calculations the correct calculations, 
test ” and I had just before been referring to what the 
amount of true revenue raised in Ireland was per head, 
as compared with the amount of true revenue raised in 
Great Britain per head. 

10 121 So far as per capita calculations may be taken 
as a measure, I understand you do not impeach them as 
tests ?— Not in the least. 

10 122 So far as direct taxes are concerned per 
capita calculations present, in another and convenient 
form, the fact as to the proportion of taxed property in 
one country and the other ; for example, the yield of 
direct taxes is about 1 to 24 ; the population about 1 to 8, 
and it follows from that that the rate per head of direct 
taxes in Ireland is as 1 to 3 in Great Britain ; and that is 
putting in another form the proportion of 1 to 24 ; that is 
the use of the per capita rate as to direct taxation , is it not ? 

- T think so. You said “ three ” ; I fancied it was four. 

10 123 It is three in round figures ?— I make it nearer 
forn-.’ I think according to the latest year it is nearer 
four. 

10 124 What is the latest year in your return ?— I 
have’ the figures for 1893-4 before me, and I see here 
that direct taxes in Great. Britain, the true revenue was 
about 35,000,0001. ; and roughly speaking in Ireland it 
was about 1,500,0001., and the exact per-centage worked 
out as 95'6 to 4 - 4. 

10 125. My point was that the yield being 1 to 24 and 
the population 1 to 8, it follows of necessity the rate 
per head is 1 to 3 ; and I find it verified in the years 
1893-94, when the rate per head for Ireland was bs 10d., 
and the rate per head for Great Britain 11. 0s. 9 a . , or 
1 to 3 ?— Yes. 

10.126. That is the function of per capita rates in 
relation to direct taxation ?— I think so. 

10.127. To show in a simpler form the proportion in 
which the property exists ?— Yes. 

10 128 In regard to indirect taxes to which the whole 
community and not any special class is liable the pcr 
capita rate docs discharge a most valuable function ?— 
Certainly. . 

10 129 Because the average man would find it diffi- 
cult to realise the relation between millions of popula- 
tionand revenue, but it is not difficult to realise that 
each individual on the average pays so much, anditis a 
just test, no doubt, of the pressure of taxation ?— I admit 
that 


tat. 

10,130. At page 7, paragraph i5 you say that it may "mp-^ 
be argued that a country like Ireland which, with the paid art i e i e3 
solitary exception of tea, has no necessity of life subject as test of 
to taxation, can hardly be said to be overweighted by 
Imperial imposts ?— Yes, lam using that as an argument 
which is constantly put forward. 


the incidence of taxation is con- 

they a good gauge ?— If you look at one side 
of the account, yes. 

10.116. You wiil allow me to confine myself at present 
to taxation ? — Certainly. 

10.117. Before I pass from that question of your 
gauge, may I also point out to you that your figures of 
relative consumption, as to dutiable articles in Great 
Britain and Ireland, are founded upon such other as- 
sumptions as these, that for every gallon of beer 
consumed inside a public-house four gallons are con- 
sumed outside, and that for every gallon of spirits sold 
outside a public-house three gallons are consumed 
inside. These are large assumptions, not verifiable, are 


10 131 Your own position as to tea, I think, has some- 
what altered. You called it first a luxury and then an 
expensive taste ? — Not tea, I think. 

10.132. I thought you suggested it?— No; only 
spirits. 

10.133. Did not you call it an expensive taste ? les ; 
I think spirits are an expensive taste. 

10.134. You doubted whether tea was a food, did you 
not ? — I should doubt whether it is a food, I should call 
it a drink 


Tiiese are large assumptions, non vcmuwra, 
they ? — I did not found any of my last remarks upon 
them. I was simply dealing with the amount of true 


revenue raised in Ireland and in Great Britain, respec- 
tively. None of these calculations here have any refer- 
ence to those to which the honourable, member is 
referring in my original memorandum. 


10,135. When the O’Couor Don pointed out to you (Tea.) 
that in Ireland, at any rate taking the great mass of _ the 
population, the choice is between tea and watei when 
they eat bread, I think you began n 

not; that if tea is not a food it is at least a oecessai 
accompaniment to very poor food?— I think it nay be 
said to be so. In this case I suppose theie is a thud 
alternative — milk. 


10,118. What you said was, “ The correct test of the 
equalities or inequalities of taxation”? — Quite so, and 
what I meant was whether the amount raised per head in 
taxation in one country is a fair gauge of whether that 
country is overcharged or not overcharged. 


.lternative — iuuu. . 

10 136 You know very little of Ireland if you think 
milk may be had in abundance by the labouring class r 
—I will not say in abundance. 

10,137 Or at all, in some places. The farmers keep 
the milk to make butter. It is for easier to get ^ati!^ 
milk, and tea is cheaper. But even though Deland be 
not taxed on necessaries of life, may she “ ot ^ e ojei - 
weighted ? Is she not over- weighted ?— As to being 

Q3 
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Sir E. W. actually over-weighted, I am not prepared to say. I 
Hamilton, am on i y putting the arguments on one side and the 
arguments on the other side, and I leave that point to 
1* Nov. 1895. the Commission to decide. I thought that was the 
Consumr)- whole point the Commission had to decide— whether 
tion of duty. Ireland was or was not over- weighted with taxation, 
paid articles A]1 j cau pnt forward are the pros and cons that ought, 
taxable 0 I. think, to be taken into account before a conclusion is 

capacity. arrived at. 


10,138. You have put forward a good many cons ; I 
want a pro. If possible the Commission decides upon 
evidence, and you are giving evidence?— Yes. 


10,139. Yon have said already that, in your opinion, 
Ireland, relatively to her resources, is over-taxed ?— IT 
you take one side of the account only, Ireland, rela- 
tively to her resources, is over-taxed. 


10,140. I am on taxation simply. She is over-taxed ? 
—Yes, relatively to Great Britain. 


10.141. Of course, that is the only question we are 
inquiring into. We are not inquiring so much into any 
absolute standard as into the relative capacity ?— But 
you are quoting my words. : and it was not a com- 
parison with Great Britain at all. I was only taking 
the broad point as to whether a country could be said 
to be heavily over-weighted with taxation when there 
was no necessity of life taxed, with the solitary exception 
of tea, 

10.142. That is an interesting question, no doubt, in 
social philosophy, but it is not the question referred 
to us ?— Perhaps this paragraph to which you are 
referring is worth nothing, but I put it in because it 
was an argument which might, very likely, be brought 
forward, and I meet the argument in the next paragraph 
by saying, “ Tt may be contended that it is the amount 
“ you take out of the taxpayer’s pocket which is 
“ material, and not the manner in which you take it.” 
1 am only putting the pros and cons. I did not wish to 
commit myself on this particular point at all, . 


10.151. I do not think I need press you further than Sirs, ip. 
your admission that, relatively to income, Ireland pays a W«>. 
double her share ?— I admit that, relatively to income, 

Ireland does pay a larger share of indirect taxation than Nov. isa;. 
Great Britain. Consmnp. 

10.152. You say “ If the Irishmen of to-day were I s ' 
“ content to drink spirits and smoke tobacco to the as tcstof 64 
“ same extent as their fathers did about 35 years ago, 

“ I calculate that they could relieve themselves to- 1 
e * morrow of taxation amounting to about 1,000,0001, 

“ which sum would be larger by about 300,0001, if 
“ beer were taken into account.” I do not know on 
what figures you found that computation ? — I can hand 
them in if you like ; I am not certain I have them 


10,153. Does the Irishman to-day drink or smoke 
more than the inhabitant of Great Britain ?— No, I 
think it is about the same as Great Britain. 


10.154. But smoking is less : the last corrected return 
shows that he smokes less ?— -It is not materially less, I 
think, if I recollect rightly. 

10.155. It is substantially less. lie drinks a little 
more tea, smokes less ; he drinks about the same quan- 
tity of spirits, and about half as much beer as an 
inhabitant of Great Britain ; that is the result of your 
tables, is it not ? — Yes. 

10.156. Then the Irishman being a more moderate 
smoker and a far more moderate drinker than either the 
Englishman or Scotchman, whence arises the fair occa- 
sion for this suggestion ? — I am not suggesting it at all. 
If I worked out a similar calculation for Great Britain, I 
have no doubt I should bring out a still more striking 
calculation, and I should be able to point to Great 
Britain and say, “ You must be much bettor off than 
“ you were 30 years ago ; ” and that I should be able to 
show that Britishers might be able to save a great deal 
more than a million to-morrow if they drank and smoked 
at the same rate as their fathers did. But I think that 
would be a great proof of the increased prosperity of 


10.143. When the possible arguments of auother, not 
shared by the witness, are put forward in this way, they 
are apt to be misleading. One might mistake them for 
the arguments of a witness, but I can hardly suppose 
you would imagine Ireland is not over-taxed when we all 
know now that the taxation is as 1 to 11, and the income, 
if income is an equitable test, may be about 1 to 22 ? — 
Yes, relatively to Great Britain. 

10.144. That is the question into which we are in- 
quiring, is it not ?— Yes. 

10.145. Therefore, even assuming income to be a test, 
contrary to the view of Stuart Mill and many other 
eminent men, Ireland is taxed double her relative share 
at present ? — Yes, double her share in indirect taxes 
according to her relative aggregate resources. 

10.146. As to taxes, other than those upon the 
necessaries of life, not weighing upon a community, 
does any civilised community confine itself to necessi- 
ties of life?— No; but I do think there is a great 
difference between a country which has some of its 
necessities of life taxed, and another country which has 
none of its necessities of life taxed, because, after all, one 
class of taxation is more avoidable than the other class 
of taxation. 

10.147. Neither is that question before us, because 
the two countries are alike in that respect ? — Quite so. 

10.148. Do you think it is admissible for the legislator 
to avail himself of the habits, perhaps ingrained and 
hereditary habits, of consumption in the community 
in order to raise revenue, and then turn round and 
say, “ If you give up those habits the revenue will 
“ not be raised ? ” — No ; I think that is a difficult point 
to give a direct answer to, and I have put it in the best 
way I can in these two paragraphs. I have guarded 
myself about it, and it is a point upon which I think I 
ought not to be asked to give a positive opinion. I 
have put the arguments for and the arguments against. 

10.149. What I wish to ascertain is the argument you 
as a witness adopt ? — Would you mind putting the 
question which you wish me 1 to answer again ? 

10.150. When I press you upon what appears to be 
an argument in your memorandum, you tell me you put 
the arguments pro and con, as if you were rather acting 
in a judicial than in a testifying capacity, but I wish to 
ascertain what you as a witness put forward as defen- 
sible or justifiable ?— I do not quite see how I am to 
give a direct answer to that question. 


Great Britain. 

10,157. This then is a reflection, addressed in form to 
one country but applicable, to both? — Certainly; and 
in a much more accentuated form in the case of Great 
Britain. 

10,158 I suppose you are aware that since the last 
generation the habits of life in Ireland have changed 
very much; there is less home-grown produce con- 
sumed, and the people have to use a greater proportion of 
their money in purchasing food and other requisites ?— 

I dare say that may be so, but that is one of the dis- 
advantages I labour under, because I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the economical conditions of Ireland to 
be able to be of any real service to the Commission on 
such a point. 

10.159. When you give these calculations, as to the 
abandonment of these indulgences, I may point out to 
you that if Irishmen were to give up tea, tobacco, 
spirits, and beer to-morrow, they could exist, no doubt, 
and the revenue would come down to about a million in- 
stead of being nearly seven millions ; but do you suppose 
means would not be taken to make them contribute ? 

I think certainly in some form or other. 

10.160. Suppose they became total abstainers to-mor- 
row from all exciseable articles, what would you say ? 

If in Ireland, and likewise in Great Britain, a serious 
change took place in the consumption of spirits, no 
doubt some fresh taxation would have to be found. 

10.161. Or even in Ireland only ? — Or even in Ireland 
only' ; but T am quite certain no tax would be applicable 
to Ireland alone ; it would have to be made good 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

10.162. When you select the Irishman who drinks 
the same quantity of tea, smokes less, and drinks less, 
what inducement do you hold out to virtue, if the result 
of total abstinence would be that he should P : *y 
taxation iu some other way ? — -There is no doubt tun 
Great Britain would have to make up a great deal ol it. 

10.163. Do you not think that Great Britain woidd 
make Ireland make it up even if she had to tax pota- 
toes ?— No, I do not think so, to the full extent ; some 
part of it. I think the natural tendency of all recen 
legislation has been to extract more from direct tnxatio 
than anything else ; and direct taxation would no 
affect Ireland to the same extent as it would urea 
Britain, relatively. 

10.164. If you will look into the figures you will see 
that the shifting of the burden from indirect to dire 
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- fjirntiou has benefited the consumer in Great Britain R 
'■ materially, but the consumer in Ireland scarcely at all . cl 
Tan auite certain it has benefited the consumer in it 
93. j L Britain, and I do not see why it should not have d: 

benefited the consumer equally m Ireland ; but I am a. 
ty- 0 p en to be corrected upon that point. P 

ISS in 165 The proportion, of taxes paid by indirect 
taxation in Great Britain has fallen from 65 to oo per 
1S cent ?— That is in the United Kingdom. o 

10 166. Are you aware that if you look into the ri 
i,. fibres the fall in Great Britain is almost identical with 
11 m fall ill the United Kingdom, showing that no material g 
« reduction has been effected in Ireland?- Perhaps you c 
will refer me to the figures. 

1 fi 1 (17 Yes I refer you to pages 138 and 139 of the 
second volume of evidence. If you will look at page 
B 9 opposite the. years 1859-60, and 1893-4, you will J 
see that the total taxes in the United Kingdom on com- 
modifies, fell from 65 to 55 of the tax revenue ?— Yes. t 

10 168. Do you observe that in Great Britain, in the 

same time, they fell from 63 to 53 ?— Yes. _ c 

10 169 Is not that practically the same reduction in ■] 
Great Britain as in the United Kingdom ?— Yes. 1 

10 170. On the other hand, observe, that in Ireland 
the taxes on consumption in the earlier year were 81 , 

per cent, of the tax revenue, and they have fallen only 
to 76 per cent. ?— It is not so great, I admit. 

10,171. Hardly appreciable ? — I do not know that it , 
“ is hardly appreciable.” 

10 172 But in Great Britain it fell from 63 to 53, 
one-fifth of the whole; in Ireland from 81 to 76, one- 
sixteenth of the whole?- I admit the difference is 
material between Great Britain and Ireland. 

10 173. In Great Britain the consumer pays only about 
half the taxes, and in Ireland still three-fourths— where 
is the relief ? — My argument was that if it had not been 
possible to make this transfer from indirect to direct 
taxation, Ireland would now be much more heavily 
mulcted than she actually is. 

10 174. Ireland, now paying double her sharerelative 
to income, would be paying more than double her 
share if a part of the burden of Imperial taxation had 
not been shifted to property ? — I think that is so. 

10,175. But that does not make paying double the 
share more tolerable, does it ? — No, I did not say it 
did. 

10 176 As to this question of smoking and drinking, 
the only real question for us is, not how Irishmen spend 
their money, which is their own affair in a free country, 

1 suppose, but whether they can as well afford to pay 
the tax as the inhabitants of Great Britain, and whether 
the taxation is equally levied in both countries ?— 
Certainly. 

10,177. At a later stage of your evidence, in reply to 
Lord Welby, I think you rather attacked bir Robert 
Gillen's evidence?— I had no idea of attacking Sir 
Robert Giffen ; I only differed from what I understood 
to be his meaning, or the conclusions which he drew. 
iv, ‘ 10,178. You at any rate suggested that his comparisons 
c„f of gross aggregate income between Great Britain and 
. Ireland and his comparisons of average individual 
3"" income were to be received with caution, or with a 
qualification, because of the presence of large incomes 
iu Great Britain, and because of the mass of unemployed 
labour iii Great Britain. That is, I think, the effect ot the 
answers to Questions 9979 to 81 ? — Yes, I think it was. 

10,179. As to large incomes, your suggestion is that 
they may exist in Great Britain in such numbers as 
to throw up the average income of the population . 
What I meant was that I thought the real test or 
rather the best way of applying Sir Robert Giffen’s 
figures — would have been tliis : He classified Great 
Britain and Ireland into income-tax payers, intermediate 
classes, and working classes. Now, I thought that, were 
it possible, it would be better if, instead of merely giving 
what he estimates to be the aggregate income of indi- 
viduals under those classes in Great Britain and Ireland, 
he could have stated the numbers ol‘ the intermediate 
classes and the working classes against which he set the 
aggregates of their incomes, in order that wre might see 
to what extent the number of large incomes in Great 
Britain exceeded the large incomes in Ireland. That 
was what I had in my mind. 

10, 180. I doubt whether you have quite pierced the 
true inwardness of Sir Robert Giffen’s process. Sir 


Robert Giffen explained that the validity of his con- 
elusion did not depend upon any comparison of aggregate k.C.JS. 
incomes merely, but that it was established by the 
direct comparison of the proportions of income tax — i_ 

and of the rates of wages actually paid, qualified oy the illative 
preponderance of the lowest rates of wages m Ireland? 

—Yes. a 

10,181. So you see his demonstration does not depend inlaid.*" 
on the accuracy of the aggregate incomes ?— I thought lie 
rather set store on average. 

10 182 When you assented to Lord Welby’s sug- 
gestion that Sir- Robert Giffen’s computations were 
conjectural, did you realise that Sir Robert Giffen 
really founded himself upon the assessment to income 
tax which is not a conjecture, and that the remainder ox 
his demonstration was a check of the conclusion yielded 
bv income, and confirmed by various other tests ?— l did 
not wish to question Sir Robert Giffen s figures m any 
way, but I suppose he would be the first person to admit 
that there must be an element of hypothesis about them. 

10 183. Will you fix your attention on the fact that 
Sir Robert Giffen derived his ultimate proportion of 
1 to 22 from the net assessment to the income-tax r— 

Yes, that is the main basis of his calculation. 

10,184. And he then proceeded to inquire whether 
anything else disturbed that proportion ?— Yes. 

10 185. He tried wages, he tried intermediate income, 
he checked the sum of these three by a comparison of 
the gross assessments to income tax, and found it to 
tally'; he checked it by the probate duty and by the 
probate and succession duty together, and he finally 
checked it by an independent estimate ot the actual 
value of the yield of agricultural produce m Ireland 
It was a demonstration initiated upon fact, and confirmed 
by a variety of checks, and not a conjecture ?— I never 
disputed Sir Robert’s figures. 

10 186. They are not really disputable from the point 
of view of calling them conjecture. Your suggestion as 
to the aggregate income is that these large incomes may 
be so numerous in Great Britain that being thrown into 
the mass of income and divided amongst the population 
they throw up the average substantially ? - That was what 
was in my mind ; I do not profess to be a statistician, 
but that was what occurred to me would very likely be 
the result if these further figures could be furnished. 

1 10 187. You suggest in fact that there was some doubt 

'• whether the wage earners are relatively so much poorer 
in Ireland as his comparison would show?— No 1 
t.l,ink there is no doubt the average wage m Ireland is 
l lower than the average wage in Great Britain. 

’ 10,188. I think you said it was very difficult to say 

whether the wage earners were relatively poorer in 
r Ireland than those in Great Britain ?-W hat I believed 
' was that while the average wage of the lowest class in 
Ireland was lower than the average wage of thecorre- 
o sponding classes in Great Britain, yet the difference 
t was not great among skilled artisans. 


10.189. Have you noted Sir Robert Giffen’s figures, 
that putting the average income in Ireland at 33Z., he 
finds 60 per cent of the wage-earners are at an average 
of only 10s., and 30 per cent more at an average of about 
12s. ; whilst in England, the average being 60/., only ioL 
per cent, of the population are under that average ol 
60/. That shows a great difference indeed between tfie 
wage-earners in Ireland and those in Great Britain ?— 
Yes, I think that is a strong point to take. 

10.190. The materials for comparison of large incomes 
are in your hands. Have you compared them ?- 1 do 
not think they give what I suggest. I was taking tfie 
income tax payers and the non-income tax payers, anci 
the Inland Revenue have no figures about the non-mcome 
tax payers. 

10 391. But you can refer to the income tax solely, 
because the income tax would contain all the large 
fortunes, and if you took them out, you would liave a 
closer average ? — That might be done. 

10.192. Have you examined it ?— My recollection is, 
that I did ask for a calculation from the Inland Revenue, 
and they could not give it me. 

10.193. I have here a return put in by Mr. Murrough 
O’Brien, as to Schedule D., which is by far the most 
important schedule, is it not ? —Yes. 

10 194 As to Schedule A.. I should think .there are 
quite as many large landlords in proportion in Ireland 
as in Great Britain. Does it occur to you tfiat, looking 
at what I have just said, that 60 per cent, of the people 

Q 4 
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in Ireland are at and under 10s., and 30 per cent, more 
under 12s. ; that if you took out the income of the large 
landlords, and a few brewers, distillers, linen manufac- 
turers, and shipbuilders, the average income in Ireland 
would come out in a lower proportion to Great Britain ? 
— I think it would probably come out in a lower 
proportion. 

10. 195. This return as to Schedule D. is very interest- 
ing. You will find it at page 140 of the second volume 
of evidence. The relative yield of income tax is asl to 
24 ? — Yes, that is about it. 

10.196. Look at the return at the bottom of the page ? 
— I am afraid I haive not studied that particular table. 

10.197. You will see the proportion of Ireland to the 
United Kingdom, “persons and amounts” ; do you see 
that the proportion of persons does not differ materially 
from the proportion of amounts ? — I see it is so. 

10.198. Does not that tend to negative your 1 assumption 
that large incomes exist in a smaller proportion it 
Ireland p — That may be so. 

10.199. When you look a little higher up, you will 
find that the proportions of the number of incomes 
appear to be very much the same as the proportion of 
the total yield of the tax in Ireland and Great Britain, 
but when you pass beyond 4,0001. a year, the incomes 
are more numerous relatively in Great Britain than in 
Ireland ? — Yes, in fact, commencing at 2,0001. 

10.200. Somewhat, but not greatly. The gross yield is 
1 to 24 ?— Yes. 

10.201. So I think you have to go to 4,0001. before you 
find a very material difference. I admit that when you 
pass 4,0001. the large incomes are more numerous re- 
latively in Great Britain than the proportion of the yield 
of income tax between Ireland and Great Britain ; but you 
see the income of Great Britain is so vast, both relatively . 
and absolutely, — 1,400,000,0001. or 1,500,000,0001. a year 
— that even if you deduct 100,000,000 1. or 200,000,0001., 
that is, take out all the large incomes, the proportion of 
income between Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
average between the two countries would not be 
materially altered?— I think not. Yon are referring 
now to income tax paying incomes. 

10.202. Yes. and that is enough for the purpose of 
the argument. Now, if you will take the trouble to 
calculate the amount of those incomes over 4.0001., you 
will find that they do not amount to 100,000,000z. 
altogether, and if you took them all out of the British 
income the proportion would not be materially altered ? 
— No, I suppose not, materially. 

10.203. Then, finally, in this memorandum you refer 
to the unemployed. You suggested that it was a weak- 
ness in S'r Robert Giffen’s demonstration (or rather Lord 
W elby suggested it to you) that, Sir Robert Giffen treated 
the whole of the people of England and the whole of the 
people of Ireland as employed, and that he leaves out of 
consideration the vast mass of absolute poverty there is 
in Great Britain in the towns. Do the unemployed earn 
wages ? — I suppose not. 

10.204. Do they pay taxes? — Not unless they con- 
sume dutiable articles. 

10.205. If they did consume dutiable articles, they 
could not pay the duty out of income ? — Not unless they 
had something in their pockets in the shape of savings. 

10.206. Have you any evidence that the unemployed 
in Great Britain are relatively more numerous than they 
are in Ireland, that is, that for every eight persons un- 
employed in Great Britain there is not one in Ireland ? 
—No, I have no special information on that point. 

10.207. When an effort is made in this way to qualify 
the force of a very closely reasoned demonstration it 
should be remembered that account has been taken, not 
only of the actual rates of wages but of the numbers of 
persons employed, according to the information at the 
Board of Trade, and I think it should also be borne in 
mind that Sir Robert Giffen in estimating the income and 
average rate of wages in Ireland and in Great Britain 
made no allowance — none whatever — for what he 
admitted to be the general inferiority of the earning 
power of the population of Ireland ? — I believe that to 
be so. 

10.208. Do you call to mind, for instance, that he 
pointed out that there are 5 per cent, more of the popu- 
lation in Ireland over 50 years of age than in Great 
Britain ? — I read that in his evidence. 

10.209. And between 20 and 40 there are 3 per cent, 
less in Ireland ? — Yes. 


10.210. And more children ? — Yes, I believe that is so. sirs ir 

10.211. Do you call to mind that he made no allow- U Tck' 
ance for the well-known fact, that agricultural labour, - ' 
which is the mass of labour in Ireland, is precarious,' UNov -'®5. 
and that whilst the rule in England is regular labour, Vnge. rate 
in Ireland the agricultural labourer can only look for 
regular employment in the spring and harvest ?— There 

must be a mass of very precarious employment in Great 
Britain as well. 

10.212. No doubt there is an element of that kind in 
Great Britain, but the rule for the great mass is regular 
employment, while the rule in Ireland, I suggest to you, 
for agricultural labour, which is the great mass, is pre- 
carious and intermittent employment, except in spring 
and harvest ? — That may be so. 

10.213. If that were exhaustively estimated, do you 
not think it would tend to bring down the Irish average 
of wages actually received ? — That is a statistical point 
on which I would rather not express an opinion. I am 
prepared to adopt the figures of Sir Robert Giffen, who 
is a much greater authority than I am. 

10,214. 1 must say personally that I have never known Xatureof 
a question so complicated dealt with in such a masterly questions 
manner as this has been dealt with by Sir Robert Giffen. theSr 
I do not know whether that is your opinion ? — I agree ; sion.' & 
but there are one or two points on which I do not agree 
with him. 

10.215. You are familiar by this time — more familiar, 
perhaps, than is agreeable to you — with the text of the 
questions referred to this Commission ? — Yes. 

10.216. I think it might be convenient, if we could 
ascertain whether we have a common understanding of 
them. The Commission are instructed to report “ upon 
“ what principles of comparison, and by the application 
“ of what specific standards, the relative capacity of 
“ Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation may be 
“ most equitably determined,” and what is the true 
proportion. Do you understand that question to 
instruct the Commissioners to ascertain the means 
possessed by the people of Great Britain and Ireland to 
bear taxation ? — I think so. 

10.217. And to report that proportion ? — I think so, 
but I admit the instructions have always been rather a 
puzzle to me. I do not think they are very explicit, 
but I think that is a fair inference to draw from them. 

10.218. I think that part of it, so far as I have read, 
is hardly open to impeachment on the score of vague- 
ness. It is plain enough. You inquire into capacity, 
and you report the proportion, that is, whether you take 
the test to be income or residue, you find the proportion 
which they bear to each other, and report the arithmetical 
result 8 — Yc-s. 

10.219. You report what is the true proportion. 

Now, glancing for a moment at your view of the 
connection between taxation and expenditure, whatever 
may be the expenditure in Ireland, can the expenditure 
in Ireland alter the reply to this question : Could the 
Commissioners, by reason of any expenditure, report 
the true proportion to be anything else than what they 
find to be the true proportion of the resources?— I 
should have thought they would have had to qualify the 
proportion very materially by looking at the other side 
of the account as well. 

10.220. Are they instructed to do so ? — I do not see 
how they can possibly approach the consideration of 
Question No. 3 without it. 

10.221. At present I am not on No. 3?— But the third 
and the first two hang together. 

10.222. I think, whatever answers may be given to 
No. 3 the answers to Nos. 1 and 2 will be unalterable 
by any answers that may be given to 3 ? — That may 
be so. 

10.223. Then we are instructed to report “ the history 
“ of the Financial Relations between Great Britain and 
“ Ireland at and after the Legislative Union.” As that 
history is pretty well known already I take it the ques- 
tion means that we are to report our judgment or 
opinion upon any part of those transactions ? — I pre- 
sume so. 

10.224. The next question is : “ The charge for Risk 
“ purposes on the Imperial Exchequer during that 
“ period.” That instruction does not oblige the Com- 
missioners to accept any classification of “Irish pur- 
poses ” so-called by the Treasury. The question is an 
open question so far as the Commissioners are con- 
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■ Fir. cerned?— I presume so. If they do not see fit to 
accept the classification of the Treasury. 

10 225. They are at liberty to ask what are Irish 
H8W.M95- pipages ? — I think so. 

Vjiureof io 226. And whether there is any expenditure which 
jgjjjffc can be classified as otherwise than common expenditure 
ffcfcomniis- 0 f j,be United Kingdom ?— I think so. 
i *®' 10 227. Then we are to inquire what is “ the amount 

“ of Irish taxation remaining available for contribution 
“ to Imperial expenditure.” That would again raise the 
question whether a part of the common expenditure of 
the kingdom can be classified as Imperial ? — Yes. 

10 228. And it conducts us into the labyrinth of the 
Treasury adjustment of Irish revenue ? — Yes. 

10.229. And raises the question whether your adjust- 
ment is accurate. Finally we are asked to report “ what 
“ jg the Imperial expenditure to which it is considered 
“ equitable that Ireland should contribute.” That 
raises, as a matter of equity, the question whether, if 
you can classify a part of the expenditure of the United 
Kingdom as Imperial, the beneficial interest of Ireland 
in that expenditure is such that she should contribute 
according to her resources or at all, to all or some of 
that expenditure ?— I should have thought “ at all ” was 
rather more than was contemplated. 

10.230. I think not. It is “ the Imperial expenditure 
“ to which it is considered equitable that Ireland should 
“ contribute,” which suggests there is some to which 
she ought not ? — Perhaps so. 

10.231. I think there are two things ; the first is that 
there is some to which it is not equitable she should 
contribute, and then there is the proportion of the 
remainder P— I think that is arguable from the reference. 

income of 10,232. Youtr memorandum shows that you have given 
Gnat a Yery close study to the period of the Legislative 
toe ot the Union and the period antecedent to it. What do you 
Union, »ml estimate to have been the income of Great Britain at 
— 116 the time of the Legislative Union ? — Do you mean the 
aggregate income ? 

10.233. The gross income of Great Britain? — The 
wealth, you mean ? 

10.234. The annual income ? — Do you mean the 
aggregate of individual incomes, or the public income ? 

10.235. I mean the aggregate of individual incomes ? — 
I am afraid 1 have no figures relating to. the time of the 
Union. 

10.236. You have not considajJbd that question ? — No ; 
I have no data to go upon ; I do not know whether Sir 
Robert Giffen could furnish some. I have not seen any 
figure estimating the relative incomes of Great Britain 
and Ireland — I mean by that the aggregate individual 
incomes of the two countries — at the time of the Union. 

10.237. You are not quite without data. For example, 
the income of Great Britain now, according to what Sir 
Robert Giffen calls the usual estimate of experts, which 
I suppose is a figure of great authority, is between 

1.400.000. 0001 and 1,500,000,0001 The population is 

34.000. 000 or 35,000,000 ; the population at the time of 
the Union we know to have been about 10,000,000, two- 
sevenths of the present population, two-sevenths of 

1.400.000. 0001 would be 400,000,0001., so that if the 
‘ individual income at the time of the Union were pro- 
portionate to what it is now, the gross income at the 
Union would have been 400,000,0001, but we know, do 
we not, that whilst the increase of population in Great 
Britain during this century has been remarkable — more 
than treble — the increase in wealth has been much 
greater? — I think so, certainly. 

10.238. For example, in this generation, since 1860, 
the population has increased one-third, and the wealth 
has about doubled P — Yes, I believe that to be the case. 


10.239. The income has increased three times as fast 
as the people, has it ?— Yes. 

10.240. That seems to lead, does it not, straight to 
the conclusion that the income of Great Britain at the 
time of the Union, with two-sevenths of its present 
population, cannot have been as much as two-sevenths 
of its present income ? — I think that is quite possible. 

10.241. Is it not quite certain, if the wealth during the 
century has advanced so much more quickly than the 
population, that the proportion of income per head 
must have been lower at the time of the Union? — I 
think there is no doubt it was lower. 

10,242 Mr. Holland has given us a very valuable 
return of income-tax assessments of lands and houses, 


which shows that in 1814, not so long after the Union, Sir E.W. 
the assessment of lands and messuages in Great Britain k!c.B. ' 

was 58,000,Q00Z. ; the current return shows that the — 
assessment of lands and messuages now is 188,000,0001 ; « Nov. i8 0j. 
the gross assessment now is 673,000,0001— that is to say, x ncome0 f 
the assessment of lands and houses is a little more than Great 
one-fourth of the total assessment. Looking to the (1 nto oPtiie 
increase of wealth other than lands and houses in Great union, and 
Britain, I presume the assessment of lands and houses sub^quent 
bore a higher proportion then than it does now to the 
total ? — 1 presume so. 

10.243. The certainty is that lands and houses bore 
a higher proportion to the total property at the time 
of the Union than at present?— I should think unques- 
tionably so. 

10.244. We have also the fact that there was an 
income tax in Great Britain at the time of the Union ?— 
res. 

10.245. And in the year 1804-5 that income tax at Is. 
in the pound on incomes of 150Z. and upwards, that is 
to say, levied pretty much as it is levied now, yielded 

3,600,0001. ?— Yes. 

10.246. That approximately indicates an assessment 
of 72,000,0001. ?— Yes. 

10.247. Then you have these suggestions, that the 
assessment to income tax about the time of the Union, 
in Great Britain, was an assessment upon about 
72 000,0001., and the lands and houses at the same time 
were assessed at 58,000,0001., but if the population had 
the same proportionate income as now the income would 
oe 400,000,0001. altogether. Should you be disposed to 
say that the income of Great Britain at the time of the 
Union was more than about two-thirds of the figure at 
which it would have stood if the proportion of income 
to population were the same as now ? — I do not like to 
give an opinion upon that straight off. I should like to 
consider the figures before I committed myself to them. 

10.248. I may not have another opportunity of joining 
with you in the consideration of the matter, and I should 
like to advance it now. You have the estimate that the 
income is about 1,400,000,0001., and you have the fact 
that wealth has advanced much more rapidly than 
population, and you have the fact that if the income 
had been the same in proportion at the time of the 
Union as now, it would have been 400,000,0001. Gan 
you shrink from the conclusion that the income then 
would have been probably about 250,000,0001. at the 
outside ? — I think that may be a fair conjecture. But 
I am not certain that I am on the same lines as your- 
self. I find that in 1801-2 income tax in Great Britain 
yielded nearly 6,000,0001. 

10.249. It was at a different rate from Is. that year ; 
it was at 2s. in that year P — I am not certain that in 1801 
it was ; what year did you speak of ? 


10.250. 1804-5 ?— That was -3,500,0001., and in 1802-3 
it was 3,000,0001. 

10.251. In the year 1800 it was 2s. in the pound ; I 
took 1804-5, at Is. in the pound, indicating an approxi- 
mate assessment of 72,000,0001.? — Yes; and if I am 
right in my recollection I thiuk Mr. Pitt estimated the 
yield of income tax in Ireland at 1,000,0001. , which would 
rather confirm, I think, what you had in your own mind. 


10.252. The peers you know in their protest estimated 
the rental of Ireland at only 5,500,0001. altogether. 
One cannot suggest a higher figure than 250,000,0001. 
for the income of that time in Great Britain ? — That 
may be so. 

10.253. Have you considered what was the income 
of Ireland then P — No. 

10.254. Was it greater or less than now ?— I should 
think it was probably less. 

10.255. Why was it probably less ? — I think that Ire- 
land was a less wealthy country at the end of last 
century than it is now. 

10.256. We are speaking of income, not of property?— 
Yes. income ; but I am afraid I have no data upon which 
to go, and any answer of mine would be worth 
nothing. 

10.257. But you can reason and come to conclusions 
upon data submitted to you ?— I always like to see figures 
before coming to any conclusions, but I will do my 
best to facilitate the drawing ol' any conclusion at which 
you wish to arrive. 

R 
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Sir E. w. 10,258. The population of Ireland, at any rate, was 

Hamilton, greater by half a million at the time of the Union than 
L_ ' at the present time ? — Yes, that is so, according to the 
u Nov. 1895. best calculations. 

10.259. They had the same agricultural resources, 
had they not?— I do not know ; that is a point I. should 
not like to commit myself upon. 

10.260. They had the same land, I mean?— Yes, the 
same land, no doubt, but I do not suppose there was so 
much in cultivation then as there is now ; but that is a 
point upon which I really cannot express an opinion ; 
I have not sufficient information to do so. 

10.261. Those who are familiar with Ireland know 
that a good deal of land which was in cultivation in 
earlier times has now gone back to waste. Moreover, 
at that time, in Ireland, they had widely diffused manu- 
factures in the cities and towns ? — I believe so. 

10.262. And they had a substantial foreign and 
colonial trade, had they not ? — Yes. 

10.263. Now, with a lower population, only the 
same agricultural resources, no manufactures, except in 
a couple of cities, and no foreign or colonial trade, 
can you commend to yourself the conclusion that the 
income of Ireland at that time could have been less than 
it is at present ? — I am afraid any answer of mine would 
be worth little or nothing. 

10.264. Do you see any reason for thinking that it 
was less ? — I should have thought it would have 
been less ; at least that is my . idea. I should have 
thought Belfast and Dublin were then about a quarter 
the size they are now, and there would be nothing like 
the same amount of income derived from them as there 


10.265. If you look at Sir Robert Giffen’s table of 
exports you will see the exports of whiskey, beer, 
and iiuen do not very materially pull up the aggregate, 
and that the essential thing is the agricultural income ; 
and what I wish to ask you is, whether you can discern 
by these data, upon which we are agreed, that the 
income of Ireland was materially less at the period of 
the Union than it is at the present time ? — 1 daresay 
not, but 1 think my opinion is worth nothing upon that 
point. I have never considered whether there are any 
data on which to base conclusions. 

10.266. Those we have just discussed are unquestion- 
able ? — I admit that. 

10.267. If we take it that the Irish income, at that 
time, was as estimated now, say about 75,O00,000Z., 
and the British income 250,000,0001., it follows, does it 
not, that the proportion of 2 to 15 cannot have been 
founded upon income ? — I do not think that the pro- 
portion ever professed to have been founded upon 
income. I should have thought that the inference to be 
drawn was that there were no data for estimating the 
relative incomes at the time of the Union; for I pre- 
sume that, had there been such data, they would have 
been the first data which Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Pitt 
would have adopted. That is what has been always 
present to my mind on looking into the historical part 
of the question. 

10.268. Whatever may have been the faults of the 
persons who passed the Act of Union, they were not 
persons who suffered from any lack of intelligence — they 
knew the assessment to income tax in Great Britain ? — 
Yes ; but having no income tax in Ireland, I suppose 
they thought the income tax test was an impossibility. 

10.269. No doubt, upon the materials at their hands 
they could form an intelligent view — from wages and 
other sources— they could form an estimate of the income 
of the people ? — But, as I have already said, I should 
have thought that, if it had been possible to ascertain 
what the relative incomes of the two countries were at that 
tijne, they would have been assuredly taken as the test or 
standard of the relative capacities of the two countries. 

10.270. At any rate, it is apparent on the most 
cursory examination of the subject, is it not, that the 
proportions of 2 to 15 were not founded on the relative 
incomes ? — Not on the relative incomes ; that is clear, 
I think. 

10.271. What, then, were they founded upon ? — They 
were founded upon a combination of commerce and 
consumption. 

10.272. They were founded, ostensibly, upon certain 
calculations, were they not ? — Yes. 


tion^fixed 
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10.273. But upon what principle in regard to relative *• 
taxable capacity — the means of the people — were they 
founded? — On the value of the imports and exports k.e.fl. ' 
and the average amount consumed of dutiable articles. ’ MNov'ijjj 

10.274. These were the parade arguments for debate- PronTT 
but if, as we have said, the income of Ireland may have 
been 75,000,000/., and the income of Great Britain 
250,000,000/., if we apply to these figures— and we must ofUnion 1 * 
remember the doctrines of Bentham were then familiar ’ 
— his doctrine as to the test is not the income, but the 
residue left after allowance for cost of subsistence ; if we 
apply the figure of John Stuart Mill, of 10Z. per' head 

or the figure of Sir Robert Giffen, of 12/. per head, to the 
population, which was then 5,000,000 of people in 
Ireland and 10,000,000 in England, it will leave a 
residue of 15,000,000/. in Ireland, and 130,000,000/. in 
Great Britain, or 1 to 8, corresponding very nearly to 
the proportion in the Act of Union ? — That seems to be 
so ; but I do not know whether I caught the argument, 
because, as I understand, your estimate is that the 
relative incomes of the two countries at the time of the 
Union were about 250,000.000/. to 75,000,000/. 

10.275. I am suggesting it might have been so?— 
According to that argument, then, Ireland was under- 
charged in giving her a proportion of only 2 to 15. 

10.276. My argument is that the promoters of the 
Act of Union recognised the inequitableness of the test 
of income, and fixed it upon residue? — I cannot say 
what they had in their minds more than what is recorded 
in their speeches. 

10.277. In any proportion between two countries like 
Great Britain and Ireland — a great wealthy Power, a 
Power involved in every European complication, liable 
to great wars, and a small, poor couutry like Ireland, 
with purely domestic concerns — to tax two such countries 
in a fixed proportion, whatever it might be, without 
fixing a maximum sum beyond which the contribution of 
Ireland should not extend, must have proved extremely 
inequitable if the levy of taxation became high ? — Yes, 
that may have been so ; but what the framers of the 
Treaty of Union apparently had in view was, that, but 
for the accident of the debt in Ireland being less, pro- 
portionately, than the debt in Great Britain, Ireland 
would have been subjected indiscriminately to the full 
weight of taxation which was on Great Britain. 

10.278. Does not that shed a very lurid light upon 
the entire scheme?— That may be so; but, unless I 
misread the speeches. I think it was simply the accident 
of the inequality of the debt burdens that prevented 
Ireland from being united financially as well as consti- 
tutionally in 1800. 

10.279. If there had been no debt, they would have 
made no inquiry at all into capacity, would they?— I 
take it that, if there had been no debt in either country, 
or if the debts had been what they considered to be 
proportionately fair, then Ireland would have been 
incorporated financially as well as legislatively. 

10.280. If there had been no debt, there would have 
been no proportion, would there ? — No doubt. 

10.281. Would that have been equitable ?— I do not 
say whether it would have been equitable or not. I say 
that that is apparently what the framers of the treaty 
had in their minds. 

10.282. Would it have been equitable ? — I do not 
think it would. 

10.283. If there had been debts, then there would 
have been no proportion ; there would have been indis- 
criminate taxation ; how could Lord Castlereagh have 
known whether the debts were in proportion to ability 
or not unless he inquired first what was the ability ? — I 
cannot say. 

10.284. Can you discover a glimmer of reason or 
equity in that sort of argument. If there were no debt 
there would have been no inquiry ; the capacity would 
have been assumed to be equal ; but as there were 
debts, they set about finding the relative capacity, and 
they find it at 2 to 15 ; yet the capacity being 2 to 15, if 
there were no debt they would have treated the capacity 
as 1 to 2. How did the minds of men operate to come to 
such conclusions ? — I am afraid I cannot undertake to 
say what was in their minds, at the time : as far as I can 
make out, their object was to make it a fair arrangement, 
and they took the best materials they had at hand. 

10.285. That is just what I question. I say that 
admission on the part of Lord Castlereagh and others 
vitiates their whole position, because, if the capacity of 
Ireland to Great Britain stood in a certain proportion, 
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the question of the presence, or 'absence, or amount, of 
debt should not subject her to indiscriminate taxation , her 
capacity being in a certain proportion ? — That may be so. 

’■ jo 286. Now as to the year 1816 and the extraordinary 
i computation under which the transactions of that year 
’. were held to be justified, the capacity of Ireland to Great 
1 Britain being 2 to 15, can you discover in the circum- 
stance that the debts came into the proportion of 2 to 15, 
that is, into the same proportion as the proportion of 
the capacity of the two countries relatively to each 
other, any reason why the proportion should be 
abolished — was it not one reason the more why the pro- 
portion should have been retained ? — I do not think I 
follow that argument. 

10.287. Ireland owed a debt, and Great Britain owed 
a debt ; the debts were not in the relation of 2 to 15?— 
No ; they had got out of that proportion, and the Irish 
debt was relatively higher than 2 to 15. 

10.288. I am speaking now of the time of the Union. 
The debts were not in the relation of 2 to 15, and the 
capacity to bear taxation generally was held to be in 
that proportion ?■ — Yes. 

10.289. At a later date the debts were said to have come 
into the proportion of 2 to 15, but the capacity to bear 
general taxation being 2 to 15, why should the fact that 
the particular charge for debt came into the same pro- 
portion of 2 to 15 be held to alter the whole capacity 
to bear taxation ?— But did it ? 

10.290. It was held to do so, because the proportionate 
system of 2 to 15 was abolished, and Ireland made 
subject to indiscriminate taxation ? — But she did not- 
come subject immediately to indiscriminate taxation, 
as we know, nor for a great many years. 

10.291. But it was held that she became subject to it ? 
—No doubt, but as a matter of fact she did not 
become so. 

10.292. She lost her right to proportionate taxation 
and periodical revision, and she became liable to indis- 
criminate taxation ? — That may be so. 

10.293. This is a matter of some importance, and 
really probes the core of the Union settlement. I ask 
yon again : if the relative capacity of Ireland to Great 
Britain to bear taxation was 2 to 15, and if the particular 
charges for the debt came to bear the same relation of 2 to 
15, that is the relation of the general capacity of the two 
countries, was not that one reason the more for main- 
taining the proportion of 2 to 15, and no conceivable 
reason for abolishing it ? — I think that is a fair way of 
putting it, but Ireland did not continue to pay as 2 to 
15 after the consolidation of the Exchequers. 

10.294. {Sir David Barbour.) Was it not the ease at 
that time that Ireland was no longer able to bear the 
proportion of 2 to 15 ; was she not practically bankrupt, 
unless the Exchequers were amalgamated? — Yes, and 
therefore Great Britain took over the whole of the 
Irish debt. 

10.295. {Mr. Sexlon ) That touches the question I put 
a little while ago, whether any proportion whatever, no 
matter how low, could have been equitable as between a 
poor country and a rich one if the sum to be levied 
greatly rose, because it would encroach upon the small 
margin of the small country to a greater extent than 
upon the large margin of the large country ? — No doubt ; 
and that was the extreme misfortune of Ireland coming 
into the Union when she did, and having to face the 
frightfully high expenditure incurred by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. 

10.296. The proportion of 2 to 15 was undoubtedly 
held out as a protection, was it not ?— I think so. 

10.297. And that protection, if it was such, was taken 

away for a reason in which no trace of reason can be found, 
namely, that the charges for debt came into the same re- 
lation as the capacity, which would have been one more 
reason, if one were required, for maintaining the pro- 
portion. Now, I have been dealing with tho question of 
whether the proportion was founded on residue, and 
Af ln T>- te “ttention to a remarkable declaration of 
,, 1785, when he said : “ The smallest burthen 

u on a poor country was to be considered when com- 
(l P ai-e d with those of a rich one, by no means in a 
„ P r °portion with their several abilities; for if one 
“ C °™ fry exceeded another in wealrh, population, and 
„ established commerce, in a proportion of two to one, 
,, , , wa f neal 'ly convinced that that country would be 
,< “Ir 6 to “ear near ten times the burthens that the' 

1161 wou k\ be equal to.” Is it not evident from 

is passage that Mr. Pitt was of opinion that the 


relative capacities of countries to bear taxation do not Sir E. ir. 
correspond with their incomes? — I think that is a MmnUtnn, 
perfectly fair inference to draw from the passage. —1 ’ 

10.298. Twice the income, he said; 10 times the - — — ’ 

burden. So far as Mr. Pitt was concerned, therefore, J^tribu* 
with the Act of Union, it might seem to be fair to infer tion fixed by 
that he did not apply the test of income, but the test the Act 

of residue ?— Yes, apparently so ; at least, that is not 0 ' J, ' 10n • 
an unfair assumption to make. 

10.299. If we could consult Mr. Pitt at the present 
tune with regard to two countries which stand to each 
other in population and wealth, not in the relation 
of 2 to 1, a relation which is said would justify 10 
times the burden, but stand to each other in the rela- 
tion as to capital of 1 to 24, as to population of 1 to 8, 
and as to income of 1 to 22, what proportion do you 
think Mr. Pitt would have said might properly exist 
between the taxation of the poorer of these countries 
and the richer ? — I am afraid I cannot put words into 
Mr. Pitt’s mouth, but I suppose it would be something 
comparatively small according to that view of his. 

not suppose, however, he would have considered that 
any hard-and-fast rule could be laid down, from which 
there would bo no deviation. He would presumably 
have taken all the circumstances into account. 

10.300. I have calculated the mean proportion as 
well as I can, and I make it 1 to 75. In your memo- 
randum I think you adopt the principle stated by Sir 
Bobert Giffen as the equitable principle of relative 
taxable capacity ? — The aggregate individual incomes ? 

10.301. No, the principle, following Bentham and Taxable 
Mill, that the taxable income of a country is the income ^jraini- 
left after deducting the allowance necessary to maintain mum 
the population on a given standard of life?— I think I1,, tj i ° n . ftl 
there is a great deal to be said for that way of stating su slb c ’ nc0 ‘ 
the ease. 

10.302. In fact, I think you stated the same principle 
yourself ?— I think I only quoted Sir Robert Giffen. I 
do not think I adopted it except in the way of a 
quotation. 

10.303. You quoted Sir Robert Giffen and then you 
stated later on that the amount of a man’s income is not 
necessarily a test of his capacity to bear taxation, and then 
you added : ‘ ‘ Perhaps a better test of the amount which 
“ the taxpayer can afford to pay for being governed, 

“ protected, and educated is the residue of the income 
‘ 1 remaining after the bare necessaries of life have been 
“ met ? ’’ — Yes. 

10.304. Have you considered Sir Robert Giffen's 
reasons for holding that there should not be a difi'ereut 
minimum allowance applied to two countries standing 
in the relation of Great Britain and Ireland ? — I think 
it is fair that a different minimum should be allowed in 
Ireland, which is a poor country, than in a country which 
is rich. 

10.305. He said there should be no difference ? — Not 
as regards the allowance necessary to maintain life. 

10.306. Do you agree, lookiug to the fact that the 
same necessaries of life cost about the same in both 
countries, that the minimum allowance ought to be 
the same ? — I think there is considei'able force in that 
principle. 

10.307. John Stuart Mill mentioned 101. a head, but 
he added that he thought it insufficient ; Sir Robert 
Giffen suggested 121? — Yes. 

10.308. Do you think it could be fixed any lower ? — 

I am afraid my opinion is worth little, but 121. seems to 
me to be none too large. 

10.309. The 121., being an average,, applies to all 
classes ? — I believe so. 

10.310. And it is like all averages, flexible, and it 
really means allowing a higher sum to a higher class 
and a smaller sum to a lower class ? — No ; as I under- 
stand it, you make the same deduction from every 
individual’s . income : but that seems to me to be 
inapplicable to anything but the smallest incomes. 

10.311. I do not quite see that ; if you take 4,500,000 
people, and deduct 12 1. a head, that gives you for the 
4,500,000 a subsistence fund of 54,000,0001., and it 
allows of varieties of expenditure according to the 
classes P — But it is inapplicable to make a deduction of 
12 1. a head from an individual who has a larger income 
than, say, 1001. a year. I think the deduction or allow- 
ance for the minimum of existence ought only to be 
taken from the very small incomes. 

K 2 
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10.312. No, the principle is to take it from all in- 
comes ? — I know it is ; but I venture to question that 
principle. 

10.313. It is an average, and being an average, is 
inapplicable to each individual income ; we know, 
as a matter of fact, that with regard to the mass of 
incomes — for instance, 60 per cent, of the Irish wage- 
earners only get 10s. a week — no such deduction can 
be made, because their income is not so much ; there- 
fore it is obvious that the expenditure upon the neces- 
saries of life in such a case as that, being much less, 
admits of the multiplication of the allowance where the 
income is so much larger ? — That is probably so. 


10.314. I do not know whether you have observed 
that Mr. Robinson, of the Irish Local Government 
Board, told the Commission that the cost of supplying 
clothes and food alone to an inmate of an Irish work- 
house is about 9 ?. a year? — No, I did not see that 
observation. 

10.315. So that the minimum could scarcely be less 
than 12?., could itP— I have already said that I do not 
think that 12?. is a high minimum to fix. 

10.316. You therefore, have adopted the principle 
that the residue is the most equitable test, and 
that in order to arrive at the residue, a minimum 
allowance of 12?. may be deducted all round from the 
income of the country p — Yes. I should doubt, as I have 
already said, whether it would be applicable to large 
incomes; but I defer to a higher authority, like Sir 
Robert Gillen. 


10.317. Taking the income of Great Britain at 

1.500.000. 000?.; and the income of Ireland at 70,000,000?., 
and making this identical allowance for the cost of sub- 
sistence, the conclusion is reached that the income left 
in Ireland after necessaries are provided, would be 
about 15,000,000?., and the residue in Great Britain 
would be about 1,100,000,000?., the residues bearing the 
proportion of about 1 to 70 P — That was not what I made 
out. 12?. per head on a population of 4,500,000 would be 

54.000. 000?., and you have to deduct that from 76,000,000?. 

10.318. 76,000,000?. was the maximum figure stated ? 
— I have put it at 76,000,000?., and I have always 
thought that not an extreme figure, for a reason which I 
will give, if you like. 


10,319. Will you kindly pause, for a moment on that 
point. 76,000,000?. is double the gross assessment? — 
Of course, the Commission understand that I do not 
profess to be a statistical authority, nor do I wish in the 
least to dispute Sir Robert Gillen’s figure, but I deter- 
mined to see if I could in any way corroborate it, and 
the way I went to work was to try and find out what 
Ireland was spending a year, and I have made up, for 
what it is worth, a calculation which, curiously enough, 
comes to pretty much the same figure as Sir Robert 
Giffen gives — 76,000,000?. My idea is that the gross 
expenditure of a country is almost a better test than 
the gross income ; because, although it would not be 
safe to say so of individuals, I suppose what a nation 
spends is, at any rate, within its income. That is the 
reason why I say 76,000,000?. does not strike me as 
being too high a figure, although I think it did strike 
some members of the Commission in that light. 


10,320. 76,000,000?. is double the gross assessment to 
income tax in Ireland ? — Yes, but I think I can make 
out that Ireland spends 76,000,000?. 


10,321. That remains to be seen; it has not been 
proved yet. It is double the gross assessment, and we 
have it in evidence from Mr. Murrough O’Brien and 
others, first, that Ireland is more strictly valued than 
England ; secondly, that the valuation has remained 
unaltered during the recent fall in prices ; and that on 
those grounds 4,000,000?. ought to be deducted. Then 
we have the absentee rents, mortgage interest, annuities, 
and various other payments amounting to 8,000,000?. 
more, so that if these deductions are made from the 

76.000. 000?., and I fail to see why they should not be 
made, you bring the figure down to 64,000,000?., which 
is also the figure reached if you apply to the non- 
agrieultural population what Sir Robert Giffen lias 
estimated to be the agricultural figure, namely, 

40.000. 000?. However, between the two figures 

64.000. 000?., which is the income of Ireland on the 
assumption that the whole income is the same as the 
agricultural, and 76,000,000?. which is the maximum 
figure named in evidence, you may take what figure 
pleases you best ? — I only wished to mention the 
calculation I had made. 


10.322. That leaves a margin of 22,000,000?. ?— Yes. Sir e n- 
Then in Great Britain for a similar allowance you would 

have to deduct 408,000,000?. from the 1,424,000,000?. 

10.323. That is assuming the income of the United 14Sov - 1 ®. 
Kingdom to be 1,500,000,000?.? — Yes, and that would Taxable - 
leave about 1,000,000,000?. as taxable income, and 
according to those figures they work out as 1 to 45. mum" 1 ’ 

10.324. Then your conclusion appears to be that the 
taxation is 1 to 11, the income is 1 to 22 (taking the 
highest Irish income estimated), and the relative taxable 
capacity judged by the income remaining after the 
necessaries of life have been provided is 1 to 45 ?— That 
is what I made out, or rather, 1 to 44. 

10.325. Now I wish to ask you a few questions about 
the hypothesis in your first memorandum, and the specific 
standard or gauge which you suggested there. I under- 
stand the hypothesis was a mere hypothesis ?— Yes it 
was. 

10.326. When you suggested that a man with 10s. R e i a , it 

a week in Ireland might get necessaries so much more sfcmdirtoi 
cheaply than a man with 18s. a week in Great Britain, llte ' 
that his residue would be proportionately larger out 
of the 10s. than the other man would have out of 18s., you 
indulged, did you not, in a somewhat violent hypo- 
thesis ?— Certainly, and I think when you are dealing 
with a point of that kind, the best illustration to take is 
a somewhat extreme one. 

10.327. What you might call the obvious hypothesis 
in the case is this, is it not : you have two countries 
lying beside each other in an atmosphere of free trade ; 
in the one a man with 18s. a week will have a residue 
left after the necessaries of life have been provided, 
exceeding the residue which the man with 10s. a week 
would have, in a proportion much greater than the 
proportion of 18 to 10 ? — Presumably so. 

10.328. If the man with 10s. a week can live on 8s. a 
week for necessaries, so can the man with 18s. a week, 
in which case the man with 18s. a week will have 10s. 
residue, while the man with 10s. a week would only have 
2s. residue ; in other words, the one would have five 
times as much as the other ? — Yes. 

10.329. I think you admit the hypothesis is the other 
way now? — I only used the hypothesis to meet an 
argument which I thought was almost certain to be 
used. 

10.330. As to the gauge, you took the expenditure Taxable 

upon certain taxed commodities ? — Yes. exjjSm 

10.331. That was the same as one of Lord Cast! ereagh’s 

tests at the time of the Union, was it not ? — It was. as test of. 

10.332. I think in your evidence you have attached 
but little importance to that test of his? — No, I have 
always said that I thought it was one of the few available 
tests he had to go upon. 

10.333. But you never looked upon it as a test to be 
relied upon ? — Not to be absolutely relied upon, and I 
do not pretend that my test can be relied upon. 

10.334. What is your test in substance except this: 

What is it except taking the fact that the tax is paid 
as a proof that the tax is right ? — No, I should have 
thought rather it was what the inhabitants of Great 
Britain and the inhabitants of Ireland respectively find 
themselves in a position to spend upon certain com- 
modities. 

10.335. Why upon certain commodities? — Because 
those are the only commodities I was able to test. 

10.336. But they are not the only luxuries?— Certainly 
not, but I cannot test any others. 

1.0,337. But then see how fallacious a test it is ?— It 
may be. I only put it forward for what it is worth. 

When you have a very difficult question of this kind to 
deal with, you can only get at one or two contributory 
tests. It is not possible to set up one specific standard. 

10.338. But if a test affords no guidance it can 
hardly be called a contributory test ; it may contribute 
to confusion, may it not ? — Personally, I should not say 
that, but other people may take a different view to 

10.339. You know the opinion of Sir Robert Giffen 
with regard to offering as a test the yield of customs and 
excise ? — I have read it, but I have forgotten what the 
exact words are. 

10.340. He says, “ It is only evidence that in matters 
“ of taxation Ireland is virtually discriminated against 
' ‘ by the character of the direct taxes which happen to 
“ be on articles of Irish consumption.” Instead of • 
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..ping a proof of capacity, he considers it to be a proof 
of discrimination against Ireland m fixing the taxes, 
and the rates of the taxes ? — I should not take the 
i same view on that poiut as Sir Robert Giffen. I do not 

see how it can help being a test of what a person finds 

himself able to spend. 

> in 341 How can it be a test of what a person finds 
s himself able to spend unless it is an exhaustive test of 
what he spends?— I should like very much indeed to 
be able to apply an exhaustive test, but I believe such 
a thing is not practicable. 

10,342. Then this test is not exhaustive ?— Certainly 
not ; I do not say it is. 

10 343 I think you agree, do you not, that the test 
of price is the same as the test of duty; you do not 
alter the comparison substantially by putting in the 
price. It would be pretty much the same if you took 
the duty simply P— It comes out not very different, I 
admit. 

10,344. The fact that a duty is paid is no proof that 
residue or income is not unequally trenched upon in the 
two countries ? — No. 

10 345. In fact I think it is quite obvious, looking at 
the average income in Ireland of about 151. , and at the 
allowance of 121., that the sum of 31. per head, if your 
calculation be at all correct, does exhaust, practically, 
what the mass of the people have to spare from tlie 
absolute necessaries of life? — That may be so, but 
unfortunately I have not the means of being able tc 
follow that up. 

10.346. You have the calculations of gross and average 
income, and you have the minimum allowance, and you 
know that this 31. makes up about the difference, do you 
not?— Yes. but one knows as a matter of fact that 
there is a great deal more spent. 

10.347. Because there is a variation of the average ?— 

I mean, besides the expenditure which I have been able 
to calculate (for what it is worth), one knows there is a 
vast amount of other expenditure which I did not take 
into account in my memorandum. Since then I have 
tried to build up a table bringing out the other side 
of the account, namely, what Ireland, as a whole, 
spends. 

10.348. But the failure in your comparison is that 
these are not residues at all. In order to find the 
residue, you must take the income and make the 
allowance and the deduction ? — No doubt. 

' 10,349. 31. may be a residue in Ireland, but is 51. the 
residue in Great Britain ? — Apparently not. 

10.350. The average income in Great Britain is about 
42L ; so that what your test comes to is this, that out of 
an income of 15 1. in Ireland yon would allow 121. for 
subsistence; and out of an income of 421. in Great 
Britain, you would allow 371. for subsistence, or three 
times as much ? — Yes, according to that way of putting 
it. 

10.351. Then is it not obvious that what you call 
residue is not residue at all. You take certain articles of 
consumption and treat them as luxuries, and the ex- 
penditure upon them as the whole residue, these being 
substantially the only articles in Ireland, and you ignore 
entirely a vast mass of untaxed luxuries in Great Britain 
which Ireland cannot afford to use, and also a great mass 
of savings in Great Britain ? — No doubt, and that is the 
reason why I tried to build up a total account of 
Ireland’s aggregate expenditure, which I will give the 
Commission, if they like. 

10.352. Then it seems to follow, does it not, that if 
you are to discover the taxable residue, that is, the whole 
income left after necessaries have been provided, you 
cannot proceed in this way', by taking original amounts 
and calling them residues, but you must take the whole 
income of either country and make an allowance for the 
cost of subsistence in that country, the residue left after 
subsistence being the taxable residue ? — Yes ; but I should 
have thought that that allowance ought only to have 
been deducted upon small incomes, and the exclusion of 
larger incomes might vitiate the comparison. 

10.353. What I was upon at the moment was that your 
gauge is no gauge of residue, because what it calls 
residue in Great Britain is not the residue of Great 
Britain, but only a small fraction of it ? — But I did not 
say it was a gauge of residue. 

10.354. I think you have admitted that the taxable 
capacity of a country is the residue left from income 
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after the necessaries of life have been provided, have 
you not ?— Yes. 

10.355. And your gauge was not that?— Ido not see uN( ~ 
that the two things are quite connected. _ — 1 

10 356. You are seeking the relative taxable capacity ? capacity 
-Yes. ««3$! 

10.357. Your gauge was offered as evidence of it ?— paid art 

Yes.’ “ 0 

10.358. I am pointing out that your gauge cannot be 
evidence of taxable capacity, because it does not show 
the real residues left after the necessaries of life have been 
provided? — Yes ; I follow you. 

Adjourned for a short time. 


10.359. I think yon have agreed that Sn- Robert SnB., s 
Giffen’s method does not depend upon conjecture, but mcl i, 0 <i 
that it is founded upon the proportions of the income ascertain! 
tax assessment ?— That is so ; but of course the income {* sab , u 
tax cannot represent the whole of the national income, a capacity, 
considerable part of which is not subject to the tax at 

all. 

10.360. But he found the proportions derived from 
the net income tax assessment confirmed by various 
other tests ? — That is so. 

10.361. Namely, his estimate of wages, of intermediate 
income, the assessment to the death duties, and the 
best estimate that could be formed of the value oi 
agricultural produce in Ireland ? — Yes. 

10 362. It is important to observe that Sir Robert 
Giffen's estimate of 40.000.000Z. is about midway between 
the Irish Registrar- General’s estimate of 46,000, 000Z. and 
Mr. Murrough O’Brien’s estimate of 37,000,0002., and 
that it relates to the yearl885, when there were compara- 
tively high prices ?— Yes. 

10.363. Have you noted Sir Robert Giffen’s observa- 
tion, that if he were to go more deeply into the question 
and consider the tests given in his general tables as to 
the consumption of coal and various other items, he has 
no doubt the proportion of the average income of 
Ireland would be still further diminished ?— I think I 
remember that that was a statement which he made. 

10.364. Have you observed the remarkable figure in his 

table, that whereas 38 per cent, of the males employed 
in agriculture in the United Kingdom are in Ireland, 
the value of the agricultural produce of Ireland is only 2^ 
per cent, of the whole?— No; I do not remember that 


) 365. So that the value of the produce is only 
aboiit half, in proportion to the number of people 
employed in the two countries. Taking into account 
the question of rent, that test would appear to 
suggest, would it not, that the rate of wages in Ireland, 
so 'far as agriculture is concerned, cannot be more than 
half ?— Yes, that would apparently be so. 

10.366. Do you accept Sir Robert Giffen’s view that, 
having regard to the extent to which the Irish revenue 
is raised by taxes upon consumption, the steady diminu- 
tion of the Irish population, and the growth of wealth 
and population in Great Britain, in any proportion 
fixed between the two counties, allowance should be 
made for the incessant divergence ?— Yes, I think that 
is not unreasonable. 

10.367. I notice a very strange discrepancy between Qncsiio 
the test which you proposed in your first memorandum 

and the test proposed in your second memorandum ; in tivcino 
your first memorandum you accept the view that the 
best test of average taxable capacity is the amount ot nlum s 
income remaining after the bare necessities of life have sistcnc. 
been met, that is on page 359 of the minutes . I thmk teg( of 
there I am quoting Sir Robert Giffen. t * X acii 

10.368. No, you first quote Sir Robert Giffen, and 
then you proceed yourself, to observe that the amount 
of a man’s income is not necessarily a test ot Ins 
capacity, and you proceed to say that a better test is 
the residue, and so on?-Yes; that is what occurred 
to me. 

10.369. “ A test better than income is the residue of 
“ the income remaining alter the bare necessities of life 
“ have been met.” That was the principle adopted in 
your first memorandum, was it not? — Yes. 

10 370 But now, in your second memorandum, which 
vou call a review of tlie Inquiry, you say that the best, 
and indeed the only true, standard whereby to determine 
R 3 
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■whether Ireland is over-taxed, as compared with Great 
Britain, is to take the respective amounts which the 
State extracts from the ratepayers of the two countries 
for Imperial as distinguished from local purposes, and 
to compare the amount so extracted with the respective 
resources of each so far as they are ascertainable. Then 
a little later on you say, “If the respective resources of 
“ the two countries are best comparable by the 
“ aggregate of the individual incomes of each (and this 
* e seems to be the view of a high economic authority) ” 
— who is he ? — Sir Robert Giffen. 

10,371. No? — I understood he said that was the best 
test. 


10.372. No, on the contrary, Sir Robert Giffen holds 
that after finding the incomes, you must make allowance 
for the necessaries of life ? — That he put forward after- 
wards, but I gather from his original evidence that he 
put forward as the best test of the resources of the two 
countries the aggregate income of individuals. 

10.373. No, he says in his memorandum here that the 
proper mode of arriving at the surplus would be to 
deduct the whole of the incomes under the maximum, 
and then deduct the allowance from incomes above it. 
His view is that as a rough calculation a deduction of 
12L a head is good enough for the comparative purposes 
upon which we are engaged, and that the residue should 
be taken as the test ? — I have no doubt that may be 
how he puts the case- 

10. 374. That also was your view in your first memo- 
randum, was it not ? — Rather. I quoted Sir R. Giffen 
for that view. 

10.375. How is it that in your second memorandum 
you shift your ground from the residue of income to 
income itself ? — I do not know that I have shifted my 
ground. What I thought I had failed to do in my 
original memorandum was to bring out clearly the 
necessity, in my opinion, for taking into consideration 
the other side of the account. 

10.376. Upon another question ? — No. I ventured to 
put forward what occurred to me as the fairest standard, 
whereby it might be ascertained whether Ireland is or is 
not overcharged. 

10.377. But there are two distinct questions which 
cannot be confounded with each other, the one is 
whether expenditure should be considered at all in 
estimating relative taxable capacity, and the other is 
whether in estimating relative taxable capacity, the in- 
come should or should not be the standard ? — I hold it 
is impossible to take the amount derived from taxation 
by itself ; you must take both sides of the account. 

10.378. But that is not the question to which I am 
inviting your attention. The question I am asking 
you at present is not, whether expenditure should be 
linked with taxation in considering the taxable capacity, 
but whether, in considering the taxable capacity by 
itself, in the first instance, you should take income ox- 
residue as your test. You appear to suggest taking 
residue in your first memorandum, and in your second 
memorandum income ? — I do not think so. I still 
adhere to the residue with this qualification— I think 
we ought to apply the residue to small incomes of tire 
two countries only. 

10.379. Sir Robert Giffen says that it would be im- 
possible to make an exact calculation of this kind, while 
a rough comparison seems good enorrgh for comparative 
purposes— do you agree with that? — Yes; I think it 
very likely may be an impossibility. 

10.380. Giving up the test of income, therefore, 
and adhering to the test of residue, you cannot still 
hold that even if your contention as to expenditure 
were admitted, the capacity of Ireland to bear expendi- 
ture should be 1 to 22, because that is the test by 
income. Your columns of figures depend upon the 
assumption that the capacity of Ireland is 1 to 22, but 
if residue be taken as the test, that proportion no 
longer applies, does it? — No, it would not. 

Relit o 10,381. Now comes the question as to expenditru-e ; I 

expenditure believe I am right in saying that the Treaty of Union, 
and taxation and the Acts confirming tho Treaty, form the sanction 
m Ireland. U p 0n which the existing system of both revenue and 
expenditure in the United Kingdom rests ? — I do not 
think that the terms of the Treaty of Union are appli- 
cable, since the consolidation of the two Exchequers, 
and since there has been practical assimilation of 
taxation throughout the two kingdoms. 


10.382. I take the two Acts together — the Treaty of ,r p 
Union — the two Acts of Union confirming that Treaty U«miitn 
and the Act of 1816— one is a development of the other® 

— It means a very material change. ■ HNoTisas 

10.383. No doubt, birt there are principles of the ReiatfoT 

parent Act of Union still in force, are there not? I '"-'tween 

presume that the principles of the Act of Union, so far a3fu' l ” re 
as they have not been repealed, are still in force, but in befit” 
they are hardly applicable to present circumstances. 

10.384. Was there not a principle, for instance, that 

indiscriminate taxation in the case of Ireland was to be 
subject to such exemptions or abatements as her circum- 
stances require — is not that in force still ?— That rnav 
be so. J 

10.385. Has it been repealed by the Act of 1816 or any 
other Act ? — No ; it has not been repealed, but the 
whole position of affairs has become changed. 

10.386. So much of the Act of Union as has not been 
repealed remains in force, does it not ? — Yes ; and the 
exemption to which you refer has been to a certain 
extent carried out. 

10.387. Which tends to confirm what I say, that the 
provision remains in force ? — Yes. 

10.388. Ireland, speaking in a parliamentary sense, 
though she came into this Union unwillingly, was a 
party to the Treaty and the Acts of Union?— No 
doubt. 

10,889. And she has continuing rights under it ?— I 
presume it may be said to be so. 

10.390. And as by the Act of Union Ireland ceased to 
have the means of individual action by her own Legis- 
lature, would not you say there was an obligation 
of duty and honour upon the Imperial Parliament 
to respect those rights and to secure their observance ? 

— I will not deny that. 

10.391. In one respect the Act of Union and the Act 
of 1816 are alike, that they both deal with the common 
expenditure of the United Kingdom, is not that so ?— 

Yes, 

10.392. The Act of Union allowed of one separate 
charge and only one. The pre-Union debt of Ireland was 
a separate charge on Ireland ? — Yes. 

10.393. The pre-Union debt of Great Britain was a 
separate charge on Great Britain? — Yes. 

10.394. Everything else was joint expenditure — com- 
mon expenditure of the United Kingdom ?— No doubt. 

I should like to point out that at that time what we call 
local expenditure — whether rightly or wrongly, was 
comparatively an insignificant affair. Practically the 
whole of the expenditure was what we now call Imperial 
expenditure, and I think that passage which you quoted 
several times from Lord Castlereagh clearly had refer- 
ence to Imperial expenditrrre. The local expenditure 
was comparatively small in Ireland, about 800,0001.— 
not so much I think. 

10.395. The expenditure of Ireland from the founda- 
tion of Grattan’s Parliament up to the outbreak of the 
French war was to the extent of about one-lialf Civil 
Government charges, which you now call local expendi- 
ture. Internal government existed then as now, and 
though more cheap it still had to be paid for r— No doubt, 
but what I meant was this, that the Civil Government 
charges in Ireland after the Union barely amounted to 
1,000,0007,. on an average; therefore it was a small 
amount compared to wlrat we now call local expenditure. 

10.396. Those primary charges of Government were 
then of smaller amount ? — You are, I think, referring 
to the separate debt charges. I was referring to what 
we call now local charges, and to the fact that they 
comprised, relatively, a very small portion of the 
aggregate expenditure of the United Kingdom compared 
to what they do now. 

10.397. The Act of 1816 went further in the direction 
of consolidation. It abolished the separate charges, 
and enacted that everything in future should be 
common expenditure ?- Yes, that is so. 

10.398. Let me call your attention to the language of 

the Act of Union. For 20 years after the Union Great position oi 
Britain and Ireland w'ere to pay certain contributions Ireland 
towards what ? Towards the expenditure of the United 11,1 er ' 
Kingdom ?— Yes. 

10.399. And in the paragraph, Article 7, dealing with 
the consolidation, it says : “If it shall appear to the 
“ Parliament of the Unitecl Kingdom that the respective 
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“ circumstances of the two countries will thenceforth 
“ admit of their contributing indiscriminately by equal 
“ taxes imposed on the same articles in -.each to the 
• “ future expenditure of the United Kingdom”; and 
again it says when that declaration was once made, that 
“all future expense ” thenceforth to be incurred should 
!, be defrayed indiscriminately. Do yon see that ?— Yes. 

10 400. And further, “That from the period of such 
“ declaration it shall be no longer necessary to regulate 
“ the contribution of the two countries towards the 
«« future expenditure of the United Kingdom ” ?— Yes. 

10 401. And, moreover, that such taxes for such 
common expenditure should be imposed “subject only 
“ to such particular exemptions or abatements in 
“ Ireland, and particular exemptions or abatements in 
“ Ireland and in that part of Great Britain called 
“ Scotland, as circumstances may appear from time to 
“ time to demand.” That proviso is without any limit 
of time, is it not ?— Yes. 

10.402. It lasts for ever. It continues in full force 
now as on the day of the Union, does it not ? — Yes, I 
presume so. 

10.403. It provides that Ireland should have both 
exemptions and abatements, according to her circum- 
stances ; that is, according to her resources— according 
to her capacity relatively to Great Britain ; is not that 

so p The words are, “as circumstances may appear 

“ from time to time to demand” ; not “ according to 
her resources.” 

10.404. Exemption means, and can only mean, that a 
tax imposed in Great Britain was not to be, in certain 
circumstances, imposed on Ireland? — Yes; that is the 
case, and has been the case. 

10.405. And abatement means that a tax levied in 
Great. Britain might be levied at a lower rate in Ireland, 
because of the circumstances of that country. Now' what 
I submit to you is, that, there are two fundamental 
principles of the Act of Union taken in connection with 
the Act of 1816 which remain in undiminished force, 
and which Ireland, as a party under the Treaty, has a 
right to claim to be observed. The first of these is that 
the whole contribution of Ireland — not a part of it, but 
the whole of it— shall be in proportion to her resources, 
because she is entitled to claim exemptions or abate- 
ments as circumstances demand — is that so ? — That, no 
doubt, may bo held to be so. 

10.406. The second is that the whole contribution of 
Ireland is a contribution to the common expenditure of 
the United Kingdom, and not to any part of it? — 
Yes. 

10.407. Such being the constitutional rights of Ireland 
under the Treaty, do you think you are entitled to suggest 
that the common expenditure of the United Kingdom 
should be broken up into three categories, and that the 
resources of Ireland should be measured by her contribu- 
tion to only one of these, and not to the whole expendi- 
ture ?- 1 think so. 

10.408. You think you are ? — Yes. 

10.409. Why ? — Because I can see no other way of 
solving the difficulty connected with this inquiry. I 
can see no other way of ascertaining whether inequalities 
have been redressed in Ireland, or have not been 
redressed. 


10,410. I say that the Act of Union denies you the 
right to make any such inquiry. In the speech of Lord 
Castlereagh, in which he moved the Articles, and at the 
close of which he confidently appealed to those gentle- 
men around him “ who have a real stake in the interest 
“ and happiness of this country, to pause and deliberate 
before they allow arguments like these I have stated, 
“ to be rejected without discussion,” a few minutes 
before he had said : “If the proportion of expense shall 
“ be lightly fixed and ascertained upon just principles 
“ for every part of the empire, it is immaterial to 
Great Britain where the expenditure takes place ” ? 
— Quite so ; but what does bo go on to say ? He is 
referring to military expenditure. 


10.411. No, he illustrates it by military expenditure ? 
—I think that must be read in that sense, for two 
reasons. One is, that he refers immediately afterwards 
to military expenditure, which is Imperial expenditure, 
and the other is that Imperial expenditure did prac- 
tically represent the bulk of the expenditure of the 
United Kingdom. 

10.412. It represented a larger proportion, but- the 
principle is the same. The language of the Act is abso- 


lute — “ the common expenditure of the United King- Sir E.W. 
dom ” ? — I should say distinctly lie had in his mind ‘icc.il!’ 
Imperial expenditure. ^ Nov~i805 

10.413. I take his language. He had said a few — — 

moments before, “It may be asked, sir, how Great between 

“ Britain can assent to an arrangement which expenditure 
“ seems calculated to charge her witli nearly half a ' I r e\ a nVl? ' 1 
“ million in time of peace and a million in time of / A( . to£ 

“ war.” He was arguing, whether peace or war pre- i;,»ion, 
vailed, that Ireland would save, and why ? Because, if position ot 
Ireland paid her just proportion, Great Britain would „ n de") 
never ask where the money was spent ? — With all due 
deference to Lord Castlereagh, I consider it would be a 
vedvdio ad absurdum to apply that to present circum- 
stances, because if that was the case you might per- 
fectly well have applied the system of doing everything 
for Ireland in the way of undertaking the whole of her 
expenditure, rates and everything else, and have done 
nothing in the same way for Great Britain. 

10.414. That is interesting, but it only shows the 
power of the human imagination. Does anyone sup- 
pose the Imperial Parliament is going to take the local 
rates of Ireland and Ireland only on the Imperial purse ? 

I was taking an extreme case. Let me take a less 

extreme case. Supposing the present Commission found 
that the contribution to Imperial expenditure now made 
by Ireland is excessive to the extent of half a million, 
how can that be remedied ? I do not believe for one 
moment that a differential system of taxation would be 
listened to in Parliament. 

10.415. I do not think that question is within the 
sphere of the Commission ? — I venture to differ there, 
because it seems to me that is the only practical way of 
looking at it. How can an inequality be remedied unless 
the Imperial Government undertakes to do something 
for Ireland, the charge for which now comes out of some 
other pocket ? 

10.416. I asked you to fix your attention on the fact 
that the Minister in charge of the Act of Union gave an 
undertaking to the Irish House of Commons as one of 
the advantages of the Act, as one of the reasons why a 
poor country should be glad to come into union with a 
rich one, that if she were only content to pay her fair 
proportion to the common expenditure of the whole 
United Kingdom, the United Kingdom would gladly 
expend so much as might be required on Ireland, and 
not make it a reason for any larger taxation? — It is 
difficult to apply it to present circumstances. 

10.417. But will you admit, if the Act of Union was 
passed upon such an undertaking by the Minister in 
charge of the Bill, that some obligation remains ?— Yes. 

10.418. I have said, first, that there is this fundamental 
principle that Ireland has only to contribute to the 
common expenditure according to her resources. If we 
find that the resources of Ireland are in a certain pro- 
portion, can you ask more under the Treaty of Union 
than that she should contribute in that proportion to 
the whole of the expenditure of the United Kingdom ? 

Is that the provision of the Act or not ? — I do not feel 
competent to say how a provision in an Act passed 
nearly 100 years ago should be interpreted under a 
totally different state of things. 

10.419. But take the Act. “If it shall appear to 
“ Parliament that the respective circumstances admit of 
“ contributing by equal taxes to the future expenditure 
“ of the United Kingdom, then all future expenses 
“ thenceforth to be incurred shall be so defrayed indis- 
“ criminately by equal taxes.” Do not these terms of the 
Act, “ all future expenses ” to be “defrayed indiscrimi- 
nately,” directly forbid your theory and render it an 
infraction of the Act of Union ? — A strict interpretation 
of the provision now might inflict an injustice on Great 
Britain. 

10,420; But was it not one of the circumstances of 
advantage promised to the Irish ? — That probably was 
so ; but it seems to me conclusive that, if the Imperial 
Parliament undertakes expenditure in Ireland which 
Ireland would otherwise have to forego or have to find 
out of some other pocket, and if the Imperial Parliament 
does not do the same for Great Britain, Parliament has, 

I will not say adequately, but to some extent, redressed 
the inequality which might have arisen in consequence 
of due respect not being paid to the article which 
the honourable member quotes. 

19,421. The validity of your argument depends upon 
many circumstances. This is a United Kingdom, is it 
not ? — Yes, 

li -i 
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10.422. Is it not the duty of the Imperial Government 
out of the common fund to make such expenditure in 
each part of the kingdom as the circumstances of that 
part require ? — I think so. 

10.423. Is not that a duty P — No doubt, and I think it 
is a very material consideration. 

10.424. And if Ireland raises and pays her fair 
proportion according to resources to the common 
fund of the United Kingdom, what more can you ask of 
that country r.s a partner in the United Kingdom ? — I 
am afraid I cannot admit that argument, because it is 
taking only one side of the account. 

10.425. You are treating this United Kingdom in your 
suggestion as if it was a federation of States ? — No. 

10.426. I think so ? — But surely this inquiry involves 
the treatment of Ireland and Great Britain as separate 
countries acl hoc. 

10.427. They are in a fiscal sense separate countries P 
—I do not hold that they are in a fiscal sense separate 
countries under our present financial system ; but at 
the same time I think it is necessary to treat them as 
separate countries for the purposes of this inquiry. 

10.428. We have no option in the matter. Ireland 
always has been, and is now, a separate entity in taxa- 
tion ? —I do not think I can admit that. 

10.429. You admitted a moment ago that the proviso 
of the Act of Union remains in full force, that there were 
to be common taxes, subject to certain exemptions or 
abatements in Ireland, as circumstances require, from 
time to time ? — Quite so, but I do not think that makes 
them separate entities. What is the meaning of indis- 
criminate taxation then ? 

10.430. It means as a general rule ? — Then I say, as a 
general rule, they are not entities. 

10.431. Subject to exemptions or abatements. How 
can you at any time investigate the claims of Ireland 
under that proviso unless by examining her special 
circumstances ; and how can you do that unless you 
allow her to be a separate entity ? — I admit that. I say, 
for the purposes of this inquiry, you are obliged to 
consider them as separate entities, but I do not admit 
that they are so in reality. 

10.432. Is not Ireland a separate entity under the 
Act of Union? — I do not think so. I consider when 
Parliament provides that there is to be an indiscriminate 
system of taxation, Great Britain and Ireland are no 
longer entities, but become one United Kingdom. 

10.433. But when you proceed to act under this 
proviso, which remains in force, and consider the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland with a view to determine whether 
she is entitled to exemption or abatement, how can you 
consider her circumstances except separately ? — I admit, 
for the purposes of this inquiry, you have to do so. 

10.434. At any time ? — No ; I venture to think that a 
proviso is one thing, and an enactment another. The 
enactment is that there shall be indiscriminate taxa- 
tion, though the proviso says that, as circumstances 
may appear from time to time to demand, there should 
be some abatements or exemptions. 

10.435. Prom time to time, and at any time, till the 
end of time ? — Yes. 

10.436. A claim may be made on the part of Ireland, 
under this proviso, that her circumstances are such as 
to entitle her to exemption or abatement ? — Yes. 

10.437. And in the examination of that claim what is 
there, except to- examine separately the resources of 
Ireland ? — 1 quite admit we have to examine them 
separately for the purposes of this inquiry. 

10.438. Then Ireland has beeD, since the Act of 
Union, is now,, and will be as long as the Act of Union 
remains in force, a separate entity to the extent that her 
circumstances have to be considered when a claim or case 
arises under this proviso ? — Yes ; qualified in that way. 

10.439. The Act of 1816 abolished the separate 
exchequers and constituted one exchequer, did it not ? 
— That is so. 

10.440. You propose now to set up three exchequers, 
do you not? — No ; I am not proposing to set up three 
exchequers at all. 

10.441. I admit you propose to keep them all under 
the same control ; you do not propose to give one to 
Ireland ? — The only possible way of approaching the 
consideration of this sub ject is, as I say, to treat Ireland 
and Great Britain as separate entities, find for that pur- 
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pose and to that extent you have to regard the Irish Sirs n- 
Exchequer as distinct from the British Exchequer. 

S.cJ ' 

10,442 The only way at any time of considering Irish u N ~- ' 
taxation under the Act of Union, under which we, as z!^ 85 - 
the representatives of Ireland, can assert certain rights, ? ela tion 
is to take Ireland as a country as separate as if she were esJS 
Canada or Russia, and to consider her circumstances 
by themselves alone, and by those circumstances alone inIrela "'l. 
determine whether she is entitled to the exemption or lf c . tof 
abatement contemplated by the Act. You do in effect pS 0 ’ nc i 
set up three exchequers ; because, whilst the Act of belaud 
Union declares that the contribution of Ireland — her ttndet '* 
whole contribution — shall be a contribution to the 
common expenditure of the United Kingdom — to one 
common fund — you propose to divide the common 
expenditure of the United Kingdom, as defined by the 
Act of Union, into three categories — charges for Irish 
purposes, charges for Imperial purposes, and charges 
for British purposes ? — That is so. 

10,443. Is not that striking at the whole theory and 
principle of the United Kingdom ? Is it not treating 
the two countries as if they were two federated States, 
each raising a district revenue, devoting a portion of it to 
internal government, and handing over the remainder 
to a third exchequer or Imperial exchequer, for the 
discharge of a further category of charges classified as 
“Imperial”? — No doubt, but we should never have 
made the separation had we not been forced to do our 
best to try and see what the relative financial position of 
these two counlrieswas. It was begun when the inquiry 
was started in 1889, and it was due to that that we had 
to make the separation, otherwise it would not have been 
done at all. 

10,444 Nothing has changed in principle since the 
Act of Union was passed ; the provisions we have 
quoted remain in force ; nothing has happened con- 
stitutionally or legally to charge them? — No, the Act 
has never been repealed ; bur, there have been great 
changes since. 

10.445. If the Act is observed, and if the whole con- 
tribution of Ireland is measured by her resources, 

Ireland is protected by that Act, provided it be ob- 
served ? — That would be so. 

10.446. But what protection would remain to Ireland 
if your suggestion were adopted ? Does it seem to 3-011 
a matter of any concern whether the expenditure in 
Ireland by the Imperial Government is incurred with 
the assent or by the wish of the people of Ireland oi- 
lier representatives ? — I think that is a consideration to 
be taken into account. 

10.447. If it be found that the expenditure is wasteful, 
or it if is dictated by Imperial policy, and not for the 
good of the country alone, or if it be found that the scale 
of expenditure is raised by the fact of Imperial ad- 
ministration — all these woiildbe reasons for diminishing 
the force of your argument, would they not? — That 
would be so certainly, and I have allowed for them 
to some extent. 

10.448. Has this test which you suggest any real 
bearing upon Questions 1 and 2 referred to the Com- 
mission, as to the relative capacity of Great Britain and 
Ireland to bear taxation generallj- ? — It is surely per- 
tinent to No. 3, and it would be difficult to separate 
1 and 2 from 3. 

10.449. The Legislature may conceive it to be right to 
consider a question of this kind in relation to Questions 1 
and 2, but we, as Commissioners here, being asked ,to 
determine the proportion of relative capacity, must 
found that proportion upon resources, without reference 
to expenditure ? — That may be so ; I do not express 
an opinion one way or the other, that is for the 
Commission. 

10,450. 1 mean, if we found the proportion of resources 
upon income to be 1 to 22, or upon residue to be 1 to 
40, or 1 to 60, could we say in reply to the warrant that 
the proportion was something less than what we knew 
it to be, because there was certain expenditure in Ire- 
land ? — I confess, I think, that is the right thing to do. 

10.451. To say the proportion was something else ?— 

Yes. 

10.452. The capacity ? — The capacity must be qualified 
by the manner in which the money raised by taxation is 
spent. 

10.453. That does not alter the capacity ? — I think it 
dees- that is to say, it alters the charge. 
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.. rg jp, 10,454. No, the income remains the same? — But you 
llamillon, {, ac ] c into one pocket what you have taken out of 
Mother pocket, and, therefore, you adjust the inequality. 
jny.1895- jq, 455. No doubt, if money is expended by the 

elation Imperial Parliament in Ireland, that money, so far as 
B t"cen expended there, increases the income, and to that 
ffijSn extent it must be included in any calculation of income, 
in Ireland. p or instance, Sir Robert Giffen referred to the pay of 
lid of the police as an element in the income of Ireland ; that 
'Tnicn, imperial expenditure is already included in the estimate 
of income, do you want to bring it in a second time ? — 

I under.) No. 

10.456. If the Imperial expenditure of Ireland is in- 
cluded in the Irish estimate of income, then the pro- 
portion of her resources being established, the Commis- 
sioners would have no right or business whatever to say 
that the proportion was anything else than what was 
established, even although there was exceptional ex- 
penditure in Ireland ? — That may be so ; butthat is more 
for the Commissioners to determine than for myself. 

10.457. What protection will Ireland have if you take 
away from her the protection given to her by the A ct of 
Union, and substitute this test. The Imperial Govern- 
ment may expend, may it not, whatever it pleases in 
Ireland ? — Yes, with the authority of Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

10.458. In Great Britain money is expended by the 
British representatives at their pleasure, but in Ireland 
the expenditure occurs at the pleasure of the British 
majority; the Irish representatives being in a small 
minority in the House of Commons have no power to 
control it ? — I think they very often have great power 
of control in the Imperial Parliament. 

10.459. You speak as a Treasury officer. I speak as 
a member of 16 years’ standing ? — 1 should say that the 
Irish Members in Parliament are a very material factor 
very often in deciding questions of Imperial taxation as 
well as other questions. 

10.460. Constitutionally, however, Ireland has no 
power to dictate or control the course of expenditure. 
It is in the hands of the British representatives? — 
In the hands of the Imperial Parliament. 

10.461. Under your system I suggest the Imperial, 
fiovernment could expend whatever it pleased in Ire- 
land for any purposes, however repugnant to the people 
there ? — That may be so. 

10.462. And then, so far as resources are concerned 
you would treat all that as if it had never been paid at 
all ?— I do not think I quite follow you. 

10.463. In measuring resources you exclude what is 
spent in Ireland, you measure her capacity solely by 
what is contributed for Imperial purposes ? — Not re- 
sources ; but the charge on Ireland. 

10.464. Observe the condition in which you put the 
Irish people in the hands of an Imperial Government, 
with no power of their own to limit expenditure ; the 
Imperial Government might spend, if they chose, 

10,000,0001. instead of 5,000,0001. in Ireland, and that 

10,000,0001. would not he counted at all in the measure 
ef Ireland’s capacity? — But every other part of the 
United Kingdom might use the same argument. 

10.465. But every other part of the United Kingdom 
has its taxation imposed by its own representatives ? — I 
do not see that the position is different in Scotland to 
what it is in Ireland. 

10.466. We are taking Great Britain and Ireland ? — 
Take, then, the southern part of England. 

.10,467. There is no differential expenditure in 
different parts of England? — No, because it is impos- 
sible to separate it. 

10,468. Therefore, you see that exception does not 
arise. Great Britain, as a whole, controls, by her 
representatives, the local, as well as the Imperial expen- 
cbt.ue. She has that protection which Ireland has not. 
What protection do you suggest for Ireland in con- 
nexion with your scheme, if only her contribution to 
imperial expenditure is counted as the test of resources 
ana an unlimited expenditure in the hands of the 
m penal Government is to be treated from the point of 
view of resources as if not paid at all ? — I should say 
Pail' ® safe S ua) -'d is the justice of the Imperial 


j ^ re ^ e ’ ^ or sa ^ e that speculative 
c . ,ola ’ spending on the constitution of, future Parlia- 
meutS’ to give up the protection afforded by the Act of 
oiiiOD f—i did not suggest it should be given up. 


10.470. Unquestionably under the Act of Union, Sir E. IF. 

Ireland contributes according to her resources, subject n jcc.B n ‘ 
to such exemptions or abatements as circumstances may — ' 
require, to the common expenditure of the United 14 Nov - 18 95 - 
Kingdom? — Yes. Relation 

10.471. Your suggestion is that her revenue should be expenditure 
broken up into two parts ; that as to the greater part of and taxation 
it the expenditure in Ireland should not be counted at in Irelaild - 
all, but treated as if she had never paid it, and that the of 
measure of her contribution should be the smaller sum, position of 
the balance contributed towards what are called Imperial Ireland 
purposes. Is that a reasonable policy, or one that can uni er ' ) 
attach itself to the idea of a United Kingdom ? — I am 

afraid I do not see anything unreasonable in it. 

10.472. You raise a revenue of nearly 7,000,000?. in 
Ireland. Ireland is entitled to have the whole of that 
revenue measured by her resources, and contribute the 
whole to a common fund. You say no? — No, I do not 
say “ no.” 

10.473. You say “ no ” in this sense. You say “ No, 

“ we will not measure it by the 7,000,000?. contributed 
“ to a common fund, we will ignore the 5,000,000?. 

“ expended in Ireland and measure your resources by 
“ a sum of 2,000,010?., the balance of your revenue, 

“ which you contribute to purposes which we. the 
“ Treasury, are pleased to call Imperial ” ? — Yep • that 
is my view. 

10.474. I will refer you to the language of the Act. 

The English language, copious as it is, can afford no terms 
more exact and precise than those of the Act of Union, 

“ all future expense ” and “ the common expenditure of 
the United Kingdom.” I stand on that Act and claim 
under that Act protection for Ireland, and I ask you 
whether your suggestion 's not directly contrary to it ? — 

No ; Ido not think it is directly contrary to it, because 
the circumstances have so completely changed. 

10.475. They have not changed in any essential 
respect or in any matter of principle ? — I venture to 
think they have enormously changed. 

10.476. The kingdom is still a United Kingdom, is it 
not ?— Yes, but see what the expenditure was in Ireland 
a hundred years ago, and what it is now. There was no 
education, no police, the Civil Government charges 
were very small, and all that, as I understand you, is 
not to be taken into account at all. 

10.477. I say that expenditure has been made by the 
Imperial Government in discharge of its duty, which is 
without regard|to the revenue accruing from any part of 
the kingdom to spend in any part of the kingdom wliafc 
that part requires. That was the idea urged by 
Lord Castlereagh in asking the Irish Parliament to 
accept the Act of Union ? — That, of course, is one view 
to take. I venture to take a different one ; it is not for 
me to determine whether your view or mine is the 
correct view. 

10.478. The law of the realm is, that Ireland should 
contribute according to her resources to the common 
expenditure. The common expenditure in the Act of 
Union is the whole of the expenditure of the United 
Kingdom ? — Yes ; but then there was practically no 
local expenditure. 

10.479. There was a good deal indeed? — In Great 
Britain as well as in Ireland it was very small compared 
to what it is now. 

10.480. But if the growth of expenditure, in your 
opinion, establishes any new relation, your theory can 
only be enforced by a repeal of those provisions of the 
Act of Union ? — That may be so. I have only con- 
sidered what appears to me to be the best test whereby 
you can measure whether Ireland is of is not being 
over-charged by the Imperial Parliament. 

10.481. I say that it is no measure at all, because with 
regard to the greater portion of the revenue you decline 
to apply any test ? — Then we must agree to differ, I am 
afraid. 

10.482. You have to admit that your theory only 
regards 2,000,000?. of revenue, have you not? — That 
seems to me to be fair, in considering whether Ireland 
is overcharged. 

10.483. But surely the whole of Ireland’s taxable 
surplus might disappear under your system. She has 

10,000,000?. a year taxable surplus, we will say ; the 
Imperial Parliament might take away the whole of it 
and expend it in Ireland for purposes useless, or 
purposes worse than useless ? — That might be so. 
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10.484. And she would have no protection whatever if 
your principle were accepted? — She has the protection 
of the Imperial Parliament. 

10.485. But she has no security ?— No, nor has 
Scotland, nor has England. 

I, 10,486. We are taking Great Britain and Ireland as 
uni ts ? — Nor has Great Britain then. 

10.487. Ireland has security in this Act?— She has. 

10.488. Bo you think we ought to abandon it ?— I do 
not suggest the abandonment of it. 

10 489. Perhaps we had better look for a moment or 
two 'at the expenditure; the phrase you have used, 
“relief by expenditure,” is a somewhat questionable 
phrase ? — I am afraid it is, but I really did not know 
what else to use.. 

10.490. It is relieving people with their own money, is 
it not ? — No doubt. 

10.491. It appears to admit, however, that the taxation 
is excessive ?— Yes. I do not deny that. 


10,502. Very much larger •?— Considerably larger ; and Sir r. «•, 
as a similar process could not take place in Ireland, a "“»«««• 
sum of 40,000k wa3 handed over, which was reckoned 
to be the amount by which Great Britain has gained by u Nov.usj. 
the charge. ReiatioiT 


10.492. But I hardly follow youwhen you say as a reason 
for examining the expenditure that the expenditure 
in Ireland may be held to be “ value received.’ Is it 
not the view that there is value received for all taxation . 

Yes I presume that may be said to be so, but not so 

directly as in the case of expenditure incurred upon the 
particular locality. 

10.493. Would not that depend somewhat on whether 
the expenditure was incurred with the approval of the 
country ?— Yes ; I admit that ; but I am not aware, with 
the exception of one item, which I admit is a very 
material item, that any expenditure in Ireland is objected 


10 494. At any rate you are aware that Ireland has no 
means of making the test of her approval effectual with 
regard to any expenditure ? — I do not think she is less 
able to do 'so than, any other parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

10,495. The other parts— there are only two parts 
under consideration— has six-sevenths of the House of 
Commons, and Ireland has one-seventli. In this expendi- 
ture your classification is a Treasury classification simply ? 
—Yes. Mr Goscheu was the original authority for it, and 
it has been carefully considered since. I do net mean to 
say that exception may not be taken to the classification 
in certain respects ; the line between Imperial and local 
expenditure is difficult to draw. 

10 496 ' I shall not dwell upon it very long, because 
my view is, that under the Act of Union we are en- 
titled to regard the whole expenditure as common 
expenditure of the United Kingdom. You have put 
down “ Irish charges ” at 5,600,000!. The miscellaneous 
local charges met out of local taxation represent a 
portion of the Imperial Revenue redistributed in about 
the proportion in which it has been raised ?— So far as 
Ireland is concerned, it has been redistributed rather 
more favourably than a strict regard to proportion 
would justify. 

10,497. Would not that bo an expenditure of a 
strictly Imperial character ?— It is classified as local 
expenditure. 

10 498. But it is a uniform Imperial grant all over the 
kingdom, is it not ?— It was intended to relieve the 
charges on rates in Ireland. 

10 499. But being returned to Ireland in about the 
same proportion as she yielded it, there is no particular 
difference, is there ?-No, it is taking it from one 
pocket and putting it in another. 

10 500. I have often heard, so often that I cannot 
foro-et it, that Ireland in this matter of local taxation 
revenue has been treated justly and generously and 
sympathetically, and so forth. No doubt, according to 
the Treasury calculation, she contributes a quarter of a 
million and gets 320,000!., so that there would appear to 
be an advantage of 70,0001. ? — I think those are the 
figures. 

10 501 But is it not the fact that whilst the licence 
duties were given to Great Britain, they were not 
given to Ireland?— No, but what happened m Great 
Britain was this— that a certain amount of expenditure 
was withdrawn from the Votes, and in place of it the 
licences were handed over to local authorities. Great 
Britain by that change got an advantage, that is to say 
that the proceeds from the licences were s^ewhat larger 
than the grants formerly on the Votes of Parliament. 


course, is one of the disadvantages of the Imperial /nS 
system, but the existence of that disadvantage is no 111 Ireland, 
reason why Ireland should not have received a corns- Local 
ponding benefit?— The sum of 40,000!. was supposed 
to, and I believe it did, represent the proportion to 
which Ireland would have been entitled had she received 
the same benefit as Scotland and England did. 

10.504. I have often asked in the House for the 
foundation of that assumption, but I have never got it ? 

—I think I can show you how the calculation was 
arrived at. 

10.505. The licences in Ireland are 200,000!. a year? 

—Yes. 

10.506. The benefit she receives is only 40,000!. ?— 

But there was nothing taken off the votes in Ireland, 
while large grants in aid were taken off the votes in 
Great Britain. 

10.507. That introduces another element ; it does not 
treat the local taxation grants alone ?— No, I do not think 
so ; for, while in Great Britain large votes were with- 
drawn from Parliament and revenue was handed over to 
local authorities instead, in Ireland, though there was a 
certain amount of revenue handed over to local authorities 
there in the shape of 40,000!., there was no withdrawal 
of grants. 

10.508. You come back again to the old question, you 
see, that Ireland receives more than her share of Im- 
perial expenditure ; but you are not able to show, are 
you, that the local taxation grants are administered in 
a generous manner to Ireland ? — I certainly think that 
Ireland was treated generously with regard to local taxa- 
tion arrangements. 

10.509. She is said to have got 40,000!. a year as an 
Exchequer contribution, has she not ? — Yes. 

10.510. But you have locked it up as a guarantee?— 

For the moment, but it will come out again now'. 

10.511. If you call five years a moment, yes. Really 
upon this local taxation question I may be pardoned for 
saying I see no generosity. Now you call the collection 
of taxes a local charge, do you not?— Yes. I think it 
is a moot question whether it ought to be an Imperial 
charge or a local charge. 

10.512. Nearly a hundred years ago, when the collec- 
tion of taxes was a much higher charge in Ireland than 
Gr$at Britain relatively, it was admitted to be an Im- 
perial charge and was so treated?— And it was . so 
treated if I remember rightly in the Home Rule Bill of 
1893. 

10,513- Take the Post Office ; is that an Imperial 
service ?— I think, as I have already said, that it is a 
moot point whether that ought to be an Imperial charge. 

I should be quite prepared to regard the whole as an 
Imperial charge. 

10.514. (Lord Fairer.) Those charges, I think, are not 
high in Ireland, are they, as compared with the United 
Kingdom ?— I do not th ink they are higher. 

10.515. With regard to the Post Office ?— The Post PwtOfc 
Office is, I think, rather high, but not the Customs and 
Inland Revenue. 

10.516. (Mr. Sexton.) It is in the same relation as the 
revenue, 1 to 11 ? — Yes. 

10.517. You charge Ireland for the Lord Lieutenant, 
do you not ?— Yes. It was not so charged in the Rome 
Rule BiU. 

10.518. As well as for a contribution to the Crown. Is 
any other part of the British Empire charged both lor 
the representative of the Crown and for the Crown 
itself ?— No, I think that is one of (what I may call) tue 
moot items ; and it is only a small item in five and a 
half millions; indeed it was treated as an lmpena* 
charge in the Home Rule Bill. 

10.519. Then take 21,000!. for the Queen’s Colleges, 
and 1,000,000!. for primary education ?— I am afraid i 
am not well acquainted with that class of expenditur . 

10.520. Is it not the fact that that expenditure lias 
been incurred in Ireland for purposes strictly 


Imperial policy— that these two systems w— - - 

disapproved of by the great bulk of the people of 
country ?— That may be so, and I dare say it is.so ; 
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J am not sufficiently acquainted with tlie subject of 
Irish education to be able to express an opinion which 
would be worth anything. 

10 521. If the Queen’s Colleges are not acceptable to 
the people of Ireland, as being secular in their con- 
stitution, and if the primary system is not acceptable, 

’ because of hindrance to religious teaching, because of 
excluding the language, literature, and history of the 
country, and because of the omission of such practical 
instruction as would be most useful in the future lives of 
the children, do not such facts indicate that expenditure 
on education has been incurred to satisfy Imperial ideas 
without regard to Irish opinion ?— Possibly that may 
be so. but T have never heard any suggestion made 
that the charge for primary education in Ireland, despite 
of certain defects there may be in the system, should be 
reduced. 

10,522. But that the Imperial system is imposed upon 
the people of Ireland without regard to their opinion ? 
—I am, as I have already said, imperfectly acquainted 
with the educational system in Ireland, as also with 
the views entertained by Irishmen on the question. 

10 523. If that were so, would it not be an expendi- 
ture of an Imperial character ? — I think that is open to 
argument. 

10.524. I suggest to you that the two main character- 
istics of the expenditure in Ireland, incurred by the 
Imperial Government to satisfy its own ideas are these : 
firstly, that it is far more expensive than it need be. be- 
cause of the tendency in the scale of expenses in the local 
government, when Imperially administered, to approxi- 
mate to the scale of Imperial expense P— That may well 
be so. 

10.525. That is to say, you pay in Ireland as much as 
if you were in Great Britain ?— I think thatis quite true. 

10.526. And, secondly, that the administration is 
rendered -far more costly by reason of being an admini- 
stration from the outside, which, for that reason, is less 
acceptable, than it would be if it were domestic ? — I 
think there is a great deal in that, too. 

10.527. And, so far as these characteristics operate to 
inflate the cost, they would appear to entail expenses of 
an Imperial character, as distinguised from what they 
would be if the Government of Ireland were what the 
Government of England is ; that is to say, dependent on 
domestic opinion P — To some extent there may, I admit, 
be an Imperial character about these expenses. 

10.528. Also with regard to the Chief Secretary and 
the police, the Chief Secretary is an Imperial officer 
whose function it is to effectuate Imperial control over 
local life in Ireland ; that is hardly a local charge, is it ; 
that is a charge of a strictly Imperial character, is it 
notP — So far as the expenses are incurred in this 
country, I think that is so; but I do not think one 
could say so, so far as the administrative expenses in 
Ireland are concerned. 


10.530. And that you can only charge as much as 
would be incurred if the establishment were on the 
same relative scale as in Great Britain ? — Yes. 

10.531. It would seem, then, that a very great propor- 
tion of this Irish expenditure cannot be considered 
local ? — I have excepted the very important item of. the 
police ; the other charges, to which a partially Imperial 
character may attach, would not amount, I think, to 
any very appreciable sum, even if one made up the 
account in the most liberal sense, and gave Ireland the 
benefit of all the doubt. 

10.532. I think under one or other of the two heads 
which you have admitted to be matenal almost every 
item of Irish expenditure would come in for review and 
considerable reduction. Take, for instance, the cost of 
the Local Government Board in Ireland, which is 
134,0001., and in Gieat Britain 166.Q00Z., the population 
being 1 to 8, the cost is as 4 to 5 ; Board of Public Works 
' n , Ireland, "3, 0001. , in England 51,00Ul., population 
1 to 8, cost 2 to 3 ; law charges in Ireland, 59,0001., in 
England, 94,0001.. more than half, the population being 
1 to 8 • the Superior Court in Ireland, 113,0001.. in 
England, 325.0001., one-third, the population being 1 to 
8; prisons in Ireland, 119,0001., England, (307.0001., 1 to 5, 

, . Population being 1 to 8 ; docs it not appear quite 
plain that the whole scale of expenditure in Ireland is 
vastly increased by the tendency of Imperial adminis- 
tratiou to be expensive?— I think there is a great deal 
in that, as I have already said, 


10.533. Further, the classification in these returns seems 

to me to rest upon the obvious fallacy that, there is any k.C.B. ' 
parity of benefit between Ireland and Great Britain in ~ 

regard to what you call Imperial expenditure ?— Are 14 * ■ 

you now speaking of the local charges. imperial ^ 

10.534. No, Imperial. Is there any parity of benefit, how much ' 
in your opinion, between Ireland and Great Britain in 

regard to what you call Imperial expenses ? — I will not 
say parity of benefit— not as one to one— but a propor- 
tionate benefit. I do not like to determine the propor- 
tion. 

10.535. In proportion to their resources ? — Well, 
perhaps in proportion to their resources. 

10.536. What benefit has Ireland ever derived from 
the accumulation of the National Debt ? — Ireland in- 
curred an enormous debt on her own account, and that 
debt now forms part cf the Imperial Debt. 

10.537. For what reason did she incur it. It was 
charged to her during the sixteen years following the 
Union ?— Yes. 

10.538. For what reason ? — Under the Treaty of 
Union. 

10.539. But for what purposes was it expended?— 

The larger proportion of it owing to the war between 
the United Kingdom and France, no doubt. 

10.540. Was that an Irish war ?— No, not an Irish war ; 
but Deland was very deeply concerned in it. 

10.541. It was a British war with France, was it not ? 

—No doubt ; but I should say that Deland’s safety was 
quite as much at stake as that of Great Britain. 

10.542. Her safety ?— Yes. 

10.543. Was it of more interest to Great Britain to 
hold Deland as a territory of Great Britain than of 
Ireland to be held as a territory of Great Britain ?— I 
should have thought it was quite as much to the interest 
of Ireland to have been defended at that time as it was 
to the interest of Great Britain. Deland was the spot 
upon which France had fixed her eye for invasion. 

10.544. But judging it by results, Ireland is now taxed 
to double the proportion of her income and several times 
the proportion of her residue. She has to take all her laws 
from an assembly where her members are one-seventh 
of the whole. If a desirable measure passes there 
occasionally, there is another assembly to reject it ; she 
has no British capital, and her resources have gone on 
diminishing — all which appears to be the result of the 
Union. Now is it so self-evident that if Ireland had 
become independent, or had become connected with 
another power ;we are engaged here in looking at prac- 
tical interests), she, would have been any worse oli' 
than she is at the present time. I mean where does the 
practical benefit appear ?— I venture to think that so 
hypothetical a point is rather going beyond the scope 
of this inquiry. I do not think I should be asked to 
to give any direct answer to that question. 

10.545. The debt was incurred, so far as . the charge 
against Deland was concerned, for the purpose of 
defending Ireland, first as a territory attached to the 
Crown of Great Britain, afterwards as a part of the 
United Kingdom, against France R — Yes. 

10.546. Was not that at least as much a British as an 
Irish object ? — Certainly, I admit it was. 

10.547. Suppose France had invaded Ireland in force, 
would Ireland have been expected to undertake the 
charge of resistance ? — Not wholly so ; Great Britain 
would undoubtedly, I presume, have come to her rescue. 

10.548. Ireland in such a case, could only have con- 
tributed in a very minute proportion ? — These, I venture 
to think-, are rather hypothetical questions. 

10.549. To test tbs principle, if Ireland had been 
taken by France because her poverty rendered her 
unable to make resistance, would not Great Britain 
have spent her last shilling in winning Deland back ? 

— I presume so ; certainly. 

10.550. It appears then that the dominant interest 
was that of Great Britain ? — Yes ; I admit that. 

10.551. It does not appear then that a debt incurred 
in defending Ireland, as an exposed part of the British 
territory, could be in any measure reckoned as an Irish 
matter merely ? — No. 

10.552. Then I should think that as the Only benefit 
Ireland has derived from a National Debt is the benefit 
of being held as a territory of Great Britain, with the 
results which we have stated, the advantages are at any 
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Hnmi/tnn, Ireland does contribute towards the debt is not a very 
K.CJi. large one now. 

14 Nov. i8 9o. 10,553. You know my position is that you cannot 

Imperial measure it in that way ?— Yes, I am aware of that, 
expenditure, 

how much 10,554. I pass now from the debt. You have said if 
Ireland. 0 Ireland ceased to exist to-morrow you would not spend 
a shilling less upon the army or upon the navy ; is 
not that so? — I think that is very possible, but of 
course that is very hypothetical again I doubt if we 
should reduce our army or navy. 

10.555. These charges, then, are incurred without 
reference to Ireland, and would not diminish if Ireland 
ceased to exist, or to be a member of the kingdom ? — 
Possibly so. 

10.556. You class certain charges as Irish, because 
they would not be incurred if Ireland were not in 
question ? — Yes. 

10.557. In all these questions of revenue and expendi- 
ture the term “ Imperial ” is composed of two factors 
only, British and Irish, because the whole revenue is 
raised in those two countries P — No doubt. 

10.558. If you take away the Irish, only British 
remains. Your position is, that certain charges are 
Irish, because they would not be incurred if Ireland 
were not in question ; certain other charges would be 
incurred if it were not in question. What I submit to 
you is, all these other charges which you classify as 
Imperial, are substantially and in reality British? — 
They may be more British than Irish, but surely 
Ireland has a distinct interest in them. 

10.559. It is very difficult to measure, is it not? — 
That may be so. 

10.560. We know that Great Britain is a power 
which has territory in every part of the globe, capital 
invested abroad, great industrial enterprises every- 
where, and that the freedom of the seas is essential to 
her existence ? — No doubt. 

10.561. She requires every man of her army and navy 
for the protection of British interests in every part of 
the globe ?— Yes. 

10.562. Ireland, on the other hand, is a country with 
purely domestic interests ? — But if Ireland were an 
independent country, I take it she would certainly 
have to keep up as large an army or navy as, say, a 
country like Norway or Sweden. 

10.563. I think Norway and Sweden are tolerably fair 
parallels, although Norway has one of the largest 
mercantile marines in Europe, and therefore has need 
for a navy which Ireland would' not have ? — If inde- 
pendence were to bring prosperity to Ireland, I should 
have thought that improved mercantile marine business 
might be one of the ways in which Ireland’s prosperity 
would show itself. 

10.564. That is speculation, is it not? — The whole of 
this is speculation. 

10.565. I am taking the present situation. Are you 
aware that the army and navy of Sweden taken together 
cost about the same amount as the Irish police ? — I am 
afraid I have not the details of Swedish expenditure, but 
I have the total, and I see it is about 6,000,000?. in all. 

10.566. What is ? — The expenditure of Sweden. 

10.567. The whole expenditure P — Yes. 

10.568. The army and navy cost about a million and a 
half ? — That may be so. 

10.569. A million and a half is enough for the army 
and navy in Sweden, with a mercantile marine only 
second to that of Great Britain ; is not that so ? — I 
daresay it is. 

10.570. Do you not think that much less expenditure 
might suffice for Ireland ? — Yes, but I reckon that Ireland 
barely pays as much as a million and a half now. 

10.571. But if she were independent, a very moderate 
sum would be sufficient ? — Very possibly. 

10.572. Then Norway, a country of large territory and 
with powerful neighbours and a very extensive marine, 
expends on her army and navy together two-thirds of a 
million ? — Yes. 

10.573. So that you see the two examples set by 
yourself are examples in favour of the view that the 
expenditure of Ireland upon these charges, now called 
Imperial, might bp very moderate indeed? — I think 
they would he yery small, no doubt, but I do not know 


that they would be smaller than what she contributes 
now. I should doubt it. 8 f£g£. 

10.574. I have not been able to discover in what 
respect Ireland as an agricultural and pastoral com- 14N ®v.is»s. 
munity, having no external relations, raising L e r crops Impn 7 ? 
and cattle, selling them and importing cheap food to be *ThiL 
consumed, can be held to be concerned in the great & r""' 1 ' 
benefit which a world-embracing community like Ireland! 0 
Great Britain derives from a powerful army and navy ? 

— No doubt. But my point is she contributes a very 
small proportion of the vast expenditure on the armv 
and navy. I am not saying whether it is the right 
proportion or not. 

10.575. According to your new test she contributes to 
the full extent of her resources, does she not ?— That 
may be so ; but it is a very small amount, and I cannot 
conceive of her being able to get on with less if she 
were an independent State. * 

10.576. But is it fair, as between a country whose 
income is not affected by the existence and operation of 
an army and navy and a country whose income is very 
largely affected by it, that they should contribute to 
the cost of these great institutions in proportion to their 
resources, the one being so slightly affected and the 
other so much ? — I think that is a plea which may fairly 
be urged. 

10.577. Upon the whole, I should be disposed to say 
with regard to these returns that under the Act of 
Union you cannot make such a classification at all ; and 
that, if you do make a classification, the Irish expendi- 
ture, after deducting the collection of taxes and the 
Post Office, and making due allowance for the increased 
cost owing to Imperial administration, would fall to 
about half the present charge ; and instead of classifying 
the other expenditure is Imperial and British, it is in 
substance British as a whole. Do you understand that 
view ? — Yes. 

10.578. You have divided the time which has elapsed 
since the Union into five periods, have you not, and you 
have considered each separately ? — Yes. 

10.579. You say with regard to the period of the Firaroai 

Grattan Parliament that nothing unfair is seriously hfaiorv'j 
alleged against the Imperial Government ?— Yes. period 

10.580. And you have said already that there was an nsaami 
understanding that Ireland should pay all the expendi- ^ nion ' 
ture incurred in Ireland ? — I understood that that was 

the arrangement in force during Grattan’s Parliament. 

10.581. "VVhat is the evidence of that understanding ? 

— Merely the facts, I think. 

10. 582. When you say that there was an understanding, 
of course one takes you to mean that there was some- 
thing beyond and behind the fact of payment? — No; 
nothing beyond the fact that one knows that at different 
times an endeavour was made to get some more specific 
contribution towards Imperial expenditure from Ireland. 

During the period of Grattan’s Parliament there were 
one or two efforts made to get a more specific contribu- 
tion towards Imperial expenditure ; and I should infer 
from that, that as regards expenditure incurred in Ire- 
land, it was admitted to be chargeable upon Ireland. 

10.583. In the Constitution of 1782 as established in 
Ireland there was no attempt to alter the arrangement 
as to contribution founded on the Irish Act of 1769 ?— 

No. 

10.584. The system then was, that Ireland should 
contribute 3,000 men to the foreign service of Great 
Britain P — Yes. 

10.585. About 100,000?. a year? — Yes. 

10.586. That was a moderate sum compared with the 
actual expenditure in subsequent years? — No doubt it 

10.587. And the Constitution of 1782, by not taking 
note oi the matter appeared to recognise that sum as 
sufficient? — I imagine so. 

10.588. There was also a moderate grant for the navy 
before the close of the American war, I think about 
50,000?. ? — Yes, I think so. 

10.589. Then Mr. Pitt, in connexion with commercial 
propositions, did suggest a contribution for military 
purposes ? — That is so. 

10.590. And it was ultimately agreed between the 
Irish Parliament and Mr. Pitt, that whenever the 
hereditary revenue of the Crown, that is, the customs, 
the hearth tax, and the inland excise, exceeded 650,000?. 
a year, and when thero was no deficit on the year, 
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that the surplus should go to the military uses of Great 
Britain ? — Yes. 

10 591- (Sir Devoid Barlour.) Was that actually 
carried out or merely proposed P— It was agreed to by 
Ireland, but the proposals as a whole met with so much 
opposition in Great Britain, and were so altered by the 
British Parliament, that the arrangement fell through. 

10 592. The commercial propositions were not re- 
jected, were they?— It was those propositions which 
raised so much opposition to Great Britain, 

10 593 {Chairman.) The commercial propositions 
broke down the whole thing, did they not P— No doubt. 

10 594 (Mr. Sexton.) So far as we can learn, every- 
body agreed that the surplus of the hereditary revenue, 
over 650,0002., providing there was no deficit on the 
year, would be a reasonable contribution ?— Yes. 

10 595. That was very moderate, too, was it not, as 
compared with subsequent burdens ?— No doubt. 

10 596. I venture to submit to you that the Act of 
1769’ providing 3,000 men, and the Act of 1793, 5,000 
men,’ and the propositions made by Pitt, and accepted 
by Grattan, all show the view which then prevailed, and 
what we might call the understanding as to what 
Ireland might fairly bear?— Yes, I tnink that may be 
said to be the case. 

10 597. You, however, remark, in your memorandum, 
that 'the expenditure put upon Ireland was expenditure 
on account of the war. It was expenditure, you say, 
incurred in defence of Ireland herself ; and the cost of 
repressing the rebellion was a charge which naturally 
and properly fell upon her. Byiwhom was all this cost 
incurred ?-So far as the war was concerned the expen- 
diture may be said to have been incurred by Great 
Britain; so far as the rebellion was concerned, I 
suppose it was incurred by Ireland herself. 

10 598. You are aware of the peculiar defect in the 
Constitution of 1782 that the Irish Ministers were not 
responsible to the Irish House ? — I am. 

10.599. Lord Castlereagh, and others, though called 
Irish Ministers, were really agents of the British 
Government, appointed by them and acting in concert 
with them ; they were not responsible to the Irish 
House of Commons ? — No doubt. 

10.600. They held their offices without regard to adverse 
votes, and lived tranquilly through general elections ?— 


10.601. Holding their offices all the time ?— Yes. 

10.602. Therefore all this expenditure that was in- 
curred in Ireland in the pre-Union period was expenditure 
dictated by the British Government who had control of 
the arrnv and sent the troops to Ireland, and the 
accounts" were made up by the Irish Ministers, who 
were not responsible to the Irish House. The 
expenditure, as you have said, was for the defence of 
Ireland as territory of the British Crown, as being an 
exposed and vulnerable part of such territory, and 
therefore requiring special defence ? — Yes. 

10.603. Do you think it was equitable to charge the 
whole of that expenditure, simply because it was 
incurred in Ireland, upon the Irish purse ? — I think ic 
was incurred in Ireland, in order to defend Ireland. 
Ireland might have been a conquered country if it had 
not been fer this large expenditure incurred in Ireland 
to protect her. It is very difficult at this distance of 
time to come to any definite conclusion, but I am not 
aware that there was any strong feeling expressed in or 
outside the House of Commons in Ireland that this was 
an unfair expenditure to have charged upon her ; at 
least, I have never come across any remonstrances on 
the part of the Irish Government. 

10.604. Were there not continual remonstrances 
against the increase of taxation and debt? — That may 
be so. 

10.605. And the Viceroy and Ministers acknowledged 
that extreme exertions were made ? — Yes. 

10.606. Was not this heavy expenditure in Ireland 
incurred, not merely to protect Ireland, but because it 
would have been extremely inconvenient and hazardous 
for Great Britain herself to have allowed France to have 
a footing in Ireland ? — Probably so. 

10.607. Then, was it equitable to charge the whole 
of the expenditure upon guarding that exposed and 
vulnerable territory, upon the Irish purse? — But, it 
must be remembered that Ireland contributed practically 
nothing at that time to the expenditure incurred outside 
her own shores, That was ft material consideration. 


Supposing that she had been contributing to the common 
purse at this time, and had been made to incur this k.C.JI. ' 
vast expenditure in defence of herself, I should have - 

said that it was unfair ; but I do not know that it was 14 
unfair, seeing that she was exempted from making Financial 
anything but a nominal contribution to the warlike j^toryof 
expenditure outside her own shores. period 

10.608. Is there anything in principle to show, that, 1782 and 
as special expenditure for the interest of Great Britain Union, 
was required in Ireland, because of its being exposed 
territory, where therefore the heavy part of the expendi- 
ture was necessary, Ireland should pay the whole of 

it?— Great Britain, no doubt, had a very great interest 
in protecting Ireland ; but, when I made the remark 
alluded to, I think I made it from an impression that 
Ireland did accept the expenditure. I do not know 
that she greatly remonstrated ; on the contrary, she 
was most generous I should have said in the money 
contribution she made at that time. Some passages 
that I quoted in my original memorandum testified that 
she showed a very liberal spirit in coming to the aid 
of the British Government. 

10.609. The Irish Parliament was in the difficult 
position that the British Government dictated the 
expenditure of the Irish Ministers, who were not 
responsible to the Irish Parliament, but who made up 
the bills and called for payment. What would have 
been the position in Ireland, especially when martial 
law prevailed, if they had refused supplies to the army ? 

— I admit the position would have been a very difficult 
one. 


10.610. The fact that they were paid proves nothing ? 
— That may be so. 

10.611. As to the Rebellion, Sir David Barbour asked 
some questions suggesting that your estimate is not to 
be relied upon? — Please understand that it was only 
intended to represent the best I could make. I had so 
little to go upon as regards separating the expenditure. 

10.612. I think you devised an excellent system?— I 
took the best I could. 

10 613 First, you took the average ordinary annual 
military expenditure up to the year in which the 
French War broke out? — Yes. 

10,614. Then you found how much was expended in 
addition after the outbreak of the war, and attributed 
that to the war ? — Yes. 


10 615. And then you attributed the further increase 
from 1798 to the rebellion ?— Yes ; it may have been 
a wrong principle, but it was the best I could adopt. 

10,616. The whole cost of suppressing the Rebellion 
was also cast upon Ireland ?— Yes. 

10 617. Have you, in your study of the period, met 
with’anv evidence that the Rebellion was fomented by 
intrigues, or provoked by cruelties of the troops inflicted 
upon the people ?— I have seen it stated so in history. 

10,618, If that were so— if the Rebellion, from political 
reasons, was*fomented to promote the scheme of. Union, 
would it not have been a great additional injustice to 
charge the cost of suppressing it upon the people of 
Ireland ?— Yes, if the assumption were correct. 


10,619. After the Rebellion was suppressed (and that 
only took a few months), in 179S, have you observed that 
not only was the military force in the country main- 
tained, but it was increased in the two years that elapsed 
between the closing of the Rebellion and the passing of 
the Act ? — Yes, I am aware of that. 


10.620. So that a larger force was kept for the purpose 
if suppressing manifestations of opinion against the 
Bill than was found necessary for suppressing the 
Rebellion ? — I have always regarded that this increased 
military expenditure was incurred in order to avert a 
renewed outbreak of the Rebellion ; and that is what I 
had in my mind. 

10.621. Has your reading suggested to you that there 
were any indications of a possible renewal of the Re- 
bellion ? — I should have thought that the country was 
so disturbed that a recrudescence of an outbreak was 


10,622. But are you aware whether, during the two 
years when the project of the Umou was on loot the 
principal use of the soldiery was to prevent meetings 
against the Bill?— Iam aware that there was a great 
deal done in that way. 
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10.623. For instance, when the high sheriffs con- 
vened public meetings, they were dispersed by force ? 
— I believe so. 

10.624. It was a strong measure, was it not, to charge 
the whole cost of that establishment upon a country 
which had to submit unwillingly ? —I think it was so 
perhaps for the last year. 

10.625. During the passage of the Bill, that is to say ? 
— Yes. 


10,626. As unjust as to charge the I,250,000Z. that 
was paid for the 85 votes that carried the Bill — paid to 
the patrons of borough seats contingent upon the passing 
of the Bill P — I am afraid that is a head of expenditure 
that cannot be defended. 


10.627. Taking the expenditure as a whole, what was 
the effect of it in Ireland ; it raised the taxation from less 
than 1,000,000/. to 2,500,000/. ; it raised the expenditure 
from 1,000,000/. to about 5,000,000/. or 6,000,000/., 
and it saddled Ireland, in seven years, with a debt of 
26,000,000/. sterling ; charging upon her the whole cost 
of the defence against France ; charging upon her the 
whole cost of suppressing this fomented Rebellion ; and 
charging upon her the whole cost of maintaining an 
army of occupation to suppress opinion during two 
years up to the passing of the Bill, a debt of 26,000,000Z., 
in addition to an extraordinary increase of taxation, 
from 1,000,000/. to 2,500,000/. in the year. Was not 
that a severe experience to pass through, and one that 
entitles people to hold it in memory, and to have a 
strong opinion of it ? — I can quite believe that. 

10.628. Now this expenditure, so created, was useful, 
was it not, in promoting the project of Union ? — That 
would be so to a certain extent, no doubt. 

10.629. It created those apprehensions of bankruptcy 
and ruin to which Lord Clare, sincerely or not, gave 
expression in his speech. The Union being carried, or 
being secured, the next object was, I believe, to secure 
indiscriminate taxation ? — I think that appears to have 
been the case. 

Act. of 10,630. And with a view to secure indiscriminate 

Un i'hU5 taxation, as it could not be enacted at the moment, 
mfingpro- owing to the debts, the next object was to establish such 
portions or proportions as would be likely to facilitate indiserimi- 
tSoii' ibu ’ na ^ e taxation ’ — I <1° not think that you can find any 
real trace of that, I confess. I think that there was a 
wish among the framers of the Union that it should be 
the fairest arrangement that could be made. Whether 
they were mistaken or not is another thing, but I do not 
think that in the arrangement that they made at the 
time of the Union there is any evidence to show that 
they tried to lead up to an indiscriminate system of 
taxation, by pressing down Ireland with an extra load of 
weight, and thus to bring the respective debts into the 
proportion of 15 to 2. - 

10.631. Did they ever submit their data or proportions 
to any Committee of either House in Ireland or in 
England f — There were successive Committees. 

10.632. Yes, after the Union, but before the passing 
of the Act did they ever submit the proportions or data 
themselves to any Committee of either Parliament or to 
any Commission P — I think not, and I think exception 
was taken to that at the time. 

10.633. Did they take any evidence of expert 
witnesses P — I have no proof of it. 

10.634. They had no general election when the Bill 
was defeated? — No. 

10.635. They proceeded, without consulting the 
electors, in the next year ? — That was so. 

10.636. Now we often hear of Lord Castlereagh's two 
tests of commerce and consumption— external trade 
and consumption of articles ; but you have examined 
the speeches, and you may agree with me, that the 
real basis was what was called the accustomed propor- 
tion, what Mr. Pitt called the accustomed proportion, 
namely, that Ireland would be asked to contribute in 

the same proportion in which she had contributed ? 

I do not know quite what you mean by the accustomed 
proportion. 

10.637. Mr. Pitt said that Ireland would be asked to 
contribute no more than the accustomed proportion ; 
and Lord Castlereagh said the same — that the intention 
was to ask for no more than the accustomed proportion ? 
— Do you mean the accustomed proportion of revenue ? 

10.638. Future revenue, of course p— I was t hinking 
of expenditure. 


10.639. I am on revenue. Will you turn to Lord E. ir. 
Castlereagh's speech, which you will find at page 487 
Volume I. of the evidence. He professed there to found 

the proportions of 2 to 15 upon the proportions which 14 Nov -18Ss. 
had existed between the expenditures of Great Britain Act~oT~~ 
and Ireland ; and referring to the peace establishment u " ion . 
of Great Britain, in the year preceding the war, he said 
that it amounted to 5,800,000, and that of Ireland to a Pwtionni 
million P — Yes, that is so. fonWbu. 

’ tion. 

10.640. But, in fixing that proportion, he excluded the 

debt charge from the British expenditure, and he also 
excluded the debt charge in taking the seven years 
preceding the Union, and also in taking the year 1799 
alone. Did he not on all occasions exclude the debt 
charge from the British side of the account ? — And 
from the Irish side of the account. 

10.641. Well, I think not ? — I am afraid I have not 
examined these particular figures for some time, and I 
have forgotten how they work out. 

10.642. Was it just to exclude the debt charge from 
the British side P — I think he was justified in doing so 
if he excluded it from the Irish side as well. 

10.643. Remember that Ireland, under the Union, 
became liable, not only in respect of the ordinary 
expenditure of the United Kingdom, but also for the 
proportion of 2 to 15 of all the debt that might be 
incurred after the Union ? — Yes. 

10.644. How, then, could her liability be properly 
estimated if you excluded the debt charge from previous 
expenditure P The different liability of Great Britain 
and L-eland to incur debt was a necessary element to be 
considered in fixing the proportion of future expendi- 
ture, was it not P — Yes. 

10.645. Was not that a fatal defect in his calculations P 
— I am afraid I have not worked out the particular cal- 
dilation referred to. 

10.646. I have worked it out, and I find that it did 
not include the debt charges, and I submit to you that 
any proportion founded upon the exclusion of the debt 
charges could not be a fair proportion for the future, as 
Ireland became liable for the full proportion of all 
future debt ?— I think there is force in that. 

10.647. Again, Lord Castlereagh, whilst he excluded 
the debt charge upon the British side, included upon 
the Irish side the whole cost of the Rebellion and the 
whole cost of the great military establishment in the two 
years after the Rebellion until the passing of the Act of 
Union. Was it just, do you think, in forming a basis 
for permanent charges to include trausitory charges— - 
charges for the Rebellion, which had been suppressed, 
and for the military establishment in connexion with an 
Act which had been passed — to include those as 
forming a basis of the proportion for permanent ex- 
penditure in the future ? — Very likely not ; but his real 
basis was upon what I think the honourable member 
himself said, namely, upon the joint basis of commerce 
and consumption. What Lord Castlereagh adduces here 
in the way of expenditure was, I understand, intended 
to be a sort of contributory test to the fairness of the 
arrangement. 

10.648. I know that the position of Pitt and Lord 
Castlereagh was this, that Ireland should be asked to 
pay no more than her accustomed proportion P — Yes. 

1 0. 649. And the accustomed proportion was calculated 
in the way I have stated, by leaving out the debt 
charge on the British side, and by including heavy 
transitory charges upon the Irish side, and therefore 
it was doubly fallacious, and in both respects unjust to 
Ireland. I venture to suggest that these tests, foreign 
trade and consumption of certain articles (tests unveri- 
fied at the time and unverifiable since], are not the real 
tests, but merely ornaments to the main structure of the 
argument P — That may be so, but I certainly think 
that they must be considered to have formed the main 
basis of the respective proportions. 

10.650. And it would appear, from the considerations 
that I have laid before you, that the proportions, so far 
as they were founded upon expenditure, were not just 
to Ireland ? — That may be so. 

10.651. (Sir David Barbour.) Was it not the case that 
Lord Castlereagh included upon the British side what 
you call the transitory expenditure on account of the 
great war with France? — I have not got the figures 
before me. 

10.652. (Mr. Sexton.) What I submit is that inasmuch 
as Ireland under the Union became liable for all future 
debt, without exception, ip the proportion of 2 to 15, 
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.. ,.,. n rinvHon in which the debts liad been incurred more revenue from one country than the other ?— That Hamilton, 

tnSely iu Gimt Britain and Ireland before the I admit need not be a differential system. “ 

TTrnou should have been considered in measuring the m667. No, an identical system. If you put identical 11 Nov.m bd. 
future liability of Ireland ? — I think there is some force rates upon the two countries upon articles consumed, Effect of . 
in that but I have not examined for some time to the &o you put i ow ra t es upon what is consumed in the mdjsennu- 
^articular figures that Lord Castlereagh quotes with Qne coun try and high rates upon what is consumed in taxation, 
regard to expenditure. the other, you take the burden of the revenue from 

10 653. (Chairman.) And that point, I think, was one country ?— Yes. 
taken by Mr. Grattan P — I do not remember whether 1 10.668 . Moreover, in countries that stand as one to 

was or not. two in population, as Great Britain and Ireland did 

10 654 (Mr Sexton.) Again, I say that the extraordi- therl) jf you levy the taxation by identical taxes upon 
ti n.rv’ announcement made at that time that if there had fc he main articles of consumption, if the consumption 
been no debts there would have been no proportion, tends to be eve n in the. two countries, they may contri- 
w tbdfc indiscriminate taxation would have been at bute in the proportion of one to two P — That would be 


that indiscriminate taxation would have been at bute in the proportion of 


once enacted, justifies doubt of the good faith of the so> if t b e consumption were relatively the same, 
promoters of the scheme ; because if the ability ^was 10 66g Do you not see how that differs from a pro- 
aifregotd that ability id to ostabliah portion of 2 to 15 f-I admit that, 
indiscriminate taxation merely because there was no io,670. But they said that if there were no debt, they 
debt And it would have been still more absurd it the won pj make her do so ; what justice was there in that t 

debt as well as the ability were in the proportion of 2 j canno t interpret what Lord Castlereagh s views 

to 15 ' that would have been an additional reason, were tbe time ; I do not pretend to be able to do so ; 

would’ it not, for the proportion ?— Possibly so. j do not know what was in the mind of the framers of 


ibt as well as the ability were in the proportion of 2 j canll ot interpret what Lord Castlereagh s views 

15 • that would have been an additional reason, were time ; I do not pretend to be able to do so ; 
mid’ it not, for the proportion ?— Possibly so. j do not know what was in the mind of the framers of 

„ . i,i the Treatv of Union- more than what they said them- 

SSmSST--* ~ debt, or if the .elves mA I do not see hew I esn go bellied their 


the- declaration that if there were no cient oi u sue , 

debts had been in the relation of 2 to 15, the taxation own woids. 

would have been indiscriminate?— I think it was clearly 10,671. I pass for a moment to the Act- of, 1816. Changefrom 

the intention of the framers of the Treaty of Union to l8]6 there was no reason, so far as I know, for {’Xte' con- 

have applied indiscriminate taxation at once if they assum i ng that the capacity of Ireland in relation to tribution 
could have done so ; but they found that they were Gl . eat Britain, which was fixed at the Union as 2 to lo, 
precluded from doing so, because the charge for debt in had changed, but the debts which were in a different ta5atio „, 

Breland was relatively smaller than the charge for debt proportion in 1800 were held to have come into the pro- 
in Great Britain. portion of 2 to 15. Can you say why the fact that 

10 656 They found the capacity to be in the pro- the debts had come into the same proportion as the 

L 3 „ : t O That, is so” ability, should have entitled the Imperial Parliament 

portion of 2 to 15. -lhat is so. . . to ionore the ability and to set aside the protection 

10,657. If so why should tliey apply afforded by the ratio of 2 to 15, and to impose in- 
taxation — They were precluded, as 1 unclerstana, discriminate taxa ti 0 n, which in certain contingencies 

from applying indiscriminate taxation because the de . ht possib i y bring Ireland up to the proportion of 

charges did not bear what they considered at the t m ^ fcQ 2 -^yb y was that done ?— Because, as I understand, 


to be an equitable proportion. 


what was found to be impracticable, because it 


10 658 But even if there were no debt charges unfair to Ireland in 1800, was not found to be imprac- 
whatever and if the capacity were so found to be in the ticable in 1816, for the assumed unfairness and injustice 
proportion of 2 to 15, why should there even in that to Ireland had by circumstances disappeared by reason 
case be indiscriminate taxation ?— That was their view 0 f the fact that Ireland's debt had increased in the 

interval so materially tHat it was in the proportion of 2 
10 659. I it your view F_My view i. that, looking at to 15 a, compared with Great Britain's debt. 

Ireland as a part of the United Kingdom , indiscriminate 10,672. But if the power of Ireland to bear the general 

taxation might have been the natural thing to apply ; burden was in relation to that of Great Britain as 2 to 
whether it would have been fair at the time I do not ^5, why should the circumstance that the debt charge 
know. was in the same proportion as that general ability 

10 660 But if the resources were in the proportion of cause the abolition of that general ability scale and the 

2 to 15, would indiscriminate tiustion in that case have assumption that the abihty of Ireland was no^as2 to le 

been fair P— It would not necessarily have been unfair. but as much as that of Great Britain r— I am atiaia 1 

, _. , , T , ~ ., do not follow the argument. 

as by indiscriminate taxation P-That is what he said. m the proportion of 2 to lo P-TJiat is so. 


as by indiscriminate taxation ? — That is what he said. in the proportion o 

10.662. Then he said they could not have indis- 10,674. That wj 

criminate taxation in that sense, because it would be supposed capacity, 

unfair to Ireland whose debt was smaller ? — That is the gyg jj er deb | 

point that I wished to bring out. tion,’came into the 

10.663. And, therefore, he held it would be fair to — Yes. 

find out what her capacity was, and to tax the two 10,676. Why slid 
countries according to that capacity, leaving the debt cam( J j n t 0 the rel 
charge to be met separately ?— Exactly so. a8 i de j^e well-kno 


said to be her capacity? 


. (Mr. Sexton.) I do not understand why, if the «. - -v — o —r—i ~7~ v,, 
’ the proportion of 2 to 15, .ithey the am. 


10.675. Her debt charge, which was lower in propor- 
tion, came into the same relation as her ability, 2 to 15 ? 
—Yes. 

10.676. Why should the fact that that particular charge 
came into the relation of 2 to 15, dispose of and put 
aside the well-known fact that her capacity was only 
as 2 to 15 for general taxes, and render her liable to the 


absence of debt or the existence of debt, no master in ooma i-u '"-"I 2 fair 

what proportion, should have deprived Ireland of her Committees and by people at the time that it was ton. 

iluouLLlew ’ -J.o nut. to mil hv -tn orrr, nnatififlnt.ioil for thf 


v apparently held by successive 


due proportion ; and as to the quotation put to you by 
Sir David Barbour, I wish to show in what a reckless 
and helter-skelter manner Lord Castlereagh applied 
himself to the question. He said, undoubtedly that, 
“ by no system whatever could they be made to eon- 
“ tribute so strictly according to their means as by 


10.677. Can you discover any justification for that 
view ?— I admit that it is a point that may be argued. 

10.678. (Sir David Barbour.) Was not the immediate 
effect of the amalgamation of the exchequers to make 
Ireland liable for less than 2 to 15 ; I do not say the 


“ tribute so strictly according to their means as by Ireland liable or ® ss . ct p_Lw or the 

“ being subject to the same taxes.” Is that your ultimate el ffect, but the immediate effect —hoi the 

opinion ? — I think, on the whole, that indiscriminate moment that was so, no doubt. 


taxation may be the fairest system. 


ixton.) At the time of the Union, 


10,665. Surely you can discriminate by indiscriminate Ireland had 1,000,000?. a year of debt to pay, and Great 
taxation p — Not in the case of indirect taxation. Britain had 23,000,000 ? Yes. 


10,666. Surely, according to the consumption in each 
country. If you tax the articles consumed in one 


Britain had 23,000,000 ?— Yes. 

10,680. Because Great Britai 
as Ireland to pay for debt it wa 


l had 23 times as much 
held to be improper to 


country and put high taxes upon them— although they include the debts in the joint charge ? That, I 
are equal rates in both — and low taxes on the articles understand, was in the minds of the framers of tho 
mainly consumed in the other country, you may take Treaty of Union. 
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; 10,681. But then, in 1816, the amount of the debt 

’ charge upon Great Britain, and the amount of debt 
charge upon Ireland were held, at any rate, to have 
come Into the same proportion to each other as the 
m general capacity ? — Yes 

10.682. That is to say. 2 to 15 ? — Yes. 

10.683. Therefore, if the debt charges in 1816 had 
been added to the joint expenditure, they would have 
made no change in the proportion of 2 to 15 ?— That is 
so. 

10.684. Now we have come to the point : if the pro- 
portion had been continued and tbe debt charge added, 
then the actual proportion would still have been 2 to 
15 ?— Yes. 

10.685. Why was that proportion (presumably the 
proportion of capacity) abolished F — I am afraid I can 
only refer to what was said in Parliament at the time. 
At any rate, Ireland, for the moment, got some benefit. 

10.686. Can you suggest anything to justify that 
change ? — I think the figures which I gave in my original 
memorandum will show that. 

10.687. I am now on the principle. If the capacity 
was as 2 to 15, can you suggest anything to justify that 
change P — I think that what it came to was this : that, 
instead of having to pay in the proportion of 1 to 7J, 
she was to pay 1 to 15. 

10.688. She never was able to pay 1 to 74 ; that 
proved an excessive proportion ? — That may be ; she 
did not pay it, no doubt, and I have always admitted 
the probability that she was not able to pay it. 

10.689. But you must admit one of two things .- either 
that the proportions were a protection or that they were 
not. If they were a protection, that protection* ought 
not to have been taken away in 1816 ; and if they were 
not a protection, the Union scheme was a mere pre- 
tence p — That may be so. 

10.690. Just to suggest to you how Lord Castlereagh 
argued, he said “that by no system whatever could they 
“ be mado to contribute so strictly according to their 
“ means, as by being subject to the same taxes equally 
“ bearing upon the great objects of taxation in both 
“ countries ; ” and in the same speech, in the next 
column, arguing the question of proportionate taxation 
and revision, he said, “ Ireland has by these means the 
“• utmost possible security that she cannot be taxed 
“ beyond the measure of her comparative ability.” In 
the same speech, therefore, he said that there was no 
system so good for equal taxation as indiscriminate 
taxation, and yet nothing so safe and secure for Ireland 
as the proportionate system ; can you reconcile those two 
statements?— I presume he thought that the country 
would contribute to the revenue in proportion to its 
resources if there was one indiscriminate system of 
taxation all over the United Kingdom. I do not say 
that that was right, but that was apparently his position. 

10.691. Of the two things both cannot be true ; 
it cannot be true that a system of indiscriminate taxa- 
tion was the best to discover the resources of the 
country, and also that a fixed proportion of 2 to 15 
subject to periodical revision, was the best. One or the 
other might have been the best, but he said that they 
both were ? — I am afraid I cannot pretend to reconcile 
his conflicting statements. 

10.692. (Chairman.) Is it not the theory that the 
virtue of the system of indiscriminate taxation (I do not 
say how high that is) depends upon the articles taxed ? 
— To a very great extent. 

10.693. Does it not almost entirely do so ? Yes • 

probably so. 

10.694. (Mr. Sexton.) You have already agreed that 
under a system of nominally indiscriminate taxation 
there may be such discrimination in regard to particular 
articles, the subjects of consumption in either of two 
countries, as to take out of one country a trifle of the 
taxes and out of the other the whole bur-den, really ? — 
Yes. 

10.695. There is really, then, no security in indis- 
criminate taxation, except by equitable legislation in 
regard to the particular taxed subjects of consumption ? 
— That is so. 

10.696. Now, Lord Castlereagh took as the basis, I 
think, of his assumption the anticipation that there 
would be two years of war and three years of peace, as 
in the eighteenth century, did he not P— I think so. 


10.697. You have said that if peace had prevailed the 
proportions might have acted fairly ? — Yes. 

10.698. Do yon mean by that that if Lord Castle- r 

reagh’s anticipation in regard to the peace establish- 
ment had been realised, the burden upon Ireland would C 
not have been excessive P — That is what I bad in my t! 
mind. J t 

10.699. He says here, in Iris speech upon the articles c 
‘ ‘ The produce, of all the taxes in the last year amounted 11 
“ merely to 1,850,OOOZ., and the present charges of the o 
“ debt alone are near 1,400,000/. Irish currency. I will ? 
“ however, admit that the revenues of this kingdom ? 
“ have during the present year experienced an extra- 

“ ordinary increase ” (that was up to 2,500,0001.) “but 
“ it is not possible to suppose that the whole of this 
“ increase can be permanent when it can be accounted 
“ for by the particular circumstances of the times.” I 
suppose he refers there to the presence of so many men 
under arms in the country consuming dutiable com- 
modities P — I presume so. 

10.700. Lord Castlereagh was there of opinion that 
the taxation of Ireland could not have been brought 
above 2,500,000Z. ? — Apparently so. 

10.701. And your view is, too, that if his peace 
establishment of 9,000,0001. a year had been the rule in 
the years succeeding the Union, Ireland would have 
been able to pay her debt charge of 1,250,0001. and a 
joint charge of 1,000,0001., which would raise the taxa- 
tion to 2,250,0001., and in that sense the proportion 
would not have been excessive P — I think that is possible. 
If Ireland had not had to incur any larger addition to 
her debt, such as she did, she ought to have been able 
to pay her way, I think. 

10.702. Lord Castlereagh said, that on that assumption, 
Ireland would, in fact, save 500,0001., and even if war 
prevailed her charge would be 1,000,0001. a year less 
than before the Union? — Those have always seemed 
to me to be very hypothetical figures, which I have 
not been able to check. 

10.703. The half a million saving in peace is founded 
on the assumption that the Civil establishment of 
Great Britain would be 9,000,0001., and that Ireland’s 
share would be 1,000,0001., which, "with the one million 
and a quarter of debt charge, would come to 2,250,0001. 
of taxation altogether ? — Yes. 

10.704. Whilst otherwise she would have had a peace 
establishment of 1,500,0001., and have to spend half a 
million more ? — Yes. 

10.705. And in regard to war, he came to the con- 
clusion that there would be a saving to Ireland of 

1.000. 0001. ?— Yes. 

10.706. ' But, however, it was very soon seen that 
there were not to be two years of war to three of 
peace, but that it was all war, and the Irish taxation, 
which had been 1,000,0001. in peace, before the Union, 
and 1,500,0001. upon the average, in war, before the 
Union, came up to an average of 5,000,0001. nearly for the 
16 years ; and the expenditure of Ireland, which had 
been, in peace, about 1,000,000 1., and in war about 

3.000. 000/., before the Union, became 10,000,0001. a year 
during the 16 years ; there was no maximum limit im- 
posed as to the annual sum which Ireland was to pay : 
no matter how high the taxation ran, her proportion still 
applied to any amount of expenditure ?— That was so. 

10.707. The Imperial Parliament did nothing, as the 
effect of these proportions developed, to redress the 
grievance ?— No, all they did was to appoint Committees 
year after year. 

10.708. Committees, as you say, were appointed year 
after year. One Committee in 1805 asked for accounts, 
and none were provided till 1811 ?— That, I believe, 

10.709. And I believe it was only in 1815 that they 
struck the balance between the two countries ? — I think 
it was before that : I think that in 1811 or 1812 they 
managed to strike the balance. 

10.710. That was a sort of approximation; but I 
think the precise balance was not struck till 1815, and 
the accounts themselves were not regularly balanced till 
1822— the yearly accounts ?— That is so. 

10.711. Was that, do you consider, a proper way of 
dealing with such a matter ? — No, I do not say that it 

10.712. Do not you think that it would have been just 
and expedient if the Imperial Parliament, as the only 
legislative organ remaining (Ireland having been de- 
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SirS. IF. pr iv ei i of lier power of action), had intervened when it 
B KcT’ became apparent, as it soon did, that Ireland was being 
— overburdened, either by altering the proportions or by 
li Nov-1895. g x j DO , a maximum sum per annum, or in some mode 
proportions re ii e ving the country from the oppression under which 
°- "tod by gjm lay?— It would not have been an unnatural course 
the Act of to take. 

, 10 713- The admission that the burden was oppressive 

Ireland* 1 ° was universal. I do not think there was anyone living 
between a j. time who denied it, so far as I know ? — I think 
lsi 7 . that was the general impression, no doubt, at the time. 

10 714. Did the British taxes during that period yield 
what’ was anticipated from them ? — I think in Great 
Britain the yield fairly came up to expectations. 

10.715. The Irish taxes, on the other hand, did not, 
did they ?— The Irish taxes certainly did not. 

10.716. You have quoted McCulloch, a writer of 
much authority and of great research, as to the extent 
to which the taxation of Ireland in that period was 
oppressive ? — I have. 

10 717. He was of opinion, was he not, that the taxes 
in Ireland at that time were so heavy that they might 
be cited as an instance of the inutility and folly of 
m aking taxation so high as to render it unproductive ? 
—Yes ; that was his opinion. 

10.718. And even the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, I believe, confessed that Irish taxes which had 
been estimated to yield 3,500,0001. had only yielded 
about 1,000,0001. ?— Yes ; but I have never been able to 
identify his figures. 

10.719. (Sir Devoid Bcvrhour.) What was the date of 
McCulloch’s writing?— I think it must have been in 
the forties when he wrote about this, but I am not 
quite certain. 

10.720. (Mr. Sexton.) And I think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or one of the chancellors of that day, 
was of opinion that taxes expected to yield 3,500,0001. 
had only yielded 1,000,000 1. You quote that in your 
Memorandum ?— I forget who it was said by— whether 
it was Mr. Goulburn. 

10.721. I think it was Mr. Goulbum ? — I am not 
certain. 

10.722. Is it not the fact that one of the Select Com- 
mittee. the Select Committee of 1811, upon considering 
the subject found a great falling off in the revenue of 
certain years ? — Yes. 

10.723. For instance, the revenue of 1802 was lower 
than the revenue of 1800 by 400,0001., and the revenue 
of 1801 was lower than the revenue of 1803 by 600,0001., 
and there were also considerable fallings off in the 
revenue in 1810 and 1811 ? — Yes. 

10.724. Now considering these reductions of yield in 
connexion with the great increases in the rates of taxes 
between the Union and the consolidation of the Ex- 
chequers, is there not proof to demonstration that the 
taxation of Ireland in that period trenched upon the 
subsistence of the people ? — I think that is not an unfair 
inference to draw. 

10.725. Would you look for a moment at your table of 
the changes in the rates of taxes in that period, showing 
what the increases were. You have them in the first 
part of the Memorandum ? — I do not quite know to what 
you are referring. Do you mean the rates of duties ? 

10.726. Yes, the rates of duties ? — I have not got the 
yields against them. 

10.727. I think I have it here. I would ask you now 
whether this is a correct account of the fluctuations in 
revenue and the alterations of rates between the Union 
and the consolidation of the Exchequers. The Select 
Committee of 1811, upon an account showing that the 
revenues of Ireland had decreased in 1801 as compared 
with 1800 by about 400,0001. ; in 1802 by a like amount, in 
1804 by 600,0001., in 1810 by 290,0001., ‘in 1811 by an addi- 
tional fall of 680,0001., showed that in the last two years, 
and especially in the last, the Irish revenue had not only 
not increased in proportion to the augmented charge of 
ihe public debt, but had fallen considerably short of 
its former amount, and that this deficiency had occurred 
m the Department of Customs and Excise. They 
showed that the spirits customs had fallen from 718,000Z. , 
™ D*10, to 205,0001., in 1811; the sugar duty from 
603,0001. to 450,0001. ; that all other customs had fallen 
—the excise on malt from 408,0001. to 348,0001., and the 
excise on spirits, which had vielded 1,236,0001. in 1807-8. 
had fallen to 903,0001. in 1808-9, to 230,0001. in 1809-10. 
and had only recovered to 685,0001. in 1810-11. As 

a 88039. 


to the last-named they observed that the great reduction Sir E.W. 
of duty in 1810 had not been attended with the expected jc'c.B. ’ 
effect of increasing the quantity brought into charge (a — 
very significant remark) . With the duty at 4s. Id. the 14 ^ov.i 8 "- 1 . 
excise had fallen from 1,200,0001. to 200,0001. — that is, by Taxation of 
about five- sixths, and the reduction of duty to 2s. fid had Ireland 
improved the yield to only about half the former amount, jloo and 
The heavy falls in gross and net produce in 1802, 1804, 1817. 

1810, and 1811 occurred notwithstanding the increase in 
the spirit duty between 1802 and 1810 from 2s. 4d. to 
4s. Id., the duty on brandy from 8s. 7 d. to 12s. 7 d., on 
rum from 6s. 8d. to 10s. 3d., on malt from Is. 9d. to 
2s. 6d., on cheap teas from 20 to 51 per cent., on dearer 
teas from 35 to 84 per cent., and on tobacco from Is. to 
2s. 2d. It was found necessary to reduce the excise on 
spirits for two years, from 1810 to 1812, from 4s Id. to 
2s. 6d., and in 1816 from 6s. Id. to 5s. 7 d., and the duty 
on malt in 1816 from 4s. 5 d. to 2s. -id. Putting these 
facts before you, these heavy falls in revenue in no 
fewer than 5 of the 16 years co-incident and concurrent 
with heavy increases, sometimes double, sometimes 
more than treble in the rates of the taxes from which 
the revenue on consumption was derived, is it not 
obvious that the taxes must have trenched so severely 
upon the subsistence of the people as to oblige them 
to abandon in a great degree these articles of common 
consumption ? — I think that is a fair inference to draw. 

10.728. Now the revenue of Ireland in those 16 years 
was 77,000,0001. ; the tax revenue was 70,000,0001., apart 
from non-tax revenue ; that is an average of four and 
three-eighth millions per annum. The tax revenue of 
Great Britain during the 16 years was 890,000,0001., and 
Great Britain yielded according to the Budget anticipa- 
tions the full amount of 56,000,0001., a year. Ireland, 
however, in yielding four and three-eighth millions, 
suffered heavily ; it was proved to be excessive taxation. 

It seems to follow, therefore, firstly, that all reference to 
war taxes is irrelevant in this argument, because, if you 
take the whole of the taxes, Great Britain bore her share 
with comparative ease, whilst Ireland bore hers with 
great suffering I presume , therefore, that the true rela- 
tive capacity of Ireland at that time must have been less 
than the proportion of four and three-eighth millions a 
year to 56,000,0001. ?— That may be so ; but there is an 
important qualification with regard to income tax. I 
think the income tax must not be left out of account. 

10.729. But would it have affected the situation? — 

The extent would be hypothetical. 

10.730. Let us consider the point. The income tax in 
the 16 years produced in Great Britain 150,000,000/., and 
taking your own calculation it would have produced 
in Ireland 6,000,0001., or one twenty -fifth part of 

150.000. 0001. But the deficit of Ireland in the 16 years 
was 84, 000,0001. Therefore even if the income tax had 
been imposed, it would only have affected the deficit 
of 84,000,0001. to the extent of 6,000,0001. ?— No doubt. 

10.731. That would not have altered the situation, 
would it ?— It would to a limited extent, surely. 

10.732. To the extent of 6,000,0001. out of 84,000,0001. ? 

' — I do not know how you arrive at 6,000,0001. 

10.733. The income tax for Great Britain for the IS 
years yielded 150,000,0001., and you estimated that it 
would have yielded 4 per cent, in Ireland ? — That is, 
assuming that the contribution to income tax would 
have been the same as now. relatively to Great Britain ; 
which is very different to Mr. Pitt's estimate. 

10.734. At that proportion it would have yielded 
about 6,000,0001. in the 16 years, or one twenty-fifth 
part of the 150,000,0001. ? — Yes. 

10.735. That 6,000,0001. would only have affected the 
deficit of Ireland to the extent of 6,000,0001. out of 

84.000. 0001. ? — That would be so. 

10.736. We may take it, therefore, I think (and I 
would invite you, if you think so, to concur), that the 
capacity of Ireland at that time was less than the pro- 
portion of 4® to 56, because Great Britain bore the 

56.000. 0001. without apparent hardship, but Ireland 
did not so bear the 4§ millions, but on the contrary, 
the taxation obliged her to abandon her ordinary habits 
of consumption ?— That is possible. 

10.737. Therefore, the true proportion was less than 
1 to 13, instead of being 2 to 15. You have not only 
suggested that there was some understanding that Ireland 
would pay all that was spent in Ireland before the 
Union, but also, I thiuk, yon have speculated in your 
sketch of the second period that Ireland would have 
fared no better than as we have just seen she did fare ?— . 

Not much better. 

X 
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10,738. If there ha.d been no Union p — I qualified it 
to the extent of 16,000,000Z. 
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10.739. She paid away 16,000,000Z. to Great Britain, 
in addition to the expenditure in Ireland during those 
16 years ? — Yes. 

10.740. And I think you went even so far as to say 
that if there had been no Union she might not only 
have yielded all that was required in Ireland, but that 
she might have paid the 16,000,0002. as well ? — Yes. 


10.741. I invite you to another line of surmise. If 
there had been no Union, the extended franchise 
of 1793, would have made itself felt in Ireland, 
and no doubt Ireland would have demanded and would 
have received responsible government — it could not 
have been long postponed if the Union measure had 
failed. Do you consider that with the extended 
franchise, and with Ministers responsible to the Irish 
House and not to British Ministers, Ireland would have 
gone on bearing a burden which imposed such hardship ; 
that she would not have pointed out to Great Britain 
the interest of Great Britain, as well as of herself, in 
the defence of Ireland as a territory of the Grown ; 
and that she would not have claimed from Great Britain 
a contribution ? — It is quite possible. 

10.742. Do not you think it very probable, at 
any rate that the Irish Parliament in the last resort 
would have used its constitutional power to limit the 
supplies to what the resources of the country allowed ? 


— Yes ; but, on the other hand, I have understood it § r Alp. 
to be held by the hon. member and his friends that, sen"' 
had Ireland been allowed to retain her separate Parlia- ~ ' 
ment, she would have been in a more prosperous 
condition than she was under the Union subsequently Tasltkm., 
to 1800. Ireland 

between 

10.743. That may or may not be so ; but all I submit 1800 and 
to you is that whatever her resources might have been 1817 ' 
the Irish Parliament would have had the power, and 
probably would have used it, to say, we will contribute 

to this joint interest (for it is a joint interest) as much 
as our resources allow, but no more P — That is perhaps 
probable. 

10.744. And they would have had that power? — 
Presumably so. 

10.745. I think I might add that, as in 1782, a great 
part of the expense in Ireland, under a domestic Govern- 
ment. might have been saved by a system of volunteers? 

— That may be so. 

10.746. That is to say, that Ireland might have been 
garrisoned by volunteers, provided that the Government 
and people of the country were iu accord, as they would 
have been if the Union had not been carried? — That is 
surmise. 

10.747. I suggest that to you as a reason for thinking 
that the burden imposed upon Ireland during all those 
16 years could not have been imposed if there had no 
been a Union p — Perhaps so. 


Sir Edward Hamilton’s evidence is continued at Question 10,748 (Twenty -seventh Day). 


TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY. 


At A. Committee Room, House of Lords, Friday, 
15th November 1895. 


Present : 

The Rioht Honourable HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, Chairman. 

The Right Hon. The O’Gonoe Don. .T. E. Redmond, Esq., M.P. 

Bertram W. Currie, Esq. Thomas Sexton, Esq., M.P. 

Charles E. Martin, Esq. Henry F. Slattery, Esq. 

B. H. Holland, Esq., Secretary. 


Hamilton, 

K.C.B. 

15 Nov. 1895. 

Taxable 
capacity of 
1 relaml at 
various 
periods. 


Sir Edward Walter Hamilton. K.C.B. . further examined. 


10.748. (Mr. Sexton.) Considering the great care you • 
have devoted to this question, and the main object of 
the reference to the Commission, I find it difficult to 
understand why, in this sketch of the five periods, in 
which you make many observations (not devoid of 
interest) you scarcely ever refer to the question of 
capacity, and never to the question of relative taxable 
capacity, which is really the question before us? — 
Because, rightly or wrongly, I understood the main 
reference to the Commissiou to be, whether Ireland was 
or v.as not being overcharged. That was the only 
reason I put it in that way. I did not pretend to 
exhaust the whole subject by the few remarks I made. 
What I said was merely directed to that point which I 
took to be the main point of reference to the Commis- 
siou, which was whether, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, Ireland was or was not at the present moment 
overcharged. 

10.749. Or rather, whether, admitting the overcharge, 
certain expenditure in one part of the kingdom may 
be regarded as a measure of relief P — It included that, 
certainly, but it included also whether, looking at the 
position as a whole, Ireland was now being unfairly or 
fairly treated, financially. 

10.750. But, obviously, the most ready way to deter- 
mine that would be to refer to accepted tests, namely, 
the rise and fall of population ; the rise and fall of 
income ; the rise and fall of residue, and the relation of 
these facts to each other in so far as they affect the two 


HamiiloH, 

countries ? — I admit that that is a line that may be and K.C.B. 
is taken by many persons. I hold a different view— the I5 jfov.isss. 
one which, after consideration, appeared to me on the — L- 

whole to be the fairest; but, of course, my view may be Ta!al ! 1 ® ( 
an erroneous one. * ireSw 

10.751. What I mean is that, whatever the observa- p“Jjods. 
tions may be, if they are fugitive and discursive in 
their character, they may seem rather to lead away 
from the track of the main inquiry than to follow it ? — 

Then I am afraid that is my fault. I thought as I had 
given a great deal more consideration to the subject 
siuce I put in my memorandum, that perhaps the few 
additional remarks I asked the Commission to listen to 
might be of some interest and use, and if I have misled 

the Commission in any way, I am sorry I made them; 
at any rate, I certainly did not intend to mislead the 
Commission. 

10.752. No doubt they axe of very great interest, but 
what I have felt iu reading your remarks is that they 
appeared, notwithstanding their interest, to lead one 
away from what are obviously the true rules of com- 
parison, namely what, at each of those periods, was the 
relation in population, in income, and in surplus in- 
come between the two countries taxed ? — All I can say is 
that I did not intend to mislead the Commission at all 
from the main point of the inquiry — at least, as I under- 
stood it. 

10.753. The grievance of Ireland from taxation 
appeai-s to be in the nature of a cumulative grievance, 
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She. undoubtedly, suffered in the period next following 
the Union as compared with Great Britain, because the 
taxes in Ireland became unproductive through excess, 
whereas the taxes in Great Britain easily yielded the 
full amount, and since the middle of the century Ire- 
land has gone on decreasing in population, and de- 
creasing also in resources, whilst Great Britain all 
through the century has increased rapidly in popula- 
tion and still more rapidly in wealth ; is not that so ? — 
Yes, that may be so, 

10.754. And therefore from my point of view the 
grievance of Ireland is a cumulative grievance existing 
since the Union and since then increasing ; but the effect 
of your mode of dealing with the question, separating 
the century into periods, and considering each by 
itself independently of the others, seems rather, instead 
of recognising the growing character of the grievance, to 
split it up into portions, and to treat each portion as 
if it were the whole?— It seems to me that the century 
divides itself in a very marked manner into those three 
periods since the consolidation of the exchequers. Of 
course the other two periods were obvious ones. 

10.755. You appear to minimise in each period any 
hardship inflicted upon Ireland ?— I do not think I at 
all minimised the hardship inflicted upon Ireland 
between 185a and 1863— at least I should not say 
so ; on the contrary, I thought I expressed myself 
rather strongly in the direction of showing that the 
fiscal legislation of that time bore very heavily upon 
Ireland. 

10.756. Let us take that period for a moment as an 
example of what I mean ; you do admit that during 
that period Ireland was hit very hard ; but then you 
proceed to suggest that owing to emigration the average 
capacity of the Irishman may have been higher than it 
had been 10 years previously ? — Yes. 

10.757. That is in the direction of minimising, 
is it not?— Yes, but it is only fair to assume that 
that was probably in the minds of those who were 
responsible for the fiscal legislation of that time ; and 
of course I am anxious not to reflect, or rather to avoid 
as far as possible, reflecting, upon those who were 
responsible for the finances in the past, and who were 
much greater authorities than myself upon the subject. 

10.758. That probably is a more suitable way of 
expressing what I intended; it was not a surprising 
attitude of a Treasury officer that he should desire to 
lean lightly on what he considered to have been even 
an objectionable course on the part of those who pre- 
ceded him in office and in responsibility ? — Quite so ; 
considering that it came from the highest financial 
authority at the time. 

10.759. But you not only dwell lightly upon grie- 
vances, but your plan of dividing the century into 
periods lias this effect, that whatever suffering or injury 
Ireland may have endured in any particular period, 
when you pass away from that period, you rather treat 
it as if it had never been ; you look upon the next 
period as the beginning of all things, and only regard 
any fresh burden in the new period as worthy of con- 
sideration, forgetting what may have been the burden 
brought from the old period ? — That may be so ; but I 
regarded the treatment of Ireland in the distant past 
as hardly within the range of practical politics to 
deal with. I wished to draw attention specially to 
comparatively recent times. 

10.760. I think that, looking at the difficulty of 
obtaining precise standards of capacity, at the earlier 
periods, it is important to form, if possible, a clear idea 
of what was the degree of injustice inflicted upon 
Ireland at the earliest period, and to consider, in the 
light of what has occurred, whether that injustice nut 
continued, diminished, or increased ? —I quite admit 
that is a fair line to take, and interesting historically, 
but it did not seem to me to be a practical line to take. 

10.761. You see, assuming that Ireland was unjustly 
treated in the 16 years after the Union, and that that 
injustice, upon the whole, has gone on increasing since ; 
for instance, supposing it has doubled since, if you 
divide the century into five periods, and attribute to each 
period only a portion of the injustice undergone within 
that period, the effect upon the w'hoie is to make the 
injustice to the people of Ireland to appear only a 
fraction of what it really was? — I think that is a 
legitimate criticism to make upon the remarks which I 
submitted to the Commission. 

10.762. To pass now to the period you have just 
referred to, you suggest that the extraordinary increase 


in the taxation of Ireland between 1853 and 1863— an j^ n ^itnn\ 
increase of nearly two-thirds — may have been in its inci- k.C.ii. 
dence somewhat lightened by an increase of the average j-~ ls0J 
capacity of the Irishman owing to emigration ? — Yes. * — — 

10.763. We know that that is rather more a technical Opacity of 
argument than otherwise, because the payment of taxes Ireland at 
on consumption, from which the Irish revenue is almost periods, 
wholly derived, depends upon population, and though 

when you reduce population, arithmetically the propor- 
tion of property and income in the country may be 
held to be distributed at a higher rate per head, I 
think you will admit that the taxpaying capacity of 
the average individual has scarcely improved? — Yes, 
that may be so. 

10.764. Now, I should like to refer you to a very 
important table, which was putin by the Irish Registrar- 
General, upon this point ; you will find it at page 453 
of Volume I. It touches the question whether the 
taxable capacity of the average Irishman increased 
between 1853 and 1863. You see there, “ Table E: 

“ Average annual value of crops, stock, &c. disposed of. 

“ exclusive of the portion of the crops used by stock.” 

That is the view of the Registrar- General of Ireland of 
the gross value of the annual income of the agriculturists 
of Ireland, and in that table you may observe that the 
“ average annual value in the year 1851-1855,” the 
beginning of the period with which we are now con- 
cerned, was 72,000,0001. ?— Yes. 

10.765. Do you observe that the average annual value 
at the end of the period was only the same amount ?— 

Quite so, but then I should have thought that, as 
the population has much diminished, the 72,000,0001. 
represented a larger annual value in proportion to the 
population in 1866 and 1870 to what it did between 
1851 and 1855. 

10.766. Yes ; but now we come to my second observa- 
tion. You observe that the increase occurred in stock, 
which is held in fewer hands and gives less employ- 
ment ? — Yes. 

10.767. While the crops fell off from 43,000,0001. to 
23,000,0001. per annum ? — Yes. 

10.768. And the crops are what constitute the tax- 
paying capacity of the small farmers and labourers, and 
does it not follow, therefore, that whilst the capacity of 
the person taxed on property might have somewhat 
increased in that period, the capacity of the man depend- 
ing on a small holding or upon wages, must have 
diminished ?— I think that is quite a fair argument to 
found upon those figures. 

10.769. It is highly important, upon the general 
question, to remember that these estimates have been 
subjected to severe criticism upon the score of excess, 
but as they are all upon the same- basis, they afford a 
good test of comparison of different periods, do they 
not ? — Yes. 

10.770. You see, therefore, that there is some point 
in my observation ; namely, that whilst you admit that 
Ireland was, as you express it graphically, ‘ ‘ hit very 
hard” during this period, there is no reason for 
thinking that the average capacity of the consumer in 
Ireland was larger, but that, on the contrary, it was 
rather smaller at the end of the period than it was at 
the beginning ? — I think these figures rather tend to 
show that; but, at the same time, I presume, speaking 
generally, that the condition of Ireland was not quite so 
bad in 1863 as it was in 1852-1853, which was so soon 
after the famine. The reason why I alluded to a possible 
increase of Irish taxable capacity in 1863, was to 
anticipate what seems an obvious rejoinder to my con- 
tention that Ireland had been hit hard by the fiscal 
legislation of the 10 previous years ; for anybody 
might say “ Yes ; but you leave out of account the 
“ fact that Ireland was not in such an impoverished 
“ condition 10 or 14 years after the famine as she was 
“ two or three years- after the famine-” 

10.771. There were probably more people in absolute 
distress in Ireland, unable to pay taxes or to buy food, 
at the earlier period, were there not ? — Yes. 

10.772. But one doubts whether at the later period 
the capacity of the wage-earning class to bear taxes was 
materially different ? — That may be so. 

10.773. You have spoken somewhere of the great 
increase in wages during the last half-century ; you said 
it had doubled, I think? — That is taken from Sir 
Robert Gillen. 

T 2 
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fr r E i/ W ' 10,774. Have you any table of figures that you cau 
icaB?' P ut .iu which would show what the wages were at the 
— ' beginning of the period, and what they were at the end 
15 Nov. 18 95. 0 f the period, in order to ascertain what the doubling, in 
Taxable the amount of wages would represent ? — I forget whether 

capacity of Sir Robert Giffen illustrated it by actual figures or not, 
various a but 1 could give you the reference to his essay upon it. 
periods. It is one of his essays on finance published about the 
year 1886, 1 think, if I recollect rightly. 

10.775. Have you any doubt that the increase 1ms 
been greater in wages in Great Britain than in Ireland ? 
— No ; I should think it had probably been greater, or 
quite as great. 

10.776. For instance, we all know that in the last 30 
years the resources of Ireland have diminished as tested 
by these returns of agricultural value, and we know 
from Mr. Bowley and other authorities, that in the 
United Kingdom the income has doubled, and rates 
of wages increased by 50 per cent. If that be so 
in the United Kingdom, and you take out Ireland 
which is stationary, it is obvious that the per-centage of 
increase in the case of Great Britain will be greater 
still ’—That will be so. 

10.777. Now, with regard to the period from 1800 to 
1817, I think it is important here to call to mind a 
contemporary parliamentary judgment upon the effect of 
the proportion operating in those 16 years. The Select 
Committee of 1815, the last Committee which considered 
these questions, before 1817, reported, as the consequence 
of the proportion fixed in the way we examined into 
yesterday, in these terms : “And your Committee cannot 
‘ ‘ hut remark that for several years Ireland has advanced 
“ hi permanent taxation more rapidly than Great 
“ Britain itself, notwithstanding the immense exertions 
“ of the latter country, and including the extraordinary 
“ illl d war taxes.” You see, therefore, that when 
reference is made to the war taxes in England at the 
time of the war with France as having been heavy, that 
observation taken alone, has a distinctly misleading 
effect, because the committee found that the taxation 
in Ireland increased more than in Great Britain, even 
including the war taxes paid by Great Britain ’—Yes, 
that would appear to be so. 

10.778. Then they say “The permanent revenue of 
“ Great Britain has increased since 1801 in the ratio 
“ of 16 A to 10 j the whole revenue, including the 
“ war taxes, in the proportion of 21 to 10, while in the 
“ ■’-ame period the revenue of Ireland has increased in 
“ that of 23 to 10, and in the 24 years referred to your 
“ committee the increase of Irish revenue has been 
“ in the proportion of 46£ to 10 ” — that is to say, it 
had nearly quintupled F — Yes. 

10.779. That evidence, added to what you gave us 
yesterday, does, I think, put beyond the sphere of 
controversy the fact that the proportion operated in 
Ireland during those 16 years so as to draw from Ireland 
with much hardship a burdensome revenue, whilst it 
drew from Great Britain a revenue, which," from all 
appearance, she was able to bear without hardship ? 
—Yes, I admit that, with one qualification, and that is 
with regard to income tax. The income tax. if it had 
been imposed on Ireland, would not have affected the 
masses of the consuming classes, but the propertied 
classes, and to that extent Ireland might have borne 
the income tax with some advantage, moreover, to the 

’ consuming classes. 

10.780. Has it ever occurred to you to ask yourself 
why income tax was not imposed during those 16 years 
upon Ireland F — I presume it was because it was thought 
that Ireland was already sufficiently taxed, and that there- 
fore it would be unwise to increase the taxation. At the 
same time, it has always seemed to me that what was 
left out of account was this, that if you had levied that 
tax it would not have been levied upon the consuming 
classes, but upon the propertied classes, and therefore I 
have always wondered that it was not levied. 

10.781. It was recognised, on all hands that the taxa- 
tion of Ireland was already excessive, was it not? — 
Yes, that I admit — excessive upon the consuming classes. 

10.782. The Irish representatives of that day con- 
sisted almost wholly of the land owning class, did they 
not ? — Yes ; and no doubt they carried great weight in 
Parliament. 

10.783. Probably they apprehended that if they 
complained of the excessive charge of debt against 
Ireland, the retort would have been : “ but the debt has 
“ been piled up upon Ireland because her contribution 


“ by taxes is insufficient, and we will remedy that &> ® ... 
“ snsufficiency by imposing income tax ” ? -I think that # a w/fo»' 
is very probable. ’ 

10.784. Does not that seem to account for the attitude lo Nov ' 18!li - 
of the Irish representatives ? — Yes, I think it does. TaxabiT 

capacity of 

10.785. (Ghavrmcm.) Might I ask you whether the lre Mat 
extreme difficulty of collection at that time had not period* 
something to do with the non-imposition of income tax? ^ 

— It may have had, but the machinery had never been 
started in Ireland ; therefore we have no direct proof 
that difficulty would have arisen. 

10.786. (Mr. Sexton.) It is natural to suppose is 
it not, that if the Irish members thought that the only 
effect of strong remonstrance upon their part, against 
the piling up of the debt, would have been the reply 
upon the part of the Imperial Government, that the 
tax revenue being found inadequate, income tax would 
be imposed, they would see no benefit in pursuing a 
course that would only have the effect of increasing 
the burden of taxation Upon the class in which they 
were most particularly concerned F — Yes. 

10,787.. Now let us be clear about the income tax. 

The income tax realised in Great Britain in 16 years was 

150.000. 0002. sterling, and if it had been imposed upon 
Ireland it would, of course, have produced a proportionate 
amount ; would that in your opinion, have effected any 
substantial alteration in the state of the case F — Perhaps 
not a substantial alteration, but it would have made 
some alteration. 

10.788. It would have made the average of four 
millions and three-eighths per annum which Ireland 
paid in each of the 16 years into four millions and 
three quarters p — Yes. 

10.789. And it would not have substantially altered 
the proportions raised by taxation in the two countries 3 
—No. 

10.790. The fact noted in the Report of the Select 
Committee of 1815 as to a greater increase of Irish 
taxes than of British taxes within this period, is 
partly due no doubt, to the conduct of Lord Castlereagh 
in fixing his proportions upon a comparison of the past 
expenditure which left out upon the one side the British 
debt, but on the other side, charged Ireland not only 
with the whole of the cost of defending Ireland in the 
period before the Union, but also with such temporary 
charges as were incurred in connexion with the repres- 
sion of the rebellion and the passing of the Act of 
Union F — That may be so. 

10.791. During those 16 years, while the energies of Different 
the other nations of Europe were concentrated upon the ,0 
field o); battle, England, whilst despatching considerable Britain and 
armies to the scene of war, was free at home to pursue 

a course of manufacturing industry, and is it not certain isoo-isis. 
that during those 16 years England did so pursue that 
course, and that she became the workshop of Europe and 
the first commercial nation of Europe at that time ?— 
Towards the end of that time I think that was the case. 

10.792. The gross expenditure of England in the 
whole 16 years was 1,300,000,0002. P — Yes. 

10.793. And her income now in one year is about 

1.400.000. 0002. ?— Yes. 

10.794. Her income now, in one year, is greater than 
the wliolo taxation and debt that she incurred during the 
whole of those 16 years P — Yes, that is a very striking 
point. 

10.795. Do you think from the point of view of the 
advancement of trade and the augmentation of income 
arising therefrom, England has ever made as good 
an investment since as when she expended those 

1.300.000. 0002. in those 16 years, chiefly in the war 
with France ? — I think that is rather a difficult question 
to answer. 

10.796. Did she not lay the foundation of her com- 
mercial greatness by the advantage she acquired at 
home during that period while the war kept Europe 
busy ?— No doubt she benefited immensely. 

10.797. And I think we have to consider that it was 
in the nature of an investment, with return postponed, 
but great when it came? — Yes, I think that may be 
said to be so. 

10.798. On the other hand, what benefit did Ireland 
derive from the war ? — It might be said that she owed 
her existence to it. 
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10 799. Ireland would have existed in any case ? — 
Tes ; but she might have been conquered for the time 
being. 

10.800. Ireland is a country with purely domestic 
concerns ; so long as she raises her crops and cattle the 
people can live ?— No doubt ; but I should have thought 
that her connexion with Great Britain, by which she has, 
no doubt, very greatly benefited— although, perhaps, 
the honourable member will not agree with me— had 
been of immense advantage to her. Owing to it, for 
instance, she has got extraordinary credit. I should 
have thought that upon the prosperity of Great Britain, 
and the retention of Great Britain’s credit, the prosperity 
of Ireland depended a great deal. Supposing, that, 
instead of having benefited from this great war, of having 
emerged triumphantly eventually from it. and of having 
built up a great commercial fabric, as Great Britain did 
after the war, the reverse had happened, surely Ireland 
would have fared very differently after the peace was 
declared. Of course, all these are very hypothetical 
questions, and I do not think my opinion worth any- 
thing, but I can quite conceive that if the reverse, as I 
have said, had taken place, Ireland might have been 
a much more impoverished country. 

10.801. The commercial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland do not depend upon political 
considerations ; they depend upon mutual convenience 
and political economy, do they not ? — Yes, I think so, 
mainly. 

10.802. If Great Britain finds Danish butter cheaper 
and better, she buys it rather than Irish butter, does 
she not? — Yes. 

10.803. It seems to me that, so far as the prosperity of 
Ireland depends upon commercial relations, it is not 
dependent upon any political system ?— No. 

10.804. Then, with regal'd to the effect upon Irish 
credit of the Union, I have a fact here which I would 
like to submit to you : At the time of the Union, Great 
Britain paid lk of debt charge for every 21/. of debt ; 
and Ireland at the same time paid only l/.of debt charge 
for every 23Z. of debt ; her credit was, therefore, better 
at the time of the Union tested by the cost of her debt 
than the credit of Great Britain ? — That, I think, was 
mainly due to the fact that there was an enormous 
demand upon the capital of Great Britain, and a com- 
paratively small demand upon the capital of Ireland, 
Great Britain’s credit was consequently extremely bad 
for many years. 

10.805. There is no surer way of losing credit than by 
borrowing too much ? — No. 

10.806. But at the consolidation of the exchequers 16 
years after, when Ireland had had the advantage of 16 
years of Union, Great Britain instead of paying 1Z. for 
every 21Z. of debt, was paying 1Z. charge for every 17/., 
of debt, whilst Ireland was only paying 1Z. of charge for 
every 17/. 10s. of debt ; and, therefore, her credit even 
at the time of the consolidation was somewhat better 
than that of Great Britain, but the Union seems to 
have pulled down the position of advantage which she 
had occupied in 1800, and reduced that to a position 
almost of identity with Great Britain ? — That may be so. 
But I do not know whether you have taken into account 
the fact that the greater part of the debt that was raised 
on Irish aocount between 1800 and 1816, was raised in 
Great Britain, and that therefore that pro tanto increased 
the amount which had to be subscribed in England. 

10.807. Yes ; and I also notice, that the debt raised 
in Ireland before, as well as after, the Union was raised 
for a nominal capital not much exceeding the amount 
of the cash borrowed, 25,000,000Z. of money being 
borrowed for 31,000,000/. of capital debt? — Yes, that 
was because Ireland had the good sense, as I think, to 
raise money in stock of a higher denomination than 
what was done in Great Britain at the time. 

10.808. She paid a higher rate of interest? — Yes, 
and I think that was probably a much wiser financial 
step to have taken than what was taken in this country, 
when Great Britain’s large borrowings were made in 
stocks of a denomination which necessarily made the 
stocks go to a great discount. 

10.809. Whatever the cause may have been the 
25,000,000Z. of money raised in Ireland created a debt of 
only 31,000,000/.. — that is an addition of one-fourth of 
capital, whilst the 69,OOO.OOOZ. borrowed in England for 
account of Ireland, before and after the Union, created 
a nominal debt of no less than 110 millions, and thus 
contributed greatly to inflate the Irish debt, and so to 


render possible the calculation that was afterwards ffaJutmi 
made ? — No doubt ; but then the contrast is not the test jc.C.M. ’ 
of credit— you must put the two borrowings upon the — - 

same lines before you can test what the credit is. 1Sj Sov - S j ' 
Merely to say that the nominal capital of the debt was Debt of 
much more largely increased in Great Britain than in 
Ireland does not show that British credit was less good. i re i an dat 

10.810. No ; but it shows that the mode of borrowing 
pursued in Great Britain as compared with that pursued relative 
in Ireland tended artificially to inflate the amount of the charse of. 
debt of Ireland and to bring it into a certain relation to 

the nominal amount of the British debt, so as to estab- 
lish indiscriminate taxation in lieu of the system of 
proportion and periodical revision ? — Yes. 

10.811. Now in the third period, from 1817 to 1852, Relative 

a period of peace, taxation fell, and the policy was 
remission ? — That is so. mission of 

10.812. You have made the observation that Great period 1817 
Britain properly derived comparatively greater relief than to 1802 . 
Ireland from remission because she had submitted to be 

more heavily taxed. I believe Great Britain was paying 

20.000. 000/., in 1816, by taxes not imposed m Ireland, 
and that 20.000, 000Z. has been brought down to 

4.000. 000/. ?— I think that is so. 

10.813. Great Britain has, therefore, benefited greatly 
in that way since the consolidation of the exchequers ? 

— Yes, that would be so. 

10.814. Now, why was Great Britain better entitled 
than Ireland to remission — you have admitted that the 
four millions and three-eighths on an average levied in 
Ireland during those 16 years, as everybody admits, 
inflicted a great hardship, and even caused unproduc- 
tiveness of taxes, and as Great Britain realised the full 
expectation, which is the best practical test of capacity, 
does it not seem that Ireland was in more need of 
remission ? — I think it is hardly fair to put it in that 
way. It is only reasonable to suppose that, as the 
inhabitants of Great Britain were suffering under a 
very heavy income tax, that claim should be one of 
the very first claims to be considered. There was no 
corresponding claim to be considered in Ireland. The 
great remission iri Great Britain was the total remission 
of the income tax in 1816, when the Government, con- 
trary to their own proposals, were forced by Parliament 
to make it. 

10.815. That touches the question of a particular 
class in one country, but admittedly, the country 
bearing the heavier burthen had the more urgent claim 
for remission, had it not? — Yes, it is fair to put it in 
that way. 

10.816. Considering the effect of these remissions, 
you say that Ireland did not benefit as a manufacturing 
country, but that she benefited as a consumer. The 
policy of remission appears to have been most wisely 
devised in both its parts to confer the maximum of 
benefit upon Great Britain, as it undoubtedly did, in 
the first place by opening the way to the admission of 
raw materials, cheapening Jtheir price (Britain having 
by this time become in the main a manufacturing 
country), it cheapened materials, stimulated manu- 
facturers, extended the labour market, and increased 
the tax-paying power of the country ? — Certainly. 

10.817. On the other hand, the labour market being 
extended, and w r ages increased, the remission of duties 
upon consumption, and the admission of food free, gave 
the wages of the earning classes in Great Britain a 
larger purchasing power, did it not ? — That would be so, 

10.818. They got better and more regular wages, and 
their wages were worth more in goods r— Yes, I admit 

10.819. It was a system extremely well devised for 
the benefit of Great Britain, was it not?— Yes, no 
doubt. 

10.820. There was more -work for the workers, and 
cheaper food for the people P— Yes. 

10.821. On the other hand, look at Ireland ; she had 
no manufactures, and, therefore, she had no benefit 
whatever as a producer from the cheapening of raw 
materials, had she?—! do not know if it can be said that 
there were no manufactures in Ireland at that time. 

10.822. Substantially there were none; they had 
ceased in the period since the Union. Then, having 
no benefit as a producer from the cheapening of raw 
materials, as an agricultural producer was she not 
severely injured by the repeal of the Corn Laws ? — It is 
my opinion that she was injured. 
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Hamilton, T 10,823. In what year were the Corn Laws repealed ? — 
K.C.B. In 1846. 

15 Nov. 18S>5. 10,824. Do you know that, before 1846, Ireland was 

Relative^" a great g rower of cereals ?— I believe so. 

ft-omre*- 10,825. And that the export of wheat was one of her 
mission of mainstays ? — Yes. 

taxation in 

periocusn 10,826. But the export of wheat ceased, and the 
• repeal of the Corn Laws depriving Ireland of advan- 
tages in the markets of Great Britain, led her to dis- 
continue the growing of cereals, and caused an economic 
revolution ; and that was the chief cause that led to the 
change from the growing of grain to the raising of 
cattle, was it not ? — I presume so. 

10,827. And in that way led to the clearance of the 
better land for grazing, and the confining of the people 
to those barren tracts, that congestion of the population, 
which has become the greatest of Irish economic diffi- 
culties p — I take that to be one of the cousequenees, no 
doubt. 


10,836. You say her taxes had fallen from — in 1819-20 
— 14s. 5 d. per head of the population to 13s. lid. in 
1849-50. That was an infinitesimal reduction P I admit 


K.C.B. 

is NoT™* 


IO,oo7. Ihen, is it ujjiiu aiiaiougn tile Kelativ e 

taxes on property fell somewhat in that period, the Refits 
taxes upon the consumer increased in the same period 
from 11s. to 12s. 2d. per head P — That is so, according to tosationfn 
the figures I cited. period 1817 


10,838. And that whilst this increase took place in 
Ireland in a period of great calamity and great shock 
and great distress, in England the rate per head fell 
from 31. 10s. to 21. 7s. 8d. per head p — I think that is 
correct. 


10,839. And that both the property owner and the 
consumer in Great Britain were relieved, for the rate 
per head on the property owner fell from 11. Is. 8d to 
17s. 5 d. per head, and upon the consumer from 21. 8s Id 
to 1Z. 10s. 3cZ. ?• — That is so, I think. 


10.828. Ireland may have derived some benefit as a 
consumer of manufactured articles, from cheapening 
the price of raw material ; but surely any benefit which 
she may have derived as a consumer of manufactured 
articles must be many times less than the injury inflicted 
upon her by free trade, which deprived her of all advan- 
tage in the markets of Great Britain ?— It is very difficult 
to appraise the various advantages and disadvantages 
resulting from the legislation of that time. 

10.829. You said the starving condition of Ireland was 
a contributory cause of the repeal of the Corn Laws ; was 
not the manifest interest of the masses of the popula- 
tion in Great Britain a sufficient cause for it ?— From 
what one reads in history, I doubt very much whether 
the measure would have been carried as soon as it was, 
if it had not been for the starving condition of Ireland’. 
I think it was a very powerful weapon in Sir Robert 
Peel’s hands at the time. I question whether he would 
have been able to carry the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
had he not been able to point to the condition of Ireland 
as one of the main reasons for introducing the measure. 

10.830. It may have been useful in debate, perhaps, 
but how did the repeal of the Corn Laws beneficially 
affect the starving condition of Ireland? — By being 
able to increase the food of the people, and by opening 
the ports to foreign grain of all kinds. 

10.831. But surely you do not suppose that the 
starving condition of Ireland was due to any want of 
food in the country ? — I have always understood that it 
was owing to the failure of the potato crop. From 
what I have read I have always supposed that a large 
amount of food was imported into Ireland. 

10.832. But there never was a time when there was 
not a sufficiency of food in the country to save the 
population from a famine if the means had been at hand 
to enable the population to avail themselves of it ?— I 
defer to your superior knowledge of Ireland. I dare say 
you are quite right ; but I was certainly under the 
impression that it was otherwise. 

10.833. Do you consider, looking at the effect of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in Ireland in producing this 
economic revolution, that there was anv adequate 
compensation in the grant of half the cost of the con- 
stabulary ? — I presume it was thought at the time by 
those responsible for the legislation that that was a 
means of making (what was thought) a fair compensation 
to Ireland for any injury that was done. 

10.834. A measure which attacked fundamentally the 
means of living of the people could not have been com- 
pensated for by a grant of as many millions a year as 
there were hundreds of thousands. The policy of 
remission pursued during this third period ' conferred 
upon England the maximum benefit, both as a manu- 
facturing and also as a consuming country, without 
regard to the injury done to Ireland, and any benefit 
done to Ireland was only so much as necessarily arose 
incidentally from the benefit to Great Britain p— That 
seems to be a fair way of putting the case, according to 
the view held by the honourable member. 

10.835. In your plan of separating each period from 
what has happened before it, you say here, “ The 
“ net result, however, of the financial policy adopted 
“ by the Imperial Parliament during this jieriod was 
“ that Ireland emerged from the period rather less 
“ heavily taxed.” You do not say whether she had been 
too heavily taxed at the beginning p — No. 


10.840. It would appear, therefore, that within this 
period the British consumer was much relieved and the 
Irish consumer was more heavily burdened ; the pres- 
sure of British taxation, as tested by the rate per head 
was relieved by one-third ; and Irish taxation became 
heavier per head, and also heavier in absolute amount 
and in proportion to the taxation of Great Britain than 
it had been at the period of the Great War ?— Hardly 
heavier, I think, as the figures show. 

10.841. Yes, I think so. The taxation in the period of 
the Grear War upon the average was 4f millions a year 
in Ireland for 16 years after the Union P — Yes. 

10.842. In this year it was 4,600.000Z. ; it, therefore, 
must have increased in amount ? — Yes ; but the popu- 
lation was larger. 

10.843. I have also taken the rates per head for the 

consumer, which were heavier for Ireland ?— That mav 
be so. J 

10,844'. The gross average sum paid by Great Britain 
in taxes was 56,000,000Z. for 16 years after the Union, 
and now at the end of this period it is 49,000, 000Z. ?— 

Yes. 

10.845. So we see that Ireland, with a population of 
about the same number, or slightly less, is paying a 
larger sum, a larger rate per head, and a larger relative 
proportion of taxation than in the period of the war 
with France ? — That may be the case. 

10.846. Now, I pass away from that and come to the Taxation of 
fourth period, in which you say that L-eland was hit 

very hard ; you suggest that the Committee of 1864 torn 
might have made out a stronger case. I think anyone 
who has examined the matter would see that that is an 
absolutely non-contentious proposition; but, if you 
remember, the Committee ‘of 1864, or the British 
members on it, rejected the Report of Colonel Dunne, 
the chairman, an Irish member, and adopted the 
Report of Sir Stafford Northcote against the Irish 
votes. The Irish members, therefore, were not re- 
sponsible for the weakness of the case, and the British 
members did not apparently feel concerned to make out 
a strong ease for Ireland? — I am under the impression 
that Colonel Dunne’s report did not make out a very 
strong case. 

10.847. At the same time it made out a rather stronger 
case than the case made out by Sir Stafford Northcote P 
— No doubt that is so. 

10.848. Now, in this period you state the rates of 
taxation per head for Ireland — you say, that in Ireland 
in 1849-50 the rath of indirect taxation per head was 
12s. 2d., and it became in 1859-60 20s. Id., so that it 
nearly doubled ? — Yes. 

10.849. The direct rate was Is. 9d. and became 4s. 9d., 
so that it nearly trebled P— Yes. 

10.850. The total taxation had been 13s. lid. per 
n oen ^ le population in 1849-50, and it had risen in 
1859-60 to 1Z. 5s. id., so that it almost doubled ? — Yes. 

10.851. Therefore the incidence of taxation in those 

ten years almost doubled in L-eland ? Yes. 

10,852 During a period of diminishing population 
snd of resources not increasing ? — Yes. 

10,853. Now in Great Britain the indirect taxation 
per head only increased from 30s. 3tZ. to 31s. Id. and 
the direct taxation in about the same proportion, from 
17s. 5tZ. to 18s. 5<Z. per head, so that in Ireland the taxa- 
tion doubled while in Great Britain it increased but 
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reiv slightly. Again I -would point out to you that the 
increase of taxation in this period was 11,000,0002. and out 
of those eleven millions Great Britain, with an income tax 
• assessment of 328,000,0002., paid only 8,000,0002. of the 
increase, which, assuming her income to be 700,000,0002. 
would be one-ninetieth of the income ; that 


10.866. So that the increase of the burthen has been 
dne to increased expenditure in Great Britain ? — My 
point was that practically there had been no increase of ^ 
burthen. 

10.867. We have seen that the taxpayer in Ireland ] 
pays more and more as time goes on, and the taxpayer j 


Ireland, with an income tax assessment of about 30 in Great Britain less and less? — Yes, I admit that ; but 
millions, paid two and three quarter millions of the j u the last 35 years large remissions of taxation have 

increase, so that she paid one-twenty-second of her been made which have benefited Ireland ; whereas 

income in the increased taxation. It would, therefore, during the preceding 16 years Irish taxation had been 
appear to follow that four times as much was exacted largely increased. That is why I said I thought Ireland 
in proportion from Ireland as from Great Britain by had been treated very differently in the last period from 
increased taxation ?— Yes, that may be so. — ' u - 4 r>«viod 


10 854. Then the British taxation within the period 
increased from 49,000,0002. to 57,000,0002., or by about 
one-sixth, while the Irish taxation increased from di- 
millions to 7i millions, or by about two-thirds, so that 
there a^ain we see a relative increase four times as 
great in Ireland as in Great Britain ?— Yes. 


what she had been in the penultimate period. 

10,868. Say what you will about remissions or im- 
positions, if you, as time goes on, find in every successive 
period that the Irish tax-paying consumer is paying 
more per head than he paid in the preceding period 
and that the British tax-paying consumer is paying less 
per head, and that the invariable course of taxation is 
, , , ,, . , , , , to increase the rate per head put upon the Irish, and to 

10,855. Again, I compare this with the period ot the f1iwi ^ T „- a1 , the rate per head in Great Britain, what is 
separate exchequers— during the 16 years after the that but a continuous hardship upon the one country 
Union (when Ireland was so heavily burdened) she paid relatively to the other ?— I did not know that it was a 
4 J millions a year, and now in this period she has to pay to ta k e off taxes. Great Britain may have 

two-thirds as much again, while on the other hand bene ftted from the remissions more than Ireland; but 

Great Britain in those 16 years paid 56,000,0002. in taxes int wag t)iat taking the two periods— the last 

on the annual average. Now, with a population between p ei .f oc i a nd the penultimate period — the last period 
doubled and trebled, and her wealth still ^more^in- came out favourably as compared with the penultimate 


creased, she pays only about the same sum— 57,000,0002. ? 
—Yes. 

10,856. Now, regarding the question from the point 
of view from which we have to consider it, these con- 
siderations seem to be conclusive with regard to the 
great— the almost immeasurably greater— pressure upon 
Ireland than upon Great Britain P — I think there was 
much greater pressure relatively upon Ireland than 
upon Great Britain during that period— undoubtedly so. 


period. The revenue returns show that Ireland con- 
tributes more than she did to indirect taxation. How 
can that be accounted for except by the fact that the 
consuming power of Ireland has increased ? 

10.869. By the change of habit?— But siu-ely the 
change of habit must be simultaneous with an increased 
power of consumption. 

10.870. Not necessarily. In the last generation in 
Ireland people had healthier and better food, and had, 


10 857. Now I may pass, I think, to the last period, therefore, perhaps, less need for stimulants. Now they 

and ’here you say that Ireland fared very differently ea t Indian meal, very inferior bread, and when they can 

from the manner in which she had fared in the preceding e at meat it is American bacon of very inferior quality, 

period Did you mean that she fared better ? — I meant £ think the tendency of the change of habit and of the 

that instead of having her taxation largely increased vastly inferior food may be to create a natural cravnig for 

relatively to Great Britain, practically it was about the stimulants ?— It may be so, but there must undoubtedly 


10.858. It was somewhat more ? — Yes. 

10.859. Therefore, if the case had been so bad in the 
preceding period and only became still worse in this last 
period, how has Ireland fared better ? — In this sense — 
that instead of being very heavily mulcted as she was 
during those 10 years she was practically no more 
heavily mulcted at the end of the latest period than she 
was at the commencement of it. 

10.860. Seeing what we have seen with regard to the 
state into which she had been brought by disproportionate 
exactions in the preceding period ? — No ; I put it in this 
way : that since 1863 there has been no tax imposed 
upon Ireland and there has been a considerable number 
of taxes remitted in Ireland ; but exactly the reverse 
happened in the preceding 10 years ; very considerable 
taxation was imposed upon Ireland. Therefore it is fair 
to say that Ireland has been treated very differently 
dining the last 35 years from what she was during the 
preceding 10 years. 

10.861. The remissions have been in Great Britain as 
in Ireland? — No doubt. 

10.862. And the effect of it all is that bad as the 
taxation of Ireland was in the years from 1852 to 1863, 
as shown in the figures just analysed, the incidence of 
taxation became heavier still in the last period of all, 
for the rate per head has increased in Ireland and has 
become lighter in Great Britain, and therefore the inci- 
dence, severe as it was in 1852-63, has become severer in 
the last period ? — Relatively. 

10.863. I am simply now upon the question of 
relative incidence ? — Just so. 

10.864. You point out that the expenditure has greatly 
increased— from 70,000,0002. to 100.000,0002.— in the 
last period — the figures are, I think, 66,000,0002. to 

98.000. 0002. — but the increase in expenditure was over 

30.000. 000z., while the increase in taxation was only 

17.000. 0002., the difference being met by non-tax 
revenue ?— Yes. 

10.865. Do you observe that whilst the increase in 
taxatiou has been 17,000,0002. a year, the increased 
amount expended in Great Britain itself' has been 

22.000. 000!, a year? — Yes, I am aware of that. 


be a greater power of consumption now than there was 
in 1865. 

10.871. A greater tendency to consumption ?— Yes; 
a greater consuming power. 

10.872. ( Chairman .) And greater consumption ?— Yes. 
I call it a greater consuming power. 

10.873. (Mr. Sexton.) Now I submit to you, that if 
the income of a man is, as it usually is in Ireland, so 
small that he cannot provide himself with the ordinary 
comforts of life in fair abundance, as a man usually can 
in Great Britain, then the tendency is naturally greater, 
possibly, in Ireland, or in any poor country, than it 
would be in Great Britain, or in any wealthy country, to 
spend, perhaps, a larger proportion of the insufficient 
income upon indulgences, than it would be in the case 
where decent comforts, good food, housing, and clothing 
can be amply provided ? — It may be so. 

10.874. Have you any doubt that in poor commu- 
nities, a larger proportion of the income, which is in- 
adequate to command a fair supply of the comforts of 
life, is spent upon stimulants, than in wealthy com- 
munities ?— That is an economic question, which I am 
afraid I cannot express an opinion upon. 

10.875. Even amongst social classes, do not you think 
in the' humblest class, where the income is least, the 
amount spent upon stimulants is larger in proportion to 
the income than in the case of the wealthier classes ? I 
do not feel competent to say whether that is or is not so. 

10.876. Now, will you look at Dr. Grimshaw’s table, 
at page 453 of volume 1 ; do you see there that the 
average annual value of the crops and stock in the 
years 1851-55, and also from 1866-70 was 72.000,0002. a 
year ?— Yes. 

10.877. Do you see that the value in 1884-88 had 
fallen to 54,000,0002. a year ?— Yes. 

10 878. And .do you bear in mind, that when a par- 
ticular year was taken, and the microscope appked to it, 
namely; the yean 1885, ton the purpose . o ! tin .Com- 
mission, the valuation for that year was 46,000,0001. P— 

10 879. Which Sir Robert Giffen has brought down to 
40 000.0002. We. therefore, have a sum compared with 
the valuation of 72.000,0002. a year tor agricultural 
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P r0( luee at the beginning of this very period, of 
K.c.B . ’ 40,000,0002. a year at the present time ; there is a dimi- 
— _ nution of nearly one-half, which corresponds with what 
15 Nov. 18 95. we kn OW of the variation in prices P— But what is the 
Consump- first test we look to for the prosperity of this country P 
t 'aid° f duty ’ * s whether dutiable articles are being consumed in 

articles. greater or smaller quantities— like tobacco, tea, and 
spirits— and if we find that the consumption is larger, 
and the revenue derived therefrom is consequently 
increased, we rightly or wrongly (and I believe Sir 
Robert Giffen would support me in this) should regard 
that as the best test of the increased spending power 
of the population. Therefore. I cannot get over the 
fact that, whereas 35 years ago Ireland was able to spend 
so much, or rather did spend so much on dutiable 
articles, she spends relatively a great deal more on them 
now. I should have thought that that was a complete 
test of improved spending power. 

10.880. The population of Ireland in 1861 was 

5,798,000, and by the last census it was 4,700,000, and 
the income had undergone in the same period a reduc- 
tion approximating to one-half ; it is obvious, there- 
fore, rrpon these figures that the spending power (that 
is the income after the necessaries of life have been pro- 
vided) must have been diminished ? — But where does 
the diminution come in ? 

10.881. Well, I have already submitted to you that, 
whilst you test the prosperity by increased consump- 
tion, which may be a sound test in a country in an 
ordinary economic condition, where the income of the 
average working man allows him the means to live in 
comfort, it is not a sound test in a country the ordinary 
economic condition of which is the receipt of income 
insufficient for the necessaries of life ?— That may be 
so. I will not dispute that proposition. 

10.882. For instance, suppose a man has 1?. a week 
and is able to live in a comfortable house, and provide 
his family with good clothing and food, is there not a 
greater likelihood that when a man is struggling for 
existence in a chronic state of discomfort he is much 
more likely to spend a larger proportion of his small 
income upon some indulgence which mitigates priva- 
tion ? — That is quite possible. 

Taxation, 10,883. Now observe the cumulative effect of this 
incirti'nco £ rievance of taxation and the light it sheds upon 

(jroat °" the fallacy of regarding periods separate lj - , looking at 
Britain and each period as if no grievance had arisen before. The 
Ireland. rate p er j iea d j a Ireland lias increased in this last period 
from 12. 5s. 4(2. to 12. 8s. 10(2., and side by side with that 
fact we have the fact that the British taxation per head 
has gone down from 22. 10s. to 22. 4s. 10(2. ? — Yes. 

10.884. You have pointed out that between the 
beginning and end of this period the incidence of in- 
direct taxation had, in the United Kingdom, fallen from 
65 to 5b per cent., and in Great Britain, from 63 to 53 
per cent. — that is a very substantial fall — the consumer 
was relieved to the extent of one-sixth of liis previous 
quota ; but in Ireland the indirect taxation at the 
beginning of the period was no less than 81 per cent, 
of the whole taxation, and it only fell to 76 per cent. 
Do you perceive that the proportion of Irish revenue 
still borne by the consumer is no less than three -fourths 
of the whole ; that is to say, it is very considerably more 
than 65 per cent, and 63 per cent., the proportion borne 
by the average consumer in the United Kingdom, and in 
Great Britain respectively, even at the beginning of the 
period P — That may be so. I was taking the whole of the 
United Kingdom. 

10.885. I should point out, I think, that the decrease 
in the United Kingdom is almost identical with the 
decrease in Great Britain, showing that Great Britain 
has got it all and that Ireland remains substantially in 
the same condition. Therefore the relief which has been 

„ very great in Great Britain has had an effect upon the 
incidence of revenue as between classes, but it has lef 
the incidence as between classes in Ireland very much 
the same ? — What I meant to indicate was that had it 
not been for this transfer from indirect to direct taxation 
which has taken place, Ireland would, as also Great 
Britain, probably be now having to pay a duty upon 
sugar and perhaps upon other commodities of that kind, 
and a higher duty upon tea. 

10.886. But if Ireland is so heavily weighted now, how 
do you affect the argument that she is over- weighted 
already by pointing out that if something else had hap- 
pened she would be over- weighted more ? — But surely 
she is less over- weighted new than she was 35 years ago, 
in consequence of the remission of such duties as I have 


mentioned— the reduction of the duty upon tea, and the 
remission of duty upon sugar. 

10.887. I have shown you, and you have admitted 

that the unbroken course has been an increase of the l5 ^ov.is;,j 
rate per head upon the Irish consumer and a decrease Tax't r ~ 
of the rate per head upon the British consumer p Yes. relative"' 

10.888. The Irish consumer, earning a smaller income Great" 1 * 0 " 
has paid more and more per head, and the British con- ? ri,ail| Md 
suraer, earning a larger income, has paid less and less per lrelMl1, 
head — what greater test can there be of the increasingly 
lighter pressure of taxation upon the one country and the 
increasingly heavier pressure of taxation upon the other ? 

— I think it is quite fair to say that Great Britain has 
got greater relief during the last 35 years than Ireland 
has got, relatively. 

10.889. If it be true that the crops and stock have fallen 
in value in the way indicated by Dr. Grimshaw’s table 
it is also true, is it not, that the resources of Ireland 
are actually less now than they were in 1865 ?— I have 
no means of being able to say what the actual resources 
of Ireland were in 1865 and comparing them with what 
they are now. 

10.890. I will give you a very conclusive test in a 
moment. Take the assessment of income tax ; the gross 
assessment to income tax in 1861-62 was in Great Britain 

328.000. 0002., and in Ireland, 30,000,0002.— that is’ 
about 1 to 11 of the gross at that time— at the end 
of the period the assessment in Great Britain had become 

673.000. 00' 2., or more than double, and in Ireland it had 
become 38,000,0002. The valuation of land in Ireland 
has not been lowered with the fall in prices. Therefore 
you must not take that full increase as having occurred ; 
but even fairing it as having occurred, the proportion 
between the two assessments at the beginning of the 
period was 1 to 11, and at the end of the period 1 to 
38?— Yes; but I understood your point was that the 
resources of Ireland were actually less now than they 
were in 1865 ; while, according to that figure they show 
that they are more, I will not say largely so, or that there 
has been any substantial increase, but there is certainly 
not a diminution. 

10.891. There is some apparent increase in the Irish 
income-tax assessment, qualified by the fact just stated 
as to the valuation of land, but we have seen that the 
general agricultural income shows a decrease much 
greater than the increase in the assessment ? — Yes. 

10.892. Both the tests show a reduction in value 
approximating towards one-half ? — Yes. 

10.893. Now, I should like before I pass from this to put 
to you that the bulk of the benefit to the consumer has 
fallen to Great Britain, where, as has been shown, scarcely 
more than half the revenue is now derived from con- 
sumption. These are the rates per head within the period. 

At the beginning of the period the rate per head of 
indirect taxes in Great Britain was 31s. 7(2., and it has 
fallen to 24s., and the indirect rate, which was 18s. 5(2., 
has increased to 20s. 9(2. Therefore, the whole effect is 
that the rate per head has fallen from 50s. to 44s. 10(2., 
whilst in tne same period, following cumulatively upon 
another period, of such gross exaction in Ireland, the 
rate per head of indirect taxation upon Ireland has gone 
up still further, namely, from 20-s. 7 cl. to 22s., and the 
direct from 4s. 9(2. to 6s. 10(2., and the whole taxation 
roin 25s. 4(2. to 28s. 10(2. ? — Yes, I believe those are the 
figures in my table. 

10.894. Now, taking a general view of the period, do 
we not find this — that within the period the proportion of 
the income of Ireland to that of Great Britain appears 
to have fallen off from 1 to 11 to 1 to 18 ? — Yes, according 
to the figures you have quoted. 

10.895. The taxation, however, notwithstanding that 
failure in resource, has only decreased by one-tenth in 
amount, and her population has fallen off one-fifth, so 
that the rates per head are even heavier than in the 
previous period ; whilst in Great Britain the rate per 
head for consumption is one-fourth lower. At the 
opening of the last period Great Britain paid about 
one-twelfth of her income in taxation, and Ireland one- 
tenth ; but at the end of the period, which you consider 
to have been rather a period of benefit to Ireland, Great 
Britain was paying only one-twentieth in taxation, but 
Ireland was paying one-tenth, as before ; it is obvious 
that in the period which you consider to have operated 
less injuriously to Ireland than those which had gone 
before the pressure had severely increased ; do you not 
assent to that ? — Yes, but my point was that, although 
Great Britain may have, been relieved, and has been 
relieved, more materially in that period than Ireland, 
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yet there has been a relief to Ireland in the shape of 
taxation. 

10 896. How ? — By the remission of the duties I have 
mentioned. 

10 897. A remission made to Great Britain, and there- 
fore not to be withheld from Ireland?— I do not put it 

in that way— I should say it was it was a remission of 
duty to benefit all parts of the United Kingdom. 

10 898 It was a benefit inevitably resulting in some 
degree to Ireland from the greater benefit to Great 
Britain ? — No doubt. 

10 899. But where you find in a country a decreasing 
population and an increasing burden, an increasing rale 
per head, can it be looked at otherwise than in the 
lio-iit of an increasing pressure upon the people?— I 
think you are bound to see what the taxes are. 

10,900. The taxes upon consumption ? — Yes; but what 
are the articles consumed ? 

10 901. Whatever the article, is the rate is paid all the 
same ?— But I think it makes a considerable difference 
what that article is. 


10 902. Not to the person who pays the money ?— I do 
not see that. If I have my food taxed I am bound to pay 
the tax. if I am to keep body and soul together ; but I am 
not bound to go and spend a portion of my very limited 
means upon articles which are taxed, but which are 
not absolutely necessities of life. 

10 903. But have I any assurance that if I do not 
spend it the State will not take it in relation to some 
other article'?— At any rate the State has not done so. 

10.901. As I said yesterday, if every Irishman were 
to give up the consumption of tea, tobacco, spirits, and 
beer, do not you think that an Imperial administrator, 
like yourself, would be ingenious enough next year to 
procure the same revenue in some other way ? — I do not 
know about that ; it would be an extremely difficult 
matter. 

10.905. The question is not whether an individual 
is bound to buy a particular article or not, but whether 
the system of taxation which you have devised and 
carried out takes from one country a larger share of 
her revenue than it takes from another? — I have 
admitted that already, and I admit it again. 

10.906. Then that being so, questions as to remission 
of taxes can in no way affect the question of what is the 
relative pressure upon the populations now ? — Perhaps 
I had better not argue the question any more ; but I do 
not think there is any serious difference between us. 


10.907. Really, I think there is no difference, because 
we both agree. I think, that however certain taxes may 
have been lightened 20 or 30 or 40 years ago, at the time 
of particular remissions in Great Britain and Ireland, 
if the taxation in Great Britain has gone on decreasing 
ai d the taxation in Ireland has gone on increasing since, 
the force of this fact cannot be affected by that remission 
which was made 20 or 30 or 40 years ago ? — Just so. 


10,908. Now again, I submit to you that there is this 
very remarkable fact. Taking the average population 
of Great Britain during the 10 years after the Union at, 
say, 12,000,000, and the average taxation per annum at 
5(>. 000, 000t., Great Britain at that time paid 4 1. 13s. 4<7. 
a head per annum taxation ; and taking the same period, 
Ireland paid 14s. 6 d. The rate per head in Ireland at 
that time, when Ireland suffered, by admission, in com 
parison with Great Britain, was 14s. Gd. for Ireland and 
4 1. 13s. 4 d. per head for Great Britain ; that is, taking the 
average of the 16 years, the rate was really less than one- 
sixtli of what it was in Great Britain . W hat has been the 
effect of the course of taxation since ? Leaving out of 
our minds individual questions of this remission or that 
remission and looking straight from the opening to the 
closing of the century, we find that Great Britain, which 
at the opening of the century paid 41. 13s. 4 d. per head, 
now pays 21. 4s. 1(M. per head. The British taxpayer 
has been relieved although there is an increased amount 
of taxation, firstly, by the growth of population, and 
secondly, by the still greater growth of wealth, to the 
extent of more than one-half of the levy per capita 
which was made at the beginning of the century ? — Yes, 
that is so. 


Hi, 909. In Ireland, on the other hand, the reverse 
process has been carried on to double the extent, for 
Ireland at the opening of the century, when the 
rate admittedly oppressed her, paid 14s. 6 d. per head 
per annum. Now with a smaller population, and 
certainly not larger resources, for her resources have all 
a 88039, 


diminished during the last 30 years, she pays 28s. 10d. 
a head, does she not?— Yes. the calculations are, I KCB _ • 
think, deduced from the statements I have furnished to ^ ^ 
the Commission. 

10.910. The taxation upon the British citizen halved 

in the century, and the taxation upon the Irish citizen incidence on 
doubled. In your own return in the second volume, not Great 
taking averages at all, but taking two individual years, xi-l'laiV'l 
the first immediately after the close of the period of the 
separate Exchequers and the second now, we find this : 
that in 1819-20 the consumer in Great Britain paid 
21. 8s. 7(1. per head, and now he pays 11. 4s. Id., exactly 
half ?— Yes. 

10.911. The taxes upon property in Great Britain 
were 11. Is. 8tl., and now they are 11. 0s. 9 d. ; so that a 
closer summary of the transaction in the case of Great 
Britain shows that the citizen who pays on property in 
Great Britain pays less than he did in the beginning 
of the century, and the consumer pays one-half of what 
he did then ?— Yes, that is so. 

10.912. On the other hand, in Ireland not only has 
the tax upon consumption increased from 11s. to 22s., 
but the tax upon property has increased from 3s. 5a. to 
6s. 10(1. , also exactly double ?— That is so. 

10.913. Passing away from that, I now wish to put Adjustment 
one or two questions to you upon the adjustment of ,. evenue 
revenue. The Commissioners may be expected to report 

what is the total revenue of Ireland, and, by means of 
this labyrinth of Treasury adjustment, yon have taken 
2,000.00'0Z. a year off the revenue of Ireland as collected ? 

— Yes, it comes to about that. 

10.914. This adjustment has had a very fluctuating and 
varying effect. In the years following the consolidation 
of the Exchequers and up to 1870 the effect of the adjust- 
ment was to increase the contribution, was it not ? — Yes, 
it was. 

10.915. You added 1,000,0001. at first, and that 
gradually dwindled down to nothing, in 1870. and since 
then you have been deducting sums, small at first, but 
which have increased now to 2,000,0001. ? — Yes. 

10.916. As you have quoted a politician of much 
distinction, Mr. Goschen. in regard to the question of 
considering expenditure in connexion with taxation and 
the question also of classifying expenditure into 
Imperial and local, I should like to mention another 
distinguished name in connexion witli adjustment of 
revenue. Do you remember that in 1886 Mr. Gladstone, 
in one of his speeches on the Home Rale Bill, stated 
that having regard to all that had occurred, it would be 
just and equitable to regard the revenue collected in 
Ireland as being the revenue of Ireland ?— Yes. I am 
aware that he then imposed upon Ireland a much heavier 
contribution to Imperial expenditure in consequence of 
being unable to distinguish between the amount collected 

' in Ireland and the amount Ireland actually paid. In 
1893 he proposed to place upon Ireland a much lighter 
charge than what he did in 1886, because he was 
able, according to the best figures we could put before 
him, to arrive at what we considered to be the true 
revenue of Ireland. The two plans really came ou 
almost identical, so far as Ireland was concerned. 

10.917. Although he adopted another mode of compu- 
tation in 1893, he took care that the amount to be 
taken from Ireland in that year, although computed upon 
the adjusted revenue, was not to be more than the amount 
that would betaken under the Bill of 1886, when this 
credit was given to her. did he not? — Yes; when he 
introduced his first Bill he did not think he had figures 
upon which to compute the true reveuueof Ireland ; but 
in the second Bill, after having considered the question 
for about two year3, we were able to place some figures 
before him which he accepted as a fair approximation of 
Ireland’s true revenue. 

10.918. In the first scheme he took the proportion of 
Imperial charges, or of certain Imperial charges, and in 
the second scheme he took, not the Imperial charges, but 
the Irish revenue ?— That was the second scheme inserted 
in the Bill of 1893. 

10.919. But he took care in the second Bill that the 
amount to be taken from Ireland should not be more 
than the amount to be taken under the plan upon which 
the Irish revenue was to be regarded as the revenue 
collected in Ireland, did he not ? — Yes. 

10.920. Docs it not occur to you as rather hard in 
dealing between a wealthy country, such as Great 
Britain, and a poor and unprogressive country, such as 
Ireland, that rigorous account should be taken of the 

U 
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f^ndhlm consumption’ of every pound of tobacco and every glass 
K.G.B. ’ °f spirits P — I do not see liow it is possible to arrive at 
— the incidence of taxation without it. 

15 Nov. 1895. 

Ad'ustm nt 10,921. I should have thought that, in considerations 
o/ ‘“true 6 of revenue between two such countries, the revenue 
revenue.” collected might be allowed to stand as the revenue of 
Ireland ? — It would be very misleading, I think. 

10.922. Whilst in these various memoranda you ex- 
plain in outline the processes — and they are very various 
— it would be hardly possible for any except a Com- 
mission of experts sitting for a long time and having 
direct access to records and correspondence to cheek the 
Treasury work ? — I do not think there is any very great 
element of doubt in them. The real practical question 
that affects Ireland is the adjustment of the spirit duty, 
and though we are aware that there was a blunder made 
some years ago, yet I believe that at the present time 
it may reasonably be assumed that the figures arrived 
at by the “ permit ” system are accurate. If the permit 
system is worked properly, it ought to be possible to 
trace the spirit revenue very accurately, and the prin- 
cipal factor in the whole revenue is the spirit revenue. 

10.923. Tobacco and tea are very important, are they 
not ? — They are important, no doubt. 

10.924. Beer is also very important ; and with regard 
to the spirit duty we are told that there were great 
errors up to 1888, and also in 1892-93 ; and upon the 
whole I am disposed to think that all we can do is to 
report that the Treasury Estimates are “expert and 
skilful conjectures,” as you have described Sir Robert 
Giffen’s evidence. Of course, if the question should 
become urgent, I should think there would be no 
difficulty in devising means for making a reliable par- 
tition of the income ? — I do not think anything short 
of a Customs cordon would answer the purpose ; at least 
nothing short of that would secure accuracy. Even then 
I do not think you.could follow the entire revenue. For 
instance, I believe there is a certain amount of tea that 
goes into Ireland by the Parcel Post. How can one 
cheek that ? However that may be, as I have already 
said, I do not think anything short of a Customs barrier 
would enable you to get accurate figures, but my belief 
is that they would not be materially different from the 
ones we have laid before you. 

10. 925. The question remains whether the true revenue 
of Ireland should be, as Mr. Gladstone held it should 
be, taken as the revenue collected there, or whether it 
should be taken as revenue adjusted upon your present 
plan ? — But may I just say that I have a distinct recol- 
lection that the reason why he credited Ireland with the 
collected revenue in 1884, was that he had no figures to 
go upon at that time relating to true revenue. He was 
always anxious to take the true revenue of Ireland if 
he could. 


10.926. I bog pardon, but I also have a very distinct 
memory of it, and that Mr. Gladstone distinctly stated 
that the balance of revenue against Ireland by adjust- 
ment was 1,400,0002. at that time ? — I have no doubt that, 
if in 1886 the figures of true revenue had been obtain- 
able, Mr. Gladstone would have adopted them. 

10.927. Mr. Gladstone distinctly stated that the part 
of the revenue attributable to Ireland by reason of being 
taken as collected instead of as adjusted upon your 
present plan was 1,400,0002. at that time, did he not ?— 
Yes. 

10.928. And it would have been perfectly open to him 
to have deducted that sum, would it not ? — It was too 
conjectural a sum; he could not possibly divide it 
under heads. We had never gone into the question of 
true revenue at that time, so he had nothing to go upon. 

10.929. He could have enacted, or proposed to enact, 
in the Bill, that the contribution, whatever it was, 
should be deducted out of a revenue taken as adjusted, 
but he did not propose to do that ; on the contrary, 
knowing the balance against Ireland to be l ,400,000Z. a 
year, he decided that it was just and expedient, having 
regard to what had occurred between the two countries 
in finance, that the revenue of the country should be 
taken as collected there ? — He would have taken it the 
other way if he had been able to do so in 1886. 

10.930. I can only judge from iris public action ; and 
when it came to 1892 he took care that the amount to be 
taken from Ireland should be only the same sis that 
taken under the previous plan, allowing the revenue to 
be taken as collected? — Yes, the two plans weie 
practically identical. In the first plan, Ireland was 
credited with more revenue and paid a larger contribu- 


tion to Imperial expenditure. In the second plan, she 
was credited with less revenue and debited with a much 
smaller contribution to Imperial charges. 

10,931. Then the final question with which I have to 
trouble you relates to the management of the debt at 
the time of the Union ? — I am afraid I may not know 
much about that. 


Iloaii " ’ 

13 Nov. kb 

Adjustm^i 
of “ Inte 
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10.932. I first desire to put one or two figures to you Debtor 
which I have extracted from the National Debt Report, §■¥•? 
which show that the debt of Ireland at the Union, after Irehna? 
deducting debt redeemed up to the Union, was tllc time«! 
28,0OO,O00Z., and that the debt of Great Britain at the tllel - lli »». 
same time, after deducting debt redeemed up to that 

time, was 446,000,0002. Those figures are correct, are 
they not ? — Yes, I have no doubt they are. 

10.933. The debts redeemed up to that time were 
deducted in computing the amount of debt existing at 
the time. I mean the gross debt contracted up to that 
time was not taken, but the debt remaining after 
deduction of debt redeemed ? — Yes. 


10.934. Now, in 1817, the debt of Ireland, after de- 
ducting the debt redeemed, was 112.000,0002., was it 
hot ? — Yes, that is so. 

10.935. And the debt of Great Britain after deducting 
the debt redeemed, was 727,000,0002., and it appears that 
in the period between the Union and 1817 there was 
redeemed of Irish debt 27,000,0002. Do you note that 
figure ? — Yes. 

10.936. And 326,000,000 2. of British debt redeemed ? 
—Yes. 


10.937. Now, as I conceive, the keynote of this whole ,^ ct , 
question of the treatment of the debt was struck by Lord Union, . 
Oastlereagh in his speech in introducing the Articles, A'l <, pro- 
when he said, “Ireland is to have no concern whatever fntliiSi” 
“ with the past debt of Great Britain,” and then he 

adds, “ but as to the future it is expected that 
“ the two countries should move forward together and 
“ unite with regard to their expenses in the measure of 
“ their relative abilities and later on he proceeds to 
explain the paragraph in Article 7, which deals with the 
event in which the debts might be consolidated and 
common taxation enacted ; and yoif refer in your memo- 
randum at page 327 to that passage in his speech, but 
when you come to the point at which he deals with 
the matter by illustration, you say, “But the figures 
“ which he cited in support of his argument are not 
“ easy to follow 7 .” I should submit to you that the 
figures you have described as “ not easy to follow,” are 
the figures about which v 7 e can have no shadow of doubt 
that they prove the purpose of the Act of Union to have 
been that only the debts incurred in each country 
previo'us to the Union should be counted in determining 
whether there ought to be common taxation ? — That 
may be so. 

10.938. These are the words of Lord Cast-lereagh ; he 
was arguing upon the provision to be made for common 
taxes in ease the debts came in to a certain proportion 
to each other, and he said, “ I shall endeavour to obviate 
“ an impression which may be made, that common 
“ taxes with Great Britain will impose upon this king- 
“ dom heavier burdens than she would otherwise be 
“ called upon to support. Let the House then first 
“ consider that the charges of the debt of Great Britain 
“ amount to 20, 000, 000/.. a year” (it was twenty-one 
millions a year), “ and the charges of the debt of Ireland 
“ to 1,300,0002., British, a year, that common taxes are 
“ not to take place, till either the past and separate 
“ debts of both countries shall be liquidated, or till they 
“ shall become to each other in the proportion of their 
“ contributions, that is, in the ratio of 15 to 2.” Now 
does not he there clearly explain it that until the 
debts incurred before the Union have come into the 
proportion of 15 to 2 the consolidation could uot occur, 
and common taxes could not be enacted ? — I admit that. 

1 think that may be inferred from the speech. 

10.939. And he makes it clearer still because he goes 
on to say, “ before this can take place ” (that is before 
common taxes can be enacted) ‘ ‘ the taxes of Great 
“ Britain must be reduced by the amount of ten millions 
“ a year ” ; that is to say, that the charge of 21,000,000/- 
should come down to about one-half ? — Yes. 

10.940. But does not that mean that the debt of 
Great Britain would be reduced from 400,000,0002. to 
200,000,0002.. and so came into the proportion of 15 to 

2 to the Irish debt of 28 millions existing before the 
Union ? — Yes, I presume so. 
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10 941. And then he goes on, “in -which case the scale 
“ of her remaining taxation -would he lowered to the 
“scale of taxation in Ireland, and the _ adoption oi 
“ British taxation would become a benefit; a similar 
' “ result would take place, and to a greater degree were 
t i ie past debts of the two countries to be entirely 
“ lionidated : for, in this case, Ireland would be exone- 
“ rated from taxes to the amount of 1,300,000/. a year, 

' “ and Britain to the amount of 20 millions, and the 
“ system of common taxation would become still more 
«< beneficial to Ireland. ” Is it not absolutely clear that 
in this explanation of the Bill, Lord Castlcreagli laid it 
down that the debts of the two countries could not be 
consolidated, and common taxation could not take the 
nlice of the proportionate system until the debts of the 
two countries incurred before the Union were brought 


of the Treaty. As it was, considerably less in the 
way of war taxes was imposed on Ireland than on K Cr , 

Great Britain ; and, had Ireland been only required -- 
to pay two-seventeenths of the charge in respect of •* — _ 
debt created on her account, she need scarcely have Actor 
imposed any additional taxation with which to meet vmo*> 
the great war expenditure. The Treaty did not cou- tisiun'u.s 
template— and it is not surprising that it did not con- future de 
template— -such a long death-struggle with France, 
but neither could it surely have been intended that, 
if Ireland did not provide her quota out of the 
proceeds of taxes, she was only to bear less than 12 per 
cent, of the charge for borrowing the money with 
which to pay her quota.” That is the only alternative 
; far as I can see. 

10.952. It must have been quite as apparent .when 


to bear to each other the proportion of 15 to 2, or else tlle ^cfc 0 f Union was drawn as it is now, that the con- 
ovt-ini-mished altogether ? — I think that is a fair inference tributions of Great Britain and Ireland from taxation t > 
to draw from the speech. joint expenditure would never have been m any year 

s£ §liS#i tms- 

charge F Yes. ^rst . anc | therefore the fact that Great Britain and 

10,943. Then I pass to paragraph 6, “ That all moneys j re ^ nc i bad to withdraw such different sums from the 
« to be raised after the Union, by loan, in peace or war, revenuP _ before contributing the balance of revenue to 
» for the service of the United Kingdom by the Parlia- ex p en ditui-e, made it certainly very easy to foresee 

“ meat thereof , shall be considered to be a joint debt. ^ the comr ibution of each country from taxes to 
Is not that a clear declaration of principle ?— Yes, but ^ expen diture WO uld never in any year be m the 
the article is referring to debt incurred tor the service J 0 ortion of 15 t o 2 F— That may have been so I 


of the “ United Kingdom.” 

10.944. “ That all moneys to be raised after the Union. 
“ by loan iu peace or war, for the service of the United 
“ Kingdom by tlie Parliament thereof, shall be con- 
“ sidered to be a joint debt ”? — Yes, “ United Kingdom 
—not Great Britain or Ireland. 


10,945. No, but a contribution to tlie joint expenditure admit. 


think it is impossible to say exactly what was intended 
by the framers of the Treaty upon this point. 

10 953. The debt charges being so dissimilar and 
having to bo deducted first from the revenue, it follows 
that the proportion of revenue in each county- available 
for joint expenditure would never be 15 to 2 ? — lhat 1 


by way of. loans would be for the service of the United 
Kingdom ? — No doubt. 


10 954. If the contribution from revenue to joint 
expenditure were not made in the proportion of 15 to 2, 
, , .. i- tn Vis met. hv loans 


10 946 Therefore, any debt incurred for the purpose the balances of joint expeiiditure to be met by loans 
of enabling either country to make up its contribution would be also dissimilar, would they not ?-Y es. 


to tlie joint expenditure was a debt for the service of the 1 0,955. Suppose that in the year after tiie Union the 

United Kingdom, was it not F— Yes. joint expenditure required was 34,000,0001., Great 

sss ££>, 3SJ svzft HSiriS 

debt falling as a charge upon the common expenditure F tiu-e, and contributed 15 millions ; , 

-I S ”o‘kfta Am impossible to to™ corned M million. »to tot to P"J ; “ SSm S 
ont the tern, oi the tasty h.der s.oh on ms.mgemont. -SS o.t of toe, only 

10 948. But that is the general principle, is it not, laid Qne m q lioi3i that would leave her in the position of 

down bv Lord CastlereaghF— Yes, for the service of the borrowing three millions ; so that 18 millions would 

United Kingdom, but not if raised upon British account ^ave to be borrowed. Was not it the obvious intention 

or Irish account. of this Act that 17 millions of that 18 millions should 

10.949. But you have admitted that all sums required be charged as joint debt, being in the proportion of 15 

for the joint expenditure and raised by borrowing, were to 2 ; that the 17 millions should be joint debt ana 
for the service of the United Kingdom F-Yes. that the balance of one million should be .treat ed l as .the 

. . , , , t separate debt of Ireland F— I cannot say that I read it m 

10.950. Now there are two exceptions, provided than ,, w . but the article itself is by no means clear. 

- United Kingdom .toll juige it fit to iaim a grater ■ that all moneys raised afta ‘M. 

“ proportion of such respective contributions in one war, for jomt expenditure, - 

“ country within the year- than in the other, or to set United Kingdom F-Yes ; if the wor ds e ^P en 

“ apart a greater proportion of sinking fund for the ditnre” had been used, 1 think it would have been 
“ liquidation of the whole or any part of the loan raised different. , 

“ on account of the one country than of that raised on 10,957. Tlie debt was contracted, was it not, m respect 

“ account of the other country, then such part of the 0 f j 0 int expenditure F— No, the debt was contracted in 
“ said loan, for the liquidation of which different pro- respect of Irish account, and in respect of British. 

“ visions shall have been made for the respective account. What they could not manage to provide out 

“ countries, shall be kept distinct, and shall be borne 0 f taxation, wherewith to meet their contribution, they 
“ by each separately, and only that part of the said bad to borrow. 

“ loan be deemed joint and common, for the reduction -1A95Q But it was to make provision for the joint 
“ of which the respective countries shall have made „ Y „p„ jj*' p p__Yes but the words “ joint expenditure ” 
“ provision in tlie proportion of their respective contn- 1 

“ hutions.” Now, where was the difficulty in carrying ar 11 . ,, tt„;+ p ,i 

out that provision F — It would have been impossible, as 10,959. But there was no other service 
far as I can see, to have extracted from Ireland her quota, Kingdom except the jomt expenditure F— 1 am aiiaiu j. 

unless Ireland had been Subjected to taxation in the place a different interpretation upon tlie pr 
quota proportion. " 10,960. The service of the United Kingdom was, and 

10,951. But neither country found it in any year out could have been, uothing else than the joint expendi- 
of taxation? — No, but Great Britain was able to raise a ture ; there was no other service of the United Kingdom 
much larger proportion out of taxation. I quite admit than the joint expenditure F — That was so. 


red. Was not it the obvic 


that it is a difficult point. I put the case as clearly as 
I could in my original memorandum, and 1 re-stated 
the case as it presents itself to me in the remarks I 
made the other day. I said, “ I venture to think that 
it is clear that, had she not been debited with that 


charge, she might have largely evaded the provisions ture. 


learly as ggj Therefore, the contribution of Ireland to join 

re-stated. e ’ ndit ' lire was service of the United Kingdom F— No, 
not necessarily so. I see a distinction, 
rith that 10 962. Where is it F — There is the Imperial i expendi- 


Lticl the expenditure which Ireland had to meet, 
U 2 
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and which Great Britain had to meet respectively, 
K.c.B. ' representing their quotas. Now, if Ireland or Great 
is Nov” 1895 ■ Britain had, in order to enable them to meet their 
. — I — ■ ' quotas, to borrow, it seems to me that it was not for the 
Act or service of the United Kingdom, but for the service of 
Art°7,’pro. Great Britain or Ireland respectively, 
future debts. 10.963. But the article says : “ That all moneys to be 
“ raised after the Union by loan, in peace or war, for 
“ the service of the United Kingdom by the Parliament 
“ thereof, shall be considered to be a joint debt ” ? — 
Yes, that may be. I have just said what construction I 
put upon the provision. 

10.964. Can you show me that any difficulty would 
have arisen if, in the case of a loan of 18,000,0001!., of 
which 15,000,00.0!. was the share of Great Britain, and 

3.000,0001. the share of Ireland, 17,000,000!. being in 
the proportion of 15 to 2, had been treated as a joint 
debt, and the balance of 1,000,000!. as a separate debt 
of Ireland ? — I think I described in detail the effect of 
joint borrowing in my original memorandum. 

10.965. (Mr. Currie.) If the debt were not to be a 
separate debt, was not it assumed, as part of the argument, 
that the contribution of Ireland would be in the ratio of 
2 to 15 P— Yes. 

10.966. That was part of the bargain. When Lord 
Castlereagh said that all future debt was to be not a 
separate but a joint debt, did he not mean on the con- 
dition that the Act of Union should be carried out — that 
is to say. that Ireland should contribute in the ratio of 
2 to 15 ? — I think so. I see I explained in my original 
memorandum what my idea was of the result of 
working the provision by joint borrowing, and I 
illustrated it with figures. Perhaps as Mr. Sexton 
has used very much the same figures as I did, I 
may be allowed to quote what I said: “Let it be 

assumed that the joint expenditure to which Great 
“ Britain and Ireland had to contribute in a particular 
“ year amounted to 34,000,000!. Accordingly, Great 
“ Britain’s share would have been 30,000,000!.; and 
‘ ‘ Ireland’s share 4,000,000!. Let it further be assumed 
“ that after the payment of the separate charges of 

Ireland, the balance of her revenue did not exceed 
“ 2,000,000!. Consequently, the other two millions 
“ required to make up her contribution would have had 
“ to be borrowed. Now if it be held that this loan 
“ could only be a joint debt, and if the charge on 
“ account of it was 5 per cent., Ireland’s share of the 
" charge would have been two-seventeenths of 100,000!., 
“ or 11,765!., and the' rest of the charge would have 

fallen on Great Britain. Accordingly, Great Britain 
“ would have had to contribute in the year, not 
“ 30,000,000!. but 30,088.235!., and Ireland would only 
“ have contributed 2,011,765/., instead of 4,000,000!.: 
“ while the future liability of Great Britain would have 
“ permanently increased, and that of Ireland per- 
“ manently diminished.” That was the interpretation 
I put upon it. 

10.967. (Mr. Sextan.) In the first place, you imagine 
a case that never occurred, where 34,000,000!. being 
required for joint expenditure, Great Britain paid all her 
share out of revenue, and Ireland paid only half out of 
revenue, and borrowed 2,000,000!. ; but what occurred 
every year was this, that both countries borrowed, 
Great Britain in a lesser proportion than Ireland, and 
that was foreseen in the article, because it was neces- 
sarily foreseen that the contribution of the two countries 
from revenue to joint expenditure could never be in the 
proportion of 15 to 2. Nevertheless, with that clearly 
manifest, the general principle was laid down that all 
moneys to be borrowed were to be joint debt, and that 
the excess of either country over her due proportion 
should be separate debt. The article says clearly, that 
so much of the debt as is incurred by either country 
over her due proportion, should be her separate debt. 
Now, iu the case you have put, if Great Britain borrowed 
nothing, she could incur no debt, and if Ireland bor- 
rowed 2,000,000!., that was a separate debt ; but this 
is an imaginary case ; it never occurred ; in the ordinary 
case that arose from year to year both Great Britain 
and Ireland had so borrow to make up the joint expen- 
diture. What this article dictates is that the whole of 
wliat Great Britain borrowed, and as much of that was 
borrowed to make up the Irish quota as amounted 
to two-fifteenths of the sum borrowed by Great 
Britain, should have been joint debt ; what was the 
difficulty in doing that ?— I do not wish to set my 
opinion against yours. I have only stated how I read 
the provision. You put one construction upon it, I put 
another. It is a difficult point I admit. 


10.968. In my opinion, the dealing with the debts in «■ p 
1816 discloses a transaction unparalleled in the annals 

of political finance ? — That may be. I do not venture 
to say what was at the time in the minds of the authors 15 Norm, 
of the treaty. — -lir™ 1 

10.969. Your argument is that if what was done had 
not been done, Ireland would have been relieved of a 
charge P— Yes. 

10.970. Suppose 18,000,000!. to be borrowed in 
any year, England having to borrow 15,000,000!. and 
Ireland 3,000,000!., and supposing 17,000,000!. of that 
had been treated as joint debt, would not Ireland have 
borne her proportion of 2 to 15 P — Yes ; but 1 do not 
see how Ireland would have fared better. 

10.971. If there were 18,000,000!. to be borrowed in 
the year, and Great Britain's share of it was 15,000,000!. 
and Ireland’s share 3,000,000!., it follows that Ireland's 
proportion would have been 2,000,000!. ; and supposing 
that 17,000,000!. had been treated as joint debt, Ireland 
would have paid that 2,000,000!., would she not?— 
Certainly. 

10.972. "Where, then, would occur the injustice; the 
joint debt would be fixed in the due proportion, and 
therefore would be borne in due proportions by the joint 
charge ? — Yes ; but I do not see what the answer to the 
argument about first borrowings is. 

10.973. What argument ? — The argument I put 
forward in my original memorandum. 

10.974. But yours is a supposititious case that never 
arose at all in the 16 years ? — If I had taken different 
figures I could have shown that the result would have 
been the same to Ireland. 

10.975. But you are taking a case that never arose in 
the 16 years, and as to which, if it did arise, the 

2.000. 000!. borrowed there would be the separate debt 
of Ireland ; but I am taking a case that arose in every 
year, where there was borrowing by both countries, in 
a lesser proportion by Great Britain, and in a greater 
proportion by Ireland ; and my contention is that in the 
clear language of the article, the rule ought to have 
been, and it is so enacted, that so much as Great Britain 
borrowed, together with so much of what Ireland 
borrowed as bore to the British borrowing, the pro- 
portion of 2 to 15, should have been treated as joint 
debt, but that such part of the Irish borrowing as 
exceeded the proportion should have been borne as the 
separate debt of Ireland ? — That may be so. I think it 
is extremely difficult to go back upon that now after so 
many years have elapsed. • 

10.976. Has your attention been turned at all to 
paragraph 8, where it says that after the common taxes 
were enacted, the interest or “ charges which may remain 
“ on account of any part of the separate debt with which 
“ either country shall be chargeable, and which shall not 
“ be consolidated or liquidated pvoportionably as above, 

“ shall, until extinguished, continue to be defrayed by 
“ separate taxes iu each country.” What does that 
mean ? — 1 think it may be open to the construction that 
you put upon it, but I do not think it could possibly 
have been so worked in a practical way. 

10.977. I assure you it could? — I think there pro- 
bably would have been difficulty in doing so. 

10.978. Lord Castlereagh said in the first place, did 
he not, that only the debts before the Union were to be 
counted with a view to consolidation ? — Yes. 

10.979. If this Act had been carried out as intended, 
and if the British borrowing, and so much of the 
Irish borrowing as bore to the British the propor- 
tion of 2 to 15, had been made joint debt, that debt 
being joint would have been inseparable, and could not 
have been adde 1 to the pre-Union debts of Ireland aud 
of Great Britain- 1 — That is so. 

10.980. Therefore, this Act was so administered that, 
instead of doing what the Act directed, and instead of 
making the borrowing of each year in the proportion 
of 15 to 2 the joint debt of the United Kingdom, every 
penny of the money borrowed after the Union was 
placed to the separate account of Great Britain or 
Ireland, in direct violation of the general rule laid down 
in the Act? — That may be; but I would rather not 
argue the point. 

10.981. If in a year in which say 18,000,000!. were 
borrowed, 15,000,000!., the share of Great Britain, and 

3.000. 000!., the share of L-eland, 17,000.000!. of it had 
been put to the joint account, and 1,000,000!. to the 
separate account of Ireland, would any injustice have 
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been done?— No; but the borrowing was not worked 
in that way. ' . , . 

inoao Whv not?- Because Ireland was not able to 
nroduce so much taxation as Great Britain relatively 
Sd therefore she always had to borrow proportionately 

m 10 983 In each year there was a deficit in each 
' coStry/wi there not F-Yes ; but I am afraid I do not 

follow your argument. 

10 084 'Will you kindly address yom-self to the 
am Ai»gto “ 

in each country in each year of the 16 ?— Yes. 

10 985. Was not each country obliged to borrow in 
each” year ? — Yes, certainly. 

10 986 If the borrowing to the extent of 15 to 2 had 

waled as joint debt, tvoald not Ireland lmve 
tame every, penny of the tall charge upon her and 
!3d not Gleet Britain have been relieved of any 
dirge except what she onght to hear f-Appar-ently, 
no injustice would have been done. 

10 987 I will put the borrowing in any year at what- 
ever mnonnt you please, but ghat the Act .1 l>- 
prescribed was this : That the proportion of lo to - 
Ed have been joint debt; one country must have 
exceeded that proportion, or the other, and which- 
ever country exceeded it, such part of the said loan, in 

ST Sage of the Act, should have been taken as 
separate U borrowing, and the borrowing of the two 
countries in the proportion of 15 to 2 should have been 
Eed as joint debt, and that joint debt could never 
lave been counted in with the pre-Union debt in order 
to consolidate the taxes, neither a °[ c fc 

separate debt arising in each year, because the Act 
provided that such debt, even after the amalgamation 
and the institution of common taxes, should continue to 
be separately charged ?— Yes, that may be so. 

10 988 I submit, therefore, to you. in the first place, 
that the intention declared by Lord Castlereagh was 
obviously not carried out, because he said t-iat only the 
debts before the Union should be considered, and that 
consolidation could not occur except the 

was brought down to sucii a piopoiwoii 
as to be 15 to 2 to the debt of Ireland before the Union ? 
—Or the Irish debt increased. 

10 989. No, certainly, not at all. What Lord Castle- 
reagh said was, that until the British debt-charge was 
reduced by 11,000,000/. a year, consolidation could not 
take place In other words, that it was only by reduction 
of the British debt, and not by increase of the Irish 
debt, that the consolidation coiild occur. Now- I say that 
in violation of the purpose declared by Loid Castle- 
reagh. and in violation of the Act itself, the Imperial 
Government in 1816. instead of considering only the 
pre-Union debts of both countries, whmh w-eie to be 
the measure of consolidation, and instead of deducting 
from those debts the amount redeemed m the meantime 
up to 1816, treated the whole debt incurred after the 
Union by both countries, declared by the f° fc m 

debt, as separate debt, thereby adding 113,000,000/ to 
the debt of Ireland, and professed to have brought it 
into the proportion of 15 to 2 with the debt of Great 
Britain in a mode not reeoncileable either with the 
declarations of Lord Castlereagh, or, what is more 
important, with the specific enactment in the Act itself . 
—That may be so. 

10.990. Your view is different ? — It is different ; but, 

I think, only slightly different. 

10.991. May I understand that, before the Commission 
conclude their inquiry, you will be willing to enter 
more closely into this particular matter of the debt.’'— 
I will gladly reconsider it again, and, if I can satisfy 
myself that I can come to a different conclusion, I shalt 
he most happy to do so. 

10.992. There are two questions which I should like 
you to consider ; firstly, whether it was necessary , for a 
due distribution of the charges under the proportions, 
to charge all debt incurred after the Union as separate 
debt or only the amount incurred by either country in 
any year in excess of her due proportion ?— Yes • T 
understand. 


ir E. IF. 


unuui-sianu. 

10,993. Or, might not the prescribed proportion of the 
charges have, been duly apportioned between tbe two 
countries, if tlie debt in the proportion of 15 to 2 had 
been joint, and only any excess of borrowing by either 
country had been treated as separate debt? — I will 
consider that point. 


10 994. The other question is whether any 0 . thel ' d ®^ t Hamilton, 
oxcent the debt incurred before tbe Union in eithei k.C.B. 
country should have been dealt with in the ^lculatmus 
of 1816 with a view to the establishment of common 
taxes and the consolidation of the Exchequer . I Actor, 
will also consider that point.* Art. 7, pro- 

10,995. ( The O' Conor Don) Ketui-ningtothesubject £~ bts . 
upon which you were first examined ^ I vou l Expenditure 
or four questions that I should like to put to you. 1 fnd taxat ,on 
understand vour contention now is, that whilst you in Ireland. 
adS Sat the taxation of Ireland is 
consider toat tint excessive ™ , Jonfd 

penditure for what you call local objects?— 1 would 
rather say, mitigated. 

10 996 And I think you further hold that it is by 
tele system of expenditure upon local .°Se met - 
mitigation of the excessive taxatioii can beet be met 
I think it is one of the most practical ways of meeting 
it, if not the only way. 

10 997 I think you further admitted, in answer to some 
nupstion's I asked you upon the last occasion, that to a 
ceiiain extent, thJexpenditure in Ireland is useless and 
extravagant ?— Yes. 

10 998 But so far as it is useless and extravagant you 

express a? opinion as to how much of the expenditure 
in Ireland represents extravagant expenditure. 

10 999. Another portion of that expenditure I am ® U1 ‘® 
you - ™ admit is 'npfflditee tot jrojM ^vejob. 
incurred whether the taxation of Ireland w as excessive 
or not P— No doubt. • 

11,000. For instance, supposing the i spirit .duties were 
done away with, and the tax upon tea abolished, and 
teat in place of them some direct taxes were imposed 
the result probably would be that the contribution of 
Ireland to the Imperial revenue would not be excessive. 

— That would probably be so. 

fc^SSySm Smtoal atffl. have to 

be met?— That might be so. 

11 002. And as far as that is concerned, will you not 

how far any general contention about relief by expen- 
diture can be qualified. 

11 003. Will you not admit that a very large P°P™'- 
Hnn ’ at least ought to be deducted from this local 
tmendifaS upon to ground tot it is local expenditure 
that would have to be incurred whether the contiibu- 
tfon of Ireland to Imperial taxation was excesmve or 
not a— I admit that when once incurred, a gi eat part of 
the expenditure would practically not admit of being 
put an end to. 

11 004 Yon see you set off this local expenditure as 
a justification or a mitigation of the exce^ ,d ! taxation ; 
is it not clear that you should not include in that set 
off anything which you would uot be justified in using 
as a set-off against a special tax upon Iieland — It may 
perhaps be put in that way. 

1 1 005 And if the revenue of Ireland were raised in 
such a manner as not to produce from U-eland mora 
than in proportion to her resources ; a very large pio- 
SS SZ. so-ealled local expentonre u, of a o. to. 
that would still have to be borne, is it not.-i 
presume so. 

11,006. And consequently cannot be used a ® ^ 
acaiust the excess of taxation ?— However that may 
be my real point was to show what Ireland was con- 
tributing towards Imperial expenditure, and how far 
such contXtion was proportionate to her resources. 

11 007. But I am sure you will admit that that por- 
tion of it which must necessarily he '^“^ contribi^ 
the Imperial expenditure, whether the ^ Imh contobn 

S tot to to extent Of Half too Constabulary 
charge. 

11 008 Now with regard to loans ; on a former occasion 
wK ^vere before 8 us, it appeared that the averse 
inteielt which the Treasury now charges upon loans is 
3/ 11? per cent., and you stated upon that occasion 


it by Sir 1 


Hamilton, in Appendix II., paRO 193. 

v- 
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rr E if W ' *^at interest could not be reduced -without loss to 
JLCLJS?’ the local loans fund accouut; it appeared also, from 
h-L- ‘ your examination, that a sum of 130,OOOZ. a year is set 
15 Nov. 1 895. apart out of the income of these loans for the purpose 
Expenditure of recouping the Exchequer for bad debts in former 
and taxation times ? — Yes, that is so. 
in Ireland. 

11.009. Then what would be the effect of doing away 
with that 130.000Z. a year as regards the rate at which 
loans might be made ; have you considered that if that 
130,000Z. a year were not set apart, loans could be made 
at a lower rate of interest, and if so, what would be the 
reduction that might be made if that 130,000Z. a year 
were given up ? — I think it would admit of a general 
reduction of about one quarter per cent. 

11.010. What is the gross capital of the Local Loaus 
Fund ?— 42,000, 000Z. 

11.011. How was this 130,000Z. arrived at ; why was 
that sum taken ? — I think it was taken in this way — when 
Mr. Goschen established the Local Loans Fund, which 
was a great administrative improvement, he looked at 
the income and expenditure side of the account, and 
finding that there was or ought to be a margin, he 
thought it was fair that such margin, amounting to 
about 130,000/, a year, should be appropriated as a fund 
whereby the Exchequer might be recouped for losses 
previously incurred. 

11.012. He did not make an estimate founded on any 
particular amount of bad debts ? — No ; or it was only a 
rough estimate. 

11.013. He had no table of these bad debts made out, 
I suppose ? — Yes, there was a table made out, showing 

The witnes 


what losses there had been. This 130, 000Z. a year may y. 
be regarded as a sort of additional sinking fund, which Hamii} r ' 
is paid over to the National Debt Commissioners, who K - C JS* 
cancel stock with it, and after so many years’ they isNoTk- 
would have cancelled stock sufficient to represent the — - 
amount of the loans that had been lost. ®'iien(iiu,„, 

wdlasatitn 

11.014. But in order to ascertain that, you must lrelai " 1 - 
ascertain what were the loans that were lost, must you 

not ? — Yes, and we made a calculation, and struck out 
all the Irish loans connected -with the Irish famine. 

11.015. Could you give us a table of the loans against 
which this 130,000Z. was set P — Yes, it did not go into 
any great detail, but I can give you the calculation I 
think. 

11.016. (Chairman.) You mentioned, in answer to Expenditure 
Mr. Sexton, that you had made some estimate of the u ?r n 1 “ 11 
expenditure upon all consumable commodities in Ireland ; cnnSy 
have you any paper upon the subject, that you can give $“* 
the Commission ? — I have a rough estimate, which is at Ireanl1 ’ 
the disposal of the Commission. Of course I am not a 
statistician, and I do not know whether it is worth your 

while to see what I have made out ; but if there is no 
objection to my putting in this table I will do so, with 
the permission of the Commission. It is partly made 
up from revenue figures, and also partly from Sir 
Robert Giffen’s figures. 

11.017. Will you be good enough to put it in as a 

memorandum? — Yes, I am afraid it may raise some 
contentious points, but I think it is rather interesting, 
and for what it is worth it shall be handed in. ’ 

withdrew. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


Sir Robert 
Giffen, 
K.C.li. 

15 Nov. 1895. 


Expenditure 
and taxation 
in Ireland. 


Sir Robert Giffen, K. 

11.018. (Chairman.) You have, I believe, been informed 
of the reasons for which you have been asked to attend 
the Commission again ? — I understood it to be the wish 
of the Commission, owing to some statements which had 
been made (especially -with regard to my evidence as to 
the distinction between Imperial and local services) that I 
should look up my evidence and make a further statement 
upon the subject. 

11.019. Your attention has been called to the criticisms 
in the course of the evidence made by Sir Edward 
Hamilton upon your statements as to Government 
expenditure in Ireland — a question has arisen as to your 
exact meaning, and we should be glad if you would give 
us a further explanation ? — I understood' that the Com- 
mission wished me to make a statement upon that point, 
and the substance of what I wish to say amounts to this, 
that what I said before was that, in a question of relative 
contributions and relative taxable capacity, you ought not 
to take account of the expenditure , because all the expen- 
diture out of the Imperial Exchequer ought to be l or the 
general benefit of the whole community governed. You 
ought not to make arbitrary distinctions between objects 
of expenditure and call some Imperial and some local, and 
then deduct from the taxation what you call “ local expen- 
diture/’ so as to show the contributions by two parts of 
the community to what you call Imperial expenditure. 
I say this because, as a matter of fact, you cannot make a 
distinction between what is Imperial and what is local, and 
your distinction is purely arbitrary, and I gave as an 
illustration the distinction attempted in the Treasury 
return between military and police expenditure, the 
former being called Imperial and the latter local. I 
pointed out that, as far as internal government is con- 
cerned, both military expenditure and police expenditure 
is for precisely the same objects, namely the maintenance 
of civil order and repression of crime ; and there is no 
distinction between them in their nature. If the one is 
Imperial, the other is Imperial. If the one is local, 
as far as civil government is concerned, then the 
other is local also, but there is no distinction in their 
nature between them. I pointed out that the distinction 
attempted between them, based on the fact that the expen- 
diture in the one case is local and in the other case is not 
local, is really not sound. A large pari of military expendi- 
ture is local ; it is local in Ireland, and so long as there is a 
United Kingdom, the Imperial Government must spend 
whatever is necessary, whether on military or police is a 
mere detail. And I think I might go further now, and 
point out that even as regards naval expenditure, which, 
at first sight, you would not think is local to anj r part of 
the country, as a matter of fact, a certain part of naval 
expenditure is local. You have the coastguard service, 


C.B., further examined. 

for instance ; you have a certain amount of appro- 
priation of the naval forces to the protection of local 
fisheries ; and I think in time of war you would find 
that a considerable part of your naval expenditure 
would have to be local according to the exigencies of 
particular localities. So that, altogether, I was led to 
the conclusion that this so-called distinction between 
Imperial and local services in the expenditure out of 
the Imperial Exchequer is piu - ely arbitrary, and does 
not amount to anything, and therefore you cannot pro- 
ceed to deduct what you call the expenditure on local 
services from taxation so as to show what goes for the 
other services which you describe as Imperial ; that 
that is an improper procedure altogether. 

11.020. Is this argument of yours traversed by what 
Sir Edward Hamilton has stated ? — I think not. 1 think 
Sir Edward Hamilton confined himself very much to 
showing that certain services connected with the internal 
civil administration were obviously (and, no doubt, that 
is true to some extent) for the benefit of the particular 
locality ; at any rate, they were sendees rendered in 
that locality ; but he did not look at the other side of 
the account, and attempt to show that the services 
which he classed as Imperial wore really distinguishable 
m their nature from services which ho classed as local. 
He did not go into that side of the question at all. 

11.021. Will you repeat your view as to the distinction 
taken m the Treasury returns between Exchequer 
money spent for local purposes and that spent for 
Imperial purposes ?— What they seem to have had in 
their minds was that you can make a difference between 
expenditure for what they call local purposes, but which 
would be moire correctly described as purposes connected 
with the internal civil administration of a particular 
locality, and other purposes of qxpenditure, the latter 
only being called Imperial But, as I have now pointed 
out the distinction is quite arbitrary — (hat the civil 
government of a locality, the internal civil administra- 
tion, is only a portion of the general purposes for 
wluch an Imperial Government exists, and as the 
expenditure connected with that internal administra- 
tion falls under the same category as the whole of the 
expenditure of the Government, it ought to bo expended 
on pretty much the same principles and for the same 
objects, and you must uot simply regard the special 
benefit of the particular locality. The expenditure in 
both cases ought to be for the general benefit of the 
whole community and not for the special benefit of a 
particular locality. The localities, in fact, ought to 
receive according to the best view of the Imperial 
Government as to the good of the whole, uot according 
to population or contribution or any other test. A poor 
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taJiu may get mote a»4 a a* looaiity less tlian m 
•"Ip, fW‘- £ ite contribution to Mta i ■«!. » 
J* mending tf» MW “ .%!» rnannej tile Imperial 
Government is only doing its duly It ■ « 

— wlioie community good government according to its 
Sts, and in supplying this good government each 
“litad. b L S0 h contributes according t.o his means and ought 
not to contribute more. Expenditure by any other rule 
would be improper expenditure and probably be 
mischievous. 

11 022 Can you give us any practical illustration of 
mischief -which has resulted from the expenditure of 
■Exchequer mouey to benefit special districts . — I think 
the moment you pass away in your financial manage- 
ment from the guiding principle of the benefit of the 
whole community, and when you attempt to spend 
money not upon that principle, but having regard to 
the. scramble amongst different localities, you get into 
the region of bad finance at once, and a conspicuous 
illustration of the mischiefs of expenditure of that land, 
expenditure, that is. to gratify localities and not expen- 
diture for the benefit of the whole community governed, 
was lately furnished by the public works expenditure 
of France. I suppose every one of us has heard what 
lmnnened some years ago, when the French Government 
. spenXg, I think, something like 20,000.000 

sterling per annum upon public works. What arose 
was a scramble between different localities in France 
for the expenditure of that money, and deputies were 
elected because they were able to promise that a par- 
ticular bridge or some particular work would be sup- 
plied to that locality, and they would have the benefit ol 
all that expenditure. The result was, as most of us can 
remember, that even the French Government, wealthy 
as the French people are, got into difficulties, and the 
whole, or the greater part of that public expenditure, 
had to be put a stop to. They found that the adoption 
of the plan of having regard to localities was leading 
them into very serious difficulties indeed, and one can 
see I think, as a general rule, that if you depart from 
the’ principle of the public welfare in spending your 
money and take into account extraneous considerations, 
however plausible they may he, you are getting 
necessarily into the region of bad financial management. 

11,023. Some questions were put by Lord Welby 
to Sir Edward Hamilton with a view to show that n 
the expenditure of Exchequer money m Ireland was not 
to be taken into account as a set-off to taxation, this 
principle would lead to certain consequences. It was 
put, for instance, that on this principle yon must be 
taken to mean that, supposing the legislature were to 
decide that the whole expenditure now defrayed from 
local rates in Ireland should be defrayed from exchequer 
revenue, that fact could not be taken into account m 
connexion with the amount of Irish taxation. What do 
you say with regard to that ? — I think, with regard to 
that mode of criticism generally, I should like first to 
say that the matter was treated between Lord Welby 
and Sir Edward Hamilton, as if I had laid down a 
mathematical rule, absolutely without exception, whereas 
what I laid down was a good practical working rule, to 
which I admitted there might be theoretical exceptions, 
and that would apply to any special cases of that kind 
which might be suggested ; and I think as this matter 
is rather important, and certain passages of my evidence 
have been read out by Sir Edward Hamilton, which 
seemed to. show that I made the rule very absolute, I 
ought to call attention to my answer to Question 7,977, 
in which I did point out that there might be theoretically 
exceptions— that I was not dealing with exceptional 
cases, but that I was dealing with a bread and general 
rale ; and what I said in reply to that question was this : 
“ That is the general view I have. I can conceive 
“ theoretically exceptions, but that is generally the 
“ broad view, which it seems to mo must be taken 
“ of the expenditure of any Government ; that it 
“ expends out of its income for the benefit of 
“ the whole community which it governs equally.” 
Now, the suggestion is, that in order to get rid of the 
effect of inequality of taxation, you may spend money 
in a particular locality which you would not spend, 
having regard to the general welfare of the whole com- 
munity — that instead of having that in your view, you 
give it to a particular locality so as to make up for the 
inequality of taxation ; and it seems to me that that 
would fall under the general rule to which I have 
referred, namely, that if you have regard to such points 
at all you would get into the region of had financial 
management, anil that it is not a good way in which to 
redress inequality of taxation by means of special 


grants of that kind. That is the sort of general idea « 

that I should express with regard to an exception of - 

that land which Sir Edward Hamilton mentioned. 13 ? 

11 024 Do you admit any oases in which, according Exj 
to your view of proper finance, a Government may •>'«] 
expend money in one locality for purposes to which it 
does not apply money in another locality, or give a 
grant in aid of local rates expressly for the purpose of 
compensating excessive taxation ?— I am bound to say 
that any such cases really ought to be very care- 
fully scrutinised. 1 do not say that there are no cases, 
but if there are they are exceptional cases which 
ought to be very carefully scrutimsed. For instance, 
education. No good reason can be given why, for 
its own purposes, an Imperial Government should 
not spend money in a particular locality on educa- 
tion which it does not spend in another locality, 
and if this should be for the general welfare of the 
whole community, it ought to do so. Such expenditure 
is not therefore a set-off to disproportionate taxation 
1 should view with even more suspicion grants in aid ol 
the kind described. The moment yon get to the ques- 
tion of such grants you get to the region of bad or 
doubtful finance. It occurred to me when I was 
reading Sir Edward Hamilton's statements upon .his 
pouit, that there was a case which he did not mention, 
which was much stronger, as an exceptional case, than 
any which he did mention, and that is that a Govern- 
ment m Ireland, for instance, might take over the rail- 
ways and then yon would have a special income from 
the railways and a special expenditure in connexion 
with the railways, and in an extreme case of that kind, 
you might separate the railway income and expendi- 
ture, as it were, from the general account of the income 
and expenditure of the combined countries. lou 
mb' lit leave that out on both sides. That is an ex- 
treme case which might come before you ; but clearly 
no caseiof that kind, and no ease of that kind which can 
be suggested, is of the nature of the problem which is 
before you in dealing with the account of the expendi- 
ture of the Imperial Government- in Great Lntam 
and Ireland because in that case the expenditure, 
speaidug broadly, is for the general objects for which a 
Government is carried on. namely, tor the adminis- 
tration of law and justice, the maintenance of 
order the- maintenance of the poor, to a certain 
extent, education, and so on— all purposes which 
are more or less common to the combined coun- 
tries ■ and none of that expenditure appears to oe 
of that exceptional character that yoii may deal 
with it exceptionally. And, speaking of exceptions, 
what I should like to put before the Commission would 
be that in order to have an exception properly dealt 
with, there ought to be something in the nature of an 
agreement betw'eeu the different localities differently 
interested ; that it ought not to be done as a matter of 
course in the ordinary business of an Imperial Govern- 
ment ■ but that there ought to be some definite agree- 
ment of some kind, and when you have such a definite 
agreement there might be a case for an exception. 
But on the whole, it would be vise, I think, to have as 
few exceptions as possible, and to carry on the Govern- 
ment in' the ordinary way, taking care that the whole 
expenditure is for the benefit of the whoxe community 
concerned. 

11 025. Sir Edward Hamilton referred also to the I 
authority of Mr. Goschen with reference to the dis- .. 
tinctiou on which the financial relations returns are * 
based. Has vour attention been called to that . —I e 
pointed out in my evidence that there was no economic 
authority for the proposition, that in dealing with the 
equality of taxation you ought to have regard, to tiie 
expenditure, and say that there is a set-off to the in- 
equality of taxation in special expenditure, either upon 
a particular part of the community or . upon a particular 
locality : and Sir Edward Hamilton, I think, practically 
admits that there is no economic authority in the sense 
in which I was using the words, that is to say, some 
economist or author who had written upon these sub- 
jects, and who had given the weight ol his authority 
to the view that you might deduct such special 
expenditure from taxation in dealing with the question 
of equality of taxation. But now Sir Edward Hannlton 
says that, as Hr. Goschen approved of these returns 
at the Treasury, and, to some extent originated them, 
that is sufficient to give us the authority of Mr. Goschen 
as mi economist, for this procedure. 1 think that 
that is not justified — that these returns are made m 
the course of political business, and that one could 
not regard Mr. Goschen as an authority for this view 
U 4 
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which isj now put forward by the Treasury unless 
JCCJi. h® had expounded his views somewhere, and given 
— his reasons for them ; and, in the absence of any such 
io ■ Nov. 18 95. statement, I do not think we can regal'd Mr. Goschen 
B stinciion as an authority for the method of handling these figures 
"iuMerial” kkiese rekums - I tliink it is fair to point out that 
and “Tocal ” ^ Mr. Goschen is held responsible for this distinction 
exp ndituvo between Imperial and local expenditure, then he must 
examined. also b e held to be inconsistent, because, in his Local 
Taxation Report of 1870, he draws the ordinary dis- 
tinction between Imperial and; local expenditure, and 
all this division of Imperial expenditure is absolutely 
ignored, so that I cannot think Mr. Goschen, in this 
sense, can be cited as an authority. 

11.026. (Mr. Sexton.) Have you read certain memo- 
randa handed in by Professor Eastable and Professor 
Sidgwick ? — I have glanced at them — I canuot say that I 
have read them very carefully, but I think Professor 
Bastable rather agrees with me, and I cannot say that I 
retain in my mind the nature of Professor Sidgwick's 
objections. 

11.027. He also- admits that there is no economic 
authority for a division between Imperial and local 
expenditure, but he says that if you do not raise 
the distinction in regard to expenditure you ought not 
to raise it in regard to the measure of taxation? — It 
seems to me that that is really a very absurd contention 
to make, because matters of taxation have been diseussed 
for centuries, and there is a universal agreement 
amongst economists as to the principle of the equality 
of taxation, but I have never heard any distinction or 
any assent amongst economists to the principle of 
equality of expenditure in different localities. But it is 
hardly a question of authority, because I could not 
possibly have referred to these two gentlemen as 
authorities in the matter, as they have not published 
their views. I was dealing with the state oi’ opinion 
which I had gathered from the studies which I had 
made upon the subject up to that time. 

11.028. (Chairman.) Do you agree in thinking that 
the whole question before us is a novel one ? — It is novel 
to some extent, but it is not novel in this way — that you 
have had to deal for centuries, I think, with the common 
expenditure by united Governments. The incorporating 
Union with Scotland is nearly two centuries old, and I 
have never heard that in the expenditure within Great 
Britain regard has been had to the locality. Ido not know 
of any case where it is so. The question has arisen iu 
every case of an incorporating union between two coun- 
tries, and the people who have written on finance have had 
all the facts beforejtliem. Grants in aid and the like expe- 
dients are novel, but then they are also bad unless they 
are hedged in in such a way that the greatest good of the 
community is promoted as was the case with grants to 
localities in aid of police originally, a certain standard of 
efficiency being the condition of the grant. 

11.029. Have you anything further to say about the 
method adopted by the Treasury ? — No. But might I 
just say, whilst on the question of authority, that I 
think it would be of interest to the Commission if I were 
to state that Sir Robert Hamilton, with whom I dis- 
cussed this subject, was quite in agreement with me as 
to the impropriety of this modo of handling the figures 
which the Treasury have followed, and that there ought 
to be no distinction between Imperial and local objects, 
such as Sir Edward Hamilton said there was. 

11.030. You had an opportunity, did you, of seeing 
him between the appointment of the Commission and 
his death ? — I think it was in the autumn of last year, 
shortly after the Commission was formed, that I had an 
opportunity of conversing with him upon a great many 
points which have been before you, and this was one 
of them, and I am quite sure "that he was in entire 
agreement with me. 

Exp--..(ii'uro 11,031. Are we to understand that, broadly speaking, 
in Irui. ;!° n 7™ k ^ afc excess of expenditure in Ireland cannot 
justify excess of taxation ?— I think that is quite clear, 
that the fact that you spend a certain amount of money 
in Ireland has nothing to do with the question of in- 
equality of taxation. My view is that you are bound 
to give good government to Ireland, whatever the 
expenditure may be, so that the good government of 
the whole country may result, and whatever may be 
necessary for that purpose you must spend. 

11,032. Do you also think that, supposing it were to 
appear that there is excess of taxation in Ireland, it 
would not be right to give compensation by way of a 
special expenditure of revenue with a view to advancing 


the material prosperity of Ireland? — I think that is ?■ 
rather an undesirable mode of arriving at the object 
which you have in view. I do not think that it ought to be A -S 
shut out of view altogether, because if all parties can is 
agree you may contract yourselves out of any rule that 
you please ; but on the whole I do not think that it is 
a desirable course upon which to embark, because you la» 
get into dangers and difficulties if you depart from the 
general principle of spending money out of an Imperial 
exchequer for the common benefit of the whole com- 
munity governed. 

11.033. (The O'Conor Bon.) What is the distinction 
which you draw between local and Imperial expendi- 
ture ? — Local expenditure is what is spent by local 
bodies out of moneys raised locally. 

11.034. The distinction really is the raising and 
spending by the one body ?—That is so. 

11.035. But I suppose you will admit under that 
definition that of course there is expenditure, both in 
England and in Ireland, of a local character ?— No doubt 
but I think one reason for it is, not that the Im- 
perial Government is not responsible for it, but in 
order to secure the necessary economy in what must be 
spent locally, you' connect the local expenditure with 
the. local revenue, and you leave it to the locality in 
that way. 

11.036. But would you hold the extreme doctrine 
attributed to you by some of the questions asked of Sir 
Edward Hamilton, that if there were grants made in aid 
of this local expenditure in one part of the country that 
were not made in another, that should not be taken into 
consideration at all in considering the taxation of that 
part of the country as compared with the other ?— I am 
so much opposefi to grants of that kind altogether that 
I am perhaps hardly fit to express an opinion upon that 
point; but I should not admit, as a general rule, that a 
grant in aid of that kind was a thing to be deducted and 
set-off against excessive taxation. And I can give as an 
illustration the grants for police purposes in this country, 
in which instance the principle upon which they were 
made originally (I cannot say exactly as to what the 
present state of the law is) was this : that provided a 
locality maintained a police force sufficient in the eyes 
of the Imperial Government, the Imperial Government 
would give them so much to assist in the maintenance of 
that force. I think you might say that when the central 
authority had so much regard for efficiency, the grant 
in aid in that case was made for the general purposes of 
the welfare of the whole community, and that it was noi 
to be considered in any way as a set-off- against the 
inequality of taxation — and that was a proper grant in 
aid within certain limits. 

11.037. It is quite clear from what you say that you 
are opposed to this system of compensation for excessive 
taxation, but assuming that that system which you call 
bad finance were adopted, and assuming the extreme 
case that was put by Lord Welby, that all the local 
taxes and rates were paid for* out of Imperial funds in 
one country and not in the other, would you not then 
consider that that was an element to be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating the excess or the non-excess of 
taxation in the country, that received this large grant ? 

—I should say it is so academic a case that it is of very 
little use considering it iinlil you have such a case 
before you. 

11.038. That is the interpretation, however, which lias 
been put upon your evidence? — Then I think it has 
been put by people that have not read it, because I 
said I could conceive that, theoretically, exceptions 
might exist. 

11.039. Your view is that the system of making con- 
tributions to the local expenditure is such a bad system 
of finance that it should never be adopted ? — if pos- 
sible ; it is not a desirable mode of finance. I do not 
say it is impossible, but I do not like to see it, and it is 
a dangerous course of finance to embark upon. 

11.040. (Mr. Seaton.) I understand you to hold that 
in a case where it is admitted that the taxation drawn 
from a particular locality or country is excessive in pro- 
portion to the relation of its resources to the other part 
of the country, relief might be given, or special ex- 
penditure might be admitted in exceptional cases, pro- 
vided that the country affected were in agreement with 
that course ? — That is one of the conditions, I think, 
of the exception, that there should be practically an 
agreement about it, so that all the parties should con- 
tract themselves out of the rule — but I do not like the 
exception. 
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Sir Robert 11,011. But I think your evidence at any rate goes 

f-CB to this, that if such expenditure is to be pleaded at all 
' j n mitigation of excessive taxation, it can only be pleaded 
laNov.isro. w ]jen the country affected, by its representatives, 
Et mditure assents ?— I do not like to say it 'can be only pleaded in 
snrtt'isation a case of that kind, but that seems to me to be the most 
i„ Ireland. f avour able case that you ean plead for exception. I do 
not like, after the way that one has been interpreted, to 
say that absolutely, mathematically, there can be no 
other cases. 


11,042. I think it should be easily understood that a 
practical man, as you are, addressing himself to facts, 
did not concern his mind with all possible theories and 
eventualities that might be suggested P — I think it is a 
great mistake sometimes to fall into, to concern one’s- 
self with theories and exceptions that are not material 
for the purpose you have in hand at that moment. 


11.043. You applied sound doctrines to the facts as 
you found them ? — That was the general idea that I 
had. 

11.044. Now you have done inestimable service by 
bringing to bear upon the questions referred to the 
Commission the accepted doctrines of good finance, but 
your attention may not have been so closely directed to 
the circumstance relevant, I think, to the case, that all 
the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
are founded upon the Treaty of the Union between the 
countries ? — I have never gone into that specially to be 
able to answer questions with regard to the history 
of the financial relations between Ireland and Great 
Britain. I have looked up at different times what hap- 
pened with regard to the Treaty of Union, and in 1816, 
but I have never followed the business accurately that I 
could answer questions about it, I think. 



11.045. Perhaps you ean answer this: If you found that 
the Minister in charge of the Bill of Union in the Irish 
Parliament told the Imperial Parliament at the moment 
of urging the Bill that, provided they came into the 
Union, and made their fair contribution to the expen- 
diture of the United Kingdom, it would be immaterial 
to Great Britain where the expenditure was made, you 
would say that that Minister, even 100 years ago, had 
grasped firmly an economic, doctrine which appears now 
not to be wholly appreciated, even in some official 
circles ? — I think there was a good deal of intelligence, 
not only in economics, but statistics, at that time, and 
some of the people at that period were very well 
acquainted with most of these matters. 

11.046. And if you found that the Act of Union 
dictated that Ireland should contribute, not to special 
charges, but to all charges according to her resources, 
and that this contribution should be to the oommon 
expenditure of the United Kingdom, would you consider 
that that special Treaty between the parties adds further 
force to the general doctrine which you have stated ? 
— I do not know that I will even say that, because the 
doctrine was so universally held, that the Treaty merely 
followed the commonly received doctrine, if that is the 
true account of it that you give. 

11.047. Any breach would be a breach of the general 
doctrine, and incidentally of the particular Treaty ? — 
It would be so. 

11.048. Then I think I have only one other question 
to put to you : You have managed to make extremely 
clear, as I think, the most difficult points, for instance, 
that under the system of nominally equal taxes applying 
to two countries you may discriminate, and that, in fact, 
the existing system, as shown by the yield of the Cus- 
toms and Excise, does discriminate as against Ireland. 


The Treasury appears to hold — at least Sir Edward 
Hamilton appears to express the view— that the rates of k7c!b. 
taxation being equal, you cannot redress inequality of — - 

taxation between the two countries except by dilferen- 15 Kov - 
tial rates. But may I not ask you, as a scientific expert illative in- 
upon this subject, whether it is not quite possible and 
practicable, under a system of equal rates of taxes apply- Great 
ing to both countries, by discrimination of the objects Britain and 
of taxation to relieve one country or the other? — I think Irelan • 
a great deal could be done in that way. 

11 .049. Without differential taxation ? — Yes ; having 
regard to the local circumstances of both countries ; 
but I think that this idea that you arrive at equality 
of taxation by means of equal rates of taxeB is a very 
natural one, and it is one which has governed the pro- 
ceedings of our financial authorities for a great many 
years, and which found expression in that Committee of 
1865; but it is not a sound one at all. There were 
certain matters which these great authorities had neg- 
lected ; and, I may say that I was just reading, after I 
was told that the Commission would like to hear me 
again, Mr. Gladstone’s financial statement in 1853, when 
he applied income tax to Ireland, and I find that the 
idea he was full of was the promotion of equality of 
taxation. He thought that by applying equal rates and 
the same taxes to both countries you were arriving at 
equality of taxation ; and there is no doubt that Mr. 

Gladstone was firmly impressed with the truth of that 
idea ; and it certainly, according to the statistical know- 
ledge we have now, is not a true idea ; it is unsound. 

11.050. A very admirable illustration of that has 
become quite familiar. It has been suggested that if 
England and France were bound together in a fiscal 
bond, and that the system of levy was by equal rates of 
taxes in both countries, by putting a high tax, identical in 
both countries, upon coffee, and a very low tax, identical 
in both countries, upon tea, you could free the tea 
drinking from the burden of taxation and place it upon 
the country in which coffee was most consumed ? — Yes ; 
that is so obvious that I wonder at the point being 
disputed. 

11.051. Take spirits and beer. If there are two 
countries bound together in one system of taxation, and 
the people in one country consume spirits, and in the 
other beer, if you tax the beer lightly and the spirits 
heavily, though the taxes are the same in both countries, 
you make taxation press unequally ? — Or take the case 
of China and England. Supposing we had a common 
Customs Union, and you put a duty upon opium, the 
Chiuaman would not be free, and the Englishman would 
escape. 

11.052. It may be reasonably assumed that as great 
inequality of taxation would be secured under a system 
of equal rates of taxes as under a system of unequal 
taxes? — Yes; but I think we must admit that these 
great authorities seem always to have had in view a 
country where all the people were in much the same 
conditions — that there was no great difference between 
localities with reference to their general conditions ; 
and, therefore, if you apply the same rates to all, you 
are arriving at the object of equality ; but that also was 
not a true idea, and they did not consider sufficiently 
the differences between localities and groups of people. 

11.053. And, as a practical illustration drawn from 
the actual state of facts in Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively, suppose the tax upon beer were greatly 
increased, and the tax upon whisky much diminished, it 
is obvious that the relative proportions of taxation 
derived from Great Britain and Ireland would be greatly 
changed, is it not ? — That could be easily done. 


The witness withdrew. 
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A. 


Memorandum by Mr. Robert Giffen, C.B., LL.D., in connexion with the Evidence given by him to the 
Commission. 


1. My official position is Controller General of the 
Commercial, Labour, and Statistical Departments at 
the Board of Trade. 

2. In that capacity, besides giving attention to 
statistical questions generally, 1 have had to give 
special attention to trade statistics, and lately to wages 
and other labour statistics. 

3. I have also given some attention privately to 
questions of the relative resources of different countries 
and their relative capacity to bear taxation, and have 
written upon these subjects. 

4. I have, first of all, to submit two tables, which I 
propose to put in, comparing wages paid in Ireland in 
different employments with wages in the United 
Kingdom generally. .{See Tables I. and II., post.) 

5. The general effect is that employment for em- 
ployment the remuneration of labour is usually a good 
deal less in Ireland than in Great Britain, ranging 
from 10 per cent, and 15 per cent, up to 50 per cent. 

This is shown most clearly by the first table, which 
deals with a great variety of employments. In the 
second table, which gives standard rates of wages, 
mainly in the building trades, there is a closer 
approximation of Irish rates to English rates, but this 
is quite consistent with the first table, which deals 
with larger masses of labour. Standard artisan rates 
in Ireland approximate to those of Great Britain, 
especially if we omit the Metropolis and Manchester, 
but the proportionate numbers receiving these rates 
are so much fewer in Ireland. In unskilled rates the 
difference between Ireland and the United Kingdom is 
more than for skilled labour. 

6. It will be observed that the comparison in the 
first table is not between Ireland and Great Britain, 
but between Ireland and tne average of the United 
Kingdom ; the latter average being, of course, not so 
high as the average of Great Britain alone would be. 
In agriculture, owing to the large numbers there 
engaged, the stating of an average for the United 
Kingdom makes too low a figure for comparison with 
Ireland, and I have in that case stated the average for 
Great Britain as well as for United Kingdom. 

7. I propose to point out afterwards, that allowing 
for the different distribution of people employed at 
high and low rates — the preponderance in Ireland of 
wages at the low rates for Ireland compared with the 
numbers at the low rates for Great Britain — these 
differences in the wages rates between Ireland and 
Great Britain suggest that the average remuneration 
of the wage earner, man for man, is probably only 
half, or little better, than the average remuneration 
of the wage earner in Great Britain. This is a question 
of the application of the figures, and I am first of all 
putting in the figures themselves for what they may be 
worth. 

8. I have next to put in an extended comparison 
between Ireland and the United Kingdom on a great 
many points. I observe you have had similar tables 
from other witnesses, but shorter, and not including 
some important matters, and I have thought a table 
like what I now put in might be convenient to the 
Commission. This I also put in quantum valeat, and 
as contributing to throw light on what I consider the 
main matter for investigation as to the relative 
resources of Ireland and the United Kingdom as a 
whole. (Put in table : Table III., with supplements.) 


9. Proceeding with this investigation, I would sug- 
gest that in measuring the resources of two countries 
relatively to each other the first point to take account 
of is population. According to the latest figures, 
Ireland is not quite an eighth part of the United 
Kingdom in numbers. 

Millions. 

Total population of the United 
Kingdom (1894) - - - 38'8 

Total population of Ireland only 4’6 
Proportion of Ireland to total - 11‘9 per cent. 

10. The next step in my view is to take account in 
the most general way of the conditions of the two 
populations to be compared as indicated by the popula- 
tion returns themselves and the connected return of 
births, deaths, and marriages, and of emigration, all 
population figures really. And one of the most im- 
portant points for such an account is to compare the 
rates of the excess of births over deaths. Birth rates 
and death rates are often compared on the assumption 
that a high birth rate signifies prosperous conditions 
and a high death rate unprosperous, but these com- 
parisons are found to be faulty by themselves. A. high 
birth rate and a high death rate frequently go together. 
What is found by experience to be a most significant 
sign of general economic conditions is the rate above 
stated, viz., that of the excess of births over deaths. A 
high excess, when combined, as it usually is, with a low 
death rate, and with a moderate if not a low birth rate, 
is a good sign of prosperity. 

11. On this head then, Ireland and Great Britain, 
taking the latest year in the Statistical Astract, com- 
pare as follows : — 





Excess of Births over 
Deaths. 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Amount, j 

Proportion per 
Thousand of 
Population. 

Ireland 

106,031 

82,822 

23,209 

5-0 

England 

914,189 

569,923 

344,266 

11-4 

Scotland 

127,040 

79,641 

47,399 I 
1 

11-5 


12. Such a difference between Ireland and Great 
Britain is in my judgment too great to be accounted 
for in any other way than by inferiority of general 
conditions in Ireland. 

13. The broad conclusion, then, is that if Ireland in 
numbers is about an eighth part of the population of 
the United Kingdom, the presumption from the evident 
inferiority of the general conditions of living, man for 
man, is that the resources of Ireland must be very 
much less than in the proportion of one-eighth. 

14. The different composition of a population accord- 
ing to age may also indicate differences of economic 
condition. On this head-, I propose to put in tables 
showing the numbers and proportion of people in 
Ireland and also in England and Scotland at different 
ages. {See Tables IV. and V., posh) 

15. These show that Ireland has more people in 
proportion above 50 than Great Britain has, and fewer 
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„AOT>le in prime of life, i.e., between 20 and 40 The 
difference is sensible. In Ireland no less than 18‘6 per 
cent of the male population are upwards of 50, but in 
Scotland and England the per-centagos are 13'5 and 
18-7 respectively. The per-centage in Ireland between 
90 and 40 is 26'6 per cent., and in Scotland and 
SWland 28-9 and 29 9 respectively. The percentages 
of the female population are much the same. Ireland 
has thus fewer people in proportion m the prime ot iite 
and more above 50 than Great Britain has. 

16 These figures also agree with the facts as to the 
composition of emigration from Ireland and Great 
Britain respectively. In Ireland there is a steadier 
stream of people in the prime of life (quote Reports on 
Emigration). I put in a table on this head extracted 
from the Annual Reports on Emigration issued under 
my superintendence. (See Table VI., post.) 

17 In 1893, while there were 116,000 passengers 
outward of English adult persons to places out of 
Europe, and 18,000 children— the children being thus 
about 14 per cent, of the total— and 19,000 adult 
Scotch persons with 4,000 children— the children being 
thus about 18 per cent, of the total— the corresponding 
records for Ireland showed an emigration ot 48.UU0 
adults and 4,000 children, the latter being thus about 8 
per cent, only of the total. 

18. These are general figures from the population 
statistics themselves, and I think they are fully con- 
firmed by a more direct examination. 


19. The main point to look to, I think, is a comparison 
of the aggregate of individual incomes in the countries 
compared. There is hardly any direct measure con- 
ceivable of the resources of the two countries except 
income or property expressed in money, and income is 
a good' measure because most services between indi- 
viduals can be. and are, in fact, measured in money. At 
any rate in two communities where the proportion of 
services not measured in money— such as the services of 
wives and other persons who belong to a household, are 
about the same— the comparisons of the incomes which 
are measured in money seems to be what is most 
necessary. My idea is to take this measure as the 
primary one, and then inquire if there is anything else 
to suggest a different conclusion. 


20. I do not think property quite so good a measure 
by itself, as incomes are not quite proportioned to the 
amount of property in a country. The United States 
and other new countries appear to have a larger income 
in proportion to their property than a country like 
England with' large capital investments abroad, and 
generally a great abundance of property of every 
description. But property should be compared if 
possible. 

21. Dealing, then, with income, we find a portion of 
the income of Ireland and Great Britain dealt with for 
purposes of taxation. I refer to the income tax returns. 
If there were reason to believe that such income bore 
the same proportion to the total in the two countries 
compared, and that the returns were accurate to a 
fraction, hardly any other inquiry would be necessary. 
I propose, then, to examine the income tax figures first 
of all. 


22. The basis of the income tax is the gross assess- 
ment of the whole of income from certain kinds of 
property (laud and houses), and the assessment of the 
income from other sources above the limit of 150/., now 
160/., the object being to tax the incomes above the limit 
with certain deductions. Prom the income tax 
statistics, therefore, we get first a gross assessment, 
which includes all incomes above 1501. per annum from 
all sources, and in addition the whole of the incomes 
from certain property (land, houses, &c.), whether they 
are above or below that limit ; second, a net assessment, 
which includes only incomes above 150Z., with a deduc- 
tion from incomes between 150Z. and 400/. ; and, third, 
the yield of the tax, which for the present purpose is, of 
course, much the same thing as the net assessment in 
another form. For our purpose the last two com- 
parisons appear the best, because the thing compared in 
the two cases is the aggregate of individual incomes 
above a certain standard, whereas the gross assessments 
deal with property which may' exist in a different pro- 
portion in the two countries from what property or 
income generally does. We may look at all the 
figures, however. 


23. We have first the gross assessment. I take the 
latest year 1892-3. 


— 

Amount. 

Millions. 

j Per cent, of 
Total. ' 


£ 

38-2 

1 5-4 

England - - - 



Scotland - 


9 - 

Total - - - 


100-0 

1' 


On this showing Ireland is rather more than a 
twentieth part (5 per cent.) of the United Kingdom. 

24. Next we have the net assessment, year 1892-3. 


— 

Amount. 

Millions. 

Per cent, of 
Total. 

Ireland - 

a 

27-3 ! 

4-0 

England - - - 

516'S 

86 ■ 5 

Scotland - 

53-0 

8-9 

Total - - - 

597-1 

| 100-0 


Ireland, while appearing as rather more than a 
twentieth of the United Kingdom when gross assess- 
ments are taken, that is, assessments which include, 
besides all incomes above 150/., the whole of certain kinds 
of income, now appears when net assessments are taken, 
that is, incomes above 150Z. only with certain deductions, 
as only about ^nd of the United Kingdom. 

I think the net, for the reason already given, is more 
useful than the gross. 

25. We have next the yield of the tax. 

In the Return No. 334, session 1893, the actual yield 
of the income tax for England, Scotland, ana Ireland 
separately is stated. , A complication is introduced by- 
making a certain small part of the yield, 171,000/., 
appear as contributed from Imperial sources, but for 
convenience sake the amount will be here credited to 
England only. It is a matter of no importance. I he 
comparison of the yield is : — 


Yield of Income Tax in 
Britain compared,. 

Ireland and 
Year 1892-3. 

Great 

— 

i 

Amount. ! 

Per cent, of 
Total. 

Ireland - - - 

Scotland - - - 

Total 

552,000 
11,671,000 
| 1,216,000 

4-1 

86-9 

| 13,439,000 

100-0 


26. Here the results are substantially the same as 
those shown by the .net assessment above given. The 
slight differences arising are obviously due either to 
the minor corrections introduced in the special return 
from which the figures of yield of the income tax are 
taken or the difference in the year to which the returns 
relate. The corrections arc no doubt expedient in 
official work, to secure trustworthiness in the accuracy 
of the figures, but they are immaterial for the present 
purpose. The difference of the year is also lmmatena- 

27. The general effect is, that taking income tax 
figures alone as a guide, as showing a certain part ot 
the income of the different communities compared 
taken on the same basis, then Ireland is only about ^nd 
part of the United Kingdom. 

28 1 disregard the minute adjustments in the return 
intended to bring out the exact contributions of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, as not 
being material for any purpose with which we are 
now concerned. 

29 To disprove the inference stated it would be 
necessary to show either that nominal income is not a 
o-ood test for comoarison, as the real resources of two 
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countries may not be measured by it, a point I have 
already discussed, or that Ireland has so much a larger 
share of that income which is not chai'ged to income 
tax, that is, of incomes below 1501., than it has of 
incomes which are charged to income tax as to alter its 
proportion of the aggregate income of the United King- 
dom as appearing from the income tax returns only ; 
and this appears to be the next point for investigation. 

30. On this head I have now to call attention to the 
returns of wages I put in at the beginning of my 
examination. These show that whenever large masses 
of labour are compared it is found that wages in Ireland 
per man run a good deal less than wages in the 
United Kingdom generally or in the rest of the United 
Kingdom. 

In almost every trade included in these returns where 
Ireland is at all represented there is hardly an exception 
to the rule of the average Irish wages being lower than 
the average of the United Kingdom, and in the case of 
the larger trades as a rule considerably lower. Linen, 
for instance, appears an exception. It is, however, a 
trade not carried on in the whole of Great Britain, but 
in Scotland only, where wages run lower than in 
England. The trades likewise where Ireland is not 
represented are, as a rale, the better paid trades of the 
order to which they belong, e.(/., the cotton trade among 
textiles and various of the mining trades. Details if 
necessary, 

31. On this head reference may also be made to more 
detailed tables at pages x, xv, xix, and xxiii of the 
Report on Principal Textiles ; page xi of the Report 
on Mines; and pages x, xx, xxvii, and xxxiii of the 
Report on Police, Gasworks, Waterworks, &e., where 
details will be found as to the rates for the principal 
employments in several of the above trades, as well as 
the average of the whole. The difference in mining 
wages especially is striking. 

32. Agricultural wages, which are very important, 
are included in the tables above referred to, an average 
for the United Kingdom as well as for Ireland being 
stated according to the plan of the tables. This does 
not show the full contrast between Ireland and Great 
.Britain, as the numbers of labourers or peasant farmers 
in Ireland are so great as to bring down the average 
for the United Kingdom. Stating an average for Great 
Britain separately, we find that while the ran of agri- 
cultural wages in England and Scotland is from 12s. to 
20s. per week for men, the prevailing rates in Ireland 
are no better than 8s. to 10s. While Irish agricultural 
wages may be taken as 9s. 6d. per week on the average, 
in Great Britain, the average is about 13s. 9d. per head. 

33. While wages in Ireland are thus lower, employ- 
ment for employment, than in Great Britain, the average 
per wage earner compared with the wage earner in 
Great Britain is farther brought down by the prepon- 
derance in Ireland of employments paid at an inferior 
rate to others. 

34. The relative numbers at different rates of wages 
is an important point in all such comparisons, and to 
show how important it is theoretically I quote from a 
paper I read four years ago at the meeting of the 
Australasian Association for Advancement of Science : 

“ It is quite conceivable that in one or two countries 
the earnings, and still more the nominal wages, may 
be higher than in the other in every single employment 
which can be enumerated and compared, and yet the 
average earnings of the average wages-earuing man 
may be higher in the latter country than the former, 
the reason being the different distribution of the people 
according to earnings. This can be shown very clearly 
in a theoretical comparison. Take, first, a community 
of 1,000 wages earners, with the people distributed 
according to earnings in the following classes, A, B, 
C, D, and E, as follows : — 


“ First Community. 


Class. 

Per \muun. 

Numbers. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

A earnings - 

50 

500 

25,000 

13 „ 

GO 

200 

12,000 

c „ 

70 

100 

7,000 

D „ 

80 

100 

8,000 

E 

90 

100 

9,000 

Total 


1,000 

61,000 


“ Average per head 611. 


“ And compare this with another community of 
equal numbers, in which there are also five grades, each 
remunerated at a lower rate than the corresponding 
grade in the first community, but in which the average 
of the whole is higher because of the different distil- 
button of the people among the grades. 


“ Second Community. 


“ Average per head 691. 


“ In a comparison of rates of wages merely according 
to the nature of the employment, the wages in the first 
community would obviously appear higher than in the 
second, and this would be strictly true in a sense, but 
the inference would be untrue that the average earn- 
ings of the wages-earning classes in the first community 
striking a true average, would be higher. ’’ 

35. Applying this principle to Ireland, we have a case 
where not only all rates, or almost all rates, are lower 
in Ireland than in Great Britain; but there is also a 
disproportionate number at the lowest rates for Ireland 
as compared with the number at the lowest rates for 
Great Britain. 

While in the United Kingdom, omitting agriculture, 
according to the evidence I gave before the Labour 
Commission, the average wage per man is about 601. 
per head, about 15 per cent, of the wage-earning classes 
being above the average, about 60 per cent, about the 
average, and about 25 per cent, under the average ; in 
Ireland the average could not be put at more than 
about 331. per head, made up of about : 

£ 

60 per cent, at 261. only - . 1,560 

30 per cent, at 401. only ... 1,200 
10 per cent, above 401., at say 601. - COO 

' * £3,360 


36. In other words, the incomes of the wages-earning 
classes in Ireland, man for man, are little more than 
half those of Great Britain, and as the population is only 
between £th and -Jth, this would make the Irish share 
of such income about -jyth only of similar income in the 
United Kingdom. Allowing that the proportions of 
people in the prime of life in the two countries are the 
same, whereas in f act the proportion is lower in Ireland, 
this would not bring up the proportion of the total 
income very much, as the working class income is only 
about half of the total income. 

37. There remains the question of the middle class 
income under the income tax limit, as to which no 
similar details are easily ascertainable, but the amount 
of this middle-class iu come, according to the census and 
income tax returns, must be relatively very small iu 
Ireland. My estimate would be under 10,000,0001. 

38. To bring the matter to a focus it would be desir- 
able to make an estimate of the aggregate income of 
Ireland in much the same form as Dudley Baxter’s in 
1868, but this I have not ventured to do in the absence 
of complete official statistics at present for a detailed 
account. The conclusion, however, is not dependent 
on any such estimate, but on the direct comparison of 
the income tax already made, and on the comparison 
of rates of wages in different employments as qualified 
by the preponderance of the lower paid employments 
in Ireland. According to former experience, it appears 
a tolerably safe rule to double the gross assessment to 
income tax, which would give 76,000,0001. for Ireland, 
of which 27,000,0001. would be above income tax limit, 

10.000. 0001. intermediate between income tax and 
wages, and the remainder working class incomes. 
These figures compare with the usual estimate of about 

1.400.000. 0001. for the United Kingdom, which I gave 
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to the Labour Commission, and which was probably an 
under estimate.* 

39 The next step is to inquire whether there are any 
other facts as to the relative resources of Ireland and 
Great Britain in conflict with these conclusions as to 
income ; and as the dea,th duty figures are often referred 
to, I propose to deal with them. 

40. There is no doubt that if in two countries the 
proportions of property passing at death to the total 
property was the same, that is, the same in the one 
that it is in the other, then a comparison of the property 
so passing at death would show the proportion of the 
two countries in respect of property to each other. 
There are reasons why such an assumption cannot be 
made. Rates of mortality vary. Communities aro also 
differently constituted as regards the proportion ot 
people at different ages; nor is there any certainty 
that even if they were constituted in precisely the same 
manner, and had the same death rate generally, the 
proportion of property passing at death would be tho 
same in the one as the other. The special death rates 
of the people who had property might vary although 
ihe general death rates were the same. Other causes 
of variation may be suggested. For instance, where 
the property passing at death is taken m an artificial 
manner, only the life interest of the successor being 
reckoned, as is the case with the succession duty, then 
in a country where property sells for a smaller number 
of years’ purchase than in another, the property 
reckoned will form a larger proportion of the total 
than in a country where property sells for a larger 
number of years’ purchase. A comparison, then, 
between the amounts of property passing at death in 
two communities must be accepted cum gram, and 
would not prove anything by itself (except within wide 
limits), though the facts may be usefully looked at in 
conjunction with others. 

41. Subject to these remarks, we get the following 
figures for Ireland and Great Britain ; — 

Total Net Value of Property passing at Death in 

Ireland and Great Britain compared — Year 1893-4. 


f (From page xxii of 37th Report of Inland 
Revenue.) 


— 

Millions. 

Per cent, of 
Total. 

Ireland - - - 

11-9 ! 

o*6 

England - - - - ' 

177*9 

84*2 

Scotland - - - 

21*5 

■ 10*2 

Total 

2U*3 

1 100*0 


42. Here the indications are much the same as those 
of the gross assessment to the income tax. They are 
not sufficient, however, to suggest that the reasons 
above given for preferring the net to the gross assess- 
ment to the income tax are unsound. The suggestion 
already made as to the assessment of real property 
indicates that probably in Ireland the assessments 
approach more nearly the total value of real property 
than they do in England where the number of years’ 
purchase of real property is higher than in Ireland. 
In Ireland the population is older, and successions, I 
should judge, probably more frequent tban in Great 
Britain, where property is held very largely in propor- 
tion by people who have saved it themselves. Corpora- 
tion property also excluded, and probably more in 
in Great Britain in proportion than in Ireland. 

43. It has also to be considered that property cannot 
be looked at by itself — that the income of one country 
may be larger in proportion to its property than the 
income of another, so that there is no inconsistency 
between these figures of income and property. 

44. The general conclusion is that there is nothing 
in the death duty figures inconsistent with the sugges- 
tion of the figures of income alone as to the relative 
resources of Ireland and Great Britain. 


’ Evidence taken Wore Labour Commission, C.— 1 7068.— I., of 1 

t This is putting probate and succession duty together. (For det 
see 37th Report of Inland Revenue, p. xxii, Appendix.) The pro 
non of Ireland in probate duty alone in the year to which the nl 


45. The next suggestion I have to make is to inquire 

whether there is anything in the circumstances of the 
main industry in Ireland— agriculture— to throw doubt 
on the comparison of income generally which has been 
made. , 

Ireland is mainly an agricultural country, tlie 
industry of agriculture being the main pursuit of the 
inhabitants. If an independent estimate can be arrived 
at of what the annual value of the agriculture is, we 
have a basis for estimating within narrow limits what 
the total income of the country must be, because the 
return to agriculture in comparison with the numbers 
dependent on it can be compared with that of other 
pursuits and the numbers dependent on them. Such an 
estimate I have caused to be made and put in as a 
separate paper. {See Table VII., post.) 

I have compared this statement with that ot Dr. 
Grimsbaw. Allowing for differences in form, the 
differences in substance are mainly as to dairy produce 
and the amount of hay consumed non-agriculturally, a 
difference of 6,000,0001. on these two heads. 

46. This statement shows the net income of the 
agricultural population of Ireland from agriculture to 
be about 40,000,0001. The question, then, is, what 
proportion of the Irish population is engaged in agri- 
culture, and, next, whether the remaining population 
probably earn less or more per head than those engaged 
in agriculture do. 

47. Answering the first question, I have to refer to 
the census figures. The most general divisions of the 
Irish Census which it is necessary to refer to for the 
present purpose are as follows : — 


Occupations of the Irish People according to the Irish 
Census of 1891. 


. _ 

Total. 

Males only. 


All persons 

4,705,000 

2,319,000 

1,264,000 

Do. of specified oeeupations 

2,146,000 

1,504,000 

1,218,000 

1. Professional class - 

214,000 

139,000 

85,000 

2. Domestic 

255,000 

34,000 

27,000 

S. Commercial 

83,000 

81,000 

65,000 

4. Agricultural 

937,000 

846,000 

701,000 

5. Industrial 

656,000 

404,000 

333,000 

Total of specified occupa- > 

tions, as above. 5 

2,146,000 

1,504,000 

1,213,000 


48. On these data it is submitted that the best com- 
parison as to the relative employment given by the 
different occupations is furnished by the last column 
of all, showing the occupations of males above 20. If 
we take the figures of the first column we get many 
females in the domestic class, which is not really a 
distinct class in the proper sense of the word, and whose 
numbers ought to be distributed among the other 
classes. The figures of the second column, again, are 
thrown out by the inclusion among them (in the class 
professional) of students and others not earning an 
income by the occupation they follow. The last column, 
in showing the proportions of the adult male population 
following different occupations, really shows the 
proportion of these different occupations to the whole 
industry of the people. 

49. The general effect, then, is that out of 1,213,000 
male persons above 20 in Ireland following occupations, 
no fewer than 701,000 follow agricultural occupations ; 
they are farmers, farm labourers, gardeners, &c. In 
other words, 58 per cent, of the population of Ireland is 
engaged in agriculture. 

50. A farther correction has to be made. It is stated 
in the Census of Ireland (General Report, note, page 
116) that the Industrial Class V. includes persons called 
“ general labourers,” the majority of whom may be 
assumed to be agricultural labourers, although not 
having returned themselves as such. The total number, 
of these “general labonrers” is 114,000, and of them 
the number of the age of 20 and upwards is 96,000. If 
we transfer three-fourths of these to the agricultural 
class we should increase that class to 773,000, and the 
proportion of this number to the above total of 1,213,000 
is nearly 64 per cent. 

51. In assuming, therefore, that the labour of 
Ireland is occupied agriculturally to the extent of 
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nearly 64 per cent., we appear to be in accordance 
approximately with the census figures. 

52. The only qualification to be made would be on 
the supposition that the labour of males under 20 and 
of female labour generally is more largely employed in 
non-agricultural than in agricultural industries ; but 
while this may be the case to some extent, I doubt, 
looking at the total numbers of males under 20 and 
of females engaged in occupations altogether, whether 
any qualification of this sort would be serious. 

53. If, then, 64 per cent, of the Irish people only 
produce a value of, say, 40,000.0002. per annum, the 
remaining 36 per cent., if their labour were no more 
productive per head, would produce, in round figures, 
about 23,000,0002.— total, 63,000,0002. 

54. Is the remaining industry of Ireland more or 
less productive per man of those engaged in it than 
that of agriculture P Wages are, no doubt, higher in 
other industries than in agriculture ; but, per contra, 
the value produced in agriculture includes the large 
element of rent, not merely the rent which goes to the 
landlord, but the beneficial rent received by tenants. 
A great part of this rent is likewise not ordinary profit, 
but economic rent. I should doubt if there is any 
justification for concluding that Irish income is much 
more per head than what is shown per head as the 
result of its agriculture to those engaged in it. 

55. There is nothing in this mode of viewing the 
subject, therefore, to suggest that the above conclusion 
as to the relative resources of Ireland and Great 
Britain based on statistics of income is an unfair one, 
in crediting Ireland with too small a relative income. 
Before passing from this point I should like to put in 
another table comparing the numbers in Ireland and 
in England and Scotland respectively engaged in 
agriculture compared with other pursuits, so as to give 
an idea of how much Ireland is a purely agricultural 
country compared with England and Scotland. (See 
Table VIII., post.) 

56. Thus, whichever way the matter is looked at, 
the proportion of Irish income and capital to that of 
the United Kingdom comes out at about to only. 
All the facts combine to show that the population of 
Ireland only produces, man for man, less than half the 
value which is produced by the people of Great Britain, 
so that, as the numbers of Ireland are rather less than 
•Jth of the numbers of the United Kingdom, the 
resources must be less than half that proportion, i.e., 
less than iVth. In putting the proportion at -Jgth to 
Jgnd we cannot be far from the mark. 

57. I have to refer next to the general table I put in 
early in the proceedings, comparing Ireland and Great 
Britain on many points. Looking at this table, we 
may affirm broadly that in no direction can the balance 
be redressed by the relative production of Ireland in 
other respects than those I have dealt with. On the 
contrary, its inferiority would probably be rather 
increased than diminished by taking a strict account 
of all Irish productions. 

58. The only facts in the table to suggest a different 
proportion are the amounts contributed by Ireland to 
Customs and Excise Revenue, the produce of indirect 
taxation, which is frequently considered by itself a 
sign of relative resources. In the face of all the above 
facts, however, it is only evidence that in mattei-s of 
taxation Ireland is virtually discriminated against by 
the character of the indirect taxes which happen to hit 
articles of specially Irish consumption. This remark, 
however, is only made in passing. I am not dealing 
with the relative taxation of Great Britain and Ireland, 
but only with the resources. 

59. There is nothing singular in certain taxes dis- 
criminating against one of two communities although 
nominally at the same rate. We are acquainted with 
similar difficulties in the application of the most- 
favoured-nation clause in commercial negotiations. A 
country might give us most-favoured-nation treatment 
nominally, and yet by adjusting its tariff to the articles 
which it imports from other countries, excluding the 
special articles it imports from us, it might subject out- 
trade to higher duties than it subjects the trade of other 
countries. The matter is one which is frequently before 
us in dealing with tariffs. 

60. Altogether the conclusion I would come to is that 
the income of Ireland cannot be put at more than -J 0 th 
of that of the United Kingdom, and the real proportion 
is probably less. 

61. I would next suggest as very important in this 
connexion that the proportion of Irish resources to 


those of Great Britain is constantly diminishing owing 
to the rapid growth of Great Britain in population and 
wealth. If the proportion according to the actual 
latest figures is not higher than 7/gth, this means that 
for practical purposes, it should be taken as not more' 
perhaps, than -„Vth, because in the course of a very few 
years the latter proportion must hold. In any case 
some smaller proportion than the latest shown in the 
figures must be taken as the probable proportion in the 
immediate future. 

62. In any arrangement as to relative taxable capacity 

also the probability of future changes should be allowed 
for by means of periodical revisions. 

63. The next question is that of the relative taxable 
resources to be established on the basis of relative 
aggregates of individual incomes. 

64. There are two points of view from which the 
question may be looked at: 1. Assuming that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is obliged to take all the 
revenue he can get, the question would be what in fact 
would be paid by two countries. The poorer might be 
made to pay more relatively than the richer, or vice 
versa. 2. Assuming that less is levied than could be 
levied in both cases, what is equitable as between 
them? What should be the proportion? It is the 
latter question only that concerns us at present. 

65. Dealing with this latter question, then, I have to 
notice that there is a strong body of economic opinion 
that taxable capacity may be taken as in strict pro- 
portion to income, that all members of the community 
should pay alike in proportion to income. But from 
this view, following John Stuart Mill, I should dissent, 
for what seems obvious reasons. (See Mill, Book V. 
chapter 11, s. 3.) 

66. Broadly, a poor population has necessarily a 
smaller taxable surplus in proportion to its gross 
income than a rich population. It has hardly a margin 
after a sum sufficient for decent living, whereas the 
rich man has a large margin. 

67. Applying Mill’s principle of allowing a minimum 
for subsistence per head before taxation should begin, 
say 122. per head, then the taxable surplus of Ireland, 
giving Ireland an aggregate income of 76,000,0002., 
would be about 22,000,0002. By the same method of 
calculation the taxable surplus of Great Britain would 
now be 900,000,0002., or thereabouts. 

Practically the British taxable surplus is not so great. 
There would be a great outcry if an attempt were made 
to levy as much as even a third part, and even in a great 
emergency. But there is an enormous interval in any 
case between 22,000,0002. and 900,000,0002. 

68. No doubt, also, under existing conditions more 
thaA 22,000,0002. might be extracted from Ireland. The 
minimum for what is considered decent living is de 
facto lower in Ireland than in Great Britain, however 
desirable it may be that this minimum should be raised. 
The sums actually raised for Imperial and local purposes 
together are about half that amount. 

69. I may say that there is a technical slip in the 
calculation as originally put forward. The proper 
mode of arriving at the surplus would be to deduct the 
whole of the incomes under the minimum, whatever 
they may be, and then a minimum from the incomes 
above that. This would leave a larger taxable surplus 
than by deducting a minimum from every income. 
But it would be impossible to make an exact rectifica- 
tion of this kind, while the rough calculation seems 
good enough for comparative purposes. 

70. There is, of course, no means of saying exactly 
what allowance should be made for the greater poverty 
of one community compared with another in deduct- 
ing what its taxable margin is from the aggregate of 
individual incomes. But I submit as a mattor of equity 
that adjustments should be made. 

71. I have not referred in these notes to the calcula- 
tions of the relative accumulated wealth in Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively, given in my book on 
“The Growth of Capital.” These figures are largely 
a reflex of the income tax returns. They are the 
income tax returns in another shape. But it may be 
stated that the calculation in this book that the 
Irish people only own -Jjth or J^th P art t ’ ie 
accumulated wealth of the United Kingdom is not 
inconsistent with the figures I have now given as to 
income, and private property passing at death, show- 
ing a slightly higher proportion, as the accumulated 
wealth dealt with in the book includes an estimate for 
public as well as private wealth, and allowance has also 
to be made for wealth which is not income producing. 
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B. 


Tables put in by Mr. Robert Giffen, C.B., LL.D., of the Board of Trade, in 
connexion with the Evidence given by him before the Commission. 




generally. 


Cotton trade 
Woollen trade 
Worsted trade 


Jute trade 
Hemp, &c. ■ 


Coal and ironstone m 
Metalliferous mines 
Shale mines - 


A Ireiand f . 0r United Kingdom. 


China clay, &c. works 
Police (money wages only) 
Roads, pavements, and sewei 
Gasworks - 


Not represented. 
201. to 231. 


Not represented. 


Wat 


risso 

t.1891 


Pig-iron works (blasl 

Engineering and 
(including iron i 


Employments. j 

Average for 
Ireland. 

Jnited Kingdom. 

Iron and steel shipbuilding - j 

Mot represented. 

76 1. 


55 1. 4s.|| 

651. 15* * * § . 

BuiMing trades - 

521. 1S.|| 

661. 6s. 

Tin plate works 

Not represented. 

551. 5s. 

Saw mills - 

441. 4s.|| 

521. 16s. 

Wood shipbuilding - 

Not represented. 

571. Is. 

Cooperage works 


561. 16s. 

Coach and carriage building 

4S1. 2s. 

521. 11s. 

(including van, cart, wagon, 
and wheel works). 




491 lls.ll 

471. 12s. 

workers only). 



Breweries - 

481. 19s. 

591. 13s. 

Distilleries 

451. 14s. 

531. 13s. 

Brick and tile works 

Not represented. 

451. 2s. 



761. 9s. 

building. 

Printing and engraving: 



Large works 

401. 19s. 

521. 13s. 

Small works 

441.1s. 

421. 


131. 12s. 

191. Is. 

(nurses, porters, cooks. &c., 
&c.), in addition to board 
and lodging. 




191. 4s. 

251. 3*. 

to board and lodging). 



(1880-81 

Agricultural labourers , 

10s. per week. 

13s. 2d. per week . 

9s. 0 d. 

12s. 8d. per week : 
Average for 

Great Britain 
only, 13s. 9d. per 


* The Irish numbers here are quite in< 

+ Including the Dublin Metropolitan J 

I Other towns than Dublin. 

§ This rate is based on only a small mi 

II Based on returns received from Dub 


is well as the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
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H. 

Statement showing the Standard Rates of Wages in the under-mentioned Employments at various places in 
Ireland, compared ■with the Standard Rates existing at various localities in England and Wales and 
Scotland, derived principally from information supplied to the Board of Trade by the different Trade 
Unions. 


[N.B.* — The rates quoted are invariably for a full week’s work, exclusive of overtime.] 


Employments. 

Irish Localities. 

Localities in Great Britain. 




Per Week. 




Cabinet and 

Belfast 

(54 hrs.) 

32s. to 34s. 

Newcastle 

(53 hrs.) 


Chair Makers. 

Dublin 

(56 hrs.) 

35s. 

Hull 

(55g hrs.) 



Londonderry 

(54 hrs.) 

26s. to 28s. 

Bristol 

(60 hrs.) 

28s. to 35s. 




Edinburgh 

(51 hrs.) 






Blackburn, Bolton, and 1 , - . , „ , 
Rochdale. J- <54 hrs.) 

33s. 





Liverpool and Man-1 ... , , 

Chester. J 

35 s. 





[English provincial 

rates for 54 hours 






31s. to 35s. Loudon (52 to 56 hrs.), 

39s. to 42s.] 

Lithographic 

Belfast 

(54 hrs.) 

35s. 

Newcastle 

(53 hrs.) 

32s. 

Printers. 

Cork 

(53 hrs.) 

33s. 

Hull 

(53 and 54 hrs.) 

30 s 


Dublin 

(55 hrs.) 

35 s. 

Bristol 

(50 and 54 hrs.) 





Edinburgh 

(51 and 52] hrs.) 

30s. to 32s. 





["English provincial 

rates for 54 hours 

mainly range from 





30s. to 35s. London (54 hrs.), 40s.] 

Pattern Makers 

Belfast 

(54 hrs.) 

33s. 

Newcastle 

(53 hrs.) 

33s. 6 d. 




Manchester 

(53 hrs.) 






Hull 

(53 hrs.) 

34s. 





Sheffield 

(54 hrs.) 

36s. 





Cardiff and Swansea 

(54 hrs.) 






Birmingham 

(53 hrs.) 

38s. 





Edinburgh and Leith 

(54 hrs.) 

31s. 6 d. 





Glasgow 

(54 hrs.) 

34s. 





["English provincial 

rates for 54 hours 

mainly range from 





32s. to 36s. London (54 hrs.), 40s.] 





Newcastle 

_ 

32s. 6 d. 





Manchester and South "[ 

38 s. 


Dublin 



34s. 

Lancashire generally J 





Hull, Leeds 
Birmingham 

— 






— 

36s. 





Bristol 

— 






Derby, Nottingham, 

and ] 

34s. 





Leicester. 

f 





Cardiff 







Southampton 

— 

32s. 





[London 

— 

38s.] 

Bookbinders and 


(54 hrs.) 

30s. 

Newcastle 

(53 hi-s.) 

32s. 

Machine Rulers. 

Dublin 

(54 lirs.) 

32s. 

Manchester 

(52j lii-s.) 

32s. 


Londonderry 

(56 hrs.) 

28s. 


(54 hrs.) 

28s. 




(55 hrs.) 

28s. 





Edinburgh 

(54 hrs.) 

30s. 





Cardiff 

(54 hrs.) 






fEnglish provincial 

rates for 54 hours 

mainly range from 





28s, to 32s. London (48 hrs.), 32s.] 

Mill Sawyers and 




Newcastle 

(53 to 54 hrs.) 

33s. 6 d. 

Wood Cutting 

Cork 

(57 hrs.) 

26s. 

Nottingham 

(54 hrs.) 

32 s. 

Machinists. 

Dublin 

(54 hrs.) 

29s. 6 d. 

Bristol, Cardiff, and] , . 

Newport K54 hrs.) 

30s. 





[London 

(47 to 56J hrs.) 

about 38s. 10<f.] 



(54 hrs.) 


Newcastle 

(53 hrs.) 

31s. 6 d. 




Manchester 

(53 hrs.) 






Hull 

(53 hrs.) 

32s. to 33s. 





Bristol 

(54 hr3.) 

30s. to 34s. 





[London 

(54 hrs.) 

36s.] 



(54 hrs.) 

33 s. 6 d. 

Newcastle 

(48 to 54 hrs.) 

36s. to 39s. 



(54 to 56 hrs.) 

33 s. 


(47 to 54 hrs.) 

33s. to 36s. 6 d. 





Birkenhead 

(48 to 54 hrs.) 

37 s. 6d. to 42 s. 





Bristol 

(44 to 54 hrs.) 

36s. 


Dundalk 

(58 to 54 hrs.) 

30s. 

Southampton 

(48 to 54 hre.) 

35s. 





(48 to 54 hrs.) 






Greenock, Leith 

(54 hrs.) 

33 s. 9d. to 36 s. 





Barrow 

(51 to 54 hrs.) 

34s. to 37s. 6d. 





[London 

("48 to 54 hrs.) 

42s.] 

BOILERMAKERS 
AND IRON AND 







STEEL SHIP- 







BUILDERS. 







Angle. - Iron 

Belfast 

(54 hrs.) 

39 s. 

The Tyne and Wear 

(48 to 53 hrs.) 

34s. to 37s. 6 d. 

Smiths. 



Manchester and District (53 hrs.) 

40 s. 





Hull 

(53 hrs.) 

37 s. 6 d. to 40s. 





South Wales 

(48 to 54 hrs.) 

42s. to 45s. 





The Clyde 

(54 lirs.) 

40s. 6 d. 





Southampton 

(54 hrs.) 

36s. 





[London 

(48 to 53 hrs.) 

45s. to 48s.] 
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Pr.ATEKS (Heavy) Belfast 


ENGINEERING : 
Turners 


Per Week. 
(54 lire.) 34s. 6 d. 


(54 hrs.) 34s. 6 d. to 89s. 


(54 hrs.) 31s. to 34s. 6 


Drogheda 

Dundalk 

Limerick 

Londonderry 

Waterford 

Belfast 

Cork 

Dublin 


(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 to 56£ hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 


Belfast 

Dublin 

Cork 

Drogheda 

Dundalk 

Limerick 

Londonderry 

Newry 

Waterford 


(54 to 56^ hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 


Belfast ' 

Cork 

Dublin 

Drogheda 

Dundalk 

Limerick 

Londonderry 

Newry 

Waterford 


(54 to 56j hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 


The Tyne and Wear (48 to 5C hrs.) 
Manchesterand District (53 hrs.) 
Hull (53 hrs.) 

South Wales (48 to 54 hrs.) 

Southampton (54 hrs.) 

The Clyde (54 hrs.) 

[London (48 to 53 hrs.) 


The Tyne ana Wear (48 to 53 hrs.) 
Manchester and District (53 hrs.) 
Hull (53 hrs.) 

South Wales (48 to 54 hrs.) 

Southampton (54 hrs.) 

The Clyde _ (54 hrs.) 


40s. 6 d. 
38s. to 48s.] 


[No London rates quoted.] 


The Tyne and Wear (48 to 53 hrs.) 
Manchester and District (53 hrs.) 
Hull (53 hrs.) 

South Wales (48 to 54 hrs.) 

Southampton (54 hrs.) 

The Clyde (54 hrs.) 

[London (48 to 53 hrs.) 

The Tyne and Wear (48 to 53 hrs.) 
Manchesterand District (53 hrs.) 
Hull (53 hrs.) 

South Wales (48 to 54 hrs.) 

Southampton (54 hrs.) 

The Clyde (54 hrs.) 

[Loudon (48 to 53 hrs.) 

The Tyne and Wear (48 to 53 hrs.) 


Hull 
South Wales 
Southampton 
The Clyde 
[London 


Newcastle 

Hull 

Manchester 

Edinburgh 

Cardiff 

Glasgow and District 
Birmingham 
Leeds 
Middlesbro’ 

Crewe 

Wolverhampton and 1 
District J 

[London 

Newcastle 

Hull 

Manchester 

Cardiff 

Leeds 

Birmingham 

Middlesbro’ 

Crewe 

Derby 

Wolverhampton and ] 
District J 

Edinburgh 
Glasgow and District 
[London 

Newcastle 

Hull 

Middlesbro’ 

Manchester 

Birmingham 
Wolverhampton and 1 
District J 

Cardiff 

Glasgow and District 
[London 


(53 hrs.) 
(53 hrs.) 
(53 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(53 hrs.) 
(54 hrs. 
(53 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 

(53 hrs. 
(53 hrs. 
(53 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 
(53 hrs. 
(53 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 

(53 hrs. 
(53 hrs. 

' 54 hrs. 
(53 hrs. 

(53 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 
(53 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 
(54 hrs. 
(54 krs- 


31s. to 31s. 6 d. 
39 s. to 42 s. 
34s. 

29s. 3d. to 36s. 
36s. to 42s.] 


:o 24s. 9 d. 
0 36s.] 


(53 hrs.) 
(48 to 54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 
(48 to 53 hrs.) 


38s.] 

31s. 6 d. 

31 s. 

32s. to 34s. 

34s. to 39s. 

30s. 

34s. to 36s. 

31s. 6 d. and 33s. 6 d. 


29s. 10 d. 
30s. 4 %d. 
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ENGINEERING— 


Belfast 

Cork 

Dublin 

Drogheda 

Dundalk 

Limerick 

Londonderry 

Newry 

Waterford 


Belfast 
Cork 
I Dublin 
I Drogheda 
[ Dundalk 
| Limerick 
Londonderry 
Newry 
! Waterford 


(54 to 56£ hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(51 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 lirs.) 


(54 to 56^ hrs.) 
(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 


Machine Mbs Belfast 


Coppersmiths 


Finishers 


Belfast (54 to 56| hrs.) 
Dublin (54 hrs.) 

Dundalk (54 hrs.) 



Localities in Great Britain. 




Per Week. 


Newcastle 

(53 hrs.) 

31s. 3d. 


Hull 

(53 hrs.) 

32 s. 


Leeds 

(54 hrs.) 

30s. 

28s. 

Crewe 

(54 hrs.) 

29s. 


Manchester 

(53 hrs.) 



Derby 

(54 hrs.) 

30s. 

28s. 

Birmingham 

(53 hrs.) 

36s. to 38s. 

30s. 

Wolverhampton and 1 
District J 

(54 hrs.) 

30s. 


Cardiff 

(54 hrs.) 

39s. 


Edinburgh 

(54 hrs.) 

32s. Id. 


Glasgow and District 

(54 hrs.) 

30s. 4 id. 


[London 

(54 hrs.) 

40s. 6 3.] 


Newcastle 

(53 hrs.) 

33s. 6 d. 

34s. 

Hull 

(53 hrs.) 

34s. 




34s. 

28s. 

Middlesbro’ 

(53 hrs.) 

31s. 6 d. and 36s. 



(54 hrs.) 

29s. 

33s. 

Manchester 

(53 hrs.) 

38s. 

28s. 

Derby 

(54 hrs.) 

32s. 


Birmingham 

(53 hrs.) 

36s. to 38 s. 

32s. 

Wolverhampton and 1 
District J 

(54 hrs.) 

32s. 


Cardiff 

(54 hrs.) 

36s. to 39s. 


Edinburgh 

(54 hrs.) 

32s. Irf. 


Glasgow and District 

(54 hrs.) 

33s. 9rf. 


[London 

(54 hrs.) 

40s. 6rf.] 


Newcastle 

(53 hrs. ) 

24s. 6 d. 



(54 hrs.) 

26 s. 


Manchester 

(53 hrs.) 

32s. 


Birmingham 

(53 hrs.) 

30s. 


Wolverhampton and 1 

(54 hrs.) 

26s‘. 


[London 

(54 hrs.) 

38s.] 


Newcastle 

(53 hrs.) 

26s. 6 d. 



(54 hrs.) 

40s. 


Middlesbro’ 

(53 hrs.) 

30s. 


Wolverhampton and] 
District J 

(54 hrs.) 

- 30 s. 


[London 

(54 hrs.) 

38s.] 


Leeds 

(54 hrs.) 

30s. 



(53 hrs.) 

36s. 


Birmingham 

(53 lirs.) 

36s. 


Cardiff 

(54 hrs.) 



Glasgow and District 

(54 hrs.) 

33s. 


[London 

(54 hrs.) 

38s.] 


Leeds 

(54 hrs.) 

30s. 


Manchester 

(53 hrs.) 

34s. 


Birmingham 

(53 lirs.) 



Cardiff 

(54 hrs ) 



Glasgow and District 

(54 hrs.) 

31s. 3d. 


[London 

(54 hrs.) 

38s.] 


BUILDING TRADES (Ac 
Bricklayers • Belfast 


ording to statements supplied by the National Association of Master Builders.) 
Summer Rates— I Summer Rates— 

(54 hrs.) 36s. Newcastle (50 hrs.) 

Manchester (54j- hrs.) 

Hull (53 hrs.) 

Cardiff (54 hrs.) 

| Southampton (56j hrs.) 

j Bristol (54 hrs.) 

j Leith (51 hrs.) 

j [London (50 hrs.) 


37s. 6 d. 
40s. 10-itf. 
35s. id. 
38s. 3d. 
32 s. llld. 
33s. 9<?. 
38s. 3d. 
39s. 7d.] 


Winter Rates — 
Belfast (48 hrs.) 


Newcastle 

Manchester 

Hull 

Cardiff 

Southampton 

Bristol 

Leith 

[London 


Winter Rates — 

(451 hrs.) 34s. Ud. 

(46| hrs.) 34s. 1 Did. 

(47 hrs.) 31s. id. 

(47 hrs.) 33 s. 3?,d. 

(50->- hrs.) 29s. 5 id. 

(48 hrs.) , 32s. 

(45 hrs.) | ” 32s. lOd. 

(44| to 47 hrs.) ; 35s. 3d. to 37s. 2d] 


Summer Rates — 

Masons - - j Belfast (54 hrs.) 


Newcastle 

Manchester 

Hull 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Southampton 

Leith 

[London 


Summer Rates — . 
(50 hrs.) 

(49-i hrs.) 
(53‘hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 1 

(54 hrs.) i 

(56| hrs.) ! 

(51 hrs.) | 

(50 hrs.) 


37s. 6id. 
33s. 9 id. 
38s. 3d. 
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■Localities in Great Britain. 


Summer Bates — 
Belfast (54 hrs.) 

♦Londonderry (56s hrs.) 

♦Dublin (54 hrs.) 

♦Queenstown (54 hrs.) 


Winter Rates— 
Belfast (54 hrs.) 

♦Londonderry (56s hrs.) 
♦Dublin (54 hrs.) 

♦Queenstown (54 hrs.) 


| Belfast 
♦Dublin 
| *Cork 
♦Londonderry 


Newcastle 

Manchester 

Hull 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Southampton 

Leith 

[London 


Newcastle 

Manchester District 

Hull 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Southampton 

Leith 

[London 


Newcastle 

Manchester 

Hull 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Southampton 

Leith 

[London 


Newcastle 
Manchester 
Hull 
Bristol 
Cardiff 
Southampton 
Leith 


(421 
(47 I 
(47 1 


Per Week. 
31s. 10£d. 
33s. 3 id. 


o 47 hrs.) 35 s. 3 d. to 37s. 2d.) 


Winter Rates — 

Belfast (54 hrs.) 36s. 

♦Cork (56 hrs.) 34s. 

♦Londonderry (57 hrs.) 26s. 1 \d. to 28s. 6d. 


Winter Rates — 
(48 hrs.) 


Summer Bates — 
(50 hrs.) 

(52 hrs.) 

(53 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(56 J hrs.) 
(51 hrs.) 

(50 hrs.) 


Winter Rates — 
(50 hrs.) 

(47 hrs.) 

(47 hrs.) 

(48 hrs.) 

(47 hrs ) 
(56-i- hrs.) 
(45 hrs.) 
(44| to 47 hrs.) 


[London 


Newcastle 

Manchester 

Hull 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Southampton 

Leith 

[London 


Newcastle 

Manchester 

Hull 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Southampton 

Leith 

[London 


Newcastle 

Manchester 

Hull 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Southampton 

Leith 

[London 


33s. id. 
36s. lOd. 
35s. id. 
33s. 9 d. 
38s. 3d. 
32s. lllrf. 
32s. Ill 
39s. 7d.] 


33s. 3| d. 

32s. llfd. to 35s. id. 
29s. Id. 

35 s. 3d. to 37s. 2d.] 


Summer Bates — 
(54 hrs.) 

(52 hrs.) 

(53 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 
(56J hrs.) 
(51 hrs.) 

(47 hrs.) 


37 s. 1 \d. 
36 s. lOd. 
35s. id. 

33 s. 9d. to 36s 
38s. 3d. 
35s. id. 
31s. 10|d. 
41s. l|a.] 


Winter Rates— 
(54 hrs.) 

(47 hrs.) 

(47 hrs.) 

(48 hrs.) 

(47 hrs.) 
(53J hrs.) 

(45 hrs.) 

(42 and 44 hrs.) 

Summer Rates — 
(50 hrs.) 

(52 hrs.) 

(53 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

<54 hrs.) 
(56§ hrs.) 

(51 hrs.) 

(50 hrs.) 

Winter Rates — 
(50 hrs.) 

(47 hrs.) 

(47 hrs.) 
(48 hrs.) 

(47 hrs.) 
(50| hrs.) 
(45 hrs.) 
(44^ to 47 hrs.) 


33s. 5d. 

29s. 8 d. 

36s. 9 d. and 39s.] 


37s. 6d. 
36s. lOd. 
- 35s. 4d. 
33s. 9 d. 
38s. 3d. 
32s. Hid. 
34s. 

39s. 7d.] 


35s. 3d. to 37*. 2d.] 


Summer Bates — 
<54 hrs.) 

(56 hrs.) 


Newcastle 

Manchester 

Hull 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Southampton 

Leith 

[London 


Summer Bates — 
(50 hrs.) 
(54J hrs.) 

(53 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 

(54 hrs.) 
(56£ hrs.) 

(51 hrs.) 

(50 hrs.) 


31s. 9 |d. 

30s. lid. 

31s. 6 d. 

33s. 9d. 

30s. 7 d. 

31s. lOjd. 
35s. 5d. to 37 s. 6 


* Computed from Trade Union Returns. 
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Employments. 

Irish Localities. 

Localities in Great Britain. 

BUILDING 







TRADES — cont. 


Winter Rates — 

Per week. 


Winter Rates — 

Per Week. 

Painters and 

Belfast 

(54 hrs.) 

33s. 9 d. 

Newcastle 



Decorators — 

♦Dublin 

(46 hrs.) 

26s. 10(7. 

Manchester 

(47 hrs.) 


cont. 



Hull 

(47 hrs.) 

27s. 5d. 





Bristol 

(48 his.) 

30s. 





Cardiff 

(47 hrs.) 

29s. 44(7. 





Southampton 

(50| hrs.) 

27s. 4(7. 






(39 hrs.) 

24s. 44(7. 





[London 

(44J to 47 hrs.) 34s. 3(7. to 32s. 5(7.] 



Summer Rates — 



Summer Rates — 


Slaters 

Belfast 

(54 hrs.) 

33s. 9(7. 

Newcastle 

(50 hrs.) 





Manchester 

(544 i> r s-) 

38s. 7(7. 





Hull 

(53 hrs.) 

35s. 4(1 





Bristol 

(54 hrs.) 

33s. 9(7. 





Cardiff 

(54 hrs.) 

38s. 3(7. 





Leith 

(51 hrs.) 

34s. 






[No London rates quoted. 




Winter Rates — 



Winter Rates — 



Belfast 

(54 hrs.) 

33s. 9<7. 

Newcastle 

(414 hrs.) 

29s. 5(7. 




Manchester 

(46| hrs.) 

32s. 11(7. 





Hull 

(47 hrs.) 

31s. 4(7. 





Bristol 

(48 hrs.) 

30s. 





Cardiff 

(47 hrs.) 

33s. 34(7. 





Leith 

(45 hrs.) 

29s. 1(7. 






[No London rates quoted.] 




Summer Rates — 



Summer Rates — 



Belfast 

, (54 hrs.) 

18s. 

Newcastle 

(50 hrs.) 

25s. 

Labourers. 



Manchester 

(544 hrs.) 

27s. 3(7. 





Hull 

(53 hrs.) 

26s. 6(7. 





Bristol 

(54 hrs.) 

20s. 3(7. 





Cardiff 

(54 hrs.) 

24s. 9(7. 





Southampton 

(564 hrs.) 18s. 10(7. to 23s. 6.4(7. 






(51 hrs.) 

25s. 6(7. 





[London 

(50 hrs.) 

27 s. 1(7.] 



Winter Rates— 



Winter Rates— 



Belfast 

(54 hrs.) 

18s. 

Newcastle 

(414 hrs-) 

20s. 9(7. 





Manchester 

(464 hrs.) 

23s. 3(7. 





Hull 

(47 hrs.) 

23s. 6(7. 





Bristol 

(48 hrs.) 

20s. 





Cardiff 

(47 hrs.) 

21s. 64(7. 





Southampon 

. (504 hrs.) 16s. 10(7. to 21s. 04<7. 





Leith 

(45 hrs.) 

20s. 74(7. 





[London 

(444 to 47 hrs.) 24s. 1 

(7. to 25s. 5|(7.] 

Masons’ Labour- 

Snmo no 

Bricklayers’ Labourers 


Same as Bricklayers’ Labourers, except 

for Leith and 




Manchester, for which towns the rates ar 






Leitb:— 







In summer 

(51 hrs.) 

23s. 4|(7. 





Id winter 

(45 hrs.) 

18s. 9(7. 





Manchester : — 







In summer 

(494 hrs.) 

24s. 9(7. 





In winter 

(47 hrs.) 

23s. 6(7. 

Plasterers’ La- 

Same as 

Bricklayers’ Labourers 

. 

Same as Bricklayers’ Labourers, except for Newcastle and 




Manchester, for which towns the rates are 






Newcastle : — 







In summer 

(50 hrs.) 

25s. 





In winter 
Manchester : — 

(50 hrs.) 

25s. 





In summer 

(52 hrs.) 

26s. 





In winter 

(47 hrs.) 

23s. 6(7. 


Belfast 

(54;hrs.) 

33s. 9(7. 

Newcastle 

(54 hrs.) 

34s. to 35s. 




Hull 

(53 hrs.) 

33s. 





Birkenhead 

(54 hrs.) 

39s. 





Cardiff 

(54 hrs.) 

39s. 





Leith 

(54 hrs.) 33s. 9(7. to 36s. 





[London 

(54 hrs.) 

42s.] 


* Computed from Trade Union Returns. 
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III. 

Comparison of Ireland with the United Kingdom in respect of the undermentioned Particulars. 


— 


Ireland. | 

United J 

Proportion 
of Ireland to 
Total. 


Million Tons 

3-3 

*45-0 

135-3 

Per Cent. 
2-4 

Imports and exports (1893) - • - - 

Millions Sterling 


6-6 

Income tax : 

Assessments of messuages - - - 


3-6 

144-8 

2-5 

Net assessments of trades and professions - 




1-7 

„ quarries, mines, gasworks, &c. 




„ concerns not described in Rule No. 3, 





Schedule A. 

„ „ railways in the United Kingdom - 


1-52 

36-27 

4-2 

interest paid out of rates 





„ “ other profits ” - 


0-01 

1-74 


Property upon which Probate and Succession Duties were 
assessed (1893-4) : 

Net value of property upon which Probate Dutv was 


7-33 

162-87 

4-5 

charged. 

Net value of oroperty assessed to succession duty - 


4-55 

48-47 

9-4 

Shipping owned at ports (gross tonnage) 1893 

Million Tons 


12-44 

3 1 

Shipping built — average of 1891-3 ... 

Thousand Tons 




Total tonnage of shipping entered and cleared in the foreign 

Million Tons 


74-63 


trade (1893). 

Tonnage of shipping entered and cleared with cargoes in the 


9-69 

58-90 

16 5 

coasting trade (1893)t. 

Number of textile factories ----- 

Number 

.263 

7,190 

3-7 

,. spinning spindles - 

Millions 

0-97 

48-41 


„ doubling spindles ----- 




1 0 


Thousands 




„ persons employed in textile factories 


72 

1,084 


Liabilities of building societies (1891) 

Millions Sterling 




Cash received for goods sold — 
Co-operative Societies (1893) - 

0-21 

49-05 

0-4 

Deposits in Savings Banks (1893): 


4-34 

80-60 


Trustee Banks - - 


1-89 

42-24 

4-5 

Total - 


6-23 

122-84 

5-1 

Joint Stock Companies registered during 1893 

Number 

96 

2,617 

3.7 

Capital ot new Joint Stock Companies paid up in cash during 

Millions Sterling 

104 



Number of Joint Stock Companies doing business in 1893-4 - 

Number 

776 

18,361 

4-2 

Capital of Joint Stock Companies doing business in 1893-4 - 

Millions Sterling 

24 

1,035 

-2-3 

Letters delivered 1893-4 - 


1081 


6 0 

Letters delivered per head of population - 


24 

47 


Newspapers, book packets, &c., delivered 1893-4 


45f 

7394 

248| 


Postcards delivered, 1893-4 ----- 


12 


Telegraph messages forwarded - ... - 

Millions Sterling 

4-0 

70-9 


Amount of money orders issued 1893 - 

1-4 



„ „ postal orders issued 1893 


21-5 

4-7 

Deposits in' Joint Stock Banks - 


4T7 


4-8 

Local expenditure 1889-90 - - - - 


4-4 

67-1 

6-6 

Net receipts from Customs and Excise (including receipts on 



49 7 


Local Taxation Account). 

Railways : 

Paid-up capital of Companies( 1893) 


38-8 

971-3 

4-0 

Number of passengers carried (excluding season ticket 

Millions 

23-7 



holders) (1893). 

Tonnage of goods conveyed (1893) - 

Million Tons 

4-i 

293-3 

1-4 

Capital paid up for tramways (1893-4) - 
Number of passengers carried (1893-4) - 

Millions Sterling 

1-29 

14-11 

9-1 

Millions. 

40-9 

617-0 


Gross receipts (1893—4) ----- 

Millions Sterling 

0-26 

3-62 

, -2 

Mining production — estimated value of mineral produce at the 

+0-17 

70-70 


mines or open works (1893). 

Population ------ 



38-8 

n » 

Agricultural population : 

Males above 20 in agricultural class in census (1891) - 

No. 

1 §701,000 

1,847,278 

38-0 

Net agricultural production - 

Millions Sterling 

180 

' 


in and Ireland, as well as the general coasting trade. 


omnnssion on Agriculture the figure of 223,000,0001. for the 
dl as some fall of price. There was also no deduction for man 
oo.ooof. would now be about the mark, I think. It is Mr. Tur 


n the calculatioi 


Y 3 


' 
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A. — Supplement to Table III. 


Joint Stock Batiks. 

Statement showing the Total Amounts of Deposits and 
Current Accounts held by the "Undermentioned 
Groups of Joint Stock Banks in the United 
Kingdom, Summarised from the Banking Supple- 
ment to the “ Economist ” for the Half Year to J une 
l89'i (“Economist” of 20th October 1894.) 


England and Wales (excluding Bank 
of England) 

Bank of England 

Isle of Man and Channel Islands 

Scotland - 

Ireland - - - ‘ 

Colonial Banks with London Offices - 
Foreign „ ,, 


£ 

402.034.000 

43.124.000 
1,893,000 

92.091.000 

41.670.000 

161.590.000 

58.250.000 


£800,652,000 


In addition Private Banks of Eng- 
land and Wales held - - 63,908,000 


,£ 

Total for United- Kingdom as above - 800,652,000 
Add; — , 

Private Banks of England and Wales 63,908,000 

Grand Total for United Kingdom - 864,560,000 
Deduct ; — . 

Colonial Banks with 
London Offices - £161,590,000 

Foreign Banks with 

London Offices - 58,250,000 


219,840,000 219,840,000 


Net Total for United Kingdom, in- 
cluding English private banks, 
but excluding Colonial and 
Foreign banks having offices in 
Loudon - - - - 


£644,720,000 


B. — Supplement to Table III. 

Estimated Value of Import and Export Trade of 
Ireland in 1893. 


Exports. 

£ 

Direct exports rom Ireland in the 
foreign trade - 347,000 

Estimated value of exports of principal 
articles from Ireland to Great 
Britain - - . - - 24,227,000 

Add for unenumerated articles, say - 1,000,000 


Estimated total value of exports - £25,574,000 


Imports. 

£ 

Direct imports in the foreign trade - 8,939,000 

Estimated value of imports of principal 
articles from Great Britain - 8,615,000 

Add for uuenumerated articles, say - 2,500,000 


Estimated total value of imports - £20,054,000 


£ 

Estimated total value of import and 
export trade of Ireland - - 45,628,000 


IV. 

Statement showing the Population of England and 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland at different Groups 
O f Ages according to ' the Census of 1891, dis- 
tinguishing Males and Females. 

Males. 

Age. 

England 
and Wales, 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Under 20 

0,530,067 

936,699 

1,053,980 

8,527,646 

20 to 40 - 

4,201,887 

661,996 

617,987 

5,381,870 

40 to 60 

1,387,750 

181,966 

215,100 

1,784,822 

50 and over 

1,926,291 

262,056 

431,886 

2,020,233 

Total - - 

14,052,901 

1,942,717 

2,818,953 

18,314,571 

Females. 

Under 20 

6,586,133 

913,915 

1,024,995 

8,525,043 

29 to 40 - - - - 

4,604,043 

622,073 

652,817 

5,878,983 

40 to 50 

1,496,102 

205,839 

247,544 

1,949,486 

50 and over 

2,263,340 

341,103 

460,441 

3,064,890 

Total - 

14,949,624 

2,032,930 

2,385,797 

19,418,351 

Both Sexes. 

Under 20 

13,123,100 

1,850,614 

2,078,975 

17,052,689 

20 to 40 • 

S, 805,930 

1,184,069 

1,270,804 

11,260,803 

40 to 50 

2,883,858 

387,805 

462,644 

3,734,307 

50 and over - - 

4,189,637 

603,159 

892,327 

5,685,123 

Total - - 

29,002,525 

4,025,647 

4,704,750 

37,732,922 


V. 

Statement showing the Percentage Proportion of .the 
Population in England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland at different Groups of Ages according to 


the Census of 1891, distinguishing Males and 
Females separately. 

Males. 

Age. 

England . 
and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland, j 

Total. 

Under 20 


4S'2 

45-5 

40-6 

20 to 40 

29-9 

28‘9 

26-6 

29-4 

40 to 50 

99 

9'4 

9-3 

9-7 

50 and over 

13'7 

13-5 

18-6 

14'3 

Total - 


100-0 

lOO'O 

100-0 

Females. 

Under 20 - 

. 44'1 

43-9 

42-9 

43-9 

20 to 40 

30'S 

29-8 

27-4 

30-3 

40 to 50 - 

lO’O 

9-9 

10-4 

lO’O 

50 and over - 

15-1 

16-4 

19'3 

15-8 

Total 

lOO'O 

100-0 

100-0 j 100-0 


Both Sexes. 



Under 20 

45*3 

46-0 

44-2 

45-2 

20 to 40 - 

SO'4 

29-4 

27-0 

29-8 

40 to 50 

99 

9-6 

9'8 

9-9 

60 and over 

T u-t 

16-0 

19-0 

15-1 

Total - 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 
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71. 

Pttraci from Statistical Tables relating to Emigration and Immigration for 1894, being Table XVIII. 
E ^titled ‘‘Statement showing for English, Scotch, Irish, and Foreign Emigrants to Places out of 
Fwow and not within the Mediterranean* Sea, the Number and Sex of Adult Emigrants, the Excess 
of Males over Females, the Number of Children, and the Proportion of Children to Total Emigrants 
in each of the Years 1880 to 1894” 


Nationalities. 

Y“„ 


Adults. 

Children and Infants 

Total 

Number of 
immigrants. 

Males. 

Females. 

Excess of 
Males over 
Females. 

Total 

Number. 

Proportion 
of Children 
to Total 
Emigrants. 

— 





No. 

No. 

Per Cent. 


’HRO 


59,150 

31,018 

28,132 




1 RSI 


74,227 

37,424 

36,803 


20 2 


, R „„ 



45,418 

38,752 




1RSR 


92,762 

51,866 

40,896 




1831 


76,577 

42,839 

33,738 


19 1 




67,345 

36,733 

30,612 






78,756 

41,495 

37,261 



English - - ' 

1887 

168,221 

89,275 

91,173 

46,902 

48,563 

42,373 

42,610 

31,086 

18-2 




89,420 

48,319 



1,> S 




75,781 

44,087 



H 1 




74,582 

43,605 



1 1 3 




72,263 



1 8,383 

i.i i 




74,822 

40,938 

33,884 


13 t) 




54,926 

31,725 


12,939 

13 0 


1880 

22,056 

11,047 

13,814 

6,051 

7,038 

6,776 

5,974 





16,316 

8,614 


7,312 

22 7 




14,596 




24 8 




10,561 

6.341 

4,220 




1885 

21,367 

10,707 

12,809 

6,148 

7,305 

4,559 

5,504 

5,209 

20-6 

Scotch - - ' 

1887 . 

34,365 

17,766 

18,143 

9,841 

8,302 

7,889 





12,398 

7,845 





1890 

20,653 

9,880 

10,919 

7,043 

7,382 

3,537 

3,889 

17-5 


1 flOO 


11,392 

7,967 

3,425 






11,501 

7,148 

4,353 


1/ 6 




7,194 

5,185 

2,009 

2,053 

14 2 




42,316 

39,368 



12 a 


1881 

1882 

1883 

76,200 

84,132 

105,743 

34,627 

38,757 

43,636 

30,640 

31,698 

34,126 

43,020 

30,819 

616 

*179 

11,249 

19,087 

11,107 

13-4 

18-1 

15'3 




26,169 

26,631 

*1,62 






27,423 

26,999 

424 

6,854 


Irish 

1887 

78,901 

36,757 

33,813 

33,663 

31,515 

3,094 

2,298 

7,905 

10-8 



64,923 

29,329 

28,655 

674 





57,484 

26,200 



5,4-1 





26,655 








24,408 

23,897 

511 




1 803 


23,044 

24,980 

*1,936 






16,511 

22,163 

*3,632 


j 17-0 




112,513 

76,437 

36,076 





122.668 

, 76,160 

46,508 


18 - 




139,243 

88,158 

51,085 


| 20-4 




! 150,994 

! 103,708 

47,286 

[ 65,416 




| 117,778 

1 79,999 

37,779 


| 18 .t 




104,221 

69,512 

34,709 

33,911 

16 .1 




115,98S 





Total of British and Irish 



143,798 

89,853 

1 53,945 



origin - - - 



143.129 

89,919 

53,210 





1 253,795 

131,147 

84,819 

46,328 






111,861 

76,993 

34,868 


1.! . 




112,156 

77,600 

34,556 


I.i - 




108,063 

75,033 



1- ° 




109,367 

73,066 

36,301 


1- ® 




78,631 

59,073 

19,558 


19-9 



100,369 

56,668 

23,732 

32,936 





78,240 

33,637 







72,384 

30,832 

41,552 






38,805 

19,167 

19,638 






31,730 

14,969 

16,761 






28,725 

15,067 

13,658 


la 6 



94,370 

53,008 

25,562 

27,446 


lb i 

Foreigner, - 


108,572 

63,304 

28,660 


16,608 

lo 8 



64,548 



14,018 

I- 3 




44 588 

24,860 

19,728 





50,936 

27,772 

23,164 


17-8 





32,452 

27,363 





58,119 

30,951 

27,168 






53,900 

26,031 



lb 0 


1 1894 

67,032 

1 34,265 

21,980 

1 




* Excess of Females over Males. 


Y 4 
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VII. 

The Agricultural Production of Ireland. 

The annual value of Irish agriculture is the subject 
of certain official statements. The crops are valued ; 
there are means of estimating the quantity of dairy 
produce ; the exports of cattle, sheep, and pigs to 
Great Britain, where the principal market is found, are 
known. What is now proposed is to make up an 
account stating, first, the annual value of such crops as 
go directly into consumption as the food of the people 
and are not exported from Ireland : second, the 
annual value of the dairy produce, which is not In- 
cluded among the crops, but is the result of the con- 
sumption of the turnips, hay, and other crops of which 
valuations are given ; and third, the annual value of the 
cattle, sheep, pigs, wool, and other produce exported or 
sold off the farm. All these items with deductions for 
seed and manure, must show the annual value of agri- 
culture in Ireland. 

On the first head it may be convenient to state at the 
outset the annual value of the crops in the gross for a 
recent average year. 

The following is such a statement — 

Quantity and Value of Irish Crops (see note). 


c„„. 

Average Annual 
Produce of the 
Crops in the 
period 1889-93. 

Average Price 
assumed for the 
purpose of 
Valuation. 

Estimated 
Annual Value 
j of the Ciops 
| produced. 


Thousand Cwts. 

Per Cwt. 

Thousand S. 

Wheat - - i 

1,206 

7s. 

443 

Oats - 

18,345 

6s. 6(7. 

5,962 

Barley - 

3,051 

7s. 

1,068 

Berc and Rye - j 

184 

6s. 6 d. 

50 

Beans and Tease ; 

87 

6s. 6(7. 

29 

Flax - - 

314 i 

Thousand Tons. 

55 s. 

Per Ton. 


Potatoes - 

2,669 

60s. 

8,007 

Turnips - 

4,287 

12s. 

2,572 

Mangold - 

722 

15s. 

542 

Hay 

4,555 

58s. 

13,210 

Total estimal 

.ed annual value of 

the Crops - 

32,756 



A similar estimate which I prepared two or three 
years ago, based on Thom’s valuations, gave an almost 
identical total (32,390,0001.), though the different items 
in the account have, of course, been more or less 
varied. 

These are the crops of about five out of 15 million 
acres of cultivated land in Ireland. They do not, 
however, include the value of the pasturage of the 
remaining 10 million acres of cultivated land, or the 
five million acres beyond that of waste. If we could put a 
figure on the annual value of such acreage, we should 
have an idea of the annual value of Irish agriculture 
making allowance for the additional cost of converting 
the raw material of much of the above crops and pastur- 
age into beef. muttOD, wool, and dairy produce. In the 
absence of such a figure wo must separate from the above 
list the items which go direct into consumption, and 
then add the estimated value of the beef, mutton, &c., 
into which the other crops are converted. 

We have to deal then, first, with the items going 
direct into consumption. 


They appear to be as follows : — 

Thousand .£. 

Wheat - - - - 44.3 

Oats (one half) - - - - 2,981 

Barley - 1,068 

Flax - - - ... 864 

Potatoes ..... 8,007 
Hay, consumed for non-agricultural 
purposes - - ... 1,500* 

Total - - - 14,863 


This 15,000,000Z. is the first sum we get in reckoning 
up the value of Irish agriculture. 

The second item it is proposed to take is the dairy 
produce. Mr. Hew in his paper read at the Statistical 
Society in April 1892, after studying many estimates of 
the produce of cows, finally reckons the produce of each 
milch cow, deducting 10 per cent from the numbers in 
the statistical returns for non-effectives, at 400 gallons 
per annum. This is for the United Kingdom. The 
average for Ireland, I am led to understand, would 
probably be less ; but this account cannot pretend to 
be very exact, and if we take the United Kingdom 
average we cannot be supposed to under-estimate. 

Applying this figure then to Irish cows, stated to be 
1,441,000 according to the last agricultural returns, but 
subject to a deduction of 10 per cent, by Mr. Row’s 
method, making the number to be dealt with 1,300,000, 
we arrive at 520,000,000 gallons as the milk produce of 
Ireland. At 5 d. per gallon, which I take to be a fair 
estimate allowing for the distance of many parts of 
Ireland from a market, this produce would be equal to 
an annual value of about 11,000,000Z., which becomes 
the second item in our account. 

The third item comprises the value of the cattle 
sheep, pigs, &c.. consumed or exported. The exports of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs have of late years averaged as 
follows in numbers : 

Cattle ..... 649,000 
Sheep and lambs - - - - 860,000 

Pigs 507,000 

Many of the cattle are stores and not equal in value 
to the average of the stock at home. But we may value 
this live stock exported, so as not to err on the side of 
defect, at the following values, viz. : — Cattle at 10Z., 
sheep at 2Z., pigs 1Z. 10s., being values somewhat less 
than the average given by Thom for the live stock in 
Ireland. The result is as follows : — 


Cattle - 

Sheep and lambs 
Pigs - 


£ 

- 6,490,000 

- 1,732,000 

- 760,000 

- £8,982,000 


Adding 1,000, 000Z, for export of horses and another 
1,000, 000Z. for wool, poultry, &c., exported or sold off 
the farm, we get a total of about 10,982,000/. as the 
export of live stock from the Irish farm. 


.Some addition must also be made for the consumption 
of meat in Ireland, which may be put, I think, at some- 
thing like 30s. per head for the whole population, or m 
round figures 7,000,000Z. Our third item altogether is 
thus about 17,800,000Z. 


The gross annual return of Irish agriculture on the 
basis of these data may accordingly be put as follows 

£ 

Potatoes, oats, &c., going directly into 
human consumption - - - 14,863,060 

Dairy produce - - 11,000,000 

Value of cattle, sheep, &c. consumed 
or exported .... 17,800,000 


Total - - 43,663,000 


* One-tenth of Mr. Turnbull’s estimate for United Kingdom. 
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Tn any case, therefore, and as an outside figure, I 
,,Wd think that the annual return ot insn agriculture 
to the people engaged in recent years cannot amount to 
m much as 45,000,0001. 

these figures, however, a deduction must be 
made ™or manure, seed, &c„ the expense of raising 
nh crons as potatoes, &c., being very considerable. 
Deducting about a tenth, we should have a value of 
ic ono 000/. at the outside as the annual return to 
agriculture in Ireland on the average in recent years. 

°Tn some years the return may of course be more, and 
"V all times will depend on prices, but in ordinary 
veSappare™ result" something like 40,000,000/ or 
?£«£ts would seem rata to err hy eioess than 
It WO uld not be difficult to get experts ac- 
quainted with Irish agriculture to check these figures. 


VIII. 

Male Population above 20 years of age in the United 
Kingdom, and in England and Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, respectively, according to the Censds 
of 1891. 


I England 


Males above 20 enumerated 
as belonging to the agri- 
cultural class 


1,264,121 9,786,073 
1,212,091 9,242,935 


• To this number should be added a .large °‘ 

^S^^^^ara^*^^'in 1 ^etoi^™95,7^.'en^'^umtag r tlmee-fourrts 

of that number bav® ^eall^b< 
total° for the agriculti 
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Papers put in by Mr. Robert Giffen, G.B. , LL.D., in connexion with his evidence before the Commission on 29th 
March, 1895. 


Export and Import Trade op' Ireland. — Estimate of the Value of the Principal Articles exported from and 
imported into Ireland during the Year 1893. 


A. — Exports. 

Note. — This statement deals with the Principal Articles of Export only. A complete estimate of the total value 
of Irish Exports is contained in Supplement B. to Table No. ill., page 174. 


Direct exports in the foreign trade : — 
British and Irish produce 
Foreign and Colonial produce 


Thousand 

327 

20 


£. 


Add for Irish exports to Great Britain : — 

Horses. — 30,000 at say 20/. each ....... 

Cattle. — 689,000 at say 10/. each - - - - - - - 

Sheep. — 1,108,000 at say 21. each ....... 

Pigs. — 456,000 at say 21. 10s. each ........ 

Bacon and Hams. — Number of pigs in Ireland, 1,152,000. Dr. Grimshaw estimates all to be 
turned out and disposed of in the year; but say 1,000,000. Deduct from those the 456,000 
exported = 544,000. Suppose each side to weigh on an average 56 lbs. = 544,000 cwts. of 
bacon ; each ham, 16 lbs. = 155,000 cwts. of hams, or 699,000 cwts. together — this quantity 
at 50s. per cwt. would represent a value of - 

Butter. — Dr. Grimshaw estimates the value of milk produced to be about 14,175,000/. The 
estimate adopted by Mr. Giffen in his notes is 11,000,000/. If we take the mean between 
these two we get a figure of 12,500,000/. which is perhaps near enough for our purpose. 
Suppose one-fourth of the quantity which this value represents, to be used for ordinary 
purposes as milk, we have a value of 9,375,000/. as the value of the quantity used in butter 
making. If we assume (roughly) that the increase in value due to labour, &c., in butter 
making is merely balanced by loss in manufacture, this figure may Vie taken as an estimate 
of the value of butter made. Say one-half (a modest estimate) sent to Great Britain - 
Poultry : — 

Turkeys . — Number according to Irish Agricultural Statistics, 1,032,000: say £ 
one-half exported to Great Britain = 516,000, which at 3s. each would give - 77,000 

Geese . — Number according to Irish Agricultural Statistics, 2,177,000 ; say one- 
half exported to Great Britain = 1,089,000, which at 3s. each would give - 163,000 
Bucks . — Number according to Irish Agricultural Statistics 2,909,000 ; say one- 
half exported to Great Britain = 1,454,000, which at Is. each would give - 73,000 

Fowls . — Number according to Irish Agricultural Statistics, 9,979,000. Deducting 
one-fourth as an estimate of the number of laying hens = 7,484,000. Suppose 
one-fourth of these (1,871,000) to be exported to Great Britain and allowing a 
value of Is. each we get a total of ------- 94,000 

Eggs. — The number of ordinary fowl in Ireland in 1893 was 9,979,000. Dr. Grimshaw estimates 
one in four (or 2,495,000) to be laying hens. If we suppose each hen to lay 100 eggs per 
annum wc arrive at a figure of 249,500,000 or 20,792,000 dozen, which at 8'42c/. per dozen 
(the average import price) would give a value of 729.000/., say, one-half to bo exported to 
Great Britain, we get - - 

Linen Yarn and Linen Goods. — Estimate as to Irish proportion of United Kingdom exports in 
the foreign trade only : — 

Linen Yarn. — Total value of United Kingdom exports in the foreign trade 1,005,000/., say 
one-half of this Irish made - - 

Linen Piece Goods, plain. — Total value of United Kingdom exports in the foreign trade 
3,125,000/., say one half of this Irish manufacture .... 

Linen Piece Goods, printed .— Total value of United Kingdom exports in the foreign trade 
334,000/., say one-half of this Irish manufacture - - - - 

Linen Sailcloth. — Total value of United Kingdom exports in the foreign trade 144,000/., 
say one-half of this Irish manufacture ----.. 

Linen Thread. — Total value of United Kingdom exports in the foreign trade 288,000/., say 
one-half of this Irish manufacture - - 

Linen Mawufaclures, unenwtneraied. — Total value of United Kingdom exports in the foreign 
trade 883,000/., say one-half of these Irish made - 
Spirits — Irish made. — Quantity sent to Great Britain during 1893 (see “ Monthly Accounts of 
Trade and Navigation ” for January 1894), 3,565,000 gallons ; this at an assumed average of 
3s. 6 d. per gallon would represent --------- 

Beer. — Quantity made in Ireland in 1893 (according to the “ Monthly Accounts of Trade and 
Navigation ” for January 1894), 2,678,000 barrels ; say 23 per cent, of this sent to Great 
Britain for consumption and export (this proportion being based on the figures as to revenue 
from beer duty as given by the Treasury in the House of Commons Paper, No. 334 of 1893) 
= 616,000 barrels, which at 50s. per barrel would give 1,540,000/. - - - - 

[The average export price as computed lor the “ Statistical Abstract for the United 
Kingdom,’’ was 72s. 9 d. per barrel, but this would include cost of bottling and profits.] 
Wool. — The number of sheep of one year old and upwards in Ireland in 1893 was 2,681,000. 
Suppose each sheep to yield 5 lbs. of wool on the average, we should arrive at a figure of 
13,405,000 lbs., which at the average import price of 8 • 74 d. per lb., would give 
Fish. — The \alue of Irish-caught fish sent to Great Britain in 1893, as estimated by the Irish 
Fishery Board, was 


600 

6,890 

2,216 

1,140 


1,798 


407 

364 

502 

1,562 

167 

72 

144 

441 


1,540 

488 

584 


24,574 
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„ .. Th ;„ suDDlement deals with the Principal Articles of Import only. A complete estimate of the total value 
Note. • P1 of Irish i m p 0r ts is contained in Supplement B. to Table No. III., page 174. 


Direct imports in the foreign trade 

Estimated value of imports of under-mentioned articles from Great Britain : 

Goal. Quantity received at Irish ports from Great Britain during 1893, 3,233,000 tons ; this at 

'9 9s. per ton (the average export price) would give - - - - " 

rw -The consumption per head in the United Kingdom in 1893 was 0‘54 lbs., but say for 
C Ueland 0-5 lbs per head The population of Ireland being 4 615,000, the Irish consumption 
on this basis would be 2,307,500 lbs., which at 7 89 d. per lb. (the average import price) would 

Coffee- — The coemption per heed in the United Kingdom in 1893 W>*^»**- 

land, 0-35 lbs. per head. Then the Irish consumption would be 1,615,000 lbs., which at the 
average import price of 4‘82f. per cwt. would give - - " 

Currants and Raisins.— The consumption per head in the United Kingdom m 1893 was 5‘02 lbs., 

' “ for Ireland, 5 lbs. per head. Then the Irish consumption would be 23,97o,000 lbs. but 
from this figure should be deducted 1,456,000 lbs. imported direct which would leave 
20 619,000 lbs. as an estimate of the quantity imported through Great Britain : and this at 

19s. per cwt. (the average import price) would give * * 

Foreian Spirits.— The consumption per head in the United Kingdom m 1893 was 0'2 gallons, 
but 7 sav for Ireland 015 gallons per head. The Irish consumption on this basis would be 
about 692,000 gallons. Deduct 211,000 gallons imported direct = 481,000 gallons imported 
through Great Britain, which at an assumed average price of 5s. per gallon would give 
7W— The consumption per head in the United Kingdom in 1893 was 5 • 41 lbs., but say for 
Ireland 5 lbs per head Then the Irish consumption would be 23,075,000 lbs. Deduct from 

5£ fte' SooTbs imported direct, end m W. a figure of 23,033,000 lb,., which « 

9 • 74</ per lb. (the average import price) would give ----- 
Tobacco. — The consumption per heed in the United Kingdom in 1893 ™l ■ 83 lh«. burning 
1 hat there would be no great difference between consumption m Ireland and consumption in 
the United Kiimdom generally, this rate would give 7,522,000 lbs. as the Irish share. Deduct 
45?0001bs. imported S direct = 7,477,000 lbs., and this at 7 ' 46c/. per lb. (the average import 
price) would give - - - - ‘ " ' ' 

Wine. — The consumption per head in the United Kingdom in 1893 was 0 • 37 gallons but say 
c. ok o-allons for Ireland alone. This would make the Irish consumption to be about 
1 154,000 gallons. Deduct from this 683,000 gallons imported direct — 471,000 gallons, and 
this at 7 • 23s. per gallon (the average import price) would give - - - “ 

s linin’ Raw .—' The consumption per head in the United Kingdom in 1893 was 45 - 68 lbs., but 
say that the Irish consumption of imported raw sugar (whether refined m Great Butam oi i 
not) would be about 30 lbs. per head. Then the Irish share of the total imports would be j 

1.236.000 cwts., which at 14 ■ 3s. per cwt. (the average import price) would give 
Suciar, Re fined.— The consumption per head in the United Kingdom m 1893 wi 

but say 22 lbs. per head for Ireland alone. The Insn consumption on this basis would be 

906.000 cwts. Deduct- from this the 568,000 cwts. imported direct = 338,000 cwts., which at 
18 -’36s. per cwt. (the average import price) would give ------ 

Flax , Dressed and Undressed..— The total quantity imported into the United Kingdom in 1893 
was 72 000 tons. Suppose one-half of this (36,000 tons) to have been intended for use m 
Ireland Deduct from this the Si, 000 tons imported direct, and we get 15,000 tons as 
imported through Great Britain, and this at 37 • 25s. per cwt. V the average import price) 
would give - 

Manures, Phosphates.—' The total quantity imported into the United Kingdom in 1893 

323.000 tons. Suppose one-sixth (54,000 tons) intended for use m Tre.la.uri. 

tons imported direct, and we get 20,000 tons as the Irish 
average import price) would give - - - - - 

Manures.— Other hinds.— The total value imported into the United Kingdom in 1893 was 
1 229 000/. Deduct 91,000/. for the value of re-exports, and we get 1,1 38,000/. as representing 
the net value imported. Supposing about one-sixth of this to be intended for Ireland, and 
allowing a little for direct importation, we get a figure of 
Matches . — The total value imported into the United Kingdom in lb93 was 363,000/. Deduct 
157,000/. for the value of re-exports, and we get 206,000/. The proportion that Ireland would 
take, according to population, would be about 12 per cent., and on this showing we get 
Linen Yarn.— The total quantity imported into the United Kingdom in 1893 was 19,000,000 lbs. 
Suppose one-third of this (6,333,000 lbs.) to have been intended for use m Ireland. Deduct 

4.646.000 lbs. as having been imported direct, and we get 1,687,000 lbs. as the Irish share oi 
the imports into Great Britain. This at 9'39c/. per lb. (the average import price) would give 

Oil Seed Oahe.—Tho total quantity imported into the United Kingdom in 1893 was 283,000 tons. 
The Irish share according to the number of cattle in Ireland would be about 40 per cent., 
but, taking into consideration the large extent of pasture, we may perhaps assume a pro- 
portion of 20 per cent. Then, 20 per cent, of 283,000 tons = 57.000 tons, and deducting 

7.000 tons imported direct, we have 50,000 tons as the estimated quantity imported through 
Great Britain. This, at 6 ‘84/. per ton (the average import price), would give - 


Thousand £. 
8,939 


; • 17 lbs., 


.a Ireland. Deduct 34,000 
This at 1 ' 84/. per ton (the 
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B . — Imports — continued. 


Thousand £. 


Corn, Wheat . — 

Bushels. Qrs. Cwts. 

Quantity produced in United Kingdom (1893) - - 50,913,000 = 6,364,000 = 27,577,000 

Importation into United Kingdom in 1893 ..... 65,462,000 

93,039,000 

Cwts. 

Deduct exports of British wheat .... 43,000 

„ foreign wheat ...... 654,000 

„ British wheat flour .... 300,000 

997,000 


Leaves for consumption ... 92,042,000 


Irish proportion, 12 per cent, by population, but say 10 per cent. - - 9,204,000 

Deduct imported direct ..... 5,196,000 

., produced at home ...... 901,000 

6,097,000 


Net for Ireland, through Great Britain - - - 3,107,000 

which at 6 '44s. per owt. (the average import price) would give - 

Com, Wheat Flow . — 

Quantity imported into the United Kingdom in 1893 - - 20,408,000 

Deduct re-exports -------- 218,000 

20,190,000 

Irish proportion, 12 per cent, by population, but say 10 per cent. - - 2,019,000 

Deduct imported direct ...... 1,612,000 

Net for Ireland, through Great Britain .... 407,000 


which at 9 '57s. per cwt. (the average import price) would give - 
Rice. — The consumption per head in the United Kingdom in 1893 was 8‘54 lbs., but say 5 lbs. 
per head for Ireland. Then the Irish consumption would be 206,000 cwts., which at 7'85s. per 
cwt. (the average import price), would give ■ 

Petroleum. — The total quantity imported into the United Kingdom in 1893 was 155,126,000 
gallons. Deduct 1,582,000 gallons re-exported, and we get 153,544,000 gallons. The Irish 
share by population would be 12 per cent., but 10 per cent, would probably be as much as 
Ireland would take. This would give 15,354,000 gallons, and deducting 11,073,000 gallons 
imported direct, there would remain 4,278,000 gallons as an estimate of the quantity imported 
through Great Britain, which at 3'94<2. per gallon (the average import price) would give 
Boots and Shoes. — The population of Ireland is 4,615,000. Suppose that on an average each 
person has one pair per annum=4, 615,000 pairs. Assume that one-fourth supplied by Great 
Britain=l,154,000 pairs, or 96,000 dozen pairs. This at 4-8'98s. per dozen pairs (the average 
export price) would give ---------- 

Oranges and Lemons. — The total quantity imported into the United Kingdom in 1893 was 
5,675,000 bushels. Deduct quantity re-exported, 342,000 bushels, and we get 5,333,000 bushels. 
Taking the Irish share as being about 5 per cent., we have a figure of 266,000 bushels, 
and at 6s. per bushel this would represent 

Cotton. — Messrs. Ellison’s estimate of cotton remaining for home consumption and stock in 1893 
— after deducting from the total quantity consumed, the waste in spinning and the estimated 
quantity contained in eoods and varn exported — was 275,744,000 lbs. ; the Irish proportion by 
population would be 12 per cent., but say 8 per cent. This would give 22,060,000 lbs. of yarn, 
which at 10'52d. per lb. (the average export price) gives 967,0001. Add 20 per cent, as an esti- 
mate of increased value by weaving, &c. -------- 


1,000 


195 

81 


70 

235 

80 


1,160 

17,554 


D. 


Notes on the Memorandum, presented by Svr R. Giffen to the Royal Commission on the Financial Relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland, (1) by Mr. Henry Sidgwielc, Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Cambridge University, a/nd (2) by Mr. C. F. Bastable, Professor of Political Economy at Dublin University. 


1. Note by Mr. Henry Sidgwielc. 

1. I have read the Memorandum presented by Sir R. 
Giffen to the Royal Commission on the i Financial 
Relations between Great Britain and Ireland, and con- 
sidered it carefully, in the light of the evidence given 
by him orally to the Commission. 


2. The Memorandum discusses two questions: First, 
what Sir R. Giffen calls the “relative resources” of 
the two countries, i.e., the relative average or aggregate 
incomes of their inhabitants, measured in money ; 
secondly , what he calls the “ relative taxable resources,” 
under which head he discusses the principles of equit- 
able taxation of incomes differing in amount. I observe 
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that the forme 1 ' question occupies nine pages of the 
Memorandum, whereas the latter is treated summarily 
in less than a page. The latter question is one of 
considerable difficulty, as well as great importance ; 
and the brevity with which Sir It. G-iffen has treated it 
simsests to me that he has not given it an amount of 
attention corresponding to its difficulty. In any case 
it will be well in these comments to keep the two 
questions entirely distinct. 


3. Sir It. G-iffen begins by submitting two tables, com- 
paring wages paid in Ireland in different employments 
with wages in the United Kingdom generally. He 
states the general effect of these tables to be that “ the 
“ remuneration of labour is generally a good deal less 
“ in Ireland than in Great Britain, ranging from 10 and 
“ 15 per cent, up to 50 per cent.” 

4. This statement seems to me somewhat misleading. 
In Table I. I find that — omitting the case of employment 
in waterworks, in which the rate given is stated to be 
“based on only a small number of returns,” and is 
obviously exceptional and untrustworthy for purposes 
of statistical inference— the highest difference given is 
40 per cent, (in the woollen trade). Further, this differ- 
ence is found in only one employment— the woollen 
trade; and only in three others— coai and ironstone 
mines, "ranite quarries, and gasworks — is the differ- 
ence as much as one-third; while in 16 other cases the 
difference is less than one-third, besides three cases in 
which the Irish rates are higher. 

5. I submit, therefore, that the primd facie effect of 
Table I. would be more accurately described by saying 
that “the difference ranges generally from 10 or 15 to 
“ 63 and 34 per cent., in one case rising as high as 
“ 40 per cent.” 

6. A small addition is required to obtain the difference 
between Irish rates and those of Great Britain, because 
the comparison in Table l. is — except in the case of 
agriculture — between Ireland and the United Kingdom 
generally. But I gather from Sir R. Giffen’s evidence 
(Q„ 7617) that this correction is, in his view, so slight- 
outside agriculture that he has not thought it worth 
while to calculate it. 


7. In the second table, which gives more fully a com- 
parison of artisan rates, chiefly in engineering and 
building trades, the general approximation of Irish to 
English rates is much closer ; indeed, as Sir R. Giffen 
himself says, “you cannot say there is so very much 
“ difference in artisan rates in Ireland and in Great 
“Britain.” He goes on, however, to say that the 
general impression produced by the tables is materially 
changed when we “take into account the di fferent 
“ masses of labour at the different rates”; the result 
being that the “average remuneration of the wage- 
“ earner in Ireland is probably only half, or a little 
“ better, than the average remuneration of the wago- 
“ earner in Great Biitain.” But the grounds for this 
conclusion arc so incompletely given, either in the 
Memorandum (page 6) or the evidence (Q. 7713, 
Q. 7719), that I am quite unable to estimate their force ; 
and I cannot but express my surprise at the extremely 
loose reasoning which Sir R. G-iffen seems to have 
thought sufficient to support so important a conclusion. 
He says that “ in the United Kingdom, omitting 
“ agriculture, the average wage per man is about 601. 
“ per head,” while “ in Ireland the average could not 
“ be put at more than 331. per head.” Reading tbe 
Memorandum, 1 assumed (as Mr. Sexton appears to 
have done) that agriculture was omitted in calculating 
the average in Ireland as well as in England — though 
this was not expressly stated — because it seemed so 
obvious, considering the mass of agricultural labour in 
England, that a comparison which omitted agriculture 
on the one side and not on the other was primd facie 
valueless for any conclusion of importance, theoretical 
or practical. But in his evidence (Q. 7717) Sir R. 
Giffen explicitly slates that it is by just this process 
that his conclusion has been reached ; and when the 
magnitude of the one-sided omission of agriculture is 
pointed out to him (Q.. 7718) he answers vaguely that 
it would make no serious difference, because be had 
left out “the building trades on the other side, and 
various other trades whore wages arc comparatively 
high.” 


8. It is, of course, possible that the numerical result 
thus arrived at may be a rough approximation to the 
truth, but I confess that I should have been more 
disposed to accept it if it had been given as a bare 
statement of Sir R. Giffen’s opinion than I am after 
learning the process by which it has been obtained. 

9. There is another point in which Sir R. Giffen’s 
evidence reveals a remarkable vagueness in his method 
of reasoning, He says that “ peasant farmers below a 
certain valuation ” (apparently meaning a 151. valuation) 
are, in estimates of income, to be taken as wage-earners : 
for “ you will find constantly in the references to the 
‘ ‘ wages rates in Ireland the labourer is spoken of as 
“ being better off than the peasant farmer who is 
“ living on his own holding.” I do not doubt that 
this is true of some peasant farmers : but in reasoning 
of this kind — as Sir R. Giffen has emphatically pointed 
out — everything depends on the numbers of the persons 
in the different classes distinguished. It may be 
presumed that Irishmen will not, generally speaking — 
any more than Englishmen — pay money to obtain a 
position that diminishes their income: therefore, in 
any district in which (a) agricultural labourers are 
employed to any considerable extent while (b) a tenant’s 
interest in his holding has ordinarily an appreciable 
money value, the presumption that the farmer is 
ordinarily better oft' than the mere labourer is surely 
too strong to be overborne by a vague reference to the 
irresponsible statements of certain persons unknown. 

10. In estimating the relative incomes of income-tax- 
payers in the two islands the data are of a more 
satisfactory kind, and I see no reason for not accepting 
Sir R. Gift'en’s conclusion that the income-tax-paying 
wealth of Ireland is only about ^nd of that of the 
United Kingdom. But when Sir R. Giffen goes on 
to say that he is “entitled to make the primd facie 
“ assumption that the proportion is likely to hold good 
“ as regards the total income,” I am quite unable to 
follow him. On the contrary, the general presumption, 
from the data already known, is clearly the other way ; 
since, as the incomes in Ireland start from a lower 
l eve l — as the tables of wages show — there must ceteris 
paribus be a larger proportion of the aggregate income 
in Ireland below the income-tax level. 

11. A simplified example may make this plainer. 
Suppose that the distribution of wealth in Ireland and 
Great Britain were precisely similar, except that the 
incomes of ail classes in Ireland were only two-thirds 
of ihe corresponding incomes in Great Britain, it is 
evident that, to make the income-tax-paying income 
bear a similar proportion to the total income in the two 
islands, the income tax level would have to be lowered 
in Ireland from 1501. to 1001. 

12. We start, then, with the presumption that the 
income-tax-paying income will bear a smaller ratio to the 
whole income in Ireland than in Great Britain. This 
presumption may of course be overborne by special 
evidence, but the burden of proving the opposite rests on 
Sir R. Giffen, and not, as he seems to think, on those 
who dispute his conclusions. But, as regards the wage- 
earning income, even his own estimate leads clearly to 
a conclusion opposed to that which he draws ; since he 
reckons (Q. 7719) that the wage-earning income of Ireland 
is “about one-seventeenfh of the wage-earning income 
in the United Kingdom.” The question as to the 
income intermediate between the wage earners and 
the income tax payers is more complicated, and in- 
evitably more uncertain, than either of the other two. 
But here, too, the data presented by Sir R. Giffen seem 
to me to point decidedly to a result materially different 
from the comparison of income-tax incomes. 

13. Here the most important point seems to be the 
difference between the gross assessment to income tax 
and the net assessment. This, as stated by Sir R. 
Giffen (Q. 7654), is 1151 millions for the United King- 
dom, and 10'9 millions for Ireland : that is, the ratio of 
the Irish share to the whole is little more than one- 
tenth. and so not- much less than the ratio of the 
population. Now the greater part of this difference of 
70 '9 millions consists of incomes below the 1501. limit: 

1.000. 0001— as Sir R. Giffen states (Q- 7722)— drops out 
of the gross assessment under Schedule B. on this 
ground, whereas the corresponding deduction for 
England and Scotland is stated (Q. 7721) to be not 
more than 44,000,0001. Sir R. Giffen reduces the force 
of this consideration by pointing out that part of this 

7.000. 0001. is “probably peasant-class income.” But 
even if we deduct 3,000,0001. on this account, the 
remaining 4,000,0001. will amount at least to nearly 

7, o 
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one-tenth of the corresponding amount for England 
and Scotland: and, again, whatever is omitted here 
ought, I conceive, to be taken account of in estimating 
the incomes of the (agricultural) wage earners — the 
incomes of peasant farmers included in the gross 
assessment under Schedule B. must be taken to be 
higher than the incomes of agricultural labourers, and 
must, therefore, raise the average of wage earners’ 
incomes above that previously estimated by Sir R. 
Giffen. 

14. On the whole, then, the general presumption above 
explained — that the whole income of Ireland will bear 
to the whole income of Great Britain a proportion con- 
siderably higher than the ratio of the income- tax-paying 
incomes in the two islands respectively— appears to me 
to be strengthened rather than weakened by an exami- 
nation of the facts presented by Sir R. Giffen. 

There is one more point on which I should like to 
make a remark before leaving this part of the subject. 
Sir R. Giffen seems to assume throughout that the 
relation of nominal to real income is practically the 
same in Ireland and in England. I do not think that 
this should be taken for granted, because Ireland is 
preponderantly agricultural, and there is a general 
probability that the purchasing power of money, 
relative to the commodities consumed by the labourer, 
will be somewhat higher in rural districts than it is in 
industrial and commercial centres and their neighbour- 
hoods. 


n. 

15. I pass to consider the second question, viz., the 
principles of taxation to be applied in the distribution 
of taxation between Ireland and Great Britain, 
assuming th-.’. aggregate incomes of the inhabitants of 
the two islands respectively to have been ascertained. 

16. On this point, Sir R. Giffen— in opposition, as he is 
careful to state, to a strong body of economic opinion — 
argues that “ taxable resources ” should be estimated 
by subtracting from aggregate income a certain sum 
per head, supposed to be the minimum necessary for 
subsistence. In his general idea — taken from J . S. Mill 
of the desirability of avoiding the taxation of neces- 
saries of life there seems to me to be much that 
deserves consideration : but the particular proposal in 
which he embodies this general idea I cannot but- 
regard as crude and impracticable. 

17. In the first place, it will be obvious that if the 
principle advocated by Sir R. Giffen is applied in 
comparing the taxable resources of Ireland and Great 
Britain, its application cannot stop there; it must be 
applied in distributing the burden of taxation within, 
as well as between, Great Britain and Ireland. Nor 
does it appear that Sir R. Gillen shrinks from this 
momentous inference : at the same time he shows no 
sign of having thought out the method of applying his 
principle generally. 

18. To apply it with any degree of exactness would 
involve a substitution of direct taxation of the poorer 
classes for the present indirect taxation. Now we 
might no doubt free from taxation not only the 
‘ ‘ breakfast tables” of the community, but also all 
forms of alcoholic potation and tobacco smoking, and 
make up the deficit by an increased and extended in- 
come tax. allowing only a deduction of 127. a head for 
bachelors and spinsters, and of 127. a head for each 
member of a family: but I need not waste time in 
stating the overwhelming objections— financial, political, 
and social — against any such scheme. If, however, 
Sir R. Giffen does not intend any such wild suggestion, 
if he approves or acquiesces in' the method, actually 
adopted in our system of Imperial taxation, of taxing 
the poorer classes only indirectly, by taxes on a small 
number of commodities largely consumed— then he 
seems to have overlooked the impossibility, with such 
a system, of making taxation fall on individuals in any 
even approximate proportion to the excess of their 
income over the minimum required to provide neces- 
saries of life. For if any considerable sum be raised by 
taxing necessaries, it will be impossible to avoid 
trenching on the income required for subsistence, iii 
the case of the poorest class: and, in fact, Mill, in ihe 
discussion to which Sir R. Giffen refers, expressly ex- 
cludes such taxes. If, on the other hand, the 
commodities selected for taxation, though widely con- 
sumed, are not necessaries of life, then the consumption 
of such commodities must be expected to vary almost 


indefinitely within the same income class, from indi- 
vidual to individual, and from family to family. This 
is notoriously the case under the English system ; many 
women, and not a few men, escape altogether the 
taxation of spirits, beer, and tobacco. 

19. In fact it may be said that the, English system of 
Imperial taxation carries out Mill’s principle of not 
trenching on the minimum of subsistence in the only 
manner and degree in which it is really practicable • 
■i.e., by relieving the poorer classes of all strictly ini 
evitable taxation, and only taxing them indirectly by 
the taxation of commodities which, however extensively 
consumed, are still, speaking broadly, luxuries. 

20. Here I may perhaps excuse myself from discussing 
Sir R. Giffen’s suggestion that spirits are a necessary 
of life to Irishmen ( see Q. 7857, seqq .) ; since, if the 
Commission take it seriously, they will, I presume, 
refer the matter to physiological and medical experts'. 
But I may point out that Mill, whom he is follow- 
ing, gives no support to this view. For in the same 
passage (Vol. ii., § 3) in which he urges that incomes 
not exceeding 507. should not be taxed “ directly or by 
taxes on necessaries,” he immediately adds that “ this 
“ arrangement constitutes a reason for maintaining 
“ taxes on articles of luxury consumed by the poor”: 
and any doubt as to the articles which he has in view is 
removed by a later passage (vi., § 3), in which he 
mentions “ tea, coffee, tobacco, and fermented drinks ” 
as examples of “ real luxuries ” consumed by the poor. 

21. It may, however, be said, granting that if the poor 
are taxed, solely or mainly', by the taxation of com- 
modities, it is impossible to distribute the burden of 
taxation with anything like equality among different 
consumers, it is still possible and desirable to avoid 
gross inequality in the distribution of the burden among 
different social classes ; and, especially, to avoid laying an 
undue weight of taxation on commodities which con- 
stitute a larger proportion of the non-necessary consump- 
tion of the poor than they do of that of the rich. I quite 
admit this, and I agree with Mill in regarding the 
income tax in the United Kingdom as required in equity 
to balance the heavy taxation of the luxuries of the 
poor. But in thus attempting to establish a rough 
approximation to equity' as between different ecouomic 
classes, I do not think that practically the right ideal 
to keep before us is that of “ taxation proportioned to 
non-necessary consumption,” — chiefly for the following 
reasons : — 

(a.) In the first place, it would be a serious error to 
regard all the expenditure of the higher income 
classes, in excess of the proposed minimum, as 
expenditure on “ luxuries ” or “ indulgences ” in 
1 the sense in which Mill applies these terms to 
the spirits and tobacco consumed by the poor ; 
since a large part of it is expenditure which 
could not be pretermitted without economic 
detriment to society. In the case of all skilled 
labour, from the lowest to the highest, provision 
has to be made for the more or less prolonged 
education of the future labourers, and for their 
prolonged. support while being educated. So far 
as this provision is thrown on parents, the mini- 
mum of economically necessary consumption must 
be increased, in varying degrees, for the classes 
that provide the various kinds of skilled labour, 
including, of course, commercial, and professional 
as yvell as mechanical labour. Further, after 
education has been finished, a material part of 
the expenditure of the higher classes of labourers, 
besides what is required for their physical 
support, e.g., on books, instruments, conveyances, 
&c., is also either economically necessary or 
highly conducive to economic efficiency. 

(6.) Inevitable- taxation- — such as that imposed by a 
fairly adjusted income tax — must be regarded as 
a burden severer in kind than taxation which 
can be reduced or avoided by restricting the 
consumption of non-necessary commodities. The 
difference does not, indeed, admit of any exact 
quantitative estimate, but it is not therefore to 
be disregarded in an equitable distribution of 
the total burden of taxation. 

(c.) Another, even more important, consideration 
arises from the fact that the luxuries of the poor 
which bear the chief burden of indirect taxation 
are dangerous luxuries, largely consumed m 
excess. This point is expressly noted by Mill, 
who lays down (Yol. vi., § 3) that for this 
reason ‘ 1 among luxuries of general consumption. 
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“ taxation should by preference attach itself to 
“ stimulants”; and there can he no doubt that 
(e.g.) our present very high duty on spirits was 
imposed and is maintained — in spite of the 
obvious inequality which it involves in the 
incidence of taxation on different classes of con- 
sumers as tending to reduce excessive consump- 

tion, inj urious to health or efficiency. Accordingly, 
Mr. Dudley Baxter suggests ( Taxation of the 
United Kingdom, ch. xx.) that the extra contribu- 
tion, levied through customs and excise from 
those who drink in excess, should be regarded 
as a fine rather than a tax. The term ‘ ‘ fine ” is 
perhaps inappropriate; but the principle of equity 
implied in the suggestion seems to me in the 
main sound. For, on the one hand, the moderate 
drinkers in any class have no claim to be treated 
as over-taxed merely because their income class 
includes a minority of drunkards who materially 
increase the aggregate consumption of the class ; 
on the other hand, to recognise the drunkards as 
having such a claim would be obviously contrary 
to the” policy of the tax. It might, no doubt, be 
attempted to obviate this objection by drawing 
a line between moderate and immoderate con- 
sumption ; but I think that any such line would 
be largely unsatisfactory — owing to the differ- 
ences in the physical conditions of individuals — 
and would give rise to endless disputes. 

(d.) In considering the equitable distribution of taxa. 
tion in England, it has to be borne in mind that 
the main additional burdens imposed by any 
future war or similar emergency will certainly 
be borne by the income tax payers. 

22. Taking these considerations together, I come to 
the conclusion that the idea of proportioning Imperial 
taxation to the excess of income over a subsistence 
minimum should be abandoned ; and that the very 
rough approximation to equity which is alone possible, 
in if mixed system of direct and indirect taxation, is 
more likely to be attained if we aim at proportioning 
the normal contributions of different income classes to 
the total incomes of the respective classes; while 
carrying out Mill’s principle of not trenching on the 
subsistence minimum, by excluding taxes on the 
necessaries of life as well as direct taxation of the 
poor. 

23. And, as before said, if this is accepted as the right 
principle of distribution as between different income 
classes, we cannot consistently apply a different prin- 
ciple in estimating the different taxable capacities of 
different portions of the United Kingdom. 

24. I have no w, I think , dealt as fully as seems desirable 
with the points specially put before me by the Secretary 
to the Commission, but I should like before concluding 
to add a final remark on the general bearing of the 
whole discussion.- I observe that Sir R. Gillen rejects 
very emphatically the notion — distinctly implied in the 
the terms of the reference to the Commission— of dis- 
tinguishing any portion of Imperial expenditure as 
devoted to specially “ Irish purposes.” He maintains 
(Q. 7796) that “all the expenditure by an Imperial 
“ Government is to be considered expenditure for 
“ Imperial purposes ; although part of it may be spent 
!< locally, you cannot consider it in any way expendi- 
“ ture for the benefit of the locality.” And, again 
(Q. 7811), he “presses most strongly the absence of 
“ economic authority for the distinction which is 
“ attempted, and its inconsistency with any view of 
“ the functions of an incorporating union of the two 
“ countries which implies the abolition of all such dis- 
“ tinctions.” Sir R. Giffen’s reference to “ economic 
authority ” here is, I think, somewhat too emphatic, 
considering its vagueness, and considering the summary 
treatment which the leading English economists have 
usually given to the problems of public finance : still I 
do not doubt that, speaking broadly, the principle he 
lays down would have the support of economists 
generally. But I am surprised that he has failed to 
note a similar “absence of economic authority” for 
the distinction which it is the apparent, aim of his 
memorandum to enforce — the distinction, that is, 
between the portion of Imperial taxation of commodi- 
ties borne by the inhabitants of one locality within the 
United Kingdom as compared with that borne by the 
inhabitants of another locality. If the “ incorporating 

union of the two countries ” is held to abolish Che 
one distinction it must surely be held .equally to abolish 
the other ; the arguments for uniformity are to a great 
extent similar in the cases, and the inconsistency of 
rejecting the one distinction while enforcing the other 


seems to me so gross and palpable, that it could not 
possibly have escaped Sir R. Giffen’s notice, had it not 
been for the carefully limited attention which he appears 
to have given to the question of finance, as distinct 
from the statistical question. There is much to be 
said for refusing to inquire either how much of Imperial 
taxation is received from Ireland, or how much is spent 
on Ireland; but there is, I conceive, nothing to be 
said in favour of elaborately investigating the former 
question, while refusing, on principle, to consider the 
latter. 

Heney Sixigwick. 


2. Note by Mr. G. F. Bastable, M.A., LL.D., 

Professor of Political Economy, Dublin University. 

The question of the just or equitable distribution of 
taxation has usually been discussed with reference to 
the contributions of individuals or classes within a 
single country, but the same general principles can, 
with some modifications, be applied to the case of 
different countries or districts subject to a single tax 
system. 

Perhaps the easiest way of approaching the subject 
is to notice briefly the more important theories that 
have been advanced as to the true measure of relative 
contribution to taxation. 

The once widely accepted doctrine “ that tax con- 
“ tribution should be proportioned to benefit received,” 
though now discredited as a general principle, yet 
deserves notice owing to the fact that it is to some 
extent the ground for the division of local from general 
taxation, and therefore applicable to cases of special 
outlay by the general government in the interest of 
onepartofits territory. It may further be said that 
there is a distinct revival of favour towards this mode 
of estimating the division of the cost of services that 
are readily measured, as evidenced in recent proposals 
like those for a “betterment” tax or assessment. In 
any “ equitable ” . estimate of the “ relative capacity 
“ of Great Britain and Ireland to. bear taxation” it 
seems unsound in principle to exclude the extent to 
which each country benefits by Imperial expenditure 
incurred for its special advantage or by grants made to 
its local finances. 

Quite independent of, and sometimes strongly opposed 
to, the “ benefits ” theory of taxation is the doctrine 
that taxation should be proportioned to “ability,” 

“ faculty,” or “ capacity,” or, to put the same view in 
a different way, that it should involve an equal amount 
of sacrifice on the part of each contributor. The main 
arguments in support of - this position are : — (a.) The 
difficulty or even impossibility of measuring the services 
rendered by the State to each of its citizens ; and (b.) 
the common interests of the citizens, which require 
that each should contribute according to his power or 
ability. These reasons have been regarded as con- 
clusive by most writers on finance, even though some 
of them recognise the existence of exceptions to the 
application of the criterion. 

But though the general rule of taxation in propor- 
tion to ability may be regarded as the accepted one for 
the distribution of the expense of those parts of State 
service that are not limited to particular persons or 
groups, the more difficult task of determining the 
objective criteria, or in the words of the reference, 
the “ specific standards ” by which ability can be 
gauged, remains for consideration. 

One measure of ability largely used in the ruder 
systems of taxation was the amount of property or 
wealth possessed. The property tax was regarded as 
the fairest mode of levy. A little reflection, however, 
shows that mere property is an altogether inadequate 
criterion of the “ ability ” of either an individual or a 
community. Not only is it true that («•) the same 
amounts of property yield very different returns accord- 
ing to circumstances, but (b) a great deal of so-called 
“property,” “wealth,” or “ capital ” is merely an ab- 
straction, having no real existence apart from the income 
bv means of which (in conjunction with the current rate 
of interest) it is computed. Still more important is 
(c) the fact that property cannot include the personal 
earning power of the community. Whether it be or 
be not true, as an eminent economist has recently 
argued (Professor Nicholson, Money, 2nd edition, 
pp. 354 seq.), that the living capital of the United 
Kingdom is five times as valuable as its dead capital 
or property, it is unquestionable that no estimate ot 
Z 1 
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taxable capacity which omits the value of personal 
services can be other than defective. According to 
Mr. Goschen’s Budget statement in 1892, lawyers 
earned a larger aggregate income than cod ton manu 
facturers, and doctors than the owners of coal mines : 
yet in an estimate based on property the earnings o f 
these two learned professions would be left altogether 
out of account. For these reasons T. should insist far 
more strongly than Sir R. Giffen does on the defective- 
ness of employing property instead of income as a 
measure of the ability of an individual or country to 
bear taxation. 

The only case in which it seems at all admissible to 
use property as a standard for taxation is that in which 
a special levy is made once for all, and in which, there- 
fore, it would be unfair to place a heavy charge on 
precarious incomes. 

A far better criterion of taxable capacity is presented 
by income, which may provisionally be described as 
consisting of “ the sum of new economic goods obtained 
during a given period.” Most economists have selected 
income or revenue as the proper measure of taxation, 
chiefly' on the ground that it is the best test of ability 
to contribute, but sometimes also because it is supposed 
to measure roughly the amount of benefit received from 
the services of the State. 

Income in this sense is, it should be said, wider than 
the income that appears in the Schedules of the Income 
and Property Tax, and includes the mass of commodities 
gained and services utilised during the period under 
examination. Its statistical determination for a country 
is always a difficult matter, whether the “ personal ” 
method — that of adding up individual incomes, or the 
“real” method — proceeding by enumeration of the 
vaxhous parts of produce — be preferred. A small error 
.in calculation, or the adoption of a different multiplier 
for purposes of comparison, even on plausible grounds, 
may lead to very surprising results. 

The plainest and most obvious reason for taking 
income in the economic sense as the standard of taxable 
capacity is its disposability. Property may or may not 
be available, but by the nature of the case income is a 
new product which can be made use of. Again, not 
only is income disposable, it is also renewable, or, 
more correctly, recurs in each succeeding period. So 
far as property yields income, its abstraction for the 
purpose of taxation destroys the source of revenue, 
while future income is not directly impaired by taxa- 
tion of existing income. The relation is, in truth, like 
that of a tree and its fruit. Moreover, the material 
enjoyments of the individual or the community are 
obtained out of its flow of income, which consists of 
its available material resources as distinct from its 
permanent possessions. It is difficult to conceive a tax 
system permanently existing on any other basis than 
that of levying a proportion of the national income, and 
this being so, there is a presumption of some strength 
in favour of taking income aB the measure by which to 
estimate the ability of individuals or countries to 
contribute. 

Nevertheless, objections have been frequently urged 
against the adoption of such a simple and ready 
criterion. Equal incomes do not, it is said, always 
mean equal power of contribution. Double the income 
may mean far more than twice the power. To put the 
objection in its most convenient form, it may be said 
that all income is not equally disposable; some of it is 
absolutely necessary for the receiver’s support, and a 
still larger portion is desirable to make his productive 
capacity more efficient. It is only the surplus remain- 
ing after the above have been abstracted that should be 
dealt with for purposes of taxation. 

The root-idea contained in the preceding paragraph 
has been expressed in different ways, and not always 
carried to its extreme result. The best known form — 
at least in this country — is that which proposes to 
exclude the minimum of subsistence from taxation. 
This proposal, often said to have been originated by 
J. S. Mill, but really far older, takes, or may take, two 
different forms resting on separate grounds. Strictly 
construed, the minimum of subsistence can only mean 
the amount necessary for the maintenance of life, and 
this in any society with an adequate poor law system 
not only is not, but cannot be, taxed. Charges 
apparently levied on this part of income are neces- 
sarily, in technical language, “ shifted ” to those who 
have more than a minimum. This is but one part of 
the more sweeping doctrine of a famous French school, 
which held that all taxation, however raised, ultimately 
fell on land rent. The second form is that which 
would assign a suitable minimum standard of sub- 


sistence, and exclude it from the estimate of income 
available for tax purposes. Here the standpoint is 
altered ; instead of dealing with facts we consider what 
ought to be, and omit for the purpose of calculating 
taxable capacity not what must actually be expended 
on bare support, but something — in a country with a 
low standard of living probably a good deal— more. 
It is this form of the doctrine which appears to be accepted 
by Sir R. Giffen, but whatever be the authority in its 
favour, it has the defect of treating what is really 
capable of being taxed as if it were not available for 
that purpose. The question of taxable capacity simply 
(apart from equitable considerations) is a question of 
fact which requires to be dealt with independently. It 
is as little admissible in principle to assume the same 
minimum standard for Great Britain and Ireland as it 
would be to take the same standard for the United 
Kingdom and India. 

There are still more important considerations to be 
taken into account. Regarded scientifically, these 
theories as to the minimum of subsistence are but one 
part of the wider doctrine that it is net and not gross 
income that forms the true measure of capacity to 
contribute. It is argued with much apparent force 
that the expense of earning an income is not at the 
disposal of the income receiver. The term “ neces- 
saries ” so frequently used in these discussions is 
decidedly ambiguous. Sometimes it denotes merely 
what is “ necessary for life,” but it may be, and has 
been, used to include what is “ necessary for efficient 
production.” From this latter point of view each class 
would have its own necessary standard, and we might 
even say with Professor Marshall, “ That the income 
“ of any class in the ranks of industry is below its 
“ necessary level when any increase in their income 
“ would in the course of time produce a more than 
“ proportionate increase in their efficiency.” ( Principles 
of Economics, Bk. II., ch. 4.) 

If this interpretation be adopted it seems plain that 
Sir R. Giffen ’s estimate of the relative taxable capa- 
cities of Great Britain and Ireland as being 800 : 15 or 
even 900:22 stands in need of correction. A large 
part of the income of Great Britain — how large it would 
be difficult to conjecture — is not free or disposable. The 
goods and clothing of the skilled artisan, even the 
“ luxuries ” of the business and professional classes, are 
not really available for the tax collector. They are 
needed to maintain the high standard of production 
which in its turn creates them. No one has put this 
point more clearly than Sir R. Giffen. “ It is probable, 
“ besides,” he says, “ that as the consumption of every 
‘ ‘ worker approaches very nearly his production, the con- 
‘ ‘ dition of the production itself is that the worker should 
“ have an equivalent to consume. Strictly speaking, he 
<l could not produce at all at less wages than he receives. 
“ An artist or an author requires a certain medium ; the 
‘ ‘ ‘ production ’ of a clever engine-driver, or other 
“ superior artisan, would equally be impossible unless 
“ with a certain command of food and other commo- 
“ dities ; their nerves and brains would be unequal to 
“ the strain.” ( Essays in Finance, 2nd Series, 


p. 3t>3.) 

It is curiously confirmatory of this result to find that 
the real wages of skilled artisans in Ireland are only 
slightly, in some cases not at all, below their level in 
Great Britain, and in such cases as that of railway 
servants the work in the former country is decidedly 
easier. 

Thus, it appears that if the true basis of the doctrine 
of the exemption of the minimum of subsistence be taken 
as our guide, it would lead to a very serious diminution 
of the fund really free for the purposes of the State. 
Nor is there anything inconsistent with facts in this 
conclusion. It is a commonplace with writers on finance 
that only a small part of the gross revenue can be taken 
throngh taxation. About 15 per cent., or one-sixth, 
has been regarded as the limit by the best authorities, 
though for a short time a larger amount might pro- 
bably be taken. But this simply means that the 
remainder is not obtainable even by the most rigorous 
taxation. In fact, the most correct way of looking at 
the aggregate of income is that which regards it as 
composed of different parts, each of different per- 
centage value to the financier. We cannot draw a 
sharp line between “ non-taxable ” and “ wholly 
taxable” income; there are rather several sections ol 
different degrees of taxability. 

Another question, however, arises here, viz., Is this 
doctrine of net income as the measure for levying 
taxation really sound ? So-called necessary expendi- 
ture involves the support of that necessary of civilised 
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existence, the State. While it is clear that the land 
from which taxation can come is the amount of 
disposable income, it does not follow that the distribu- 
tion of taxation should be regulated by the relative 
proportions of net rather than gross income. I hat 
mrtof income which consists of absolute necessaries 
is a source of enjoyment, and may be used as part ol 
the measure of contribution. The political argument 
that each citizen should bear some part of the public 
expenses tends in the same direction. More par- 
ticularly does this hold good in the case of British and 
Irish taxation. The necessaries of lile, with the 
doubtful exception of tea, are untaxed, and it is con- 
sistent with even J. S. Mill’s view, that the luxuries 
of the poor should he taxed, and this course is actually 
recommended by him (Principles, Bk. Y-, ch. 
section 3). “The immunity extended to the income 
“ required for necessaries should depend on its being 
“ actually expended for that purpose, &c.” The fact 
that part of an income, seemingly at the minimum, is 
used to purchase other things than necessaries is 
conclusive evidence of the holder’s opinion that he has 
something to spare. . . . 

On the whole, and having regard to the difficulties 
involved in any attempt to determine “ disposable,’ as 
distinct from total, income, I would say that the fairest 
rough test— and no test can be looked on as more than 
an approximation— of taxable capacity is to be found m 
a comparison of total income rather tnan in any refined 
and doubtful calculation as to what is left after neces- 
sary expenses have been defrayed. It is, no doubt, 
desirable, both on social and technical grounds, to 
avoid direct taxation of very small incomes, or taxes on 
strictly necessarv articles of consumption, but these 
advantages can be obtained without departing from the 
broad rule of adjusting taxation to income. 

Some additional points require to be noticed. One is 
the peculiar position of rent as a contributory to 
taxation. Without accepting the very extreme views 
sometimes put forth on this subject, it seems cor- 
rect to hold that rent may be, and under the opera- 
tion of ordinary economic forces often is, specially 
taxed. Sow, it is evident that rent forms a much 
larger part of Irish than of British income. It 
includes, as Sir R. Giffen says, “not merely the rent 
“ received by the landlord, but the beneficial rent 
“ received by tenants.” It is a tenable hypothesis 
that a good deal of Irish taxation, iu its ultimate inci- 
dence, really falls on this particular part of income, and 
so far is a special imposition on a special source. 


Another matter of much importance is the treatment 
of harmful luxuries. Modern fiscal systems recognise 
the immense difficulties of raising revenue by direct 
taxation alone, and invariably supplement it bv taxes 
on the consumption of commodities. They are equally 
agreed in placing the chief weight of this part of the 
tax system on articles the use of which may be evil. 
Such "a system may be criticised as a revival of sump- 
tuary legislation, but it is in general operation. In 
recent years this method has taken the shape of heavy 
taxation on the stronger alcoholic drinks, together with 
moderate duties on, or even total exemptions for, 
liquids with a small percentage of spirit (the boissons 
hygienigy.es of French legislation). 

This system may be right qr wrong, but it is clear 
that such taxation stands on a different ground from 
other taxes. It is intended to be a penalty on a serious 
vice, and its widespread employment proves that it 
rests on some strong basis of popular feeling or expert 
opinion. As the heavy taxation of Irish spirits is the 
main cause of the existing proportion of her contribu- 
tion. this point deserves consideration. Taxation of 
alcohol, in the opinion of those who impose it, is 
in the interest of the consumers quite as much as in 
that of the Exchequer. It is, besides, a levy not on a 
country but on a class, viz., the consumers of what is 
thought to be a particularly injurious article ; it cannot 
therefore be placed on the same footing as other con- 
tributions in making up an account between the joint 
contributors to a common fund.* 

A final point is the relation of central and local 
finance, which has already been referred to. The true 
point of view is, I think, that which regards all 
taxation, Imperial and local, as levied for the public 
advantage, and as forming one solid mass of public 
burdens. In considering its equitable distribution, 
however, assignment has to be made of the special local 
taxes levied for the solo benefit of the locality to its 
account. In the same way, Imperial expenditure, even 
though administered by central authorities, if it is 
solely for the advantage of a locality, should be charged 
to that locality. It is, of course, true that very few 
services are of purely local advantage, but this holds 
good quite as well of expenditure from local rates, 
which should therefore be treated in the same way. 

C. F. Bastable. 

• It may be remarked that the high spirit duties press more heavily 
on Scotland than on Ireland. 
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APPENDIX II. 
A. 


1. — STATEMENT put iu by Sir Edward Hamilton, in connexion with his Evidence before the Commission 
on 13th June 1895, SHOWING THE AMOUNT RECEIVED IN CASH as compared with the AMOUNT 
OP DEBT CREATED ON ACCOUNT OP IRELAND. 


(1.) Before the Union. 



Amount received in 





Cash (British Currency) 



Terminable 


in respect of Loans 



Year ending 

raised in 

How raised. 



Annuities 







created. 


Ireland. 

' 

Britain. 


Ireland. 

Great 

Britain. 



£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

25 March 1794 

323,077 

— 

5 per cent. Debentures - 

323,077 

— 

— r* * * § - 

„ 1795 - 

950,446 

— 

5 per cent. Debentures, and an 







annuity of 1 per cent, for 15 








*950,446 

— 

9,504 9 3 




£ 




„ 1796 - 

1,469,231 


5 per. cent. Debentures 369,231 
And an annuity of 







1/. 5s. per cent, for 







1 5 years. 

5 per cent. Stock - 1,100,000 







And an annuity of 







1/. 3s. 8 j^d. per cent, 
for 15 years - — 




„ 1797 - 

590,769 

_ 

5 per cent. Debentures, and an 







annuity of 1/. 5s. per cent, for 
15 years - - 

590,769 

„ 

7,384 12 4 


300,000 


5 per cent. Stock, and an annuity 
of 4/. 15s. per cent, for 13 A- 

J300.000 


14,249 10 9 

„ 1798 - 

369,277 

— 

5 per cent. Debentures - 

586,154 

— 



461,538 

— 

Loan from Bank of Ireland at 







5/. per cent., and an annuity 
of 3/. 12s. 6d. per cent, for 19 







years 

§461,538 

— 

16,731 0 0 



1,500,000 

In 3 per cent. Stock - 2,625,000 
In 4 per cent. Stock - 300,000 

And an annuity of 







6s. per cent, expir- 
ing in 1860. - • — 


2,925,000 

4,500 0 0 






„ 1799 - 

1,150,902 

— 

5 per cent. Debentures - 

1,886,723 

— 

— 



2,000,000 

In 3 per cent. Stock, and an 







annuity of 4s. 11<Z. per cent., 
expiring in 1860 

_ 

4,000,000 

4,916 13 4 

„ 1800 - 

1,846,154 

— 

5 percent. Debentures 1,846,154 
Exchequer Bills at 5 







per cent. - - 456,923 

2,303,077 










— 

3,000,000 

In 3 per cent. Stock 


5,250,000 


» 1801 - 

2,307,692 


In 5 per cent. Deben- 
tures - - 2,S07,692 

In Exchequer Bills at 
5 per cent. - 356,539 

2,664,231 

■ 








Year ending 5 Jan. 1801 

— 

2,000,000 

In 3 per cent. Stock 

— 

3,140,000 

— 

Totals 

9,769,086 

8,500,000 


11,535,246 

15,315,000 



* Includes 500,0001, the dividends, &c. of which were payable at the Bank of England, 

f The dividends, &c.on 1,100,000/. were payable at the Bank of England, 

j Dividends on stock and annuity payable at the Bank of England. 

§ Previous debt to Bank of Ireland (553,846/.) also raised from 4 to 5 per cent. 
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(2.) After the Union until the Exchequers \ 


Year ending. 

1 

Amount received in j 
Cash (British Currency) j 
in respect of Loans | 


Ireland. 

Great | 
Britain, i 

5 Jan. 1802 
„ 1803 

. „ 1804 

& 

1,500,000 

£ 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

„ 1805 

„ 1806 

1,153,846 

4.500.000 

2.500.000 

1.500.000 

„ 1807 

„ 1808 

1,846,154 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

„ 1809 

692,308 

1,153,846 

1,500,000 

„ 1810 

1,153,846 

2,500,000 



3,000,000 

„ 1811 

„ 1812 

2,307,692 

4,000,006 
1,400,000 | 



14,500,000 

„ 1813 

1,384,615 

- 

„ 1814 

1,846,154 

4,350,000 


- 

6,000,000 

■ 

„ 1815 

2,769,231 

- 


-- 

5,500,000 

„ 1816 

- 

9,000,000 

Totals 

15,807,692 

60,750,000 


In 3 per cent. Stock 
In 3-| per cent. Stock 
In 3 per cent. Stock 
In 3 per cent. Stock, and i 
annuity at the rate of 6s. 5 d. \ 
per cent., expiring in 1860 
In 5 per cent. Stock 
In 3 per cent. Stock 
In 3 per cent. Stock 
In Navy 5 per cent. £ 
Stock - - 360, 

And an annuity at 
the rate of 5 1. per 
cent, expiring in 1860 - 


In 3i- per c< 


;. Stock - 
Stock - 
Stock - 2,800,000 I 
er cent. 212,000 


I Amount of Stock and 
| Bills created in respect j 
: of Loans raised in 


— j 4,393,750 | 
1,634,061 

— 2,639,250 I 


360,000 

3,320,000 


Terminable 

Annuities 

created. 


I In Navy 

Stock 

In 3 per cent. Stock - 
| In 3| per cent. Stock - 
I Loan from Bank of Ireland 
per cent.. 

In 4 per cent. Stock 
I In 3s per cent. Stock 1,384,615 I 
In Exchequer Bills at 
1 " 105,288 I 


934,615 

1,153,846 


3,012,000 | — 

2,409,625 j — 


In 3 per cent. Stock 
In 3$ per cent. Stock 2,769,231 
In Exchequer Bills at 

5 per cent. - 271,154 


j In per cent. Stock 1,384,615 
In 5 per cent. Stock - 276,923 

In Exchequer Bills at 
5 per cent. - 138,462 


3.600.000 j 13,250 0 0 

5.615.000 — 

1,965,250 — 


0,000 I 15,562 10 0 


cent. Stock 

r cent. Stock 1,846,154 j 
I In 5 per cent. Stock - 369,231 | 

In Exchequer Bills at 
5 per cent. - 216,923 j 


I In 3 per cent. Stock 10,200,000 i 
| And an annuity at 
the rate of 8s. 6 d. 
per cent., expiring 
in 1860 - — ! 




mt. Stock - 5,692,500 
i per cent. 

- 1,650,000 


In 4 per cent. Stock 


10,200,000 25,500 0 


1,608 I 94,017,750 


. Bank of Ireland were, during the continuance of their Charter, t 

at tlle said Bank without making any charge. 

[ inis loan was raised ft r Ireland, hut was charged upon and made payal 


pay all interest, annuities, aud dividends oi 
e out of the Consolidated Fund of Great Brit! 
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i { . — STATEMENT SHOWING THE EFFECTIVE RATE PER CENT. AT WHICH LOANS WERE RAISED 
ON ACCOUNT OF IRELAND (11 in Ireland and (2) in Great Britain. 

(1.) Loans raised by Stock in Ireland. 

(a.) Before the Union. 


Year ending 

Amount 
received in 

Annual Interest 
payable on 
Stock and 
Annuity created 

Rate per Cent, 
at which each 

raised. 

. • 

£ 

£ 

£ c. d. 

25 March 1794 

323,077 

16,153 

5 0 0 

„ 1795 - ... 

950,446 

52,789 

5 11 1 

„ 1796 - 

1,469,231 

82,828 

5 12 9 

1797 .... 

590,769 

33,748 

5 14 3 

„ 1797 

300,000 

24,125 

8 0 10 

„ 1798 

369,277 

29,308 

7 18 9 

„ 1798 • - 

461,538 

35,769 

7 18 0 

„ 1799 - - - . - 

1,150,902 

94,336 

8 3 11 

„ 18no - 

1,846,154 

115,154 

6 4 9 

Period to 5 January 1801 - 

2,307,692 

133,211 

5 15 5 

Totals 

9,769,086 

617,421 



AVERAGE RATE - - £6 6 5 


{&.) After the Union until the Exchequers were amalgamated . 
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(2.) Loans raised by Stock in Great Britain for Ireland, 
(a.) Before the Union. 


1 

Year euding 

Amount 
received in 
Cash. 

Annual Interest | 
payable on 
Stock and j 
Annuity created. 

Rate per Cent, j 
at which each | 


£ 

£ 

£ s. d. 

25 March 1798 - 

1,500,000 

95,125 ' 

6 6 10 

„ 1799 - - 

2,000,000 

124,750 

6 4 9 : 

Period to 5 January 1800 - 

3,000,000 

157,500 

5 5 0 

Year ending 5 January 1801 

2,000,000 

94,200 

4 14 2 1 

Totals • 

8,500,000 

471,575 

| 


AVERAGE RATE - - £5 10 11 


(6.) After the Union wntil the Exchequers were amalgamated. 



Year ending. 

Amount 
received in : 

Annual Interest 1 
payable on | 
Stock created 
and Annuity. 

Rate per Cent. 
at which each 

raised. 




£ 

£ 

£ s. d. ] 



5 January 1802 - 

2,500,000 

131,812 

5 5 5 



„ 1803 

2,000,000 

79,177 

3 19 2 



„ 1804 - - - - 

2,000,000 

102,000 

5 2 0 



„ 1805 

4,500,000 

245,700 

5 9 2 



„ 1806 - - - - 

2,500,000 

129,000 

5 3 2 



„ 1806 - - - 

1,500,000 

87,250 

5 16 4 



„ 1807 

2,000,000 

99,600 

4 19 7 



r 

2,000,000 

94,600 

4 16 7 



„ 1808 - - 'j 

1,500,000 

72,289 

4 16 5 



„ 1809 

2,500,000 

118,175 

4 14 6 



„ 1810 - - - - 

3,000,000 

139,250 

4 12 10 



r 

4,000,000 

168,450 

4 4 3 



18U - - -{ 

1,400,000 

58,958 

4 4 3 



„ 1812 - 

4,500,000 

254,875 

5 15 6 



„ 1813 

4,350,000 

229,680 

5 5 7 



„ 1814 - 

6,000,000 

331,500 

5 10 6 



„ 1815 

5,500,000 

253,275 

4 12 1 



„ 1816 - 

9,000,000 

505,800 

5 12 5 



Totals - 

60,750,000 

j 3,101,391 




AVERAGE RATE 

£5 2 1 
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190 ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 


Statements 'put in by Sir Edward Hamilton, K.G.B., in connexion with his evidence given before the Commission 
on 13 th Jwne 1895. 


Table showing the Estimated Annual Expenditure 
incurred on Tobacco by the Inhabitants of Great 


According to tho above figures (subject to correction 
as regards spirits) the consumption has varied as 
follows : — 


the adjusted Revenue Returns for the year ending 
the 31st March 1893. 

— 

Spirits. 

Herr. 

Tobacco. 

| Britain. j 

| Ireland. 

United 
1 Kingdom. 

1879-80 

| Gallons. 
5,556,000 

Barrels. 

1,303,000 

Amount consumed 

lbs. 

| lbs. 

lbs. 

1893-4 - 

4,729,000 | 

1,948,000 



G_,GG4, (0 


- 827,000 I 

+ 645,000 

Estimated cost * - 

£21,622,526 

£2,884,474 

£24,507,1)00 

crease (—). J 

Per-centage of total 

88-23 

11-77 

-100 

Increase or decrease"! 1 
per cent. J 1 

-18-5 

+ 49 

Per head of popu- j 

12s. lid. 

12s. 5(1. 

12s. lOrf. 



tot, Oil. 








s kinds of tobacco e: 


Cut and roll tobaccos - - - 4 6 „ 

Cavendish, snuff, and other tobaccos • -SO., 

The figures of total consumption and estimated cost 
for the 'United Kingdom are the same in the above 
table as in Table XXIV. of Sir Edward Hamilton’s 
Memorandum (page 359 of C .-7720.-1). But the dis- 
tribution of that total between Great Britain and 
Ireland has been re-adjusted in accordance with the 
proportions deduced from the Returns of Manufacturers 
and Dealers for the year 1893-4 (see Appendix IV. to 
the Minutes of Evidence, page 414 of C.-7720.-1). 


Quantities of 
Articles consumed. 

1879-80. 

1889-90. 

1893-4. 

Spirits — Home - 1 
Do. Foreign - j 

Gallons. ; 
*5,075,000 i 
f48 1,000 

Gallons. 

*4,712,000 

J758.000 

Gallons. 

4,053,000 

Total - - | 

5,556,000 1 

5,470,000 

4,729,000 

Beer 

Barrels. 

11,303,347 

Barrels. 

1,988,339 

| Barrels. 
1,948,377 


consumer in Ireland is, according to the estimate 
formed by the Inland Revenue authorities (pane 359 of 
C.-7720.-1) — 


Applying these prices to the quantities consumed in 
1879-80 and 1893-4 we obtain the following amounts 
as the estimated expenditure of the inhabitants of 
Ireland in those years on spirits and beer respec- 
tively : — 


TABLE II. 

An Account showing the Amount of Sbi hits (Foreign as 
well as Home) and Beer respectively, consumed by 
Ireland, as represented by the true Revenue derived 
from Ireland under those heads, worked out for 
1879-80 from the adjusted figures in Parliamentary 
Paper 313 of Session 1894, and for 1889-90 and 
1893-4 from the Financial Relations Returns. 


— 

Spirits. 

Beer. 

1879-80 

£ 

6,945,000 

4,104,000 

1893-4 - 

5,911,000 1 

6,136,000 

Increase ( + ) or do- 1 : 
crease (— ). J 

- 1,034,000 | 

+ 2,032,000 
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C. 

Tables put in by Sir Edward Hamilton, K.G.B., in connexion with the Evidence given by him before the Commission. 

I _ Statement showing how much of the Estimated True Revenue derived from Great Britain and 
Ireland, respectively, represents the proceeds of Taxes on Commodities or Indirect Taxes, and how 
much represents the proceeds of other Taxes or Direct Taxes, together with per capita Calculations, 
since the amalgamation of the British and Irish Exchequers. 1 
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192 ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 


II.— Statement showing how much of the Estimated True Revenue in Great Britain and Ireland lias 
been derived from Taxes on Commodities or Indirect Taxes, and how much from Other Taxes or 
Direct Taxes, and the Proportion per cent, which the respective proceeds have yielded. 


[N.B. — The estimated true revenue from taxes is the collected revenue in each Kingdom, exclusive of 
Imperial receipts, after being adjusted in accordance with Parliamentary Paper 313 of 1894. J 



Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total Tax Revenue. 


Taxes on 
Com- 
modities. 

Other 

Taxes. 

Total. 

Taxes on 
Com- 
modities. 

Other 

Total. 

modifies. 

Other 

Taxes. 

Total. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



15,290,686 

49,511,346 

3,752,798 

1,158,776 

4,911,574 

37,973,458 

16,449,462 

54,422,920 


69-1 

30-9 

100 

76-4 

23-6 

100 

69-8 

30-2 

100 


34,403,357 

13,013,325 

47,416,682 

4,454,738 

612,759 

5,067,497 

38,858,095 

13,626,084 

52,484,173 

Per cent. - 

72-6 

27-4 

100 

87-9 

12-1 




100 



12,106,628 

43,918,155 

4,530,469 

546,193 

5,076,662 

36,341,996 

12,652,821 

48,994,817 

Per cent. - 

72-4 

27*6 

100 

89-2 

10-8 

100 


25-8 

100 



18,148,394 

49,651,379 

3,986,307 

577,205 

4,563,512 

35,489,292 

18,725,599 

54,214,891 

Per cent. - 

63-4 

36'6 

100 

87-3 

12-7 

100 

65 ‘5 

34-5 

100 



21,273,218 

57,866,591 

5,969,539 

1,371,369 

7,340,908 

42,562,912 

22,644,587 

65,207,499 


63-2 

36-8 

100 

81-3 

18-7 

100 

6o-3 

34-7 

100 



26,235,331 

59,678,293 

5,543,673 

1,324,458 

6,868,131 

38,986,635 

27,559,789 

66,546,424 


56-0 

44-0 

100 

80-7 

MS 

100 

58-6 

41-4 

100 



25,084,131 

60,060,208 

5,188,064 

1,249,058 

6,437,122 

40,164,141 

26,333,189 

66,497,330 

Per cent. - 

58-2 

41-8 

100 

80-6 

19-4 

100 

60-4 

39-6 



38,277,759 

33,310,628 

71,588,387 

5,456,765 

1,363,647 

6,820,412 

43,734,524 

34,674,275 

78,408,799 

Per cent. - 

53-5 

46-5 

100 

80-0 

20-0 

100 

55‘8 


100 



35,085,128 

75,796,036 

5,072,544 

1,571,175 

6,643,719 

45,783,452 

36,656,303 

82,439,755 

Per cent. - 

53-7 

46-3 

100 

76-4 

23-6 

100 

55-5 

44-5 




_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

46,837,746 

38,820,640 

85,658,385 


— 

— 

~ 




-n/ 




D. 


1 U Statement showing the Estimated Local Expenditure incurred in Ireland, and the Balance of 

True Revenue which is available for Imperial Services after such Expenditure has been met. 


— 

I Revenue as 
collected. 

Adjustment 
( + )or(-) 

Estimated 
True Revenue. 

Estimated 

Local 

Expenditure. 

Balance j 

available for i 
imperial Services. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

1819-20 

- 1 5,253,909 

+ 2,655 

5,256,564 

1,564,880 

3,691,684 

1829-30 

- 1 4,461,217 

+ 1,040,908 

5,502,125 

1,345,549 

4,156,576 

1839-40 

- | 4,574,150 

+ 841,739 

5,415,889 

1,789,567 

3,626,322 

1849-50 

- ! 4,338,091 

+ 523,374 

4,861,465 

2,247,687 

2,613,778 

1859-60 

7,097,994 

+ 602,430 

7,700,334 

2,304,334 

5,396,000 

| 1869-70 

7,331,058 

+ 95,27,4 

7,426,332 

2,938,122 

4,488,210 

| 1879-80 

- : 7,831,376 

- 550,520 

7,280,856 

4,054,549 

3,226,307 ! 

*1889-90 

- | 9,005,932 

-1,271,254 

I 7,734,678 

5,057,708 

2,676,970 

*1890-91 

- I 9,301,463 

-1,506,988 

| 7,794.475 

5,723,399 

2,071,076 

*1891-92 

9,639,331 

-1,671,226 

7,968,105 

6,021,810 

1,946,295 

*1892-93 

9,425,177 

-1,986,780 

7,438,397 

5,540,508 

1,897,889 

*1893-94 

9,650,649 

- 2,082,000 

7,568,649 

5,602,555 

1,966,094 


* The figures for these years do not correspond with those shown in the various Financial Relations Papers owing to the 
recent revision of the tobacco figures ; see Parliamentary Paper C. — 7720 of 1895 — Appendix IV. 
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E. 

An Attempt made to estimate the Aggregate of Expenditure incurred by Individuals in Ireland. 


[This estimate is submitted by Sir Edward W. Hamilton with much diffidence.] 


Items of 

Amount of Annual 

References. 

Expenditure. 

Expenditure. 


— 1 

I— Taxed Commodities : j 




£ 

£ 


Ten - j 

2,700,000 


Minutes of Evidence, Vol. I., 
p. 359. 

Tobacco - j 

2,900,000 


i 

Spirits - - i 

5,900,000 


j. Do. Vol. II., p. 190. 

| 

Beer - 

0,100,000 



Wine • - 

900,000 


Estimate of Customs autho- 

Cocoa, coffee, 
dried fruits, 

700,000 


Q.uantities given in Minutes of 
Evidence, Vol. II., p. 179. 
Average retail prices esti- 




ma 6 aS ' .v. d. ^ 



19,200,000 

Coffee - - 1 6 „ 

Currants and 

JI— Untaxed Commodities 


Bread 

6,600,000 


Quantities of Irish grown 
wheat and imported wheat 
and flour given in Minutes 
of Evidence, Vol. II., p. 180. 
Average retail price of oread 




estimated as lid. per lb. 

Meat - 

7,000,000 


Minutes of Evidence, Vol. II.. 
p. 176. 

Milk 

4,000,000 


Do. p. 178. Value 

increased for difference 




price. 

Butter - 

5,000,000 


Do. do. 

Sugar 

2,500,000 


Quantities imported. Annual 


| Statement of Trade for 1893, 




j dunce,’ '“Vol. 'll., V 179. 

Average retail price esti- 
I mated at 2 \d. per lb. 

C mis and turf 

1,600,000 


Consumption estimated to 




| equal 2 tons of coal for each 
j inhabited house at 18s. per 


Items of 
Expenditure. 

Amount of Annua! 
Expenditure . 

References. 

II, — Untaxed Commodities- 

-cont. 


Oats and maize 

3,500,000 i 
' 


VjjJSJj 

III 

jlliitfii 

Eggs, poultry, 
and fish. 

1,500,000 


of wholesale and retail price. 

E8ASSWSSS&ft 

1895, p. 72. Average retail 
price estimated at S3, per lb. 

Potatoes - 

8,000,000 

39,700,000 

Valuation of Irish crop. 
Minutes of Evidence, Vol. II., 
p. 176. 

Direct taxes - 

- 

1,500,000 

Vol. 11., Appendix II.(c). 

Local rates 

- 

3,000,000 

C.— 7499 of 1894, p. 11. 

House rent - 


3,600,000 

Annual value of houses assessed 
to Income Tax, Statistical 
Abstract, 1894, p. 32. 

Savings 

" 

1,000,000 

Increase of Savings Banks 
“Capital” and deposits in 
Joint Stock Banks. Average 
of five years. 

Railway and 
tramway 


j 500,000 

! One-fourth of passenger re- 
i eeipts, Statistical Abstract, 
1 1894, pp. 189 and 190. 

Post Office 


400,000 

One-half of contribution to 

services. 



Revenue, Vol. I., Appendix 
III.(B). 

Total - 

I ' 

j 68,900,000 

I 


Among items of expenditure which are omitted from 
the foregoing list, the following may be enumerated : — 
Clothing, furniture (annual depreciation), vegetables 
(other than potatoes), fresh fruits, salt, and other minor 
articles of food, books and newspapers, jewellery and 
other luxuries, amusements, investments (annual 
increase), charities, and payments for personal services, 
as, for instance, clergy, higher education, and domestic 
service. 


F. 


Q. 10.93.1. 


Further Memorandum by Sir Edward W. Hamilton on Points connected with the Treatment of Ireland 
in the matter of Debt in 1801-16. 


I undertook to consider further the manner in which 
Ireland had been treated, under the Treaty of Union, 
in the matter of debt during the 16 years following the 
Act of Union. 

The two points which Mr. Sexton invited me to con- 
sider specially were — 

1. Whether it was necessary for a due distribution 

of the charges under the proportions to charge 
the debt as a separate debt, or whether the due 
proportion of the charges might not have been 
equally apportioned between the two countries, 
if the debt in the proportion of 15 to 2 had been 
joint, and any excess of expenditure had been 
treated separately ; and 

2. Whether any other debt except the debt incurred 
. before the Union in either country should have 

been included in the calculations of 1816 with 
a view to the establishment of common taxes 
and the consolidation of the two Exchequers, 
a 88039. 


1. Now, it is clear that there could have been only 
three ways of construing the 6th provision of the 7 th 
article about which there has been so much controversy. 
“ All monies ” required “ to be raised after the Union ” 
might have been raised, either 

(1) as joint debt, or 

(2) as separate debt, or 

(3) as partly joint debt and partly separate debt. 

Let me illustrate the effect of each of these ways of 

borrowing with the figures assumed by Mr. Sexton. 

He assumed that in a given year after the Union the 
expenditure of the United Kingdom, or the joint 
expenditure, towards which Great Britain was to con- 
tribute J-f.ths and Ireland fvths, amounted to 34,000,0001. 
Accordingly, Great Britain would have been bound to 
contribute 30,000,0001. and Ireland 4,000,0002. 

He further assumed that Great Britain raised 
15,000,000?., or one half, of the contribution out of 
taxes, and that Ireland raised 1,000,000?., or one 
quarter, of her contribution out of taxes. 

Bb 
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Let us see haw this would have worked out under 
each of the three ways of raising debt. 


1. Under a system of joint debt. 


Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Joint expenditure - - - 

Raised by taxes - - - 

Amount required to be borrowed 

and Ireland 2-17ths of the 
charge on a loan of 18,000,0007 J 

Resulting charges on Revenues - 

£ 1 

30.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

£ 

4.000. 000 

1.000. 000 

£ 

34.000. 000 

16.000. 000 

15,000,000 

3,000,000 

18,000,000 

794,117 

105,883 

900,000 

15,794,117 

I 1,105,883 

16,900,000 

2. Under a system, of separate debt. 


Britain. 

I Ireland. 

Total. 

Joint expenditure 

Raised by taxes - - 

Amount required to be borrowed 

Charge at 5 per cent, on the"! 
assumption that the debt was i 
separately raised, i.e„ that ! 
Great Britain undertooK the f 
charge of 16,000,0002. and Ire- 
land that of 3,000,0002. J 

Resulting charges on Revenues - 

£ 

30.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

4000,000 | 
1,000,000 | 

34.000. 000 

16.000. 000 

15,000.000 

3,000,000 | 

1S,000,000 

750,000 

150,000 

900,000 

15,750,000 

1,150,000 

16,900,000 


3. Under a system of partly joint and partly separate debt. 


— 

| Britain. | 

[ Ireland. 

Total. 




£ 

Joint expenditure - 

1 30,000,000 

4,000,000 


Raised by taxes 

| 15,000,000 

1,000,000 

16,000,000 


15,000,000 

3,000,000 

18,000,000 

Amount requited to be bon owed 

SKIP! 

750,000 

100,000 
(joint debt) 
50,000 i 
(separate ■ 
dgbt) ; 

900,000 

Resulting charges on Revenues - 

15,750,000 


16,900.000 


It is obvious, and I think it has been generally 
admitted, that under the first course Ireland would 
have thrown on Great Britain a heavier charge in 
respect of debt than could have been contemplated by 
the Act of Union. In fact, “ all the monies ” could not 
have been raised jointly with due regard to the observ- 
ance of the provisions of the Treaty, unless the amount 
raised by taxes in Ireland had been in exact corre- 
spondence, in the Union proportion of 2 to 15, with the 
amount raised by taxes in Great Britain. 

As regards the second and third courses, I admit that 
either course might have been followed without involving 
an apportionment of the charges in contravention of the 
terms of the Treaty. But it is clear, I submit, from 
the illustration that the charge on Ireland under the 
third course would have been identical with the charge 
on Ireland under the second course, which was the one 
adopted. This fact was recognised by the Committee 
of 1812 and 1 quote their words again : ‘ 

Parly Paper “It does not indeed appear,” they say, “that 

No. 376 of any part of the loans raised since the Union have 

1812 . (sic) been considered as joint debt ; nor would it 

have made any other than a nominal difference, if 
so much of the Irish loan of each year as bore to 
the British loan the proportion of the respective 
contribution of Ireland, viz., 2 to 15, had been so 


considered; because the charge to be borne by 
Ireland, in respect of the two portions of the loan 
viz., the joint and the separate portion, would in that 
case have been exactly equal to that which has been 
incurred on account' of the Irish debt undivided.” 

Had the third course been adopted in' preference to 
the second course; ‘the amount of the separate Irish 
debt would, no doubt, have been found to be materially 
less, when the accounts came to be struck for the con- 
solidation of the Exchequers in 1816. It would perhaps 
not have been in the proportion of 2 to 15. But 
what would have been the probable result ? The con- 
solidation of the Exchequers might have been delayed 
on the ground that the contingency for which the 
7th provision of the 7th article had provided, had 
not arisen. Such delay would only, have prolonged 
the crushing burden of the debt charge on Ireland, and 
she would have continued to be liable to contribute two- 
seventeenths of the expenditure of the United Kingdom 
in addition to her separate debt charge. 

I fail, therefore, to see how the adoption of the third 
course could have benefited Ireland. It could not 
have mitigated her debt burden under separate exche- 
quers, while it might have been the means of keeping 
that burden imposed upon her longer than it was. 

Accordingly, with all due deference to Mr. Sexton, I 
can form no other conclusion than what I originally 
formed, namely, that there was not imposed upon 
Ireland any charge in respect of debt during 1801-16 
which could have been avoided, except in violation of 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the terms of the Treaty 
of Union. 

I pass on to Mr. Sexton’s second point. 

2. He infers from the speech which Lord Castlereagh q.iom 
made on the 5th February 1800, that it was only the 
debts incurred in each country previously to the Union 
that were intended to be taken into account, in deter- 
mining whether the Exchequers should be consolidated 
and whether all expenses defrayed indiscriminately by 
equal taxes imposed on the same articles in each country. 

The passage in Lord Castlereagh’s speech on which 
Mr. Sexton mainly relies is this : — 

“Let the House then first consider that the pari. Paper 
charges of the debt of Great Britain and Ireland 0.7720, 
amount to 20 millions a year, and the charges of the p - 447, 
debt of Ireland; to 1,300,0001. (British) a year, that 
common taxes are not to take place till either the 
past and separate debts of both countries shall be 
liquidated, or till they shall become to each other in 
the proportion of their contributions, that is, in the 
ratio of 15 to 2.” 

I admit, and I said so in evidence, that these words 
may be held to support Mr. Sexton’s contention ; though 
“past and separate debts of both countries ” may be 
read in two senses. But what has weighed with me, 
and still weighs with me, and what I venture to think 
ought to be taken into account, more than any present 
interpretation of a speech made nearly 100 years ago, 
is the interpretation which was placed on the 7th 
provision of the 7th Article by men who were them- 
selves parties to or witnesses of the Union, and who 
had heard or read the discussions on the measure at the 
time. 

The Report of the Select Committee in 1811 clearly 
shows that they entertained no doubt as to the propriety 
of including debt created after the Union in the calcu- 
lations which should decide the question of amalga- 
mation. 

“It is obvious,” they say, “Oven upon a slight p ar i,P«ptr 
examination of the Official Accounts of Great 262 of ISA 
Britain and Ireland, that the increase of the debt of p " 
Ireland since the Union has been so much more 
rapid than that of Great Britain, that the value of 
the one must now bear to that of the other a pro- 
portion much more nearly . approaching to that 
of 2 to 15, determined by the Act of Union as 
authorising the Parliament of the United Kingdom to 
declare . . . than it did when the Union took 

place.” 

The Committee then presented actuarial valuations 
showing the existing proportions of the total debts of the 
two countries to one another, according to different 
modes of valuation ; and, after pointing out that, which- 
ever valuation inight be adopted, the required propor- 
tions were very nearly approached, they added : 

“ And it is the more important that the attention 
of Parliament should be drawn to this circumstance 
as the words of the Act of Union may be thought 
capable of an interpretation by which, if Parliament 
should not think fit to carry into effect the con- 
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solidation of the debts and expenditure of. the two 
countries at the period when such debts shall have 
arrived at the proportion stated, it might be pre- 
cluded' from afterwards doing so, until such pro- 
portion shall be restored.” 

Evidently the Committee were afraid that, if the 
■ 5 ? occasion were allowed to slip, Ireland might, by 
thfrapid increase of tor debt, lose her claim pAr the 
Treaty of Union to be relieved of the obligation to pay 
her Union quota. 

. Moreover, when reporting in 1812, the Committee 
eased upon the notice of the House the obsei vations 
on this subject in their previous report ; and they were 
ouotcd also by the subsequent Committee in the Report 
of 1815 which recommended that the question ot 
consolidation should be considered by Parliament. 

Finally, it may fairly be presumed that, if any doubt 
had been entertained a t the time as to the interpretation 
of this provision of the Act of Union, it would have 
found expression in the debate of 1816 on the resolutions 


for consolidation. Several Irish members took part in 
the debate, and of these two at least, Sir John Newport 
and Mr. Ponsonby, could not be suspected of any 
indifference to the interests of Ireland. But there was 
no hint of any objection to the calculations on which 
the proposal for consolidation was based ; and, if Lord 
Castlereagh may be accepted as an authoritative 
exponent of the meaning of his own utterances, his 
remarks in this debate should set at rest any doubts as 
to what was intended by his Union speeches. Defending 
the Union arrangements, he said : 

“ It was fit that Ireland should only pay her quota 
of the national expenditure while her public debt 
was so much below that of England. Now that her 
debt had risen so as to do away that distinction 
which had formerly been made, it was fitting that 
[such] an arrangement should cease to operate, and 
that the taxes should take their natural course in 
both countries on a footing of equality.’ 

E. W. Hamilton. 

28th November 1895. 


Hansard, 
Vol. 34, 
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Paper put in- by Mr. Mu/rrough O’Brien in connexion with his evidence before the Commission on 8th March 1895 
{See Vol. I. of Evidence, page 288.) 


Principal Payments from Ireland to England con- 
stituting a drain on the Economic Resources oi 
Ireland, i.e., Payments and Expenditure out of the 
Annual Gross Income of Ireland for which there 
is little or no corresponding Return. 



Amount 

known 

Probable 


approxi- 

mately. 

Amount. 


1. Value of property owned by 
absentees, confined to rural 
property as per Return* 167 of 
April 23, 1872. 

2. Similar proportion of urban 
properties. 

3. Residue of London Co.’s estates 
f4. Mortgages of English Insur- 
ance Cos. as estimated by Dr. 
Giffeu in 1886, 14,000,000/. at 

5. Average amount paid by 
Church Fund as interest for 23 
years to 31st March 1894. 

6. Average annual amount of 
capital repaid by Church Fund 
for 19 years. 

J7. Interest on Board of Works 
and Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners loans average taken 
as payment in 1893. (Smith- 
Barry’s Return 376, 17th August 


£ £ 
2,470.816 n 


960,900 


• 5,000,000 


30,000 

630,000 


219,631 


1,500,000 
(all absentee 
mortgages and 
annuities) 
219,631 


379,769 


379,769 


265,137 


265,137 


8. Repayment of capital by same 
return. 

9. Quitrents and Crown reversions. 

10. Land loan annuities 4 per cent, 
on 12,000,000/. 

11. Remittances of capital for 
deposit in Post Office and I 
Trustee Savings Banks. Aver- j 
age annual increase of deposits | 
for past 21 half years. 

12. Interest at 1 per cent, on Post I 
Office and Trustee Bank deposits ! 
on which 2£ per cent, is paid to i 
depositors, while they are lent 
back to Ireland at not less than J 


430,686 

40,000 

480,000 

254,760 


65,000 


430,686 

40,000 

480,000 

254,760 


65,000 


per cent. j 

13. Extra cost of Irish Private Bill ! Not ascer- - — 

legislation, estimated (see de- | tained. | 

bate in 1871) to cost for wit- 

conducted in Ireland. 

14. Expenses of 100M.P.S at 300/. 30,000 j 30,000 

each per session. 


j 6,256,699 8,664,983 



The “ absentee drain ” payments in the foregoing 
table are chiefly those from real estate. 

In addition it should not be overlooked that a con- 
siderable proportion of all large Irish incomes, even of 
persons who are not absentees, is spent in England. 

Where two countries like England and Ireland are 
concerned, the natural tendency of wealthy persons in 
the poor and dependant country is to spend some of 
their time and a good deal of their income in the 
wealthier country, where the attractions of society, the 
means of gratifying their desires, and the facilities for 
pleasure are greater. It is well known that this is the 
case. For example, nearly all persons residing in 
Ireland who are in easy or wealthy circumstances send 
their children to England for education, and spend no 
small part of their income there. 

The following table from the Inland Revenue Report 
of 1885 shows the number of incomes assessed under 
Schedule D. in the United Kingdom and Ireland. In 
the higher classes, Ireland’s proportion is very small, 
and the increase in her total assessment during the past 
15 years is almost nothing. 

Of the larger incomes no small part is spent in 
England, but the amount can only be a matter of con- 
jecture, and not of even approximate estimation. 


Number of Persons charged to Income Tax, Schedule 
D., Trades and Professions in United Kingdom 
and Ireland, and Proportion of Ireland to United 
Kingdom, 1883-84, in Classes. — Twenty-eighth 
Report' of Inland Revenue, 1885. [0. — 4474.] 


Class. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Ireland. 

Proportion. 

Under 150/. 

No. 

48,368 

No. 

3,066 

1 to 15-7 

150/. to 200/. 

163,736 

6,989 

1 to 24-8 

200/. to 300/. 

110,626 

4,532 

1 to 24-4 

300/. to 400/. 

48,572 

2,071 

1 to 23-4 

400/. to 500/. 

19,996 

871 

1 to 22-9 

500/. to 600/. 

13,334 

577 

1 to 23 • 

, 600/. to 700/. 

8,121 

369 

1 to 22- 

700/. to 8U0/. 

4,908 

196 

1 to 25 ' 

800/. to 900/. 

4,430 

192 

1 to 23- 

900/. to 1,000/. 

1,976 

88 

1 to 22-4 

1,000/. to 2,000/. - 

13,268 

506 

1 to 26-2 

2,000/. to 3,000/. - 

4,202 

122 

1 to 34-4 

3,000/. to 4,000/. - 

1,947 

67 

1 to 29- 

4,000/. to 5,000/. - 

1,117 

21 

1 to 53- 

5,000/. to 10,000/. - 

1,871 

59 

1 to 32- 

10,000/. to 50,000/. 

1,192 

33 

1 to 36 1 

50,000/. and up- 
wards. 

104 

2 

1 to 52' 


Number of Persons and Net Amount charged to Income Tax, Schedule D., Trades and Professions in United 
Kingdom and Ireland, 1883-84, and Proportion of Ireland in Number and Amount to United Kingdom. 



Number of Persons. 1 

Amounts charged. 

Proportion of Ireland 
to United Kingdom. 


United 

Kingdom. 

Ireland. 1 

United 

Kingdom. 

Ireland. j 

Persons. j Amount. 

Number and amounts 1883-4 - j 

447,768 

19,761 

£ j 

143,948,009 j 

£ 

5,346,733 I 

1 to 22-6 j 1. to 27 • 

Do. do. 1868-9 - - ! 

409,325 

20,527 

111,165,200 | 

5,301,865 ! 

| lto20- j 1 to 21' 


In 15 years to 1884, the assessment of the United period, Ireland increased only '8 per cent., i.e., the 
Kingdom increased 29 per cent, under this head, United Kingdom’s increase was 36 times as much as 
Schedule D., Trades and Professions. In the same Ireland’s. 
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.... p.-Unmentarv Return by the Inland Revenue Department (0.— 322 of 1895) has enabled me to prepare 
Jles forthe yearTs93-4for comparison with the tables for 1883-4 given at the end of the foregoing paper by 
Mr. Murrough O’Brien. B H Holland, 

Secretary. 

m i_ • „ wtimupb nf Persons charged to Income-Tax, Schedule ID., Trades and Professions in the 

of to U».™ K.koooh, 1893-4. in Oium 

(P.P. 322 of 1895.) 


Under 1501.* 

150/. to 200/. 
200/. to 300/. 
300/. to 400/. 
400/. to 500/. 
500/. to 600/. 
600/. to 700/. 
700/. to 800/. 
800/. to 900/. 
900/. to 1,000/. - 


1,000/. to 

2,000/. 

2,000/. to 

3,000/. - 

3,000/. to 

4,000/. - 

4,000/. 10 

5,000/. - 

5,000/. to 

10,000/. - 

10,000/. 

O 50,000/. 


50,000/. and upwards 


United 


Kingdom. 



No. 

58,402 

174,815 

116,962 

49,863 

20,408 

12,817 

8,127 

5,122 

4,447 


Proportion. 


o 25 ' 5 
o 32-5 
o 29'5 


II.— Table showing Number of Persons and Net Amounts charged to Income-Tax, Schedule D., Trades and 
Professions in the United Kingdom and Ireland, and Proportion of Ireland in Number and Amount to 
the United Kingdom for the periods 1893-4, 1883-4 and 1868-9. 


| Number of Persons. 

Amounts charged. 

Proportion c 
United K 

if Ireland to 

1 United 
j Kingdom. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Ireland. | 

Persons, j 

Amount. 

Number and amounts, 1893-4 - - 476,767 . 

21,049 

135,397,633 ! 

4,356,189 

1 to 22-6 

1 to 31- 

,. „ 1883-4 - - 447,768 

19,761 

143,948,009 

5,346,733 

1 to 22 6 

lto27- 

„ „ 1868-9 - | 409,325 ^ 

20,527 

111,165,200 

5,301,865 

1 to 20- 

1 to 21- 


Ill— Table showing Number of Persons and Net Amounts charged 
Professions in Great Britain and Ireland, and Proportion oi 
Britain, 1893-4, in Classes. (P.P. 322 of 1895.) 


to Income-Tax, Schedule D., Trades and 
Ireland in Number and Amount to Great 



Number of Persons. 

Amounts charged. 

Proportion of Ireland to 
Great Britain. 

Class. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Persons. 

Amounts. 

Under 200/. per annum - # - 

221,533 

11,684 

8,857,367 

459,114 

1 to 18-9 

1 to 19-3 

200/. and under 1,000/. - 

211,289 

8,681 

52,349,465 

2,080,371 

1 to 24-3 

1 to 25 • 1 

1 ,000/. and under 50,000/. - - - 

22,830 

682 

67,202,035 

1,672,665 

1 to 33-4 

1 to 40 • 1 

50,000/. and upwards - 

66 

2 

5,632,577 

144,039 

1 to 33- 

1 to 39 - 1 

Total 

455,718 

21,049 

134,041,444 



4,356,189 

1 to 21-6 

1 to 30-7 


* Note— T he number of persons under 150/. is limited to cases in which assessments under other heads make the total n 
of such persons exceed the line of exemption. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

A. 

Table handed in by Mr. Horny A. Robinson, Local Govermnenl Board for Ireland, in connexion with his evidence 
before the Commission on 6th December 1894. (See Vol. I. of Evidence.) 

Showing for each Fifth Yea.ii, from 18-52 to 1893, and for each Year from 1882 to 1893, the Number of Persons 
in Receipt of Indoor and Outdoor Relief, with the Total Number thereof, and the Daily Average Number 
of such Persons, with the Percentage of these Averages on the Population of the Country. 


Year. 

1. 

Numbers 
relieved in 
Workhouses 

Institutions 
for the 
Blind, &c. 

2. 

lumbers 
n receipt 
of Out- 

Relief. 

3. 

Total 

numbers 

ielieved. 

Average daily number in receipt of Relief, with Percentage of such average 

on Population. 

In Work- 
houses and 
Institutions 
for the 
Blind, &c. 

.Percentage 
of fore- 
going on 
Population. 

6. 

Numbers in 
receipt of Out- 
door Relief (ap- 
proximately). 

7- 

Percentage 

going on 
Population. 

8. 

Total daily 
average 
number. 

9. 

’ercentageof 

total daily 
average on 
Population. 

10. 

1852-53 

396,436 

13,232 

409,668 

129,390 

2-09 

3,022 

•04 

132,412 

2-13 

1857-58 

177,205 

5,851 

183,056 

45,781 

•78 

1,265 . 

•02 

47,046 

•8 

1862-63 

288,713 

28,911 

317,624 

58,301 

1-02 

6,263 

■1 

64,564 

1-12 

1867-68 

289,471 

50,257 

339,728 

54,195 

•99 

14,940 

•27 

69,135 

1-26 

1872-73 

249,735 

69,507 

319,242 

47,325 

•89 

27,509 

•51 

74,834 

1-4 

1877-78 

248,810 

75,236 

324,046 

47,749 

•9 

33,547 

•63 

81,296 

1-53 

1882-83 

306,147 

132,856 

439,003 

51,097 

1-02 

58,835 

1-17 

109,932 

2-19 

1887-88 

397,585 

129,150 

526,735 

46,105 

•96 

65,506 

1-35 • 

111,611 

2-31 

1892-93 

325,370 

107,735 

433,105 

41,549 

•9 

59,137 

1-27 

100,686 

2-17 




Similar 

articulars for 

each year fron 

1883 to 1893, i 

elusive. 



1882-83 

306,147 

132,856 

439,003 

51,097 

1-02 

58,835 

1*17 

109,932 

2-19 

1C0C fil 




AS SSfi 

•97 

60,384 

1-9.9. 

108,770 

2-19 

1884-85 

321,350 

120,939 

442,289 

47,281 

•96 

57,829 

1*17 

105,110 

2-13 

1885-86 

361,807 

271,214 

633,021 

46,961 

•96 

58,965 

1-2 

105,926 

2-16 

1886-87 

387,962 

134,757 

522,719 

46,385 

•95' 

78,241 

1-59 

124,626 

2-54 

1887-88 

397,585 

129,150 

526,735 

46,105 

■96 

65,506 

1-35 

111,611 

2-31 

1888-89 

370,447 

120,655 

491,102 

44,699 

•94 

63,680 

1-33 

108,379 

2-27 

1889-90 

335,080 

120,010 

455,090 

43,427 

•92 

62,286 

1-31 

105,713 

2-23 

1890-91 

312,545 

125,343 

437,888 

42,012 

•89 

62,231 

1 -32 

104^243 

2-21 

1891-92 

316,782 

117,708 

434,490 

41,564 

•89 

62,229 

1-32 

103,793 

2-21 

1892-93 

325,370 

107,735 

433,105 

41,549 

•9 

59,137 

1-27 

100,686 

2-17 

1893-94 

- 

- 

- 

42,113 

•91 

57,979 

1-26 

100,092 

2-17 
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.7 : A 

!Ta6!!e ««£ m % JHr. Thomcvs Lough, M.P-, in connexion with his evidence before the Commission on the 
14 th June 1895. 


Table showing the Total Number of Paupers and the Increase of Pauperism in Ireland between 1864 and 1894, 
the Total Number of Emigrants in each Year, and the Approximation between the Figures of Emigration 
and Pauperism.’ 


Year. 

| 


Daily Average of Paupers. 

Paupers. 

Emigrants. 

Proportion per 1,000 of 
Population. 

Population. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

1 

Outdoor, j 

Total. 

Daily 

Average 

Paupers. 

Total 

Paupers. 

Emigrants. 

1864 

5,640,527 

56,957 

7,859 

64,816 

264,569 

31,266 

295,835 

114,169 

11-49 i 

52-45 | 

20-24 

1865 

5,594,589 

54,399 

8,748 

63,147 

252,606 

36,390 

288,996 | 

101,497 

11-28 

51-66 1 

18-14 

1866 

5,522,942 

50,740 

10,040 

60,780 

232,556 

37,617 

270,173 | 

99,467 

11-00 J 

48-92 | 

18-01 

1867 

5,486,509 

52,657 

12,205 

64,862 

258,650 

58,696 

317,346 1 

80,624 

11-82 

57-84 

14-69 

1868 

5,465,914 

54,197 

14,940 

69,137 

289,471 

50,257 

339,728 

61,018 

12-65 

62-16 

11-16 

1869 

5,449,094 

52,777 

16,862 

69,639 

236,095 

49,283 

285,378 

66,568 

12-78 | 

52-37 

12-21 

1870 

5,418,512 

49,737 

18,296 

68,033 

230,971 

53,885 

284,856 

74,855 

12-55 

52-57 

13-81 

1871 

5,398,179 

46,611 

21,474 

68,085 

226,076 

56,416 

282,492 

71,240 

12-63 

52-33 

13*19 

1872 

5,372,890 

45,903 

22,552 

68,455 

232,824 

63,432 

296,256 

78,102 

12-70 

55-14 

14-53 

1873 

5,327,938 

47,325 

27,509 

74,834 

249,735 

69,507 

319,242 

90,149 

14-04 

59-92 

16-93 

1874 

5,298,979 

47,624 

30,176 

77,800 

253,828 

66,332 

320,160 

73,184 

14-68 

60-43 

13-SI 

1875 

5,278,629 

46,548 

30,319 

76,867 

214,642 

66,714 

281,356 

51,462 

14-56 

53-29 

9-75 

1876 

5,277,544 

44,346 

30,246 

74,592 

183,979 

66,116 

250,095 

37,587 

14-13 

47-58 

7-12 

1877 

5,286,380 

44,343 

31,600 

75,943 

199,794 

67,237 

267,031 

38,503 

14-36 

50-51 

7-28 

1878 

5,282,246 

47,749 

33,547 

81,296 

248,810 

75,236 

324,046 

41,124 

15-39 

61-34 

7-78 

1879 

5,265,625 

50,727 

36,274 

87,001 

304,826 

86,426 

391,252 

47,065 

16-52 

74-31 

8-93 

1880 

5,202,648 

54,976 

39,629 

94,605 

368,096 

181,778 

549,874 

95,517 

18-18 

105-70 

18-36 

1881 

5,145,770 

53,584 

60,883 

114,467 

364,622 

226,005 

590,627 

78,417 

22-24 

114-79 

15-24 

1882 

5,101,018 

51,383 

60,196 

111,579 

334,610 

131,036 

465,646 

89,136 

21-87 

91 ; 28 

17-47 

1883 

5,023,811 

51,097 

58,835 

109,932 

306,147 

132,856 

439,003 

108,724 

21-88 

87-39 

21-64 

1884 

4,974,561 

48,386 

60,384 

108,770 

300,759 

116,223 

416,982 

75,863 

21-86 

82-62 

15-25 

1885 

4,938,588 

47,281 

57,829 

105,110 

321,350 

120,939 

442,289 

62,034 

21-28 

89-56 

12-56 

1886 

4,905,895 

46,961 

58,965 

105,926 

361,807 

271,214 

633,021 

63,135 

21-59 

129-05 

12-87 

1887 

4,857,119 

46,385 

| 78,241 

124,626 

387,962 

134,757 

522,719 

1 82,923 

25-65 

107-82 

17-07 

1888 

j 4,801,312 

46,105 

65,506 

111,611 

397,585 

129,150 

526,735 

78,864 

23-24 

109-71 

j 16-42 

1889 

| 4,757,385 

44,699 

63,680 

108,379 

370,447 

120,655 

j 491,102 

70,477 

2.-7S 

j 103-23 

| 14-81 

1890 

4,717,959 

43,427 

62,286 

105,713 

335,080 

120,010 

455,090 

61,313 

22-41 

96-47 

12-99 

1891 

4,681,248 

41,893 

62,231 

104,124 

312,545 

125,343 

437,888 

59,623 

22-24 

! 93-54 

12-52 

1892 

4,638,169 

41,448 

62,229 

103,677 

316,782 

117,708 

434,490 

50,867 

22-35 

93-67 

10-96 

1893 

j 4,615,312 

41,414 

59,137 

| 100,551 

325,370 

107,735 

433,105 

! 48,147 

21 -78 

| 93-84 

10-43 

1894 

| 4,600,609 

42,282 

57,979 

100,261 

329,077 

108,335 

| 437,412 

35,895 

21-79 

95-08 

7-80 
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A. 


(1.) Table showing Revenue as Collected in Great Britain and Ireland for every Tenth Year from 1819 to 
1890, with the relative Percentages and Amounts per Head in each Country. 



Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Britain. 

Ireland. 


Revenue as 
Collected. 

Revenue as 
Collected. 

Revenue. 

Per- 

centage. 

Per- 

centage. 

Per Head. 

Per Head. 

1819 to 5 January 1820 - 

£ 

52,605,508 

£ 

5,253,909 

£ 

57,859,417 

90-8 

9-2 

£ s. d. 
3 14 8 

£ s. d. 
0 15 5 

1829 to 5 January 1830 - 

50,928,489 

4,461,217 

55,389,706 

92-0 



0 11 4 

1839 to 5 January 1840 - 

47,286,842 

4,574,150 

51,860,992 

91 -2 

8'8 

2 11 0 

0 11 2 

1849 to 5 January 1850 - 

53,128,685 

4,338,091 

57,466,776 

92-4 

7-6 

2 11 1 

0 13 2 ■ 

1859-60 to 31 March 1860 

63,889,246 

7,097,904 

70,987,150 

89-7 

10-3 

2 15 3 


1869-70 to 31 March 1870 

68,255,547 

7,331,058 

75,586,605 

90'0 

10-0 

2 12 4 

1 7 1 

1879-80 to 31 March 1880 

72,344,244 

7,831,376 

80,175,620 

89-9 

101 

2 8 8 

1 10 3 

1889-90 to 31 March 1890 

85,565,595 

9,005,932 

94,571,527 

90-3 

9-7 

2 11 10 

1 18 3 

1893-94 to 31 March 1894 

88,728,428 

9,650,649 

98,379,077 

90-2 

9-8 






Note. — In Table 1 the revenue as collected in Great Britain includes that revenue which is attributable to Imperial sources and 
derived therefore neither from Great Britain nor from Ireland (see Return C. 313 of 1894, page 28). This revenue has been 
deducted from Table 2. The annual amount of such revenue is the difference between the totals in Tables 1 and 2. 


B. 


(2.) Table showing True Revenue, as estimated by the Treasury, of Great Britain and Ireland for every 
Tenth Year from 1819 to 1890, with the relative Percentages and Amounts per Head for each Country. 


— 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Estimated 

True 

Revenue. 

1 Estimated 
viH'True 
Revenue. 

Revenue. 

Per- 

centage. 

Per- 

centage. 

Per Head. 

Per Head. 


£ 

£ 

& 



£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1819 to 5 January 1820 - 

51,445,764 

5,256,564 

56,702,328 

90-7 

9-3 

3 13 0 

0 15 5 

1829 to 5 January 1830 - 

49,637,892 

5,502,125 

55,140,017 

90-0 

10-0 

3 1 1 

0 14 2 

1839 to 5 January 1840 - 

46,262,412 

5,415,889 

51,678,301 

89-5 

10-5 

2 9 11 

0 13 2 

1849 to 5 January 1850 - 

51,870,866 

4,861,465 

56,732,331 

91-4 

8-6 

2 9 11 

0 14 9 

1859-60 to 31 March 1860 

61,386,845 

7,700,334 

69,087,179 

88-9 

11-1 

2 13 1 



65,600,612 

7,426,332 

73,026,944 

89-8 

10-2 

2 10 4 

17 5 

1879-80 to 31 March 1880 

69,760,870 

7,280,856 

77,041,726 

90-5 


2 7 0 

1 8 2 

1889-90 to 31 March 1890 

84,851,809 

7,863,661 

92,715,470 

91-5 


2 11 5 

1 13 5 

1893-94 to 31 March 1894 

89,286,978 

7,568,649 

96,855,627 

92-2 

7-8 

- 



Note.— The figures of estimated true revenue to 1890 are taken from the Return C. 313 of 1894 (Pease Return), and as to year 
1893-94 from the Return C. 314 of 1894 (Financial Relations Return). A subsequent correction by the Treasury has reduced 
the estimated true revenue for 1889-90 to 7,734,6781. 

The figures per head are based on the decennial census of 1821 and onwards. 

The figures for 1889-90 and 1893-94 in each Table include the sums collected as Exchequer revenue but handed over under 
recent legislation to local authorities. 
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D. 


Tabib .bowing for enory fifth 

1889-90, and for every year from 1890-94 (1) the 
Total Exchequer Revenue collected m Ireland ; 
-o) Total Civil Expenditure in Ireland ; and (Q) 
the Balance applicable to other Purposes. 


Table showing for every tenth year from 1819 to 
1890, and for the years 1893-94, (1) the true 
Irish Revenue as estimated by the Treasury ; 
(2) the Expenditure on Services classified as Irish 
by the Treasury, and (3) the Balance applicable in 
each year to other Purposes. 


— 

Total Exchequer- 

Total Civil 



Estimated 

Expenditure 


Year. 1 

Revenue 

Expenditure in | 

Balance. 

Year. 

True Irish 

on Irish 

Balance. 

collected in 

Ireland. 



Revenue. 

Services.}: 



Ireland. 




1 

. 

1819-20 

£ 

5,253,909 

£ 

1,564,880 

£ 

3,689,029 

1819-20 

I 

5,256,564* 

1,564,880 

3,691,684 

1824-25 

4,342,034 

1,525,888 

2,816,146 

1829-30 

5,502,125* 

1,345,549 

4,156,576 

1829-30 

4,461,217 

1,345,549 

3,115,668 





1834-35 

4,458,024 

1,327,381 

3,130,643 

1839-40 

5,415,889* 

1,789,567 

3,626,322 

1839-40 

4,574,150 

1,789,567 

2,784,583 

1849-50 

4,861,465* 

2,247,687 

2,613,778 

1844-45 

4,451,518 

1,517,469 

2,934,049 





1849-50 

4,338,091 

2,247,687 

2,090,404 

1859-60 

7,700,334* 

2,304,334 

5,396,000 

1854-55 

5,913,235 

2,122,185 

3,791,050 

1869-70 

7,426,332* 

2,938,122 

4,488,210 

1859-60 

7,097,904 

2,304,334 

4,793,570 




1 

1864-65' 

6,516,047 

2,442,526 

4,073,521 

1879-80 

7,280,856* 

4,054,549 

3,226,307 

1869-70 

7,331,058 

| 2,938,122 

4,392,936 

1889-90 

7,863,661* 

6,057,708 

i 2,805,953 

1874-75 

7,978,313 

3,556,334 

4,421,979 





1879-80 

1884-85 

7,831,376 

4,054,549 
4 803 420 

3,776,827 

3,955,000 

1893-94 

7,568,649f 

| 5,602,555 

j 1,966,094 

i 

8,758,420 








3,948,224 

• Taken from Return C. 313 of 1894. A subsequent correction bv t 

1889-90 

9,005,932 

| 5,057,708 

Treasury ha 

reduced the estimated true reve 

me lor 18S9-9U 

1890-91 

9,301,463 

I 5,723,399 

3,578,064 

’ t Taken fr 

m Return C. 314 o 
Sir E. Hamilton 

stable IX.. p.37 

of first volume 




3,617,521 

Evidence. 




1891-92 

9,639,331 

6,021,810 



B. H. Hoiland, 

1892-93 

9,425,177 

j 5,540,508 

3,884,669 




Secretary. 

1893-94 

9,650,649 

] 5,602,555 

j 4,048,094 






Note— The figures of revenue collected in Ireland 
are taken from the table furnished by Sir Edward 
Hamilton and printed at page 373 of the first volume 
of evidence and appendices published by the Com- 
mission. The figures of civil expenditure m Ireland 
are taken from the tables on pages 375 and 376 or that 
volume. They include the expenditure upon postal 
service and collection of taxes in Ireland. 

B. H. Holland, 

Secretary. 
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RETURN APPLIED FOR BY FINANCIAL RELATIONS COMMISSION, APRIL 1895. 

A Return showing the approximate Amount of Imperial Revenue paid into the Bank of Ireland in the Financial 
Years mentioned below, the Amounts paid in Ireland for Irish Expenditure, and the Balance transferred to 
England, so far as these particulars can be obtained from the entiles in the Bank Books. 

N.B. — The Index Numbers to the Columns refer to explanatory remarks attached to this statement. 


Index | 
No. 

Year. 

1. 

Total 

Amount paid 
into H.M. . 
Exchequer. 

2. 

Estimated 
Amount from 
Customs, 
Excise, 
Stamps, and 
Postmaster- 

3. 

Prom other 

5. 

Total 

Amount paid 
out of H.M. 
Exchequer. 

»: 

Amount 
remitted to 
England. 

6. 

Amount 
expended on 
Irish 
Services. 

Interest on 
Debt, Bank 
Annuities, &c. 

8. 

Other 

special 

if any) 



£ 


£ 


£ 

£ 

* 1 

, 

1 

5 Jan. 1819 to 5 Jan. 1820 - 

4,585,000 

4,520,000 

65,000 

4,790,000 



1,442,000 

*327,000 

2 

6 Jan. 1824 to B Jan. 1825 • 

4,452,000 j 

3,809,000 

(443,000 

1,253,000 ! 

Nil 


1,092,000 

*172,000 

t-209,000 

3 

fi Jan. 1829 to 6 Jan. 1830 - 

3,835,000 1 

3,700,000 

135,000 

S,7S7,000 

100,000 

2,875,300 

1,221,000 

§81,700 

4 ; 

6 Jan. 1831 to 6 Jan. 1835 - j 

1,523,000 

3,998,000 

525,000 

4,299,000 

550,000 

2,600,000 

1,149,000 

- 


6 Jan. 1839 to 6 Jan. 1840 • , 

4,163,000 

1153,000 

4,028,000 

135,000 

1,289,000 

730.000 

1150.000 

2,382,000 

1,177,000 

- 

6 

6 Jan. 1844 to 6 Jan. 1845 - | 

4,189,000 

1151,300 

8,759,000 

430,000 


Nil 

1160,000 

2,672,000 

1,408,000 

- 

7 

6 Jan. 1849 to 6 Jan. 1850 - \ 

1,258,000 

1177,000 

3,578,000 

680,000 

1,046,000 

20,000 1 
1160,000 

2,640,000 

1,386,000 

- 

8 

31 Mar. 1854 to 81 Mar. 1855 ] 

V3SS 

5,007,000 

435,000 

’ Mtx ° 

1.300.000 I 

11136.000 

2,720,000 

1,442,000 

- 

0 

31 Mar. 1859 to 31 Mar. 1800 j 

6,757,000 

1159,000 

6,349,000 

408,000 

0,898,000 

2,050,000 
1159,000 1 

2,881,000 

1,467,000 


10 

31 Mar. 1861 to 31 Mar. 1865 ! 

6,212,000 

1152,000 

5,968,000 

244,000 

6,196,500 

1,850,000 

1145,000 

3,096,000 

1,254,500 



31 Mar. 1860 to 31 Mar. 1870 

6,008,000 

1145,000 

6,495,000 

413,000 

.0,807,000 

1,650,000 

11-44,000 

4,044,000 

1,173,000 

- 

12 

31 Mai-. 1871 to 81 Mar. 1875 ] 

7,563,000 

1148,000 

7,044,000 

519,000 

7,494,000 

3,300,000 1 

1146,000 i 

3,092,000 

1,102, 0C0 

- 

13 

31 Mar. 1879 to 31 Mar. 1880 j 

7,260,000 
||12,000 ' 

6,794,000 

406,000 

7,469,000 

2,200,000 

H-42,000 

4,172,000 

1,097,000 


14 

31 Mar. 1881 to 31 Mar. 1885 1 

8,242,000 

1142,000 

7,458,000' 

784,000 

8,269,000 

2,650,000 

||42,000 

4,680,000 

939,000 

- 

IB 

31 Mar. 1889 to 31 Mar. 1890 


7,387,000 

192,000 

7,760,000 

2,850,000 

H-48,000 

5.800.000 

1205.000 

789,000 

**321,000 

in 

31 Mar. 1890 to 31 Mar. 1891 

7,742,000 

1158.200 

7.569,000 

173,000 

8,242,000 

3,250,000 

1155,000 

4.281.000 

11389.000 

711,000 

- 

17 

81 Mar. 1891 to 31 Mar. 1892 ! 

7,981,000 

Ij55,000 

7.939.000 

11977.000 

42,000 

7,580,000 

2,450,000 

1158,000 

4.443.000 

1377.000 

687,000 

- 

18 

I 31 Mar. 1892 to 31 Mar. 1893 j 

7,836,000 

1149,400 

7,820,000 ( 

10,000 | 

7,628,000 

3,050,000 

1151,000 

3.901.000 

1328.000 

677,000 


10 

31 Mar. 1893 to 31 Mar. 1891 1 

8,013,000 

1150,500 

7.994.000 

11335.000 

19,000 | 

7,951,000 

3,350,000 

||51,000 

8.967.000 

1335.000 

631,000 


20 , 

31 Mar. 1891 to 31 Mar. 1895 1 

8,091,000 

1149,900 

8,085.600 

11339,000 

5,400 ] 

8,123,000 

3,500,000 

||52,000 

1339)000 

622,400 

" 


In the letter received from the Secretary to the 
Financial Relations Commission, dated 23rd March 
last, the following returns were asked for : — 

1st. Annual receipts from Imperial taxation paid 
into the Bank of Ireland in the financial year 
1819-20, and at intervals to 1894-5. 

2nd. The amount of expenditure for Irish services 
paid out of those receipts 
3rd. The balance transferred to England. 

In endeavouring to comply as far as possible with 
the above request considerable difficulties were ex- 
perienced. At different periods changes appear to have 
been made in the method of working the Revenue and 
Exchequer accounts, and particularly in the earlier 
periods under review, the entries in the hooks (most 
probably kept in accordance with instructions from the 
Treasury authorities) afford scant information. 

After consideration it was decided to furnish the 
returns in the present form as being less liable to lead 
to erroneous conclusions than would be the case had we 
endeavoured to condense them. 

Much care has been taken in preparing the figures 
for these returns, and taking into consideration the 
difficulties encountered and the limited time at our 
disposal, they are believed to be fairly correct. 


With regard to the Postal Revenue, from the year 
1820 to the year 1854 there appear to have beon con- 
siderable sums credited to Her Majesty’s Exchequer 
account by the Postmaster-General, but about the last- 
named year these credits ceased, and an examination of 
the working of the Postmaster- General's account in the 
books here does not afford the means of obtaining such 
information as could be made available for these 
returns. 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3. — It would appear that during these 
periods the Customs, Excise, and Stamp Revenues were 
paid direct into Her Majesty’s Exchequer account, and 
not by daily transfers from separate cash accounts as at 
present. Included in total amount (column No. 1) paid 
into Exchequer, are sundry items for repayment of 
loans to ports and harbours. 

In the year 1824-5 there are the following special 
credits : — 

f 


9fch January 1824. 

29th April ., 
30th June 
23rd October 


Paid into Bank of Eng- 
land by Wm. Hill 
Per Vanston and Hume 
Silver coin 


108,333 

170,000 

151,666 

108,300 
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The debits and credits for silver coin represent trans 
actions connected with the withdrawal of silver tokens 
from Ireland by Act of Parliament and the substitution 

of standard silver coins. 

jr 0 _ 4, In this and succeeding financial years sundry 

amounts were paid into the Bank of England and 
transmitted here for account Excise and Customs 
Revenue. They are included in the amount in column 

^No. 5.— In this year we first find account of Woods 
and Forests, transfers from which account go direct to 
London without passing through Her Majesty s 
Exchequer account. They are set out separately m 
columns 1 and 5. 

y 0 . 8.— The financial year was changed m looo nom 
6th January in each year to 31st March. In this year 


Income Tax Revenue is first credited to Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer account. 

No. 15. — In this and the following financial years 
large sums were transferred from Stamp, Revenue, 
Excise, and Customs accounts to Local Taxation 
(Ireland) account, Guarantee Fund Land Purchase 
account, &c., and appear separately in columns Nos. 2 
and 6. In this year there was a payment out of Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer account or 321,0001. for the 
redemption of Consols, which is noted in the returns. 

J. B. S WAYNE, 

Accountant-General, Bank of 
25th April 1895. Ireland. 


Note by Sir Edward Hamilton with regard to 

I venture to think that this Return will confuse the 
issue before the Royal Commission, inasmuch as it 
cannot a "Tee with any of the statements which have 
been laid before the Commission. I offer one or two 
explanations about the discrepancies, which cannot be 

The statements already presented have related on the 
one hand to the expenditure incurred on Irish Local 
services, ana on the other hand either to the revenue 
collected in the country, or to the revenue estimated to 
he contributed by Irish taxpayers. 

This Return shows “ the approximate amount oi 
“ Imperial revenue paid into the Bank of England 
over a series of years, ‘ ‘ the amounts paid in Ireland 
“ for Irish expenditure, and the balance transferred to 
“ England.” 

The amount of Revenue paid into the Bank of Ireland 
cannot agree with the amount collected in that country , 
because, among other reasons — (1) some of the Revenue 
collected in Ireland may be, and is, paid by cheques 
drawn on English banks, and (2) Post Office Revenue 
collected in Ireland (amounting to about 750,0001.) is not 
brought to account at the Bank of Ireland, but treated 


the above Return furnished to the Commission. 

like Post Office Revenue collected in the provinces on 
this side of St. George’s Channel. The amounts paid 
at the Bank of Ireland include certain payments in 
respect of Imperial services, such as interest on the debt 
inscribed in the books of that bank; while a part of 
the Irish local expenditure may be met by cheques 
drawn on Irish banks. 

“ The amount remitted to England, or* the balance 
transferred to England” is equally misleading, inas- 
much as the remittances include the proceeds of taxa- 
tion which were collected in Ireland, but contributed by 
British taxpayers. . 

It may be pointed out in conclusion that, whereas 
according to this Return, the amount paid into Her 
Majesty’s Irish Exchequer (e.g.) in 1893-4 was, including 
Crown revenues, 8, 063,500b, the amount actually 
collected in Ireland was, apart from Local Taxation 
Revenue, 9,302,437b ( see p. 406 of the Parliamentary 
Paper issued by the Royal Commission. C.— 7720). 

Her Majesty’s Treasury, E. W. Hamilton. 

5th July 1895. 
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A. 


. , jon nf «_„(■ -volume of evidence and appendices published by the Commission there are tables 
reUtin/to fssessments^ to In Jome Tafin Great Britain and Ireland" down to the year 1893. The figures for 1894 
Sve nfw been reeved from the Inland Revenue Department together with some slight corrections to the hgures 
for 1893. The figures for these two years are therefore given below. ^ H HOI LAUD, 

July 1895. ' ’ Se °’ rel *' J - 

No. I.— ENGLAND AND WALES. 

. e ... ioqq 10Q4 0 f fhe Annual Value ( 1 ) of Land ; and ( 2 ) of Houses in England and V ales, 

Account for Ah. yecn ‘“55 - (S) “ tom ao.c.ed uider Schedule D. ; »d (4) of “ Other 
PiotSi "-auoludii Quorrie., Minos, Ironworks, Gasworks, Waterworks, Omuls, * o.), ulso assessed under 


Year 
ending 
5th April. 

including 
Tithes. ■ 

Houses. 

Railways, j 

“ Other 
Property ” 
as defined 

Total. 

Amount of 
“ Other 
Property ” 
transferred to 
Schedule D. 

I 

Remarks. 

1893 - j 

1894 - t 

41,058,703 

40,334,777 

£ 

127,544,201 

131,860,499 

£ 

30,642,790 

29,956,168 

£ 

22,114,219 

22,326,645 

£ 

221,359,913 1 
224,478,089 

£ 

21 ,609,930 
1 21,852,177 

1 

New assessments, except 
Metropolis. 

No. II.— SCOTLAND. 

,, .. _ i qao or> j i QQj. n f+iip Annual Value (11 of Lands ; and (2) of Houses in Scotland assessed 

ACC0 , D „ B L' f W «»ea Schedule D. , uud (4) of " Other Pko™’' 

(fnninding Quairies, Mines, Ironworks, Gasworks, Waterworks, Canals, &c.), also assessed under Schedule D. 

Year 
ending 
5tli April. 

i Lands, 
including 

j Houses. 

Railways. 

“ Other 
Property ” 
1 as defined 
1 above. 

1 

Total. 

“ Other 
I Property ” 
transferred to 
Schedule D. 

Remarks. 

1893 - 

i £ 

1 6,291,119 

£ 

13,642,508 

£ 

j 4,101,730 

1 £ 

| 3,618,097 

£ 

27,653,454 

£ 

3,560,718 

— 

1894 - 

1 6,251,898 

j 14,008,173 

4,297,961 

3,620,115 

28,178.147 

3,562,648 

— 


Ho. III. — IRELAND. 


Account for the rears 1893 and 1894 of the Annual Vinuu (I) of Lands; and (2) of Housns in Imn™ 

Income Tax under Schedule A. ; (3) of Railways assessed under Schedule D ; and (4) of Othcr BRorK OT 
„ vf;„ oa TmmUs. Gasworks. Waterworks. Canals, &c. , also assessed under Schedule D. 


Year 

ending 

5thApril. 

Lands, j 
including . 
Tithes, j 

Houses. | 

Railways, j 
| 

Other 
Property” 
as defined 1 
above. 

1 

Total. J 

Amount of ! 
“Other 
Property ” 
transferred to | 
Schedule D. 

Remarks. 

1893 - 

I 

£ 

j 9,993,563 

£ 

3,692,281 

£ 

1,521,662 

| £ 
396,528 

1 s 
1 15,604,034 

| £ 
i 394,335 

— 

1894 - 

9,995,345 

| 3,757,312 

j 1,532,539 

406,077 

15,691,773 

I 404,631 

1 



years ioy3 and 1894, the Total Gross Assessment to Income Tax (1) in Great Britain , 
(2) in Ireland, in respect of Lands (including Tithes), Houses, Railways, and “ Other Property (including 
Quarries, Mines, Ironworks, Fisheries, Canals, Gasworks, &c.). ^ 


Table showing, for the years 1 


Year ending 5th April. 


249,013,367 

252,656,236 


15,528,016 

15,691,773 
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B. 

The following Tables are taken from the Thirty-eighth Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
{C. 7854 of 1895) 

, T _, r amount of Property and Income charged under each Schedule of the Income Tax Acts for the Years ende 
Nei Amount oi in &th April lg94 and 1893i aud t he Amount ot Duty charged thereon. 


SCItB- 

llULKS. 


Tear ended 5th April 1894. 


Amount ot Property and Income charged in 

I , I T , . I United 

England. Scotland. Ireland. ^ Kingdom. 


156,431,105 ' 17,621, 
18,850,753 * 2,713, 


;0,5S7 ! 186,783,196 
19,485 i 24,123,268 
_ 695,562 ! 38,913,492 

29,412,815 ; 9,510,723 ' 305,451,008 

2,757,642 j 1,855,640 | 39,313,578 


Totals | 514,727.549 


52,505,041 27,351,947 ; 594,584,537 


Year ended 5th April 11 


I ,, ,, . I r i ,i I United charged.! 

England. Scotland. Ireland. Kingdom. 


150,210,994 | 17,237,268 
18,643,111 2,672,901 

37,622,497 ' — 


1,125,894 
8,902,854 | 275,827,103 
1,146,568 || 34,495,647 


,920,889 I 516,799,3! 


12,708,8f 

2,575,71 


9,476 

1,825,490 


180,157,121 

23,891,780 

38,345,642 

315,739,127 


t At M. in the £. 


c. 

DEATH DUTIES. 


a „ !5 " nd " the Fl ™ 


— 



Net Capital paying Duty in the Tear. 







Capital upon which Estate Duty under the 



Total 


Appvoxi- 




lnancc 




Total 

Value of 

Net 


Debts 

Capital 

Personal 
Estate in 
United 
Kingdom 
disposed 
of by 










Gross 

Estates. 

Deduc- 

allowed. 

which 

Probate 

Duty 

Per- 

sonal 

Other 

Person- 

Total 

Person- 

Realty. 

Total 

Realty 

and 

Probate 

Estate 

Duty. 

to Suc- 
C Duty? 

assessed 

(Cols. 10 
and 11 ). 






alty. 























(5.) 

(6.) 

(7.) 

(8.) 

(9.) 

(10.) 

(11.) 

(12.) 






£ 

£ 

£* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



^m. 




m. 

m. 

m. 






( Probate Duty - 

66,322 

5,139 







74,036 


40.3S2 

175,601 

England -< 

(.Estate „ 

80,251 

6,458 

- 

60,598 

-182 

4,003 

65,6SS 

8,353.) 




(Probate Duty - 
Scotland - \ 

(.Estate „ 

10,535 

816 


- 


- 

- 



16.4S9 

4,856 

21,345 

7,524 

784 

- 

5,827 

160 

105 

6,152 

els; 





(•Probate Duty - 

5,239 

406 

4,833 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-} 

2,798 

7,631 

4,369 

12.000 

Ireland 

(.Estate 

3.221 

■449 


2,354 

2 

150 

2,506 






1 82,096 

6,361 

1 75,735 

- 


- 

- 

-) 

83,604 

159,339 

49,607 

208,946 

Kingdom ( Estate n 

1 90996 

7,691 

1 

68,779 


4,918 

74,841 







• Including Account Duty, 
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APPENDIX Y1II. 


Relative Changes during Period 1860 to 1891 of the Total and Average Incomes and Wages of the Whole 
Population of the United Kingdom. 

The following paper is extracted from a paper read by Mr. A. L. Bowley, M.A., before the Royal Statistical 
Society on the 19th March 1895, and printed in the June number, 1895, of the journal of that Society. 
The paper was referred to by Sir Robert Giffen in his evidence before the Commission (A. 7723). The 
table is a summary of what appears to be a very careful analysis of the information derived from various 
sources. 

R. H. Holland. 

Secretary. 



1 

00,000’s 

2 

milted. 

Average 

00. 

§ 

5 6 

Total 

Annually Paid 

7 

8 9 10 

Total Income 
Received as Wages. 

11 

I 

12 

Average Income 

15 16 

Col.3andCol.14 





iM 













Number 
cf Persons 

Number 

§! 

g-ll 

(From 

Cols. 2 and 4.) 

Subject to 
Income Tax. 

Not Subject to 
Income Tax. 

1 

1 

(From Cols. 11 

Sauerbeck’s 
Index Numbers. 

Year. 

Independent 

Incomes. 

Manual 

Labourers. 

> 

p 

g! 

< 

Amount. 

Co^n. 

Imonnt. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Col. 11. 

Amount, 

Percen- 

can. 


jjjg 

imount. 

Percen- 

tage 

1860 = ' 
100. 

Real 

Average 

Wages. 

Real 

Average 

income. 

I860 

13,3 x O’ 

7 = 10,2 

,» 

£ 

38'4 

Min. £ 
392 

47 

Min. £ 

45j 

MlmE 

75 

Min A 

28,7 

28-9 

100 

100 

too 

1866 

ia 

10,7 

113 

43'4 

464 


485 

47 

81 

8 

1,030 

29,3 

35'1 

121 

no 

118 

1870 

14,5 

11,2 

113 

■13-4 

486 

445 

521 

48 

85 

75 

1,092 

30,0 

36 - 4 

126 

116 

130 

1874 

14,9 

11,5 

138 

53'0 

609 

45J 

685 

475 

100 

75 

1,344 

32,4 

41 S 

1:13 

134 

139 

im 

15,2 

m 

132 

«« 

... 

» 

SB 

475 

130 

95 

1,373 

M 

41'1 

142 

139 

14S 

1880 

15,5 

11,9 

124 

47-6 

567 

42 

652 

485 

126 

95 

1,345 

3-4,5 

38-9 


139 

152 

1883 

15,8 

12,2 

130 

49-9 

609 

425 

696 

49 , 

122 

85 

1,427 

35,3 

40'4 

140 

157 

16S 

1886 

16,8 

12,6 

125 

43 

605 

42 

715 

495 

125 

84 

1,445 

36,3 

»'8 

138 

180 

198 

1891 

16.9 

18,0 

140 

53-8 

699 

435 

782 

485 

“ 

8 

i“ 

37,8 



.» 

202 


Note.— To compare relative progress of total income tax income and total manual wages, use Columns 6 and 8. 

Do- average manual labour wages and average national income, use Columns 3 and 14. 
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APPENDIX IX. 


Tables and Observations reprinted from Yol. IV. of the General Report of the Censes of England 
and Wales in the year 1891. 


Orcni’ATioNS of the Inhabitants of the United Kingdom and its several Divisions, and the Proportions of 
Persons engaged in snch Occepations to the Total Population. 




Numbers. 

Rates per Million. 

Classes, Orders and Sub-Orders. 

England 
and Wales. 

Scotland, j 

Ireland, jj 

United 

Kingdom. 

Bngland 
nd Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

kingdom. 

PROFESSIONAL CLASS : 

1 Civil Service and Local Government - 

926,132 

111,319 

207,831 

1,245,282 

31,933 

27,652 

tun 

*» 

144,300 

18,485 

29,611 

192,396 

•urn 

4,592 

MM 

5,099 

2. Defence of tlie country 

3. Professional (with immediate subordinates) 

126,473 

7,588 

31,298 

165,354 

4,361 

1,885 

6,652 

4,383 

a. Clerical:— 









I. Clergymen, priests, ministers 

36,800 

4,957 

6,272 

■IS, 029 

1,269 

1,231 

1,833 

1,273 

2. Nun, scripture reader ; church, ceme- 

21,842 

2,389 

8,720 

32,951 

753 

593 

1,853 


tery— officials, Ac. 









b. legal:— 









1. Barristers, solicitors 

19,978 

3,111 

2,080 

25,169 

689 

773 

442 

667 

2. Law clerks, Ac. 

27.540 

4,694 

2,249 

34,483 

950 

1,166 

478 

914 

c. Medical : — 









1. Physicians, surgeons, general prac- 

19,037 

2,595 

2,293 

23,925 

656 

645 

487 

634 

titioners. 

2. Sick nurses, midwives 

53,658 

3,821 

1,107 

58,586 

1.850 

949 

235 

1,553 

3. Others ... - 

12,540 

1,293 

825 

14,658 

•132 

321 

175 

388 

</. Educational :— 









I. Teachers - ■ 

200,595 

20,850 

21.190 j 

242,635 

6,917 

5,179 

4,504 

6,431 


147,489 

29,215 

95,766 

272,470 

5,085 

7,257 

20,356 


c. Others - 

115,880 

12,321 


134,626 

3,990 

3,061 

1,866 

3,568 

DOMESTIC CLASS : 









•I. Domestic offices or service 

1,900,32.8 

203,153 

288,215 

2,341,696 

65,523 

50,465 



50,633 


COMMERCIAL CLASS : 

1,399,735 

180,952 

95,446 

1,676,133 

48.262 

44,950 

20,287 

44,421 

5. Commercial occupations 

G. Conveyance of men, goods, and messages :— 

416,365 

58,589 

29,189 

504,143 

14,356 

14,554 

6,204 

13,361 

a. On railways - 

186,774 

26,284 


222, 66S 

0,4-10 

6.529 

2.043 


b. On roads - • ... 

366,605 

42,194 

27,282 

436,081 

12,640 

10.4S1 

5,79S 

11,557 

c. On canals, rivers, seas 

208,443 

27,539 

16,975 

j 252,957 

7,187 

6,841 

3,60S 

6,704 

d. Storage, porterage, messages 

221, 54S 

26,346 

12,390 

, 260,284 

7,689 

6,545 

2,634 


AGRICULTURAL AND FISHING CLASS: 

1,336,945 

249,124 

940,621 

2.526,690 

46,098 

61,884 

199,930 

mm 

7. Agriculture: — 









a. Farmers .... 

223,610 

54,332 

417,003 

694,945 

7,710 

13,497 

SS.635 

18,417 

b. Farmers’ sons, nephews, Ac., over 15 

67,287 

17,081 

212,781 

297,099 

2,320 

4,243 

45,216 

7,874 

c. Farm bailifls • - 

18,205 

3,248 

2,124 

23,577 

62S 

807 

451 

i 625 

<!■ Agricultural labourers, farm servants 

759,134 

107,412 

273,597 

1,140,143 

26,175 

26,682 

58,154 

j 30,215 

e. Shepherds 

21.573 

10,118 

6,489 

38,175 

744 

2,512 

1,379 

1,012 

/■ Gardeners, nurserymen, sc men 

| 179,336 

16,385 

8,756 

204,477 

6,188 

4,070 

1,861 

5,419 

a. Engaged about animals 

| 26,574 

6,925 

6,623 

•10,122 

916 

1,720 

1,408 

1,063 

h. Others 

16,001 

4,489 

2,020 

22,510 

552 

1,115 

429 

597 

8. Fishing . . . 

j 25,225 

29,139 

11,278 

05.G42 

870 


2,397 

j 1,740 

INDUSTRIAL CLASS: 

i 7.336,344 

| 1,032,404 

| 657,154 

9,025,902 

252,955 

256,457 

139,679 

239,205 

9- Books, newspapers, prints, maps - 

| 145,307 

20,317 

J 7,722 

173,346 

5,010 

5,047 

| 1,639 

1 4,594 

10. Machines, tools, and implements 

i 342,231 

1 51,426 


401,916 

13,800 

12,775 

1 1,755 

\ 10,652 
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Numbers. 

Rates per million. 

Classes, Orders, and Sub-Orders. 

England 
and Wales. 

Scotland. J 

1 

Ireland, j 

United. 

Kingdom. 

England 
nd Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

INDUSTRIAL CLASS — continued. 

. 


1 

1 






XI. Houses, furniture, &c. 









a. Building trades 

680,886 

87,068 

47,349 

815,803 

23,477 

21,028 

10,064 

21,607 

6. Furniture, fittings, decorations 

139,696 

14,290 

4,413 

158,399 

4,817 

3,550 

938 

4,198 

12. Carriages and harness 

108,780 

7,021 

5,780 

121,581 

3,751 

1,744 

1,229 

3,222 

13 Shins and boats - - - 

70,517 

23,518 

4,284 

98,319 

2,431 

5,842 

911 

2,606 

14. Chemicals and compounds ... 

56,047 

7,820 

1,787 

65,660 

1,932 

1,944 

380 

1,740 

15. Tobacco and pipes - 

31,141 

3,779 

1,506 

36,426 

1,074 

939 

320 

965 

16. Food and lodging:— 









a. Innkeepers, publicans, and others enijaged 

148,943 

13,664 

14,929 

177,536 

5,136 

3,394 

8,173 

4,705 

b. Dealers in food - - • 

597,868 

90,982 

53,111 

741,961 

20,614 

22,601 

11,289 | 

19,603 

c. Lodging, boarding-house keepers 

51,178 

4,015 

2,462 

57,655 

1,765 

997 

523 

1,528 

17. Textile fabrics 









a. Wool, worsted • 

254,585 

■ 40,034 

6,630 

301,249 

8,778 

9,945 

1,409 

7,98 

b. Silk - - - - - 

51,427 

4,132 

329 

55,888 

1,773 

1,026 

70 

1,481 

c. Cotton - ... 

629,184 

36,728 

4,279 

670,191 

21,694 

9,124 

910 . 

17,761 

d. Flax, linen - ... 

8,166 

20,223 

88,603 

122,992 

282 

6,514 

18.833 

3,260 

c Hemp, jute, or other fibrous materials 

22,416 

36.297 

1,826 

60,539 

773 

9,016 

388 

1,604 

f. Mixed and unspecified materials 

162,811 

63,136 

28,217 

254,164 

5,614 

15,683 

5,998 ! 

6,736 

18. Dress ----- 

1,099,833 

123,064 

153,429 

1,876,326 

37,921 

30.571 

32,612 

36,476 

19. Skins, hair, grease, bone and other animal 

1 fi RRR 

RfiqR 

9.79.R 

85,989 

2,640 

1,663 

580 i 

279 

substances. 













245,433 

6,789 

9,168 

2,478 1 

6,501 

vegetable substances. 









21. Mineral substances 









a. Mining - - - 

561,687 

87,406 

1,382 

650,425 

19,365 

21,712 

294 

17,238 

b. Stone, slate, clay, and roads 

209,972 

29,438 

10,120 

240,530 

7,240 

7,313 

2.151 

6,613 

c. Iron, steel .... 

380,193 

68,040 

21,541 

469,774 

13,109 

16,902 

4,579 

12,450 

it. Copper, tin, zinc, lead, and other metals - 

175,894 

13,870 

3,669 

192,983 

6,048 

3,445 

780 

5,113 

e. Earthenware and Glass— Makers and 

90,007 

7,319 

1,009 

98,335 

3,108 

1,818 

” 

2,606 

/. Others' 1 '”' 

86,022 

10,037 

3,699 

j 99,758 

2,966 

2,493 

786 

2,641 

22. General or unspecified commodities :— 









a. General shopkeepers, dealers, pawn- 

65,077 

13,784 

28,974 

1 107,835 

2,244 

3,424 

6,158 


ft. Costermongers, hawkers,&c., street sellers 

58,939 

6,446 

2,332 

67,717 

2,032 

1,601 

496 

1,795 




' 944 


3S6 

411 

201 

366 

(undefined).^ 




1 i as 


01C80 




80 , ( 


J 

’ ' 

’ 




23. Refuse matters ... 

is, 528 


1 W® 


“ 




CHILDREN AND ADULTS WITH NO SFBCI- 




20,917,219 

555,229 

558,592 

5-45,296 

354,149 

FI ED OCCUPATION . 









Total Population 

29,002,525 

1 

! 4,025,647 

j 

4,704,750 

j 37,732,922 

1,000,000 

j 1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1 1,000,000 
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Wr do not propose to examine tlie figures in the fore- 
going table in great detail. Confining ourselves how- 
fver to the six great classes, wc may give the following 
summary view of the comparative condition as regards 
occupations of the three main sub-divisions ot the 
United Kingdom. 


Scotland. Ireland. 


Commercial - 

Asrricultnral and Fishing 
Industrial - 


It is curious to note that the proportion borne by tue 
professional class to the total population is much 
higher in Ireland than in England and Waif 


r than 


^Scotiand."*' This” is partly due to the large number of 
soldiers quartered in Ireland, but mainly to the 
astoundingly large number of persons over Id years ot 
a ,re returned as “students” in that division of the 
Kingdom. These amounted to no less than 95,766, or 
from three to four times as many as in Scotland, and 
two-thiras as many as in England and Wades, notwith- 
standing that the population of this latter is more than 
six times that of Ireland. What may be the explanation 
of this enormous excess of students over 15 in Ireland, 
we are quite uuable to say. The members of what are 
ordinarily termed the learned professions, with the 
exception of the clergy, were not in excess in that 
country, as is shown in the following table, which gives 
the average number of persons to one clergyman or 
priest, one lawyer, one doctor, and one teacher. 


Medical in 
Teacher 


1,452 

1,528 


Scotland . 1 Ireland. 


In the domestic class, which consists almost entirely 
of servants and washerwomen, the English proportion, 
as might be anticipated, far exceeded those of Scotland 
and of Ireland, which latter two were in this respect 
practically on an equality. 

The commercial class was also more fully represented 
in England and Wales than in Scotland, though not to 
a very great degree ; but in both the proportion vastly 
exceeded that in Ireland. The Irish proportion was 


low in all the sub-divisions of this class, namely, those 
engaged in what are ordinarily known as commercial 
businesses, and those engaged in transport, whether by 
rail, road, or water. 

Still greater is the contrast between the several 
countries in the agricultural and fishing class. In 
England and Wales only 46 per 1,000 of the population 
ware grouped in this class in Scotland the proportion 
was 62, and in Ireland no less than 200. In Ireland, 
with a population only one-sixth of that of England, 
there were almost twice as many persons returned as 
farmers as in the larger country ; while the farmers’ 
sons or nephews, or near male relatives, over 15 years 
of a^e, living with the farmer, and without specified 
occupation, and who were presumably assisting in farm 
work, were more than four times as numerous. The 
large excess in Ireland of these farmers’ relatives, who 
practically take the place of farm servants, and the im- 
perfect way in which the agricultural labourers are 
returned throughout the kingdom, but especially in 
Ireland, prevents due comparison of the figures under 
this last heading. Even if we take the figures as they 
stand in the table, however, without correction, the 
proportion of agricultural labourers in Ireland vastly 
exceeded the proportions in England and Wales, and in 
Scotland. Scotland, on the other hand, exceeded both 
England and Ireland in its proportion of shepherds ; 
while the only agricultural pursuit in which the Eng- 
lish and Welsh proportion largely exceeded the Scotch 
and Irish was that of gardeners, including nurserymen 
and seedsmen. There were more than ten times as many 
persons thus engaged in England as in Scotland, and 
more than twenty times as many as in Ireland. 

The returns of fishermen in England and Wales, as 
has been pointed out on an earlier page, consider- 
ably understate the number so employed. When, 
however, the fullest allowance has been made for this, 
the proportion of fishermen to population in England 
and Wales still remains far lower than in Ireland, 
while in Ireland it is only one-third as high as in 
Scotland. 

The proportion of persons in the industrial class to 
the total population was 253 to 1,000 in England and 
Wales and 256 in Scotland, figures practically indentical, 
but only 140 in Ireland ; the only industry in which 
the Irish proportion was higher than in the other 
divisions being the flax and linen manufacture, which is 
almost extinct in England, is carried on to a larger 
extent in Scotland, but in Ireland alone assumes 
notable proportions. 


2. Physical Infirmities. 

. The total number of persons returned as blind in the 
United Kingdom was 31 ,605, of whom 16,270 were of the 
male and 15,335 of the female sex. These figures give 
838 blind persons per million living, 888 per million 
males and 790 per million females. 

The proportions, however, varied much in the 
different divisions of the kingdom. In Scotland there 
were only 695 blind persons per million population ; in 
England and Wales there were 809, and in Ireland as 
many as 1,135. Moreover, while the proportion of 
blind males considerably exceeded the proportion of 
blind females both in England and Wales and in Scot- 
land, in Ireland the opposite was the case, and the 
female proportion was somewhat the higher, there 
being 1,161 blind females but only 1,109 blind males 
per million of the corresponding sex. 


The Blind ; Sexes and Ages. 



Am. Ages. 1 

1 


25- 1 






85 and 

1 


°~ ! 

15- j 


35- j 




upwards. 

Emtland and Wales I 

Males 12,281 
Females 11,186 

1,141 
983 1 

1,184 j 
927 

1,165 | 
855 

1,501 1 
989 1 

1,752 

1,155 

1,905 

1,933 

2,159 

1,410 : 
1,929 ; 

291 

543 

Scotland - - 1 

Males 1,417 

Females 1 ,380 

111 

108 

139 j 
93 j 

160 
i 103 

194 
111 ‘ 

| 198 

146 

189 j 

199 

154 1 
266 

103 

Ireland - 

Males 2,572 

79 

123 

164 

255 

405 

| 488 1 

I 474 

( 430 

! 154 

Females 2,769 

61 

117 

1 164 

261 

| 451 

| 508 

| 542 

j 468 

197 

r 

Males 16,270 

| 1,331 

1,446 

1 1,489 

1 ,950 

! 2 355 

j 2,615 

| 2,605 

| 1,994 

1 485 

United Kingdom • | 

1 Females 1.5,335 


1,137 

1,122 

j 1,361 



1 2,962 

I 2,663 


Persons 31,605 

1 ^ 

2,583 

2,611 

3,311 

J 4,107 

4,958 

| 

1 4,657 

i 1,338 


a 88039. D d 
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The total number of persons returned as deaf-mutes 
in the United Kingdom was 19,682, or 522 per million 
persons living. Of the total, 10,705, or 585 per million 
living, were of the male, and 8,977, or 462 per million 
living, of the female sex. In England and Wales the 
proportion of deaf-mutes was 489 per million living ; in 
Scotland it was 528, and in Ireland 715. In each 


Deaf and Dumb ; 


division of the kingdom the male proportion largely 
exceeded the female proportion ; tho male proportions 
per million living being 548, 615, and 778, respectively 
in England and Wales, in Scotland, and in Ireland • 
while the female proportions per million living, taking 
the divisions in the same order, were respectively 4.34 
446, and 655. 


Sexes and Ages. 






25- 



55- 

| 65- 

75- 

85 and 


! 






j 45- 




upwards. 

England and Wales --| 

Males 

7,707 

2,487 i 

I 

1,605 

1,177 

995 

697 

439 

236 j 

63 

» 

Females 

6,485 

1,860 j 

1,419 

1,024 

857 

607 i 

397 

226 ' 

85 

10 

r 

Males 

1,195 

359 1 

262 | 

178 

161 

92 | 

87 

43 

12 

l 

Scotland - - J 

Females 

930 

246 

196 

ms 

114 

87 j 

69 

41 

22 

2 


Males 

1,803 

398 I 

354 ; 

304 

246 

206 

179 

79 

34 

3 

Ireland - - 4 

Females 

1,562 

302 ; 

312 

256 

275 

167 I 

152 

69 

22 


r 

Males 

10,705 

! 3,244 j 

2,221 ! 

1,659 

1,402 

995 l 

705 

358 

109 

12 

United Kingdom -< 

Females 

8,977 

2,408 j 

1,927 : 

1,433 ; 

1 1,246 

861 

618 

336 1 

129 

19 

L 

Persons 

19,682 

5,652 | 

4,148 

3,092 

2,648 

1,856 

1,323 

694 

238 

31 


The total number of persons returned as suffering 
from some or other form of mental derangement was 
134,033, or 3,552 per million persons living. The pro- 
portion was lowest in England and Wales, 3,358 per 
million ; next lowest in Scotland, 3,841 per million ; 
and highest in Ireland, 4,504 per million ; so that this 
last division of the kingdom suffered considerably more 
than either of the other two divisions from each form of 


physical infirmity dealt with in the Census. Again, 
while the female insane rate exceeded the male rate 
very considerably in England and Wales, and slightly 
in Scotland, the opposite was the case in Ireland, 
where there were 4,728 insane males and only 4,285 
insane females per million living of corresponding 
sex. 


Insane ; Sexes and Ages. 


- 

All Agios. j 

0- 

15- 

25- 

35- I 

45- 

55- 

65- | 

75 - 

85 and 
upwards. 

England and Wales - -| 

| Males 45,392 |; 

2,975 

6,225 

8,482 ; 

9,214 

8,187 

5,799 

3,412 

988 

110 

| Females 51,991 

2,201 | 

4,981 

8,609 

10,344 

10,510 

8,035 | 

5,152 

1,894 

265 

Scotland - - - 1 

Males 7,424 | 

453 

953 

1,512 | 

1,642 

1,347 

931 I 

436 

122 

23 

Females 8,038 

336 1 

694 

1,237 1 

1,645 

1,662 

1,288 

796 ' 

327 

53 


Males 10,964 

j 469 

1,399 ! 

2,480 1 

2,427 1 

2,150 

1,265 

573 

179 

22 

1 

! Females 10,224 

287 

1,100 

1,914 j 

2,208 

1 2,232 

1,430 

7/2 

241 



■ Males 63,780 

j 3,897 | 

8,577 

I 12,474 | 

13,283 

! 11,684 

7,995 

4,421 

1,289 

j 160 

United Kingdom -• 

j Females 70,253 

2,824 | 

6,775 

j 11,760 

14,197 

1 14,404 

10,753 

6,720 

2,462 

1 358 


; Persons 134,033 

6,721 

15,352 

24,234 

j 27,480 

j 26,088 

1 

18,748 

11,141 

3,751 

j 518 


3. Institutions. 

The total number of persons in receipt of indoor 
relief in tho United Kingdom was 235,594, or 6,244 per 
million population. The proportion, however, was only 
2,574 per million in Scotland ; while in England and 
Wales it was 6,300, and in Ireland no less than 9,038. 

The total number of patients in hospitals was 36,137, 
or 958 per million population. The proportion per 
million was highest in Scotland, where it reached 
1,246 ; then in England and Wales, where it was 951 ; 
and smallest in Ireland, where it was only 753. 

The total number of persons afflicted with some or 
other form of mental derangement in the United 
Kingdom was, as shown in the last section, 134,033 ; 
and of these 84,733, or 63 per cent., were inmates of 
asylums. In England and Wales 65 per cent, of the 
lunatics were inmates of asylums, in Scotland 59 per 
cent., and in Ireland only 56 per cent. 


There were at the date of the Census 22,851 prisoners 
in the United Kingdom and 32,866 inmates of certified 
reformatories or industrial schools, making together a 
total of 55,717 persons in some or other place of deten- 
tion. The proportion of such persons to the total 
population was highest in Ireland, 2,539 per million 
living ; next highest in Scotland, 2,008 per million ; 
and lowest in England and Wales, where it was only 
1,231 per million. The high proportion in Ireland was 
entirely due, and in Scotland was mainly due, to the 
excessive number of young persons in reformatories or 
industrial schools ; the proportion of prisoners, or, 
speaking generally, of adult criminals, being lower in 
Ireland than in either of the other divisions of the 
kingdom ; and though higher in Scotland than in 
England and Wales, not nearly so much higher as was 
the proportion of tho inmates of the reformatories and 
industrial schools. 
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— — 

Number of Special Inmates. 

Proportion per Million of Total Population. 


England 
and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England 
and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Workhouses (including Infir- 
maries and Schools). 

182,713 

10,361 

42,520 

235,594 

6,300 

2,574 

9,038 

6,244 

Hospitals 

27,573 

5,014 

3,544 

36,137 

951 

1,246 

753 

958 

Lunatic Asylums* 

63,693 

9,198 

11,842 

84,733 

2,196 

2,285 

2,517 

2,246 

Prisons - ' 

17,303 

2,800f 

2,748 

22,851 

597 

696 

584 

606 

Certified Reformatories and 
Industrial Schools. 

18,387 

5,282 

9,197 

32,866 

634 

1,312 

1,955 



* The inmates of the wards for the insane in workhouses are included with the other inmates of those institutions, 
f This figure includes 478 inmates of police stations and cells. 


4. Marriage. 


Proportions per 1,000. 



Dd 2 
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APPENDIX X. 


Note by the Secretary. 

It is thought that the following extracts from the 
work of so careful an investigator of statistics as Mr. 
Charles Booth may be of service to the Commission in 
considering the historical aspects of the case. 

The extracts are taken from a paper on the Occupa- 
tions of the People of the United Kingdom, which Mr. 
Charles Booth read before the Statistical Society on 
May 18, 1886. 

After analysing the census returns for England and 
Scotland at several periods with a view to show the 
changes in the proportions of population employed in 
the main groups of occupation, Mr. Booth makes the 
following observations : — 


Observations by Mr. Booth. 

The picture we have now completed of the industrial 
development of England since 1851, and her apparent 
position in 1881, is, on the whole, one which may be 
regarded with satisfaction. Nor could any changes 
since 1881 seriously affect this result. Every line oi it 
shows vitality and an innate power of meeting changes 
of circumstances, which seems to give promise of 
continued prosperity. 

The growth of the population of Scotland (6|, 9f, 
and 11J per cent, for the three decades, 1851-1881) has 
been slower than that of England (12, 13, and 14-1 per 
cent.), and the proportions engaged in each main 
division of industry are somewhat different, but the 
points of similarity are much more noticeable than the 
points of difference. . . . We see a similar falling 


off in the proportion connected with agriculture, a 
similar constancy in those connected with building and 
manufacture, and a similar increase under other heads. 

The figures show that the two countries share each 
other’s fortune, and make the union of feeling between 
them easy to understand. 

But it is far different with the sister island. 

If the picture given of the condition of agriculture in 
England and Scotland is gloomy, that of the whole 
condition of Ireland is much mom so, and needs a 
treatment far more exhaustive than can here be pre- 
tended to. 

In adopting the method already employed for Eng- 
land and Scotland, it must be remembered that in place 
of increasing, the whole population has decreased. The 
amount of this decrease from 1841 to 1881 is three 
millions out of eight millions of persons, and is made 
up as follows : — 

Prom 184d to 1851 

„ ’51 „ ’61 - 

„ ’61 ,. ’71 - 

„ ’71 „ ’81 - 

The general picture at each period stands as under : 
1841 is taken as the starting point, because it is neces- 
sary to begin from before the famine of 1846-47, and 
the returns of 1841 for Ireland appear to be sufficiently 
correct : — 

* The preceding increase of population had been: — 

From 1821 to 1831 ■ - - 965,000 

„ ’31 „ ’41 - - - 408,000 


753.000 „ ,„ A * 

386.000 f 3,000 ’ 000 


TABLE A. — Showing Occupations op the People of Ireland by Per-centage. 


Occupations. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

Agriculture, & c. - 

50-91 


42-9 

1.3-6 

40- 7 1 

41-11 




0-3 



Mining - 

0-2 J 

0-4 j 

U-4 


oil 

0'4 J 

Building - 


J’0| 2 4-S 


23-1 



Manufacture - 

27-3/- 





Transport ... 

°’U ;!• 1 

\'t\ 5-0 


, . 

vi} 6 -’ 


Dealing 

2-6/ 

3-6/ 

4-1 



Industrial Service 

— 1-2 

— 2-3 

~~ 


— 1 O 

— 6 , 

Industry ... 

— 84-9 

— 81-3 

— 

80-1 

— 77-3 

- 74*1 

Public and Professional Service - 

J1 ‘ 6 I 

2-2-J 



4-31 


Domestic Service 

9-4 5- 1 5 - 1 , 

§9-4 J-1S-7 

13-3 

[19-9 

15-2 U 2 -7 

18-0 [- 25-9 

Others ----- 

41 J 

71 J 

2-9 


3 ' 2 J 



— 100-0 | 

— 100-0 

“ 

100-0 

— 100-0 

— 1000 


With dependents apportioned to each class, the following are the figures : — 

TABLE B. — Showing Means of Support op the People of Ireland by Per-centage (Estimate.) 


Occupations. 

1841. 

1M1 - 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

Agriculture, &c. - 

62- r 




52-1' 

53-0 

Zl] 

19 - 6 

49-5 

50-5 

Fishing - 

0-3 

62-7 


56-7 


0-4. 

o-i 

Mining - 

0'3 J 


0-5J 


O' 5 J 




Building - 

2-S) 

21-1 

2-6) 

18-8 

3-3’ 

18-5 

3’2 

17*5 

12-4 

15-8 

Manufacture - - - 

18-3 

16-2J 

1 5 * 2 J 

14-3 



Transport - 


3-2 

1-9) 

’ >_ 

2-4) 

6-3 

2-8) 

7-2 

2-9 

7 -4 

Dealing - 



3-3 


3-9 J 


4 ' 4 J 




Industrial Service - - - 

— 

1-6 

— 

3-0 

— 

8-0 


8-9 


b ’ , 

Industry - 


88-6 


83-7 

— 

85-8 

— 

83-2 

- 

81 '9 

Public and Professional Service - 

t 1-8 




•1-6 




6-0 


Domestic Service - - - 


■11-4 

§4-4 

Uo-3 

6-4 

14-2 

7-6 

16-8 

8'8 

18’1 

Others - 

5-4 


9-4 


3-2 


4- 


3'3 



' ~ 

100-0 

- 

100-0 


100-0 

— 

100-0 


100-0 


$ Army and Navy were omitted from the census of Ireland in 1841 and 1851. . 

§ It is probable that domestic service should he 1 per cent, more in this year, and farm service (agriculture) 1 per cent. le 
The returns point to confusion in this respect. 
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„ 11T nliprs employed in agriculture have decreased 
i nee 1841 bv 858,000, out of a total of 1,844,000, and 
those who -may perhaps be counted as supported by 
^culture by 2* out of five millions. Nor is this all, 
fir these reductions being proportionately greater than 
hose for the whole population, the per-centage employed 
ii“r wpportod by agriculture has decreased as well as 
the total numbers. 

The land in England and Scotland employs as many, 
and probably supports nearly as many, as it did m 
Si P and meanwhile other product. ve industries 
Sport the balk of oar great increase of popnlation 
Tn T 'clarid. on the other hand, not only does the land 
Si te support half of those it once m some fashion 
maintained, hot other productive indusmes (C.J.. 
boil ding and manufacture) are even worse off, and, like 
S culture, shew it both in numbers and per-centage; 
ftLse engaged in bnilding and mannfactnre (taken 
■ together) being 10 '9 less in percentage, as well as 
626,000 fewer in number, than m J. 041 . 

Tt is when taken together that these facts appear so 
serious as evidence of decadence. It might be well that 
fewer people, or that a smaller proportion of the popu- 
lation, should attempt to obtain a liv.ng from the land 
and on the other hand, the abandonment of lndustnes 
for which the country has no advantages might be no 
loss, whether accompanied by a general loss of popula- 
tion or not; and, although a painful process, a general 
reduction in numbers of population by death and emi- 
gration, may finally conduce to the benefit of those who 
remain; but if all these things happen at once— it a 
reduced population finds less work to do per man— it is 
hard to obtain any encouragement from the figures. 
The best that can be hoped is that some ultimate 
advantage may lie at the end of a road not yet all 
trodden. 


increase in non-producers offers any compensation. It 
is divided thus : — „ 

Per Ceut. 

Increase in Transport - - - - 1' 7 

„ Dealing - - - - 2'2 

,, Industrial Service - - - 5'5 

,, Public and Professional Service 3' 4 

„ Domestic Service - - 8‘ 6 

, „ Property Owning - - - 0’6 

22-0 

Decrease in Indefinite - - - 1’8 

20-2 

The increase under Transport is connected with 
improvements in commercial system, and is not to be 
objected to. Of that under Public and Professional 
Service, which is very considerable, it is impossible to 
say much without entering upon ground more political 
than economical. The items in detail are as follow : — 



1841. 

1881. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Administration 

6,000, or 0-2 

11,000, or 0-5 

Army and Navy - 



Police and Prisons 




5,000 „ 0-1 


Medicine - 

7,000 „ 0-2 

7,000 „ 0-3 

Art and Amusement 

4,000 „ 0-1 


Literature and Science - 

— — 

1,000 — 


17,000 „ 0-5 


Religion 

7,000 „ 0-2 



57,000 „ 1-6 

121,000 „ 5-0 


* The soldiers in Ireland were omitted from the census 1841. 


Nevertheless, the view is commonly held that m 
general well-being Ireland has enormously improved 
since the famine. No evidence of this improvement is 
to be found in the occupation returns, which, on the 
contrarv, point to a demoralisation of industry likely to 
be the cause, as well as consequence, of poverty and 
waning trade, and certain to be the source of political 
discontent. I know that figures may be, and are, drawn 
from bank deposits and other returns which seem to 
tell a different story. I shall not attempt to reconcile 
this conflict of evidence. To do so would be beyond the 
scope of this paper. I can only state the conclusions to 
which the census returns point. 


There may be much that is delusive in the rather 
<y 0 iden picture of the industrial condition of England 
and Scotland that has been given ; the tide may have 
turned since 1881, or even before, and the number ol 
the unemployed or partly employed m each trade, 
whose lack of employment is not considered 111 our 
occupation returns, may make the reality very different ; 
but in the picture of desolation which the Irish figures 
•afford there seems little room for delusion. When 
industries decay, those who have been supported by 
them cling to their employment as long as possible, and 
what in England may have happened, that the numbers 
given include many who no longer find a living in what 
they profess to do, has certainly occurred 111 Ireland. 
In such a case the facts are assuredly worse than the 
figures disclose. 


The subject may be taken from another side. It will 
be seen that the percentage of the Irish population 
actually returned as engaged in productive industry 
(or agriculture, fishing, mining, building, and manu- 
facture) has fallen from 80'6 per cent, in 1841 to 60'4 
per cent, in 1881, or progressively thus : — 



the percentage of those otherwise engaged having risen 
in proportion from about 20 per cent, to about 40 per 
cent. I shall try to show what proportion of this 


We may compare these with the parallel figures for 
Scotland, which are as follows : — 


~ 

1841. 

1881. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Administration 

4,000, or 0-4 

10,000, or 0-6 

Army and Navy 

5,000 „ 0-5 

8,000 „ 0-5 

Police and Prisons 

2,000 „ 0-2 

4,000 „ 0-2 


6,000 „ 0-5 

7,000 „ ■■•a 

Medicine 

6,000 „ 0-5 

10,000 „ 0-6 

Art and Amusement 

2,000 „ 0-2 

5,000 „ 0-3 

Literature and Science - 


1,000 — 

Education - - - 

7,000 „ 0-6 

19,000 „ 1-1 

Religion 

3,000 „ 0-3 

6,000 „ 0-4 


35,000 „ 3-2 

70,000 „ 4'2 


The increase in Ireland, though large, does not (if 
the Army and Navy be omitted) bring the per-centage 
for 1881 so high as that of Scotland, or by any means 
su hi"h as in England, and, except for the item of 
Police and Prisons, there is not much to be objected to. 

It is otherwise with the increases under all the 
other heads. It is impossible to account satisfactorily 
for the increase which is to be found in the numbers 
as well as per-centage of the dealers — those who live 
by buying and selling. This increase cannot be traced 
to any improved system of distribution, nor can we 
account for it, as we may in England and Scotland, by 
the fact that increasing production or greater wealth 
increases the volume to be distributed, and that our 
foreign trade has made of Great Britain a shop to which 
all the world come to buy. It seems evident that the 
multiplying of this class in Ireland can only be taken as 
a sign of want of more useful employment. 

In Industrial Service the commercial portion of tlio 
class was 12,000 in 1841, and 16,000 in 1881; an in- 
crease which, like that in Transport, may bo satisfac- 
tory, as pointing to improvement of system, but this is 
not so with the main increase in this class — that of gen- 
eral labourers, from 31,000 in 1841, to 144,000 in 1881. 

These labourers (who no doubt to some extent belong 
to the agricultural class) can hardly be added to the 
ranks of productive industry. They take their origin 
from the destitute class who appear in the return of 
1851 (after the famine) as “ indefinite,” and who, drop- 
ping out of this unnamed position, appear in 1861, and 
continue in 1871 and 1881, as “ general labourers," lb 
is true that this class is, relatively, almost as con- 
D d 3 
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siderable in England and Scotland as in Ireland, but 
there is a gfeat difference in the fact that in the former 
countries they have always been a numerous order con- 
nected with the manufacturing and building industries, 
whereas in Ireland they have no such basis of support, 
and sprang into existence, not from any need of their 
services, but as the outcome of agricultural and indus- 
trial distress and charitable doles on an enormous scale. 

Domestic Service has risen with a steady progression 
from 9'4 per cent, in 1841, to 18 '0 per cent, in 1881. It 
may perhaps be reasonable that the loss of a large 
poor population should increase the proportion, to the 
whole, of those classes who can afford to keep servants ; 
but this would not account for the large positive 
increase in the total number of servants (85,000), nor 
for the extraordinary fact that the proportion of ser- 
vants to population in so poor a country as Ireland is 
considerably higher than it is in England, and as much 
as 3J per cent, higher (comparing the per-centage) than 
it is in Scotland. And it must be remembered that it 
was not so in 1841, when the per-centage for Ireland 
was much less than for Englaud and Scotland. The 
figures arc as follows, taking the proportions first to the 
employed, and second to the whole population : — 



I On the Employed. 

On the whole 
Population. 


1841. | 

1881. 

1841. 

1881. 

England 
Scotland - 1 
Ireland 

Per cent. 
16-2 ; 
12-t j 

9'4 I 

| Per cent. 
] 15-7 

11-1 
18'0 

Per cent. 1 

6'8 j 

Per cent. 

7- 1 
4'9 

8- 2 


What is the explanation of these remarkable figures ? 
It would be simplest to show that they are incorrect, but 
apart from some difference in the method of tabulation 
(alluded to in the Census Report for 1881, but not 
specified), I have found no loophole of escape, and the 
comparison of successive decades shows how gradually 
the position of Ireland was reversed, from being the 
most economical to being the most extravagant in 
Domestic Service. The only explanation that suggests 
itself is that servants are more numerous where poverty 
makes service cheap.* 

The slight increase in the per-centage under Property 
Owning would also be unobjectionable, if any conclusion 
could be fairly drawn from the figures, but, as we have 
already seen in the case of England, the returns under 
this head are entirely delusive. 

Against these increases has to be set off a decrease in 
the Indefinite class, which is returned as 122,000 in 
1841, against 38,000 in 1881. 

To bring the figures roughly together, so as to show 
what portion of the increase of non- producer's may be 
satisfactory or not unreasonable, and what portion must, 
as I think, be considered unsatisfactory, I submit the 
following table. The difference in condition and indus- 
trial utility between the small dealer's aird general 
labourers and the undefined class is probably very slight, 
and for this pur-pose they may be counted together .- — 
TABLE 0. — Showing Transfer of Employed from 
Productive to Non-Productive Industry between 



Although this calculation must be accepted with very 
great reserve, it may yet give us a fair idea of the ex- 
tent to which Ireland, besides its great decrease of num- 
bers, has also deteriorated in the quality of work 
performed by those who i-emaiit. It shows us that 
since 1841 more than 14 per cent, of the employed popu- 
lation have been transferred from direct production to 
occupations which can at best add little to the wealth of 
the community. 

In confirmation of this, if we turn to the details of 
those who figure under the head of Manufacture, wo 
find only one occupation which has increased con- 
siderably in per-centage, while on the whole there has 
been so great a • decrease ; this is under the heading 
Dress ; and going into further detail we find that in 
Dress it is the shirtmakers only who have increased in 
numbers, viz., from 47,300 to 71 ,000 ; so that once more 
it is only in the last refuge of destitute women that wo 
find any increase. 

A detailed review of productive industry in Ireland, 
to which we will now return, will show us more closely 
where the falling off has occurred. 

The decrease in those employed in Agriculture, though 
affecting each branch, shows itself, of course, mainly 
in the labourers and farm servants, which have fallen 
from 1,326,000 in 1841, to 329,000 in 1881, or 75 -2 per 
cent. The decrease in farmers, from 471,000 to 442,000, 
is only 6' 2. The figures in regard to those engaged 
about animals, which show a large decrease, are falla- 
cious, because a great number of persons who were in 
the earlier census classed as herds, have in 1881 been 
counted with farm servants, which would tend to make 
the truth as to the farm servants even worse than 
appears. 

Fishing and Mining are small industries in Ireland. 
The former has increased from 9,000 to 11,000, or from 
0 2 per cent, to 0'5 per cent, of the employed popula- 
tion ; mining has fluctuated considerably at each decade, 
but ultimately shows a slight falling off in bulk. In’ 
per-centage, however, it has risen from 0'2 per cent, to 
0'4 per cent. 

In 1841 there were 72,000 persons occupied in Build- 
ing; in 1881 there were but 56,000; nevertheless the 
per-centago to the total employed population lias 
increased by 0'4 per cent. 

The total employed in Manufacture has dropped from 

989.000 to 379,000 (or 6T7 per cent.), and the per-cent- 
age to the whole occupied population from 27’3 per 
cent, to 16 per cent. Machinery and tool making 
employ a very much smaller pi'oportion of workers 
than do these trades in England aud Scotland, but ihe 
numbers have risen slightly, and now form 0'2 per 
cent, of the employed. The way in which Ireland lias 
failed to share in the growing prosperity of the other 
portions of the kingdom is, however, strikingly ex- 
emplified in these trades, for whilst the great develop- 
ment of machinery during the last 40 years has 
enabled England and Scotland combined to add nearly 

200.000 to their number of workers in this branch, 
Ireland during the same period has found anew opening 
in this direction for barely 1,000 persons. This will be 
found to throw a cross light on our next point (textile 
fabrics), where more strongly than elsewhere wc find 
the evidence of industrial decay. 

It appears that in 1841, 696,000 persons were 
enumerated as employed in textile and dyeing indus- 
tries. Since then the decline has been startling, to 

424.000 in 1851, 275,000 in 1861,218,000 in 1871, and 
finally to 130,000 in 1881. In the meantime England, 
starting with only 604,000 in 1841, has progressed to 

962.000 in 1881. These figures include spinning, and 
it is to the loss of this hand industry, which passed to 
English machinery, that the reduction is largely to be 
traced. There isno body of women similar to the Irish 
spinners to be found in the English returns of 1841, 
though there is a large number of women weavers who 
fall away later. It may be that domestic spinning 
existed in England and was not returned at all ; or it 
may be that a larger share of this industry fell to 
Ireland. At any rate, we have the singular fact that 
in 1841 Ireland returns more workers in this section 
(textiles) than England, but in 1881 not one-seventh of 
the number. If the spinning industry was spread over 
the country, and an aid to every family whose mer 
only were needed on the land, it would go some way 
to explain a wreck of prosperity. 

The figures for textile manufacture show a very 
general decline, to which even flax and linen cannot b6 
considered exceptions. 
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The detailed facts as to the textile industries of Ireland are as follows 
(In thousands and decimals of a thousand.) 


Occupations. 


Woollen cloth manufacture - - - 

Worsted and stuff manufacture - 

Flannel manufacture - 

Carpet and rug manufacture 

Woollen knitters 

Others, in wool - - - 

Cotton and cotton goods manufacture - 
Silk and silk goods manufacture - 
Ribbon manufacture - * I 

Crape, gauze, shawls, and fancy goods (textile) n: 
faeture. 

Weavers, spinners, and factory hands (undefined) 

Flax, linen, and damask manufacture * - 

Canvas and sailcloth manufacture - 

Sacking and bag manufacture - 

I-Iernp, jute, and cocoa-fibre manufacture 

Rope, twine, and cord makers - 

Net makers - 

Mat makers - 

Lace manufacture ■ 

Embroiderers - 

Thread manufacture ------ 

Tape manufacture - 

Trimming manufacture - 

Artificial flower makers and others 

Dyeing ------ 


Total of textiles and dyeing - 




Table giving a Comparison of the Industrial Constitution of England with that of Scotland, and that of 
Ireland, at each Decade, 1851 to 1881 — (In Thousands). 


Scotland 

Ireland 

Fishing— 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


I 1,173 42-9 


| 1,504 | 14‘2 

258 j 17‘3 

I 1,046 i 40‘7 


Scotland 

Ireland 


Scotland 


Scotland 

Ireland 


England and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland - 
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Table — continued. 


! 

18! 

a 

1861. 

1871. j 

1881. 

1 



No. 

Per- 

centage. 

No. 

Per- 

centage. 

No. j 

Per- 

centage. 

No. J 

Per- IiiNum-j 

Of Per- 1 
centage. 

nNum- 

Of Per. 
centage. 

Industrial Service— 







785 j 


40S 




England and Wales 

377 

4-5 

378 

4-0 

630 



(, , 


— 

~ 

Scotland 

50 

3'8 

54 

3’9 

07 

4-5 

102 

6-2 

52 

2 4 

. ~ 

- 

Ireland ... 

71 

2-3 

201 

7-5 

193 

7-5 

160 

0-7 

so 

4-4 


* 

Total of Industry— 













England and Wales 

0,597 

78'4 

7,296 

77-2 

S,020 

75-5 

8,691 

74-2 



~ 

4-2 

Scotland 

1,091 

S2’9 

1,123 

81-7 

1,219 

81-7 

1,327 

80-5 

230 

~ 

- 

2-4 

Ireland .... 

2,451 

81’3 

2,190 

S9-1 

1,986 

77-3 

1,760 

74-1 



91 

7'2 

Public and Professional Service— 
England and Wales 

399 

4-6 

505 

5-3 

578 

5-5 

660 

5-6 

261 

1-0 


_ 

Scotland 

46 

3'5 

53 

3’9 

56 

3-S 

70 

4-2 

24 

0 , 

- 

- 

Ireland - 

05 

2-2 

102 

37 

110 

4-3 

121 

5-0 

5G 

2'8 

- 


IVimMiiii Service— 













England and Wales 

1,121 

13'3 

1,384 

W6 

1,084 

15-8 



7T7 

2*4 



Scotland - - • 

138 

10-5 

165 

12-0 

160 

10-7 

183 1 

111 

45 


“ j 


Ireland 

283 

9'4 

365 

133 

389 

152 

427 I 

is-o 

144 

8-6 

- j 

~ 

Others — 













England and Wales 

312 

3-7 

268 

2'9 

342 



4 ■> 

2T2 



~ 

Scotland - 

41 

3’1 

33 

2-4 

57 

3-S 

6S 

4-2 

27 

1 1 


~ 

Ireland - 

217 

7-1 

77 

2-9 

83 

3-2 

67 

2‘9 



150 j 

4-3 

Total Non-Industrial — 










4'2 



England and Wales 

1,832 

21 6 

2,157 

22-S 

2,601 


3,022 





Scotland - ... 

225 

17'1 

251 

1S'3 

273 

1S'3 

521 ‘ 

19 5 

96 

2-4 

~ 


Ireland ... - 

505 | 

18'7 

314 

19-9 

582 

22-7 

615 

25-9 

50 

7-2 



Whole Employed or Self- 
Supporting Population— 
England and Wales 

8,429 

100- 0 

9, ‘153 

ioo-o 

10 021 

lOO’O 

11,718 ! 

100-0 

( Increa. 
3, OS'! 

years) ^ 

, (Decrease in 
! 30 years) 

Scotland 

1,316 1 

WO 

1,374 

lOO'O 

1,192 

100-0 

1,648 

100-0 

332 

25-2 



Ireland . - 

3,010 ! 

100-0 

2,734 

ioo-o 

2, SOS, 

100-0 

2,375 

| ioo-o 

1 



| 641 

21 ‘2 



ScmlMaey of Whole Population. 






Employed — 












1-9 

England and Wales 

8.429 

47'0 

9.453 

i «' x 

10,624 

•16-8 

11,713 

45 1 


~ 


Scotland 

1,310 

45-0 

1.374 

j 44-0 

1,402 

41-4 


44-1 

332 

- 

“ 

1-5 

Ireland - 

3,016 

■WO 

2.734 

| 47-1 

2.56S 

j 47-4 

2,375 

45-9 

- 

~ 

Oil 

o-i 

Dependent— 













England and Wales 

9,499 

53'0 

10,613 

:.2 0 


; 53 2 


51 0 

4,702 

1 9 



Scotland - - - - 

1,572 

54-4 

1.GSS 

55-1 

1,868 

j 55-0 

2,088 

55-9 

516 

1-5 

- 


Ireland 

3,536 

54-0 

3,065 

52-9 

2,045 

j 52 '° 

2,800 

54-1 


o-i 

730 

1 ' 

Total Population— 
England and Wales 

17,928 

100-0 

20,066 

■ ioo-o 

22,712 


25,974 

100-0 

(Incre; 

8,016 

ase or deer 
44-9 

L..L, 

i - ■ 

Scotland . - - - 

2,888 

100 -0 

3,062 

I 100-0 

3,360 

100-0 

3,736 

100-0 

S4S 

29-4 

- 

~ 

Ireland - - - 

6,552 

109-0 

5,799 

j 100 '° 

5,413 

100-0 

5,175 

100-0 

~ 

- 

1,377 

21'0 

United Kingdom 

27,308 

- 

28,927 

j - 

31,481 

- 

34,885 


7,517 

27-4 

- 

- 
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Mr. Booth 


lias kindly prepared, for the assistance of the Royal Commission, the following Notes with reference 
to the results of the Census of 1891 . 


IRELAND.— NOTES ON THE CENSUS OP 1891. 


ojnce 1881 the population has further decreased to 
1 70-1- 000 a reduction of 471,000 in the 1 0 years, making 
SX lin-eas. sfaoe 1841 of 3,471,000, or 42} per cent. 

The proportion of the population engaged in each 
group of occupation is as follows 
s (Compare with Table A ., page 154.) 

Occupations, 1891. 


The decline in the textile industries, though consi- 
derable, is not nearly so great as in previous decades, 
as will be seen by comparing the subjoined statement 
with that on page 4 : — 

Textile Industries, 1891. 

(In thousands and decimals of a thousand). 


Agr iculture 
Pishing 
Mining 
Building 
Manufacture 
Transport 
Dealing - 
Industrial service 

Industry total 

Public and professional service 

Domestic service 

Others - - - 


2-6 1 „ 
.7-8/ 2 


5 - 4 } 80 

- 6'6 

- 79-4 

122 1 20-6 


Of those engaged in productive industry (or agri- 
culture, fishing, mining, building, and manufacture), 
although in actual numbers there has been a decline of 
76,000 in the 10 years, the proportion to the total of 
those employed shows an apparent increase from 60*4 in 
1881 to 64'8 in 1891. This increase is, however, in 
reality mainly due to the changed method (already 
noted) of enumerating those engaged in domestic work, 
which, by transferring a great body of women from the 
occupied to the unoccupied class, has reduced domestic 
service by 6 per cent., and has correspondingly increased 
the proportion of the other occupied classes. 


Occupations, 1891. 


Woollen cloth manufacture 
Worsted and stuff 
Plannel manufacturers - 
Blanket „ 

Carpet, rug, and felt manufacturers 
Woollen knitters - 
Cotton and cotton goods manufacturers - 
Silk and silk goods „ 

Ribbon manufacturers • 

Crape, gauze, shawls, fancy goods 
Weavers, spinners, and factory hands - 
Flax, linen, and damask manufacturers - 
Canvas and sail cloth manufacturers 
Sacking and bag - 
Hemp, jute, and cocoanut fibre 
Rope, twine, and cord makers 
Net makers - 

Mat „ - - - - 

Lace manufacturers - - - 

Embroiderers - 

Thread manufacturers - - - 

Tape „ - 

Trimming „ - 

Artificial flower maker and other - 

Dyeing .... 

Total, textile industries 


•3 

3-8 

7-4 

88-7 


1-0 


- 1 118-0 


The following Table compares the Industrial Constitution of the three Countries in 1891, in continuation of the 
Table on pages 215 and 216 : — 

(In thousands.) 


— 

England and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. j 

Total. 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. | Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

Agriculture 
Fishing - 

Building 
Manufacture - 
Transport - 

Dealing - 
Industrial service 

Total of Industry - 

Public and professional service - 
Domestic service 
Others - 

Total Non-industrial - 

1,301 

25 

674 

835 

4,128 

968 

1,108 

906 

9-5 

4-8 

6-1 

30-2 

7- 0 

8- 1 
6-6 

216 ! 11-6 

29 1-6 

103 5-5 

105 5-6 

622 33-4 

122 1 6-6 

143 i 7-7 

112 | 6-0 

11 

55 

368 

54 

114 

140 

43-7 

•5 

■2 

17-8 

2-6 

5- 4 

6- 6 

2,442 

65 

782 

995 

5,118 

1,144 

1,365 

1,158 

14-0 

5- 6 
28-9 

6- 4 

7- 7 
6-6 

9,945 

72-5 

1,452 78-0 

1,672 

79-4 

13,069 

74-0 

797 

2,010 

947 

5- 9 
14-7 

6- 9 

84 4-5 
211 1 11-2 
116 ! 6-3 

122 

258 

54 

5-8 

12'2 

2-6 

1,003 

2,479 

1,117 

5- 7 
14-0 

6- 3 

3,754 

27-5 

411 j 22-0 

434 

20-6 

4,599 

260 

Total employed or self-sup- 

13,699 

100-0 

1,863 100-0 

2,106 

100-0 

17,668 

100 0 











47-2 

1,863 46-0 

2,106 

44-7 

17,668 

46-8 

Dependents 

15,304 

52-8 

2,163 54-0 

2,599 




Total population - 

29,003 

100-0 

| 4,026 100-0 

4,705 

100-0 

37 734 

100-0 
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APPENDIX XI. 


A. 

Table furnished by Mr. T. J. Pittas, Principal of the Statistical Office, Customs Department, showing the 
Average Value per lb. avoirdupois, per cwt., or per gallon, as the case may be, of the several Principal 
Articles subject to Customs Duty,, as declared upon Importation into the United Kingdom, the Rates of 
Duty, the Total Import Prices inclusive of the Duty, and the Proportions per cent, which the Declared 
Value and the Duty respectively bear to the Total Cost of the Article as shown in Column 4. 


1. 

, | 




I 

7. 

1 

Articles in Customs Tariff. 

Average 
declared Value 

Duty, j 

Total. 

Proportions per Cent, which the 
Declared Value and the Duty 
respectively bear to the Total Cos't of 
the Article as shown in Column 4. 


Importation. 



Declared | 

Duty. J 

- 


£ s. d. | 

s. d. 

£ s. d. ! 

' 



Coffee, raw ... - cwt. 

4 16 44 ; 

14 0 

5 10 4£ ; 

87-31 

12-69 ) 

100 

Cocoa - - - - lb. 

0 0 7 J i 

„ , 

0 0 82 

2 88-57 

11-43 j 

100 

Brandy - gall. 

0 8 5j 

11 4 

0 19 9£ 

42-68 i 

57-32 ! 

100 

Rum - - - - - „ 

0 1 4i 

11 4 

0 12 84 

10-82 

89-18 j 

100 

Geneva - - - ,, 

0 3 5f 

11 4 

0 14 9? 

23-49 

76-51 

100 

N.O.E. unsweetened - „ 

0 0 11^ 

11 4 

0 12 34 

7-64 

92-36 

100 

Tea lb. 

0 0 

0 4 

0 1 14 

70-37 

29-63 

100 

Tobacco, unmanufactured - ,, 

0 0 7 

3 2 

0 3 9 

15-56 

84-44 

100 

Cigars - - - - „ 

0 6 2| 

o' 0 

0 11 2i 

55-39 

44-61 

100 

Manufactured, O. sorts - - „ 

0 6 3£ 

4 0 

0 10 34 

61-13 

38-87 

100 

Wine, still, in cask and bottle - gall. 

0 4 104 

(average) 

0 6 51 

75-73 

24-27 

100 

Sparkling - - - „ 

1 4 10 

3 0 

1 1 7 10 

89-22 

10-78 

j 100 


B. 


Note furnished by the Inland Revenue, Department, as to Comparative Taxation of Beer and Spirits in relation to 
Alcoholic Strength. (See Vol. I. of Evidence A. 818.) 


When the evidence was given the spirit duty was Us. 
the proof gallon, and the beer duty 6s. 9 d. a gallon. 

The average quantity of spirits present in beer is 
about 11 per cent. — rather over than under. The duty 
on the spirit in 100 gallons of beer would therefore be 
11s. X 12s. '121s. 

Duty on 100 gallons of beer would be — 

100 X &,.£«. = 1Ss M 


Then jgg~ 9 ' £ j — 6'45. The alcohol in boer was 
therefore, charged 6‘45 times less than spirits. 

At the present rate of the spirit duty — 10s. 6d., the 
ratio would be 6T6. 

11 x 10s. 6<Z. = 115-6 _ 

Beer duty = 18s. 9 d. ~ 

3rd December 1895. J • Steele. 
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APPENDIX XII. 


A. 

Statement furnished by the Inland Revenue Department with regard to Changes in the various Inland Revenue 
Duties since the Year 1817. 


Statement of Duties repealed, expired, or reduced, and of Duties imposed in each Year from 1816. 


General Note by Sir Alfred Milner, K.C.B. 

The figures showing the actual fiscal results of remis- 
sions or impositions of duty are only approximate. As 
far as the years prior to 1875 are concerned the figures 
are taken from old Inland Revenue Reports. The prin- 
ciple on which the amount of gain or loss resulting from 
particular changes of taxation was stated in those 
Reports, it is not now possible accurately co determine. 
As a general rule, the Budget estimate of the effect of 
a proposed change seems to have been taken, though in 
some instances the figure given represents the actual 
result of the remission or imposition of duty in the first 
complete year after such remission or imposition. Notes 
are appended in all cases when the exact principle of 
calculation adopted for the years prior to 1875 is ac- 
curately known. The figures showing results of im- 


positions or remissions of taxation since 1875 are now 
published for the first time. With regard to these, the 
principle of calculation adopted is fully explained in the 
notes. It is evident that neither of the two most 
feasible systems of calculation can be regarded as 
entirely satisfactory. The Budget estimate of the 
effect of a change of taxation may be falsified by events. 
On the other hand, the actual increase or decrease in 
the yield of a duty following a change in the amount of 
thar. duty may be due to causes quite independent of 
such change. It is impossible* as a matter of fact, to 
disentangle the effect of that change from other 
influences simultaneously affecting the yield of the tax. 
There is thus no absolute reliance to be placed on any of 
the figures, though in most instances they arc probably 
fair approximations to fact. 


EXCISE. 


T “- j 

Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Consequent 
Loss of 4 
Revenue. 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

Consequent 
Increase of 
Revenue. 





& 

1816 1 
• 

Malt War Duties, 2s. per bushel. Repealed 
Licences to Retail Dealers of plain Aquavit® 
only (Scotland), various rates. Repealed 
Spirits (Ireland). Reduced from 6s. 1 |<f. to 
5s. 7 $d. per gallon 

2,792,000 

17.000 

54.000 

Hard Soap. Increased from 2 \d. to 3tf. per 
lb. - - 

230,000 

1817 

Sweets or Made Wines. Reduced from 2 1. 9s. 
to 1 1. 12s. 8 d. per barrel - 

4,000 

Stone Bottles. Increased from 2s. 6 if. to 5s. 
per cwt. ----- 

1,300 

1818 

Vinegar. Reduced from 15s. per barrel to 
Ad. per gallon - 

9,000 

Paper (Ireland). Engine Duty increased 
2s. 6 d. per cubic foot - - - 

1,300 

1819 

Plate Glass. Reduced from 41. 18s. to 32. 
per cwt. ----- 

1 4,000 

Spirits (England). Increased from 10s. 2f d. 

to 1 Is. 8 ^d. per gallon - - - 

Malt (Great Britain). Increased from 2s. ad. 
to 3s. 7\d. per bushel - 

294,000 

1,540,000 

1820 

Malt in Scotland made from Bere or Bigg. 
Reduced from 3s. 7 j d. to 3s. 1 d. per bushel, 
and subsequently to 2s. 10 d. - - - 

Malt. Reduced from 3s. 1\d. (Great Britain) 
and 3s. 6 §d. (Ireland) to 2s. 7 d. per 
bushel - 

Hides and Skins, various rates. Reduced to 
one-half the former rates - - - 

Irish Spirits imported into England. Re- 
duced from 12s. 2|rf. to 11s. 7fif. per 
gallon ----- 

4,000 

Malt (Ireland). Increased from 2s. 4\d. to 
3s. 6;, if. per bushel ... 

115,000 


1,429,000 

304,000 

12,000 



1823 

Salt (England). Reduced from 15s. to 2s. 
per bushel - 

Spirits. Reduced from 6s. 2d. (Scotland) 
and 5s. 7 \d. (Ireland) to 2s. 4 \d. per 
gallon ----- 

1,403,000 

53,000 

Intermediate Beer. New duty of 5s. per 
barrel ----- 

3,800 

1825 

Flint Glass. Duty on the manufactured 
article repealed, and a duty of 3d. per lb. 
imposed on the Fluxed Materials - 
Salt (England). The remaining duty, of 2s. 

per bushel, repealed - - - 

Licences, various rates. Reduced - 

67.000 

381,000 

88.000 

Paper (Ireland). Duties imposed on the 
several classes of Paper manufactured, in 
lieu of Engine Duty repealed 
Flint Glass. Duty of 2 f. 16s. per cwt. ex- 
tended to Ireland - 

Hides and Skins (Ireland). Duty charged on 
Leather by weight - - - - 

12,000 

15.000 

16.000 

1826 

Cyder (Great Britain). Reduced from If. 10s. 

per hogshead to 2 \d. per gallon 
Vinegar. Reduced from id. to 2d. per 
gallon - - - - - 

English Spirits. Reduced from 1 Is. 8y<f. to 
7 s. per gallon - - - - 

Sweets. Reduced from If. 12s. 8 d. per barrel 
to 6 d. per gallon - - -- 

Printed Silks, 6<f. per yard. Repealed 
Tawed Sheep and Lamb Skins, I ' d. per lb., 
and Kid Skins Is. per dozen. Repealed - 
Gilt Wire (Great Britain), Is. 8 d. per oz. ; 

| and Silver Wire, Is. 2d. per oz. Repealed 

25,400 

25,200 

1,038,000 

6,000 

19,800 

12,100 

7,700 

Spirits (Scotland and Ireland). Increased 
from 2s. 4fd. to 2s. 10if. per gallon 

200,000 


E e 2 
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Excise — continued. 


Year. 

Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Consequent 
Loss of 
Revenue. 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

Consequent 
Increase of 
Revenue. 

1830 

Hides and skins, various rates. Repealed - 
Licences to Tanners, Curriers, &c. Repealed 
Beer (Great Britain), various rates. Repealed 
Cyder and Perry (Great Britain), 2 %d. per 
gallon. Repealed - 

Malt in Ireland, made from Berc or Bigg. 
Reduced from 2s. Id. to 2s. per busliel 

£ 

396,000 

22,000 

3,055,000 

25,000 

8,000 

Spirits (England). Increased from 7s. to 
7s. 6t/., and (Scotland and Ireland) from 
2s. 10 d. to 3s. 4 d. per gallon 
Licences to Retailers of Beer, Cyder, and 
Perry, 21. 2s. - 

£ ■ 

546,000 

65,000 

1831 

Printed Cottons (Great Britain), 3|</. per 
square yard. Repealed 
Licences to Calico Printers, 20/. Repealed - 

525,000 

4,000 

— 


1832 

Candles (Great Britain), viz., Tallow Id. per 
lb., and Wax and Spermaceti 3i</. per lb. 
Repealed - 

Licences to Candle Makers, 2/. and 51. Re- 
pealed - 

Flint Glass. Duty on Fluxed Materials re- 
duced from 3 d. to 2ja. per lb., and 6<Z. per 
lb. imposed on the Manufactured Article - 

470,000 

6,500 



1833 

Tiles, various rates. Repealed 
Soap (Great Britain). Reduced to one-half 
the former rate), viz., Hard, to li</. per lb., 
and Soft to Id. per lb. - - 

33,000 

1^3,000 


~ 

1834 

Stone Bottles (Great Britain), 5s. per cwt. 
Repealed - 

Starch (Great Britain), 3$d. per lb. Re- 
pealed - - - - - 

Sweets, 6r/. per gallon. Repealed 
Spirits for consumption in Ireland. Reduced 
from 3s. id. so 2s. 4 d. per gallon - 

3,500 

91,000 

2,700 

408,000 

Retail Spirit Licences. Increased 50 per 
Retail Beer Licences. Altered 

175,000 

6,000 

1835 

Certain Spirit Licences. Reduced 
Flint Glass. Reduced from 6d. to 2d. per 
">■ 

33,000 1 
98,000 

— 

- 

1830 

Stained Paper, lfd. per square yard. Re- 
pealed ----- 

Licences to Stained Paper Makers, 4/. Re- 
pealed - - - - 

Paper. Reduced to one uniform rate of 1 id. 

per lb. ----.- 

Additional Duty of 50 per cent, on Spirit 
Licences. Repealed - - - - 

59,000 

500 

335.000 

142.000 

Countervailing Duties on Medicated Spirits 
and Sweets or Made Wines. Various 

800 

1837 

— 


Sugar made from Beetroot. New duty of 
1/. 4s. per cwt. - 

100 

1839 

Bricks (Great Britain), various rates. Re- 
duced ----- 

2,000 

— 

- 

1840 



5 per cent, additional imposed on All Duties 
excepting Post Horses and Spirits - 
Spirits (England). Increased from 7s. 6 d. 
to 7s. 10</. ; (Scotland), 3s. 4 d. to 3s. 8 d. ; 
and (Ireland) from 2s. 4 d. to 2s. 8 d. per 
gallon - - - . - 

Sugar. The duty of 1 /. 4s. per cwt. extended 
to Sugar made from any material 

438.000 

344.000 
2,000 

1842 



Spirits (Ireland). Increased from 2s. 8 d. to 
3s. 8 d. per gallon - - - - 

Licences to Malt Roasters. New duty of 20/. 
per annum - 

Licences to Dealers in Roasted Malt. New 
duty of 10/. per annum - 

240,000 

400 

600 

1843 

Spirits (Ireland). Reduced from 3s. 8 d. to 
2s. 8d. per gallon - 

240,000 

— 

- 

1844 

Flint Glass. Reduced from 2d. to f d. per lb. 
Vinegar, 2d. per gallon, and 5 per cent, 
additional. Repealed - - - 

45.000 

25.000 

— 


1845 

Auctions, various rates. Repealed - 
Glass, various rates. Duty and licence re- 
pealed ----- 
Sugar (British). Reduced; from 1/. 4s. per 
cwt. and 5 per cent, additional to 14s. per 

305.000 

624.000 

3,000 

Licences to Auctioneers. Increased from 
51. 5s. to 10/. - 

19,000 

1840 



Licences to Chemists and others using Stills 
(England). New duty of 10s. 

* 
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Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 


Consequent 
I Loss of 
Revenue. 


Ended 
1 Mar. 
. 1855 


Bricks (Great Britain), various rates 
pealed ■ 

Sugar (British). Reduced from 14s. I 


Sugar (British). Reduced from 11s. to 10s. 
per cwt. - 

Soap, soft Id., and hard l|d. per lb. Repealed 
Hackney Carriages (London). Weekly duty 
reduced from 10s. to 7s. (and 6s. if not used 
on Sunday), and Licences altered from 5/. 
perpetual to 1/. annual. - 
Post Horse Duty and Licences repealed, and 
new Licence Duties substituted 


! Stage Carriage Mileage Duty. Reduced 
from 1| d. to Id. per mile, and Supplemen- 
tary Licence from 5s. to Is. each 
Sugar used by Brewers. Reduced from 
Gs. 6 d. to 3s. 9 d. per cwt. - 


! Malt War Tax (imposed in 1854). Repealed 
j Sugar used by Brewers. Duty ceased 


i Hops (Great Britain). Reduced from 2d. and 
] 5 per cent, to lid. per lb. » 


Paper Duty. Repealed 

(About average receipt of three years t 
1860-61.) 


Hops, 1-id. per lb. Repealed 


Stage Carriages, Mileage Duty and Licence. 
Reduced on carriages to convey not more 
than eight persons, and Daily Licences 
granted - 

Licences to sell Tea, &c. Reduced - 


Duties imposed or augmented. 


Consequent 
j Increase of 
Revenue.. 


i Spirits for retailing 
New duty of 21. 2s. - 


Sugar used by Brewers. New duty of Is. 4d. 


Post Horse Licences (Great Britain). Sub- 
stituted for duty ; various rates, according 
to the number of horses and carriages kept 
Spirits (Scotland). Increased from 3s. 8 d. 
to 4s. 8d. per gallon ; and (Ireland), from 
2s. 8d. to 3s. Ad. per gallon 


Malt from Barley. Increased from 2s. Id. 
and 5 per cent, to 4s. per bushel ; and 
from Bere or Bigg, increased from 2s. 
and 5 per cent, to 3s. Id. per bushel 
Sugar (British). Increased from 10s. per 
pt. to 16s., 14s., 12s., and 11s., accord- 
ing to quality 
Sugar used by Brewers. Increased from 
Is. 4d. to 6s. 6d. per cwt. 

Licence to Brewers using Sugar. Hew duty 

of 1/. 

Spirits (Scotland). Increased from 4s. 8d. 
to 6s. per gallon ; and (Ireland) from 3s. 4d. 
to 4s. per gallon - - 

Spirits. Increased from 7s. 10d. (England), 
and 6s. (Scotland), to 8s. per gallon ; and 
(Ireland) from 4s. to 6s. 2d. per gallon 
Sugar (British). Increased from 16s., 14s., 
12s., and 11s. per cwt. to 37s. 6 d., 15s., 
and 13s. !)d. per cwt., according to qualitv- 
Licences to Makers of Methylated Spirit; 
I0Z. 10s. imposed 


Race Horses. Transferred from Assessed 
Taxes - 

Spirits (Ireland). Increased from 6s. 2d. to 
8s. per gallon - 

Spirits (United Kingdom). Increased from 
8s. to 1 0s. per gallon - 

Licences, Refreshment Houses, &c. New 
duty at various rates - - - 

Licences, Game ( Great Britain). Transferred 
from Assessed Taxes, and rates of duty- 
altered - 

Licences, Beer and Spirits. Certain new 
rates imposed - - - 


Licences to Brewers, various rates. Increased j 
Licences, Victualler’s Occasional. New duty j 


tl,000,000j 

16,000 


Licences, Beer, &c. Certain rates altered 


2,000 

12,000 




Licences to Hawlcei 
praisers, House 


, Dealers in Plate, Ap- 

Agents, Pawnbrokers, 

Sellers of Playing Cards, and of Patent ^ 
Medicines, transferred from Stamps - i 
Licences, Occasional, to sell Wine, Beer, and i 
Tobacco. New duty - - - I 

Sugar used in Brewing. 3s. Ad. per cwt. 

imposed - - • " I 

Chicory Duty imposed in 1860, and gradually 
increased - 


* Taken from Budget estimates. a The actual produce in the financial year 1852-53 had been 1,126,000/.. 

T Budget estimate figures. § These sums taken together fairly represented the actual increase of duty at the time. 

X The actual result of these increases up to the end of 1861 62 was not more than 700,000/. 

Ee 3 
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222 ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; 


Excise — continued. 


Year | 
ended i 
31 Mar. 

| 

Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

consequent 
Loss of 
Revenue. 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

Consequent 
Increase of 
Revenue. 

1866 i 

Malt Duty on Light Grain. Reduced - - j 

& 

10,000 

— 

£ 

1867 

Stage Carriage Mileage Duty. Reduced to 

Licences to let Horses for Hire, various rates. 
Reduced - - - - 

95.000 

15.000 



1868 

Licences to Retailers of Methylated Spirits. 
Reduced from 2/. 2s. to 10s. - 

- 

Sugar (Home-made). Various rates 
Sugar used in Brewing. Increased from 
3s. 4 d. to 3s. 6 (/. per cwt. 

Licences to keep Dogs (Great Britain). Duty 
of 5s. imposed in lieu of assessed tax 

3,000 

207,00(1 

1870 

Licences to Tea Dealers. Repealed - 
Post Horse Licences. Repealed - 
Stage Carriages. Duty and licence repealed 
Hackney Carriages. Duty and licence re- 
pealed - 

■ • 1 

76,200 

143,500 

49,030 

106,160 

Armorial Bearings, if on carriages 2i. 2s., 
otherwise worn or used 1/. Is. transferred 
from assessed taxes. 

Carriages with four wheels, weighing 4 cwt., 
•2/. 2s. j with less than four wheels, or having 
four wheels but weighing less than 4 cwt., 
15s., transferred from assessed taxes 
Male Servants, 15s. each person, transferred 

Horse Dealers (Great Britain), 12/. 10s. each, 
transferred from assessed taxes 
Horses (Great Britain), at 10s. 6 d. each, 
transferred from assessed taxes - 
Licences to carry Guns, 10s. each imposed - 

85,750 

513,660 

213,715 

15,250 

441,445 

46,840 

1871 

Licences repealed : — 

Foot Hawkers - - - 

Paper Makers ... 

Soap Makers - - - 

Vendors of Playing Cards 
Still Makers - - - - 

Maker of Watch Cases 
Sugar, Home-made. Reduced to : — 

30,800 
j- 5,650 

Sugar used in Brewing. Duty increased to 
7s. 6 d. per cwt. - - - 

53,600 


Refined - - - 6 0 

Not equal to 1st class - - 5 8 

„ 2nd „ - - 5 3 

„ 3rd „ - - 4 9 

. „ 4th „ - - 4 0 

Molasses - - 1 9 

l 5,400 

i 

J 



1873 

Chicory. Duty reduced 

10,000 

— 

- 

1874 

Licences, Male Servants employed by Hotel 
and Refreshment House Keepers. Re- 
pealed - - - - 

Sugar, Home-made. Duty reduced from 
May 1873 : — 

25,000, 

Sugar used in Brewing. Duty increased to 
9s. 6 d. per cwt. - - - 

26,060 


Refined - - - 3 0 

Not equal to 1st class - - 2 10 

„ 2nd „ - - 2 8 

„ 3rd „ - 2 5 

„ 4th „ - - 2 0 

Molasses - - - 0 10 




1875 

Licenses. Horses and Mules, Horse Dealers, 
and Race Horses. Repealed 
Sugar, Home-made. Repealed - 

*480,000 

9,000 

Sugar used in Brewing. Duty increased to 

61,250 

1876 

Brewers’ Licences. Reduced. Brewers of 
Beer, other than Black or Spruce, for every 
50 barrels or fractional part of 50 barrels, 
12s. 6 d. - 

(Other licences as before.) 

52,000 



1877 

Licences, Male Servants. Repealed as 
regards boys or men casually employed - 

32,000 

— 

- 

1879 

— 


Licences to keep Dogs. Duty increased to 
7s. 6 </., but Farmers and Shepherds’ Dogs 
exempted from duty - - - 

Nil. 

1881 

Malt. Duty repealed. (See note f) 

Sugar used in Brewing. Duty repealed 
Licences. Repealed. Maltsters or Makers of 
Malt, Roaster of Malt, Dealer in Roasted 
Malt, and Brewer of Beer for Sale 

a7, 440, 000 
b 620,000 

b 384,000 

Beer. Duty from 1st October, 1880, 6s. 3rf. 
for every 36 gallons of worts of gravity of 
1,057 degrees - ... 

Licences. Brewers, for sale, 1/. Private 
Brewers, 6s. imposed - - - 

Publicans’ Spirit Licences. Duties increased 
and revised generally - - - 

(/8, 530,000 
46,000 
e432,700 


f Note.— In addition to this the malt drawback allowed on stocks on hand was 1,329,000/. 

* Budget estimate figures. No more exact amounts available. a Mean produce three years to 1879-80. 

b Based on produce of 1879-80. a Produce in 1881-82. e increased produced in 1880-81. 
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ExdiSE — continued. 


ended 
31 Mar. 

Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Consequent 
Loss of 
Revenue. 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

Consequent 
Increase of 
Revenue. 

1882 

Beer. Duty repealed on Materials for Brew- 
ing used by farmers and others living in 
houses between value of 10/. and 15Z. 

£ 

19,000 

Licences to Private Brewers living in houses 
between value of 107. and 1 5Z. 

£ 

3,100 

1883 

Railway Duty. Modification of Cheap Trains j 
Act, 45 & 46 Viet. c. 157 (Local) - - 1 

11,000 

Coffee Mixtures or Substitutes 

8,000 

1884 

Railway Duty. Duty on Urban District Traffic 
reduced to 2 1. per cent, and Fares under ItZ. 
per mile exempted 

c420,000 

— 

— 

1885 

Licences. Hackney Carriages, with four 
wheels, &c., reduced 

*22,000 

— 

— 

1886 

Licences, Private Brewers, 6s. Reduced to 
4s. - - ... 

8,780 

— 

- 

1887 

Licences, Private Brewers, on Rentals under 
8Z. exempted 

14,830 



- 

1889 

Licences, Hawkers (United Kingdom). Re- 
duced to 2Z. 

Carriages. Amended. 

Four or more wheels, fitted to be drawn 
by two or more horses or mules or by 
mechanical power, 2 1. 2s. 

Four or more wheels, fitted to be drawn 
by one horse or mule only, lZ. Is. 

Less than four wheels, 15s. per annum - 

11,849 

56,000 


' 

1890 

Licences (England). Certain duties handed 
over to Local Authorities in lieu of grants 
from Exchequer - 

Vinegar Makers. Licence duty reduced to 
lZ. per annum ... 

a3, 000, 000 
<140 

Beer. Standard specific gravity reduced to 
1,055° ----- 

«316,000 

1891 

Beer. 3 d. a barrel handed over to local 
authorities - 

Licences (Scotland). Certain duties handed 
over to Local Authorities in lieu of grants 
from Exchequer 

Z>39 1,256 
6322,433 



1895 

. 

— 

Beer Duty increased 6(7. per barrel - 
Spirit Duty increased Is. per gallon 

645,000 

(787,000 


c Loss of duty in first year of change. * Budget estimate figures. No more exact amounts available. 

a Approximate amount. 6 Result in 1890-91. 

d The increase of the Spirit Duty for one year only much curtailed the withdrawals from bonded warehouses for consumption ; 
and the actual increased revenue was consequently very small. 


STAMPS. 




Consequent 


Consequent 


Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Loss of 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

Increase of 

Year. j 

Revenue. 

, 

Revenue. 



£ 


£ 

1816 | 

Marriage Licences, 10s. Repealed - - ! 

— 

Certain Legal Instruments, various rates 



Receipts for Stamp and Tax Duties (Ireland). 


(Ireland) - - - - - | 

— 



— 

Certain Certificates, 37. aud 87. ; Conveyances, 



Certain Legal Instruments, various rates < 


87. ; Liceuces to Notaries, 37. and 67. 



(Ireland). Reduced - 

— 

(Ireland) - 


1819 

Requisitions for Permits, 2s. (Ireland). 


— 

— 


Repealed - - 

23,920 



1821 

Certain Legal Instruments, various rates 1 


Certain Duties on Law Proceedings termed 



(Ireland). Repealed - - 

— 

“ Law Fund Duties," various rates. (Ire- 



Handbills, ' s d. (Ireland). Repealed - ! 

73 

land) - - - - - 

42,642 

1822 

Certain “ Ad Valorem ” Duties, various rates. 
Repealed or reduced 

Bankers’ Notes under 57. (Ireland). Re- 

| 

— 

— 


duced from 3(7. to li(7. 





One-horse Carriages Conveying Passengers 





for Hire (Great Britain). Reduced 

— 



1823 



! _ ' 

Certain Duties on Law Proceeding termed 



j 


"Equity Exchequer Fund and Chancery 
Fund Duties ” (Ireland) 

I ,4 - I9S 


Eel 
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Stamps — contirwied. 




ousequent 

|< 

onsequent 

Year. 

Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Loss of 
Etevenue. 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

ucreasc of 
Seven ue. 


Duties on certain Proceedings in Law and 

£ 


£ 


274,554 




Equity, various rates. Repealed 
Duties on certain Procedings in the Court of 





Admiralty, the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
the Court of Delegates (Ireland), various 





rates. Repealed - 





Civil Bill Proceedings (Ireland), various 





rates. Repealed - 

Revenue Bonds 20s. (Great Britain), and Ids. 









(Ireland). Reduced to 5s. 

Debentures on Certificates entitling to Draw- 





backs (Great Britain). Reduced - 





Do. (Ireland). Reduced from 31. 15s. 

and 1/. 10 j. to 5s. - 

_ 




Lace licences, 3l. 3s. and 5s. (Great Britain). 





Repealed - - - - - 

Conveyance on Sale or Mortgage of Property 





in Ships. Repealed - 

— 




Duties on all Proceedings in Bankruptcy, 





various rates (Great Britain). Repealed - 

— 




Supplements to Newspapers (Great Britain). 





Reduced from 4 d to 2d. - 

Bankers’ Small Notes, otf.ana 10 d. (England). 








Expired - - - - - 

Additional Duties on Plate Licences, 21. 6s. 





and 5/. 15s. (Great Britain). Expired 
Duties on all Proceedings relating to Insol- 

7,300 



1827 

vent Debtors, various rates (Great Britain). 
Repealed - - 

- 







Seamen’s Articles (Great Britain). Re- 
duced from 1 1. and 1/. 15s. to 2s. - 

_ 





Seamen’s Articles (Ireland). Reduced from 





1/. to 2s. - 





Lottery Stamps (Great Britain). Expired - 

2,300 



1828 

Playing Cards, 2s. 5d. (Great Britain), and 


Dice (Ireland). Increased from 15s. to 1/. 


2s. (Ireland). Reduced to Is. 

13,301 

pet pair - - 



Protests of Bills of Exchange or Promissory 


Licences to Makers of Cards and Dice, 5s. - 

— 


Notes (Ireland). Reduced from 5s., 6s., 
and 10s., to 2s., 3s., 5s., and 10s. - 

2,370 



1831 




Hackney Carriages (London). Licences 



- 

increased from 3/. 10s. to 51. 



Bonds given by persons letting horses for 


Stage Carriage Licences (Great Britain). In- 



hire, 10s. (Great Britain). Repealed 
Certain “ Law Fund Duties,” various rates 

1,134 

creased from 10s. to 5l. - 

Post Horse Licences (Great Britain). In- 



(Ireland). Expired - - - 

Admission into Corporations (Ireland). Re- 

6,028 

creased from 5s. to 7s. 6 d. - - 



duced from 31. to 1 /. 

— 



1833 

Receipts for sums under 51., 2d. (Great 
Britain), and lft/. (Ireland). Repealed - 
Pamphlets, 3s. (Great Britain), and 2s. 

j 29,980 

— 



(Ireland). Repealed - - - 

Advertisements (Great Britain). Reduced 

1,020 




from 3s. 6 d. to Is. 6 d. - 

j 88,800 




Do. (Ireland). Reduced from 2s. 6<Z. 





to Is. - - - - 

Insurances on Agricultural Produce, &c. 
(Great Britain), 3s. per cent. Repealed - 

7,000 




i 30,000 




Do. do. (Ireland), 

| 2s. 5d. per cent. Repealed 

1 _ 




Marine Insurances on Foreign Voyages, 
various rates, reduced - - 

Applications and Affidavits for granting 

- 




| Presentments (Ireland), 2s., 3s., 4s., 5s., 
and 6s. Repealed - 

- 


| 


1 Almanacks '[(Great Britain), Is. 3d. Re- 


Certain Affidavits and Certificates under the 



pealed § - 

| 27,7 0( 

Act for the Abolition of Fines and Re- 



1 Almanacks (Ireland). 9 d. and 7s. 6 d. ; 


coveries, 2s. and 6s. 6 d. (Ireland). Im- 



j Directories (Ireland), 6 d. ; and 
Affidavits to qualify as Voters (Ireland), 2s. 

1 Repealed 

i Certain “ Law Fund Duties,” various rates 

>j 1,004 

P °" d 



(Ireland). Expired - 

2,500 



1885 

| Life Insurances for sums not exceeding 
j 100/., 20s. (Great Britain), and 10s 
' (Ireland). Reduced to 2s. 6</. and 5s. ac 


— 



cording to amount of insurauce 

! — 
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Stamps — continued. 


Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 


Transfers of the East India Company’s Terri- 
torial Debt, when made in England. Re- 
duced to 30s. - 

Letters of Attorney for Voting at Election of 
East India Directors, If. Repealed. 

Certain Admissions to Inns of Court (Great 
Britain), 25/. Repealed - 

Seamen’s Agreements for Wages and In- 
dentures of Apprenticeship (Ireland), 2s. 
Repealed - - 

Appointment of Sub sheriff (Ireland), U. 
Repealed - 

Duties payable on certain Proceedings in 
Equity (Ireland). Reduced 

Arbitration Deeds, Bonds, &c. (Ireland), 1/. 
Repealed - - - - - 

| Race Horses (Great Britain), 21. 2s. Re- 
pealed - - 

| Newspapers and Supplements (Great 
Britain), id. and 2d. Reduced to £</., Id., 
lid., and 2d., acecording to size - _ - 

1 Certain Legal Instruments and Advertise 
| ments relating to Bankruptcy (Ireland) 
Repealed - - - - 

Newspapers (Ireland). Reduced from 1 $d 
: to Id. >. 

( Bonds given by Printers of Newspapers 
j (Ireland), 1/. Repealed - - - 

i Freemen’s Admissions, 1/. (Great Britain). 
' Repealed ... 


1839 j Mileage Duty on Stage Carriages (Great 
Britain), various rates. Reduced - 

Freemen’s Admissions, 3/. and 1/. (Ireland). 

Repealed - - 

Certain “Law Fund Duties” (Ireland), 2s. 
and 4s. Expired - - - - 

Affidavits in Courts of Law or Equity, &c., 
(Great Britain), 2s. 6d. Repealed 

Stage Carriage Licences (Great Britain), 
reduced from 51. to 3/. 3s. - 
Mileage Duty on Stage Carriages and Railway 
Passengers. Repealed, and one uniform 
duty of lid. per mile granted in lieu on 
Stage Carriages, and a duty of 51. per cent, 
on Railway Fares (Great Britain) - 
Bills of Lading (Great Britain), reduced from 

Cliarterparties (Great Britain), reduced from 
35s. to 5s. - - - - 

Duties on certain Ecclesiastical Preferments. 
Repealed and others granted (Great 
Britain) 

Do. extended to eases not before 
specified (Great Britain) - - - 

Marriage Licence Bonds (Ireland), 1/. Re- 
pealed ----- 
Certain Legal Instruments relating to Leases 
(Ireland), 1/. 15s. Repealed 

Customs and Excise Bonds for obtaining 
Drawbacks, 5s. Repealed - 
) Marine Insurances (Great Britain), various 
rates. Reduced - - - - 

I Do. (Ireland), various rates. Reduced 
| Agreements under Hand, containing not more 
than 1,080 words (Great Britain). Re- 
j duced from 20s. to 2s. 6 d. - 
I Certain Proxies relating to Joint Stock Com- 
| panies. Reduced from 30s. to 2s. 6 d. 

Duty on Railway Fares not exceeding Id. per 
! mile, 51. per cent. (Great Britain). Re- 
j pealed - - - - - 

j Copies or Extracts from Memorials, &c. 
| (Ireland). Reduced from 5s. to 3s. 

I Certain “ Law Fund Duties ” (Ireland), 
various rates, reduced - 


Consequent] 
Loss of 
Revenue. 


71,304 

10,643 


Duties imposed or augmented. 


[Consequent 
Increase of 
Revenue. 


Licences to Drivers, Conductors, and Water- 
en of Metropolitan Carriages (London), 


Supplementary Stage Carriage Licences 
(Great Britain). Increased from Is. to 5s. 

Stamp Duties in Ireland assimilated to those 
payable in Great Britain. Increased 

Pawnbroker’s Licences (Ireland), 71. 10s. to 
and 15/. Imposed 

Licence to keep a Lunatic Asylum (Ireland), 
10s. Imposed - - - - 


Certificates of Registration of Designs (Ire- 
land), 5/. Imposed 


121,745 

4,597 


Appraiser’s Licences (Great Britain). In- j 
creased from 1 0s. to 2 Z. - 

Do. (Ireland). Increased from 10s. j 
to 21. - 

Certain Legal Instruments issued from the | 
Registry Office (Ireland), 10s. imposed - 
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Stamps — continued. 


Year. 

Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Consequent 
Loss of 
Revenue. 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

Consequent 
Increase of 
Revenue. 

1846 

Admissions into Corporations (Scotland), re- 
duced from 1/. and 31. to 5s. 

Certain Bonds, 1/. 15s., and certain Warrants, 
1/. and ll. 10 s. (Ireland). Repealed 
Certain Leases (Ireland). Reduced from 5s., 
10s., and 15s., to Is. - - - 

& 

— 

& 

1850 

Agreements, Bonds, Conveyances, and other 
Legal Instruments. Reduced 

520,000 

Certain Duties termed “ Registration Fund 
Duties ” (Ireland) - - - 

Certain Duties termed “ Law Fund Duties ” 
(Ireland) ----- 

4,300 

1851 

— 

- 

Certain Duties termed “ Civil Bill Fund ” 
(Ireland) 

18.000 

1853 

Ended 
31 Mar. 
1855 

Supplements to Newspapers. Reduced 
Attorney’s Certificates, various rates. Re- 
duced - 

! Policies of Life Insurance, various rates. 
Reduced - 

Receipts, various rates. Reduced to one 
uniform rate of Id. upon every sum amount- 
ing to 2 1. or upwards, and extended to Drafts 
or Orders on Demand - - - 

Advertisements (Great Britain), Is. 6 d., and 
(Ireland), Is. Repealed - 

Bills of Exchange, various rates. Reduced 
and extended to Foreign Bill 

24.000 

50.000 

23.000 

*155,000(1 

180,000 

160,000 

Legacy Duty on Succession to Real Property 
imposed at various rates - - - 

Admiralty Court Fee Stamps, various rates - 

Ultimately • 
*2,000,000t 

5,090 

1856 

Stamp Duties on Newspapers repealed except 
for transmission by post - - - 

300,000 

— 


1859 

— 


Drafts 1 d. Extended to all cheques - 
Probate and Divorce Court Stamps, various 

140,000 

60,000 

1860 

— 


Probates and Letters of Administration. ' 
Graduated duty extended on estates ex- 
ceeding 1,000,000/. 

_ 

1861 

— 

- 

Various alterations and imposition of new 

172,000 

1862 

— 

— 

Leases of Furnished Houses, 2s. 6 d. - 
Licences to let „ 2/. 

Registrars of District Probate Courts. Stamps 
in lieu of Fees, various rates 

5,000 

5,000 

50,000 

1863 

Cards. Duty reduced from Is. to 3d. per 
pack - 

Hawkers Trading with One Horse. Reduced 
from 81. to 4 1. - 

10,100 

Foreign Bonds and Securities, same duty 
imposed as on other Bonds 
Land Registry Fee Stamps (England), various 

20,500 

100 

1865 

Licences to Hawkers, Dealer in Plate, Ap- 
praisers, House Agents, Pawnbrokers, 
Sellers of Playing Cards, and of Patent 
Medicines, transferred to the Excise 
Fire Insurance Duty on Stock-in-Trade. 

Reduced from 3s. to Is. 6 d. per cent. 
Probates and Letters of Administration, 
where the effects do not exceed 100/. 
exempted from duty 

122,845 

255,000 

5,000 

Registration of Deeds, Fee Stamps (Ireland), 
various rates - - - 

11,000 

1866 

Fire Policies. Reduced to \d. - 
Fire Insurance Duty. Reduced to uniform 
rate of Is. 6 d. per cent, (actual decrease in 
1865-66) - - - 

Conveyances, Appraisements, Awards, and 
certain other instruments. Duties altered 
and reduced .... 

18,000 

520,000 

Record of Title Fee Stamps (Ireland), various 

50 

1867 



Companies Registration Fee Stamps, various 

Admiralty Court Fee Stamps. Extended to 
Ireland - - - 

7,000 

500 

1868 

Marine Insurances. Reduced to uniform rate 
of 3d. per cent, on Policies for Voyages, and 
' to 3d. and 6 d. on Time Policies (actual 
I decrease in 1868-69, compared with 1866- 
67) - 

400,000 

Common Law Court Fee Stamps. Produce 
included in General Stamps Revenue 
Chancery Court Fee Stamps (Ireland), various 

91.000 

15.000 


1 



— 


* Budget Estimates. t The realised produce after an interval of 10 years was only 000,0001. 

a This result was obtained after an interval of seven years. 
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Stamps — eontimued. 


ended 
31 Mar. 

Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

onsequent 

Revenue. 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

Consequent 
ncrease of 
Revenue. 

1869 

— 

£ 

Copyhold Inclosure and Tithe Commission 
Fee Stamps, various rates - 
Public Record Fee Stamps (England), various 

£ 

1,000 

5,000 

1870 

Eire Insurance Duty. Repealed- (Pro- 
duce of 1867-68) . 

1,018,000 

— 


1871 

Impressed Stamps on Newspapers. Repealed 
Duties reduced on Hailstorm, Cattle, Boiler, 
and Plate Glass Insurance Policies 
Various alterations in duty per Stamp Con- 
solidation Act, 38 & 34 Viet. c. 97 - 

*108,000 

1,200 

*200,000 



1876 

Duty on Appointments and Deputations 
repealed ----- 

6,000 



1878 

Duty on Appointments to Benefices - 

6,000 



1879 

Duty on Ecclesiastical Licences 

150 

— 


1881 

1882 

Legacy Duty of 1 per cent, on Lineals 

a7 20,000 

Probate, &c. Duties. Revision of Scale 

Do. Rates of duty consolidated into 3~| 
per cent(approximately), deduction being 
allowed for debts and funeral expenses - J- 
Duty on estates under 300/. fixed at 30s. - | 

Legacy duty imposed on sums under 20/. -J 

665,000 

61,000,000 

1886 


- 

Corporate, &c. Property. Duty imposed 5 
per cent, on net annual income 
Bonds to Bearer. Increased to Is. for 10/."1 
or fraction of 10/. - - ■ L 

Substituted Securities. Increased to 6 d. for f 
20/. or fraction of 20/. - - -J 

34,000 

214,173 

1888 

Marine Insurance. Duty on Policies with 
premium n.e. 2s. 6 d. per cent. Reduced 

to i* - - ' . - 

7,290 

Transfers of Debenture Stocks, See. Duty 
increased - - - - 

*120,000 

1889 

Probate Duty. One-third handed over to 
Local Authorities in 1888-1889 

| 

1,410,520 

Succession Duty. Increase of i- per cent, on 
Lineals ; 1-g per cent, on Collaterals 
Companies’ Capital Duty. 2s. per cent, 
imposed - 

Foreign Securities to Bearer - - 

Registered Bonds. Increase from 6 d. to' 
10s. per cent. - - - - 

Contract Notes. Increase from Id. to 6d. 
Stringent Regulations for Prevention of 
Evasion of Duty - 

*368,000 

230.000 

100.000 

60,000 

*50,000 

1891) 

Probate Duty. Transfer to Local Authorities 
increased to one-half. Increase over 

1888-89 - 

853,881 

Estate Duty, temporary, imposed on Real and 
Personal Estate of and over 10,000/. 

c 1,086,000 

1891 

Gold and Silver Plate Duty. Repealed 
Apprenticeship Indentures. Duty reduced 
to uniform rate of 2s. 6 d. - 
Insurance. Policies against Sickness or In- 
! jury. Duty Id. only ... 

98,000 



1893 

Patent Fee Stamps. Reduced 

*50,000 

— 

— 

1894 

Foreign and Colonial Share Certificates. 
Repealed - 

58,000 

Contract Notes above Id. Duty increased 
from 6 d. to Is. - 

31,000 

1895 

— 

— 

Estate Duty (in substitution of Probate, Ac- 
count, Old Estate Duty, &c.) 

<13,500,000 


* Budget estimates. No more exact figures being available. <i Estimated result after an interval of several year. 

h Actual result, after allowing for accelerated receipt at old rates of duty in March 1880. 
c. and d. Estimated result after an interval of years when scheme would be matured. 
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ASSESSED TAXES. 


j 



Duties imposed or augmented. 

Consequent 

Year. 

Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Loss of 
Revenue. 

Increase of 
Revenue. 



£ 


& 

1816 

Horses used in Husbandry (Great Britain), 

204,223 

— 

~ 






Do. various rates. Repealed - 

Servants (Great Britain), Labourers in 





Husbandry. Repealed 





Houses (Ireland), various rates. Reduced - 





Hearths (Ireland). Reduced - - 

Carriages, Servants, and Horses kept for Hire 
(Ireland), various rates. Reduced 
Jaunting Cars (Ireland), various rates. Re- 

16,835 

861 



5,693 


duced ----- 



1817 

Houses and Windows (Great Britain). Tene- 


— 

— 


ments employed solely for the Purposes of 
Trade, or as Warehouses. Various rates 
reduced ----- 

31,631 



1818 

Carriages, Four-wheeled (Great Britain), 

504 




various rates. Reduced - 



1819 

Servants (Great Britain), Under Game- 

192 

— 

— 


keepers, &c. Reduced - - 




Do. certain Apprentices, &c. Re- 
pealed - 

13,069 




Windows, Carriages, Servants, Horses, and 





Dogs (Ireland). Reduced 
Horses (Gi'eat Britain). Butchers’ Horses 





and Horses under 13 hands high, &e., 
various rates. Reduced - 

7,515 




Do. Mares kept for the Sole Purpose 





of Breeding, various rates according to the 
number kept. Repealed 

3,455 



1823 

Horses used in Husbandry (Great Britain). 

451,304 

— 



Repealed - 




Hearth Money (Ireland). Repealed 





Windows (Ireland). Repealed 




1823 

Houses and Windows (Great Britain). Re- 


— 

— 


duced to half former rates - 





Do. Duties on Windows in Shops, &c. 

Repealed - - - - 

37,721 




Servants (Great Britain;. Reduced to half 










Do. (Ireland). Repealed 

Carriages (Great Britain). Reduced to half 

36,000 

277,233 








Do. (Ireland). Repealed - 

Horses (Great Britain). Reduced to half 

378,306 




the former rates - - - - 




Do. (Ireland). Repealed 





Dogs (Ireland). Repealed 





Composition (Ireland). Repealed - 





Coach Masters (Ireland). Repealed 




1824 

Dogs (Great Britain) kept by Small Farmers 

6,599 

— 

- 


for Care of Sheep. Repealed 
Houses and Windows (Great Britain). Offices 
and Counting-houses. Repealed - 
Servants (Great Britain). Occasional Por- 




2,456 


ters, &c. Repealed - 




I Horses (Great Britain). Certain Farmers’ 

10,882 

— 

- 


! I-Iorses. &c. Reduced - - - 




i Do. Mules carrying Ore, &c. Repealed 

Houses and Windows (Great Britain). Dwel- 





1 ling-houses under 102. per Annum Rent, and 
Windows in all Houses not containing more 
1 than Seven. Repealed 

219,082 




1 Servants (Great Britain). Occasional Waiters 

6,243 




I in Taverns, &c. Repealed 




: Carriages (Great Britain). Taxed Carts and 





Four-wheeled Carriages drawn by Ponies. 
Repealed - - - - - 

25,475 



1830 

Do. Certain Four-wheeled Carriages. 

10,500 

— 

' 


Do. Certain Carriages with lass than 

Four Wheels. Repealed - - - 

1,393 




Horses used by Common Carriers (Great 





Britain). Reduced 

Servants (Great Britain). Employers’ Sons 





uuder Age of 21. Repealed 



| 
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Assessed Taxes — c onlmued. 


1 

( 

Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Consequent 

Revenue. 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

Consequent 
Increase of 
Revenue. 

1831 

Horses (Great Britain) used by Licensed Per- 
sons for Hire in Carriages drawn by One 

£ 

Licences to deal in Game. (Great Britain). 
2/. per annum. Imposed - - - 

£ 

1,170 


Horse only. Repealed - 

'■" 4 ” 



1832 

Carriages (Great Britain). Certain with less 
than Four Wheels, various rates. Reduced 
Servants (Great Britain). Male Persons em- 

24,321 





ployed as Shopmen under 15 years of age, 
&c. Repealed - 

2,703 




Stage Coaches (Great Britain). 10/. 10s. per 

15,856 




annum. Repealed - 

Servants (Great Britain). Travellers, Clerks, 








Book keepers, Stewards, Bailiffs, &c. Re- 
pealed - 

Houses (Great Britain). Duties reduced on 

118,287 




Inhabited Dwelling-houses rented at from 

258,240 




Carriages (Great Britain). Certain with less 

20,847 




thau Four .Wheels. Repealed 



1834 

Houses and Windows (Great Britain). 




Duties on Inhabited Houses under 3 & 4 
Will. 4., c. 39., and on Windows in certain 
Farmhouses, various rates. Repealed 
Servants (Great Britain). Certain Male Ser- 

1,183,799 

19,296 






vants under 1 8 years of age. Repealed - 




T-Torses ridden bv Bailiffs. &c., and certain 

16,320 




Husbandry Horses, &c. Repealed 
Do^s used in the Care of Sheep or Cattle. 





Repealed - 




1836 



Race Horses (Great Britain). Altered from 




1/. 8s. 9 d. to 3/. 10s. per annum - 


1840 

1 Carriages kept to be Let for Hire with Horses. 
! Reduced - 

13,959 

10 per cent, additional on Assessed Taxes, j 
(Great Britain) - - -1 

311,447 

1851 

1 Windows. Various rates. Repealed 

1,878,800 

Inhabited Houses (Great Britain). 6 d. and 
9 d. in £ per annum. Imposed 

a 600,000 

Glided 
31 Mar. 

' Servants, Horses, and Carriages. Various 

290,000 



- 


| rates. Reduced - - 



1858 

Race Horses. Transferred to Excise 

5,000 

140,000 

— 


1861 

Game Certificates. Transferred to Excise - 



1S68 

Dogs. Reduced from 12s. to 7s. 

105,000 

— 


1869 

Dogs. Transferred to Excise 

150,000 

— 


1870 

1 Assessed Taxes. Repealed generally, and. 


— 

— 


except for Hair Powder, Excise Licences 
| substituted, viz. : — 





Hair Powder, 1/. 3s. 6</. per annum for 





| each person 





Armorial Bearings. Various rates 











453,580 





244,310 




Horse Dealers Do. 

18,780 




a As estimated, the rneau produce of the first two complete years was 705,000/. 


LAND TAX. 



Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Consequent 
Loss of 
Revenue. 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

Consequent 
Increase of 
Revenue. 

1833 
13 Mar. 

Land Tax on personal estates (Great Britain) 
4s. in £. Repealed ... 

£ 

5,214 

— 

£ 

1877 

Duties on Offices and Pensions repealed (see 
Note). 

950 




Note. — L aud Tax. The sum of 950/. represents about the amount levied on Offices and Pensions a- - 

inx. When imposed in 1798 the lax charged amounted to >25,964/., but for many years that sum had ceased to be collected. 
Fide p. 41 of Inland Revenue Report for 1875-76. 
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INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. 


ended 
31 Mar. 

Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Consequent 
Loss of 
Revenue. 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

Consequent 
Increase of 
Revenue. 



£ 

For imposition, see Assessed Taxes. Year 
1851. 

£ 

1878 

Professional Offices exempted under 41 Viet, 
c. 15. s. 13. 

*30,000 

— 

- 

1891 

Reduction of Rates of Duty on Houses between 
201. and 601., and Lodging-house oonees- 

f570,000 

— 



* As estimated in the Budget. 


t Approximate amount. 



INCOME TAX. 


Year. 

Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Consequent 
Loss of 
Revenue. 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

Consequent 
Increase of 
Revenue. 

1816 

(Great Britain). Tax ceased. 2s. in £, or 
10 p6r cent, on Incomes derived from Real 
Property, and on Incomes of 1507. and 
upwards derived from Trades or Professions. 
Various rates on Incomes from 507. to 1507. 
derived from the latter source 

£ 

14,318,573 

— 

£ 

1842 

— 

- 

(Great Britain). Re-imposed. Id. in £ on 
Incomes of 1507. and upwards 

5,100,000 

1853 

Ended 
31 Mar. 
1855 



Extension to Ireland at same rates as above, 
but with 5(7. in £ from 1007. to 1507. 
throughout the United Kingdom 

Increased to Is. 2d. and 10(7. respectively 

750,000 

6,614,000 

1856 

— 

- 

Increased to Is. 4(7. and 1 lj<7. respectively - 

2,000,000 

1858 

(United Kingdom.) Reduced to 7(7. in £ on 
Incomes of 1507. and upwards, and 5i7. from 
1007. to 1507. ... - 

9,125,000 

— 

“ 

1859 

Reduced to 5(7. in £ on Incomes of 3 007. and 
upwards ----- 

2,100,000 

• — 

- 

1860 

— 

. “ 

Increased to 9(7. in £ for Incomes of 1507. 
and upwards, and 6j-r7., 1007. to 1507. 

4,340,000 

1861 

— 

- 

Increased to 10(7. and 7(7. respectively - j 

1,060,000 

1862 

Reduced to 9(7. in £ on Incomes of 1507. and 
upwards, and 6(7. 1007. to 1507. 

1,060,000 

— 


1864 

Rate 7t7. in £ on Incomes of 1007. and up- 
wards. Abatement of duty on 607. allowed 
on Incomes under 2007. - - - 

2,750,000 

— 

” 

1865 

Reduced to 6(7. in the £. Abatement as 
before - 

1,230,000 

— 

- 

1866 

Do. to 4(7. Do. 

2,600,000 

— 

- 

ises 

— 

- 

Increased to 5(7. in £. Abatement as before 

1,450,000 

1869 

— 

- 

Do. to 6(7. in £ Do. 

1,450,000 

1870 

Reduced to 5(7. in £. Abatement as before - 

1,476,000 

— 

- 

1871 

Do. to 4(7. in £ Do. 

1,592,000 

— 


1872 

— 

- 

Increased to 6c7. in £. Abatement as before 

3,308,000 

1873 

Reduced to 4(7. in £ on Incomes of 1007. and 
upwards - - - - 

Abatement of duty on 807. on Incomes 
under 3007. - 

3,482,000 

*310,000 

— 


1874 

Reduced to 3(7. in £ on Incomes of 1007. and 
upwards, with abatement as before 

1,855,000 

— 

- 


* Approximate amount. 
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Income Tax — aonlivmd. 


Year 

ended 

•21 Mar. 

Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Consequent 
Loss of 
Revenue. 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

Consequent 
Increase of 
Revenue. 

1875 

Reduced to 2 <7. in £ on Incomes of 1007. and 
upwards, with abatement as before 

£ 

1,945,000 

Increased to 3d. in £ on incomes of 1507. and 

£ 

10 ' 

Incomes under 1507. exempted 

*390,000 

upwards, with abatement as per contra 


1879 

Allowance for Wear and Tear of Machinery 

*50,000 

Increased to 5(7. in £. Abatement as before 

3,758,000 

1681 

— 

- 

Do. to 6(7. in £ Do. 

1,867,000 

1882 

Reduced to 5 <7. in £. Abatement as before - 

1,916,000 

— 

- 

1883 

— 

- 

Increased to 6-|(7. in £. Abatement as before 

2,944,000 

1884 

Reduced to 5 d. in £. Abatement as before - 

3,025,000 

— 

- 

1885 

— 

- 

Increased to 6(7. in £ 

2,002,000 

1886 

— 

- 

Do. to 8(7. in £ 

3,932,000 

1888 

Reduced to 7(7. in £ - 

2,000,000 

— 

- 

1889 

Do. 6t7. in £ - - 

Relief to Yeoman Farmers on Lands if no 
Profits be made - 

2,030,000 

2,800 



— 

1894 

— 

- 

Increased to 7(7. in £ 

*2,220,000 

1895 

[ Schedule A., Relief under Lands and Houses 
| Smal Incomes, concessions to 

800,000 

840,000 

Increased to 8(7. in £ 

j*2,220,000 


* Approximate amounts. 


F f 4 
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B. 


Statement fwnished by the Bocvrd of Customs with regard to Changes in the Bates of Customs Import Duties on 
certain Principal Articles from 1814 to 1895. 

(Note . — In the earlier years of the period comprised in this Return the principal articles in the Customs tariff 
were also snbiect to duties of excise. The variations in the rates of Customs duty do not, therefore, necessarily 
indicate the variations in the taxation to which such articles were subject. Nor does the repeal of the Customs 
duty on any particular article [where the same is set forth in this table] necessarily mean that such article 
became free of duty altogether.) 


Changes in the Rates of Customs Import Duties on certain Principal Articles from the year 1814 to 1895. 


Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 


Sugar, unrefined (Great Britain and Ireland). East and 
West Indian and foreign sugar reduced 3s. per cwt. 
from 5th September. 


Sugar, unrefined (Great Britain and Ireland), reduced 
from 5th May 2s. per cwt. on various rates, from 5th 
September further reduced Is. per cwt. 

Sugar, refined (Great Britain and Ireland). Reduced 
from 8/. 8s. 4 d. to 81. 8s. per cwt. 

Tea (Great Britain). Customs duty repealed. 

Tobacco (Great Britain). Customs duty repealed. 


Duties imposed or augmented. 


Tobacco (Great Britain and Ireland) increased from 
9&d. to Is. per lb. 

Sugar (Great Britain and Ireland) East Indian increased 
from 80s. to 37s. per cwt. 

Sugar (Great Britain and Ireland) East Indian increased 
from 37s. to 39s. and from 5th May increased to 2/. 


Sugar Candy (Great Britain and Ireland). Brown in- 
creased from 4/. 16s. to 51. 12s. per cwt. 

White increased from 71. 13 s. 4 d. to 81. 8s. per cwt. 

Tea (Ireland). Tea sold at the East India Company’s 
sales in London above the price of 2s. per lb. increased 
from 96/. to 100/. per cent. 

Wine (Great Britain and Ireland). Erench wine in- 
creased from 6s. 3d. to 6s. 3-J-d. per gallon. 


1823 


Spirits (Ireland). Arquebusade, Hungary water, and 
Lavender water increased from 17s. Id. to 1/. 16s. o -</. 
per gallon. British content not above proof. 

Brandy and Geneva increased from 13s. 7 d. to 
to 18s. 10f-d. per gallon. British content not above 
above proof. 

Rum from British Plantations increased from 10s. 
to 11 s. 7 \d., and rum of other sorts from 13 s. Id. to 
18s. 6fd. per gallon. British content not above 

Citron water increased from 1 /. Is. 1 Id. to 1/. 7s. 9fd. 
per gallon. British content not above proof. 

Usquebaugh increased from 17s. to 1/. 16s. Of d. per 
gallon. British content not above proof. 

Cordials, &c. increased from lfis. lOd. to 1/. 2s. 6f rf. 
per gallon. British content not above proof. 

(Ireland). The produce of any place within the 

limits of the East India Company’s charter or imported 
from Cape of Good Hope and the Territories and 
Dependencies thereof. 

Brandy and Geneva increased from 13s. 7 d. to 
17s. 4-jd. per gallon British content not above 

Rum increased from 10s. Id. to 16s. 8jd. per gallon. 
British content not above proof. 

Arrack increased from 13s. 7 d. to 17s. 6 id. per 
gallon. British content not above proof. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (Ireland). The produce of 
Spain or Portugal increased from Is. to 3s. per lb. 

manufactured and segars (Ireland). Increased 

from Is. to 16s. per lb. 

(Great Britain). Duty of 16s. per lb. im- 
posed. 


1824 


1825 


Rum (United Kingdom). The produce of any British 
Colony or plantation in America reduced Is. l£d. per 
gallon; above proof reduced 2s. 2d. per gallon. 


Tobacco (United Kingdom). From 5th July 1825 

From British Possessions in America reduced from 
4s. to 2s. 9d. per lb. 

From other parts reduced from 6s. to 3s. per lb. 


Spirits (Great Britain). Not above proof increased 
17s. Of d. ; above proof increased 1/. 10s. 6fd. per 
gallon. 

(Great Britain). The produce of British plantations 

in America not above proof increased 1 0s. 4 id. above 
proof increased 1/. per gallon. 

(Great Britain). The produce of any place within 

the limits of the East India Company’s charter not above 
proof increased 15s. 54d. ; above proof increased 
27s. 3^d. per gallon. 

Tobacco unmanufactured (Great Britain). The produce 
of Spain or Portugal, duty of 6s. per lb. imposed. 

Of any other place 4s. per lb. imposed. 
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Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 


Spirits (United Kingdom). Duty at various rates repealed 
and others substituted, the effect of the change being 
a reduction, in the case of Hum from 12s. 7 %d. to 
8s. Ikl. per gallon ; Brandy and Geneva from 1 Z. 2s. 1\d. 
to lZ. 2s. Gd. per gallon; the new rates of duty 
were as follows, per proof gallon, viz. : - 
The produce of any British Possession in America, 
8s. 6 d. 

The produce of any British Possession within the 
limits of the East India Company’s Charter, 1 Z. 

Of any other place, 1/. 2s. 6 d. 

— Sweetened or mixed so that the strength cannot 
be exactly ascertained, viz.: — 

The produce of any British Possession in America, 
1/. per gallon. 

Of any other place, 1 1. IDs. per gallon. 


Sugar, unrefined (United Kingdom). From British 
West Indies reduced from lZ. 7s. to lZ. 4s. per c 
from East India reduced from 1Z. 17s. to 1Z. 12s. per 


Wine (United Kingdom). French v 
7s. 3d. to 5s. 6<Z. per gallon. 


Sugar, unrefined (United Kingdom) Of any British Pos- 
session within the limits of the East India 
Company’s Charter into which the importation of 
foreign sugar is prohibited and imported from thence, 
reduced from lZ. 12s. to lZ. 4s. per cwt. 

Tea (United Kingdom). All sorts except Bohea, 
duced to 2s. 1«Z. per lb. 


Snuff (United Kingdom). Duty of 6s. per lb. imposed. 
Wine (United Kingdom. Cape wine increased from 
Is. 4 J<Z. to 2s. od . ; French wine from 6s. 3 \d. to 
7s. 2 $d . ; Madeira from 4s. 2 id. ; Portuguese from 
4s. l^d. ; Rhenish from 6s. 3id. ; Spanish and other 
sorts of wine from 4s. ljd. to 4s. 9;‘cZ. per gallon. 


Segars (United Kingdom). Increased from 16s. to 18s. 
per lb. 

fine (United Kingdom). French wine increased from 
7s. 2 id. to 7s. 3d. per imperial gallon ; other sorts, 
except Cape wine, increased from 4s. 9fd. to 4s. lOd. 
per imperial gallon. 

Tea (Ireland). Not allowed to be removed to Ireland 
until the duty of excise had first been paid in Great 
Britain. 

Bum (United Kingdom). Increased from 8s. 6 d. to 9s. 
per proof gallon. 


Sugar, unrefined (United Kingdom). The growth of any 
foreign country, the sugar of which Her Majesty has 
declared to be admissible as not being the produce of 
slave labour, reduced from 31. 6s. l£d. to lZ. 15s. 8§d. 
per cwt. 

Sugar (United Kingdom). Reduced various rates. 

Spirits (United Kingdom). Rum reduced from 9s. 
to 8s. 10 d. per gallon. 

Brandy and Geneva reduced from lZ. 2s. lOd to 
per gallon. 

Sugar (United Kingdom). Reduced various rates. 

Sugar (United Kingdom). Reduced various rates. 

Spirits, rum, reduced from 8s. 10<Z. ; to England 8s. 7 d. 
Scotland 4s. 5<f., and Ireland 3s. 5 d. per gallon. 

Sugar (United Kingdom). All rates reduced. 

Spiiits, rum, England, Scotland, and Ireland. Reduced 
5d. per gallon. 


Duties imposed or augmented. 


i increased from 
:. 10tZ. to 5s. Gd. 


'ine (United Kingdom). Cape wi 
2s. od. to 2s. 9cZ. per gallon. 

Other sorts (not French) from ■ 

per gallon. 

Tea (United Kingdom). Duty imposed at the following 
Bohea, per lb. Is. 6 d. 

Congou, Twankay, Hyson Skin, Orange Pekoe, and 
Campoi, per lb. 2s. 2d. 

Other sorts, per lb. 3s. 


Tea (United Kingdom). Bohea increased from Is. 6 d. 
2s. lcZ. per lb. 


s increased 4d. per 
5 increased 5 Z. per 


Spirits (United Kingdom). All r 
gallon. 

Sugar (United Kingdom). All r; 
cent. 

Tea (United Kingdom). All rates increased 51. per 
cent. 

Tobacco, cigars, and snuff (United Kingdom). All rates 
increased 51. per cent. 

Wine (United Kingdom). All rates increased 5 Z. per 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (United Kingdom). From 
British Possessions in America, increased from 
2s. 10£§(Z. to 3s. l££d. per lb. 
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Years. 

Dnties repealed, expired, or reduced. 

Duties imposed or augmented. 

1849 

Wine (United Kingdom). From British Possessions, 
reduced from as. 6 d. to 2s. 9 d. per gallon. 

Sugar (United Kingdom). All rates reduced. 

— 

1850 

Sugar (United Kingdom). All rates reduced. 

— 

1851 

Sugar (United Kingdom). All rates reduced. 

— 

185B 

Sugar (United Kingdom). Various rates reduced. 

— 

1853 

Sugar (United Kingdom). Various rates reduced 
Tea (United Kingdom). Reduced from 2s. 2 %d. to 
Is. 10d. per lb. 

Spirits, rum (Ireland). Increased from 3s. to 3s. 8d . ; 

(Scotland) from 4s. to 5s. per gallon. 

Wine. Of British Possessions other than the Cape of 
Good Hope, increased from 2s. 9 d. to 2s. lOJ-gci. p tr 
gallon (United Kingdom). 

1854 

Tea (United Kingdom) reduced from Is. 10d. to Is. 6 d. 
per lb. 

Spirits, rum (Ireland), increased from 3s. 8cZ. to 4s. id. 
(Scotland), increased from 5s. to 6s., and afterwards 
to .6s. id. per gallon. 

Sugar (United Kingdom), all rates increased. 

1855 


Spirits, rum (Ireland), increased from 4s. id. to 6s. id. 
(Scotland), increased from 6s. id. to 8s. 2 d. per 
gallon. 

Sugar, unrefined and refined (United Kingdom). 
Uniform rate imposed on sugar of whatsoever 
growth and whencesoever imported, as follows, 



Equal to White Clayed, per cwt., 17s. 6 d. 

Not equal to White Clayed, per cwt., 15s. 

Not equal to Brown Clayed, „ 13s. 9 d. 

Refined, per cwt., 1Z. 

being an increase of duty in the case of sugar of 
British Possessions. 

Tea (United Kingdom), increased from Is. 6 d. to 
Is. 9 d. per pound. 

1857 

Sugar (United Kingdom) duties reduced, viz. : — 

Equal to White Clayed from, 17s. 6 d. to 16s. per cwt. 
Not equal to White Clayed, from 15s. to 13s. lOd. per 



Not equal to Brown Clayed, from 13s. 9d. to 12s. 8 d. 
per cwt. 

Refined, from 20s. to 18s. id. per cwt. 

Tea (United Kingdom) reduced from Is. 9 d. to Is. 5 d. 
per lb. 


1858 

— 

Spirits, rum (Ireland), increased from 6s. id. to 3s. id. 
per gallon. 

I860 

Spirits (United Kingdom), Brandy and Geneva, re- 
duced from 15s. to 8s. 6 d. per gallon. 

Wine, Foreign (United Kingdom), reduced from 
5s. 9£;d. to 3s. per gallon. 

Spirits (United Kingdom), rum. Colonial and Foreign. 
Rum imported from the country of its production 
increased from 8s. id. to 8s. 3d. Other rum increased 
from 8s. id. to 8s. 6 d. per gallon, and subsequently 
increased to 10s. 2d. and 10s. ad. per gallon re- 
spectively. Brandy and Geneva, increased from 
8s. 6 d. to 10s. 5 d. per gallon. 

1861 

Wine (United Kingdom), of whatever growth, and 
whencesoever imported, duties reduced according to 
degrees of strength to the following rates, viz. : — 
Imported in casks containing less proof spirit than — 
18 degrees. Is. per gallon. 

26 ,, Is. 9d. per gallon. 

40 „ 2s. 5 d. „ 

45 „ 2s. lid. „ 

Imported in bottles, and containing less proof 
spirit than 40 degrees, 2s. ad. per gallon. 


1862 

Wine (United Kingdom) rates altered as follows : — 
Imported in casks and containing less proof spirit 

26 degrees, per gallon, Is. 

42 „ „ 2s. 6 d. 

Imported in bottles, and containing less proof spirit 
than — 

42 degrees, per gallon, 2s. 6 d. 

Imported in casks or bottles, and containing more 
proof spirit than — 

41 degrees per gallon, 2s. 6 d., 
and 3d. additional for every degree beyond 41. 


1863 

Tea (United Kingdom), reduced from Is. 5 J. to Is. 
per lb. 

Tobacco Manufactured (United Kingdom), reduced 
from 9s. a^-d. to Segars, 5s. ; Foreign Cavendish, 
4s. 6 d , ; other sorts, 4s. per lb. ; snuff from 6s. 3£§</. 
to 3s. 9 d., and 4s. 6 d. per lb. according to more or 
1 not more than 13 lbs. of moisture in every 100 lbs. 
weight thereof. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (United Kingdom), contain- 
ing less than 10 lbs. of moisture in every 100 lbs. 
weight thereof, increased from 3s. 1£ £d. to 3s. 6a. 
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1865 

1866 


Duties repealed, expired, or reduced. 


i 11s. 


Sugar (United Kingdom), unrefined: — 

Equal to White Clayed reduced from 16s. t 

Nof equal to White Clayed reduced from 13s. lOd. to 
10s. 6 d. per cwt. 

Not equal to Brown Clayed, the duty on which was 
12s. 8 d. per cwt., was divided into two classes, 

i Equal to Brown Muscavado, with a duty of 9s. id. 

per cwt., and not equal to Brown Muscavado, 
with a duty of 8s. 2d. per cwt. 

I Defined, reduced from 18s. id. to 12s. 10a. percwt. 

| Tea (United Kingdom), reduced from Is. to 6 d. per lb. 

: Wine (United Kingdom), imported in bottles, duty 
i divided into two classes, viz. „ 

Containing less than 26 degrees of proof spirit, 
Is. per gallon. . . . 

1 Containing less than 42 degreesof proof spirit, 
j 2s. 6 d. per gallon. 

1 Sugar (United Kingdom). Unrefined, which had been 
I classified under the four headings of “Equal to 
I W hite Clayed,’ ’ “ Not equal to W lute Clayed, ‘ Equal 

to Brown Muscavado,” and “Not equal to Brown 
I Muscavado,” with duties of Us. 8 d., 10s. 6 d., 9s. 4d., 
and 8s. 2d. per cwt. respectively, were reclassified and 
duties imposed according to standard samples 
deposited with the Lords of the Treasury and 
' approved by them as follows, viz. : 

. First Class, Us. 3 d. per cwt. 

Second „ 10s. (id. „ 

Third „ 9s. 7 d. „ 

Fourth „ 8s. „ 

I The effect of this was a slight reduction. 

I Refined, reduced from 12s. 10 d. to 12s. per cwt. 

Sugar (United Kingdom). Unrefined 
! reduced 1st Class from Us. 3d. to 5s. 8 d. per cwt. 

2nd „ „ 10s. 6 d. „ 5s. 3d. „ 

3rd „ „ 9s. Id. „ 4 s. 9d. „ 

4th ., „ 8s. „ 4s. 

Refined, reduced from 12s. to 6s. per cwt. 


Duties imposed or augmented. 


s. 10 d. per cwt. 


Sugar (United Kingdom). Unrefined 
reduced 1st Class from 5s. 8 d. to 2s. — 

2nd „ „ 5s. 3d. „ 2s. 8d. 

3rd „ „ 4s. 9d. „ 2s. 5d. 

4th „ „ 4s. „ 2s. 

Refined, reduced from 6s. to 3s. per cwt 

Sugar (United Kingdom). Unrefined and refined; 
duties repealed. 


Spirits (United Kingdom). Brandy and Geneva, and 
rum indirectly imported, reduced from 10s. 5 d. to 
10s. 4d. per gallon. 

Wine (United Kingdom). Strength admitted at Is. rate 
of duty increased from “ containing less than 26 de- 
grees of proof spirit ” to “ not exceeding 30 degrees 
of proof spirit.’’ 


Tobacco (United Kingdom). All r 
lb. Segars reduced 6d. per lb. 


tes reduced 4d. per 


Tea (United Kingdom). Reduced from 6 d. to -Id. per lb. 


Wine (United Kingdom). Additional duty changed t 
2s. per gallon, irrespective of the market value. 


1395 Spirits (United Kingdom). Reduced 6d. per gallon. 


Perfumed spirits and Cologne water (United Kingdom) 
increased from 14s. to 16s. 6 d. per gallon. 


Tobacco (United Kingdom). Unmanufactured increased 
4£d. per lb. 

- Manufactured increased 4d. per lb. 

Tobacco (United Kingdom). Cigars increased 2d. per lb. 

Spirits (United Kingdom). Rum directly imported, in- 
creased from 10s. 2d. to 10s. 4d. per gallon. 


Wine (United Kingdom). Sparkling \i 
duty of Is. and 2s. 6d. per gallon, ac 
market value was less or more than 


nc, additional 
ording as the 
is. per gallon, 


Spirits (United Kingdom). Additional duty of 6d. per 
gallon imposed for local taxation purposes. 


Spirits (United Kingdom). All i 
gallon. 


G 


2 
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APPENDIX XIII. 


LOCAL LOANS FUND, IRELAND. 


Authority through whom 
Advance was 
made by National Debt 

Total Amount 
advanced to 
31st March 

Total Amount of the Payments made from 
IreiaDd up to the 31st March 1895 in respect of 
such Advances, including Replacement 
of Capital and Interest. 

Remitted up to 
31st March 

Balance out- 
standing on 31st 

Commissioners. 

1895. 

j Capital. 

Interest. j 

Total. 


March 1895. 

Commissioners of Public 
Works, Ireland. 

39,130,120 

1 £ 
23,259,341 

£ 

6,131,180 

£ 

29,390,521 

' £ 

7,963,928 

£ 

7,906,851 

Irish Land Commissioners 
under Land Purchase 

8,538,315 

493,662 

1,239,800 

1,733,462 

Nil. 

8,044,653 

Total 

47,668,435 

23,753,003 

7,370,980 

31,123,983 

7,963,928 

15,951,504 

Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners. 

5,493,483 

3,695,607 

2,243,450 

5,939,057 ; 

1,532,606 : 

265,270 

H.M.’s Treasury 

900,000 | 


- 

- 

900,000 

_ 

Grand Total - 

54,061,918 

27,448,610 1 

9,614,430 

37,063,040 

10,396,534 

16,216,774 


Note. — This table is a continuation of that printed on page 479 of the first volume of Evidence, which extended to the 
31st March 1894. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 


“SoSiStT to! the Royal Commission on the Financial Relations between Great Britain j 


There is not, at present, published any Blue Book 
which would give 'the desired information, but the 
following brief statement will, it is hoped, suffice for 
the purposes of the Commission. 

Previous to 1836, the cost of police in Ireland was 
borne entirely by local rates. In that year, the local 
forces previously existing were, by 6 Will. 4. e. 13. 
consolidated into a single force, termed the ‘ Con- 
“ stabulary of Ireland/' to be controlled, as at present, 


by a single head officer, termed “ Inspector-General ” 
who should act in direct communication with the Irish 
Executive ; the appointment of all ranks, from the 
highest to the lowest, being vested in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The following table shows the cost of the 
force, at various periods from 183b inclusive, the cost 
being given year by year from 1881. The figures for 
1894-5 are still subject to audit by the Comptroller and 
Auditor- General : — 


l Cost of the Irish Constabulary (including Resident Magistrates up to 1871— f 


Force (exclusive of 
I Officers and Head 
| Constables, the Numbers 
of which ltanks under- 
t little variation) . 


Estimated Number < 


857,275 13 9 
492,881 I 9 
,588 7 7 
,025 8 8 
1,473 0 3 
,169,032 0 9 


,-107,222 10 < 
,387,169 12 I 
,421,854 14 ( 
,454 8 ! 
,412.946 11 ! 
,412,680 2 : 


Net Cham 
to the 
Exchequer 


1,000,796 12 10 
1,140,767 18 4 
1,259,519 6 3 


1,359,266 12 10 
1,318,790 d 4 
1,342,650 13 1 
1,357,283 16 8 
1,362,848 0 5 
1,342,768 10 3 
1,356,579 18 5 
1,354,448 19 4 


153,105 19 1 
152,0-17 12 0 
21,471 1 2 
24,646 5 2 
37,676 7 6 
28,264 2 5 
36,320 12 6 
84,817 5 10 
134,283 0 10 


94,156 5 1 
70,029 9 I 


66,411 12 < 
39,497 12 i 
47,627 13 I 


is. &c. of resident magistral 


w charged on the Vote for “ County Court Officers, &c. Irelar 


The whole cost of the force was, under the Act of 
1836, to be charged, in the first instance, to the 
Imperial Exchequer, one-half to be subsequently 
recovered from counties, according to the number of 
men in each. The cost of moving men from county to 
county was, however, under sec. 28, to be repaid by the 
counties in fall. By a subsequent Act of the same year, 
6 Will. 4. c. 36, the whole cost of arms, horses, &c., &c., 
and the salaries of four provincial inspectors were 
charged on Imperial funds. In 1839, 2 & 3 Yict. c. 75., 
a reserve force was established, the cost thereof to be 
paid by the Imperial Exchequer, but the counties to 
repay a moiety of cost of any reserve men sent to serve 
therein. In 1846, 9 & 10 Yict. c. 75., the provision that 
half the cost of the force should be repaid by counties 
was repealed, and it was enacted that the whole cost 
should be charged on the Imperial Exchequer, the 
counties being called upon to pay a moiety, of cost of 
additional police appointed on the requisition of 
magistrates, or under viceregal proclamation, and of 
any reserve men, as just stated. Although legislation 
varying the number of the reserve, and of the men 
whom the Yieeroy can, on his own initiative, appoint 
to proclaimed districts, was subsequently passed, the 
arrangement made by the Act of 1846 has, as a general 
principle, been adhered to since. A notable exception 
was made in 1882, when, by the “ Prevention of Crime ” 


Act of that year, (which Act expired in 1885), the 
Lord Lieutenant was empowered to recover, in whole 
or in part, as might seem to him fit, the cost of addi- 
tional police appointed by him, under proclamation 
pursuant to the Act, to districts declared to require 
such, owing to existence, or a apprehension, of crime 
therein. 

In 1857, by 20 & 21 Viet. c. 40., -100 men were added 
to the constabulary for duties connected with the sup- 
pression of illicit distillation, which duties had been 
previously performed by revenue police. The revenue 
police were 1,200 in number, and cost 65,000/. per 
annum, while the 400 constabulary cost, at rates of pay, 
&c., then existing only 15,000/. per annum, thus 
effecting, at that time, a saving to the public of 
50,000/. annually. 

By 28 & 29 Viet. c. 70. the constabulary were, in 
1865, substituted in Belfast for a local police force 
maintained at the sole cost of tho city, and in 1870, 
under 33 & 34 Viet. c. 83, a like course was followed in 
the borough of Londonderry. Those Acts, in addition 
to ordinary force paid altogether from Imperial funds, 
provided for the establishment of an extra force, half 
the cost of which to be repaid from local rates. The 
city of Belfast also contributes 400/. per annum towards 
the salary of the town inspector, and both cities pay the 
entire cost ofnight-watching. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND : 


APPENDIX XVI. 


It has been thought that a review of the financial 
arrangements existing in certain composite States 
might be of assistance to the Royal Commission. The 
following statement with regard to Austria-Hungary, 
the German Empire, Sweden and Norway, and Swit- 
zerland has been chiefly prepared from information 
specially obtained, through the courtesy ot the "Foreign 
Office, from Her Majesty’s representatives in those 
countries. 

B. H. Holland, 

Secretary. 

April 1895. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The Exchequers of Austria and Hungary are entirely 
distinct, but certain expenditure is common to the two 
countries, namely that upon the army and navy, the 
foreign office and diplomatic service, and the finance 
ministry and department, by whom the common revenue 
and expenditure is superintended. 

The Budget for common expenses is laid before 
delegations from the Parliaments of the two countries 
for their respective sanctions. The delegations consist 
of an equal number of representatives of each House of 
Parliament in the two kingdoms. 

The system upon which the common expenditure is 
defrayed is as follows : — 

Under the Pact (Ausgleich) of 1867 between the two 
divisions of the monarchy, which has been twice renewed 
since that date, “the net proceeds of the common 
“ customs arc; deducted from the amouut required, 

“ then 2 per cent, of the remainder is debited t-o 
“ Hungary, and lastly - of this remainder 70 per cent. 

“ is paid by Austria and 30 per cent, by Hungary. A 
“ common loan may be taken, and the floating debt, 
“ consisting of bills, is guaranteed jointly by both. 
“ The other debts are not regarded as common, but 
“ Hungary pays, on account of ordinary debt contracted 
“ before 1868" a yearly sum of 30,312,920 florins.” 
(Statesman’s Year Book, 1895.) 

The deduction of 2 per cent, debited to Hungary is 
made on account of the territory of the “ military 
frontier” having been incorporated into Hungary 
subsequently to the Pact of 1867. 

The basis upon which was settled the proportion in 
which Austria and Hungary respectively should contri- 
bute to so much of the joint expenditure as the receipts 
of the common customs were unable to meet is explained 
by Sir Edmund Monscn in the following letter addressed 
by him to the Earl of Kimberley on 20th February 
1895 : — 

(No. 11, Commercial.) 

My Loud, Vienna, February 20, 1895. 

In answer to the query contained in the enclosure 
to your Lordship’s Despatch No. 6 of this series, of the 
9th instant, I have the honour to state, for the informa- 
tion of the Royal Commission on the Financial Relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland, that the main prin- 
ciple observed in estimating the comparative wealth of 
Austria and Hungary when the “Ausgleich” or Pact 
of 1867 was concluded was that of taking the returns of 
direct taxation as a basis. 

The matter gave rise to much discussion, not as to 
the character of the test to which recourse was had, 
but as to the results deducible therefrom. Taking the 
average contributions of both parties to the negotiation 
during the six years 1860-1865 as a starting point, the 
Hungarian deputies arrived at the conclusion that the 
share of their country was a trifle over 25 per cent. 
The Austrian rejoinder was that in dealing with the 
figures the Hungarian deputies had left sundry items 
out of the accounts — r.o notice of the State debt, for 
instance, having been taken ; that, moreover, certain 
excise duties, such as those od spirits and sugar, which 
were levied in the same way in both countries, should 
be taken into consideration, and that the proper pro- 


portion, without reckoning the debt, was rather over 28 
per cent, for Hungary, whilst the inclusion of charges on 
that account brought the ratio up to something above 
31 per cent., leaving not quite 69 per cent, to be borne 
by Austria. 

“ The deputies were unable to come to an agreement 
and a compromise was finally adopted by the ministers 
on both sides, who decided on 30 per cent, and 70 per 
cent, being taken for the contributions towards joint 
expenses of Hungary and Austria respectively, and 
also for their shares of charges for debt, after first 
striking off from the whole an annual sum of 25,000,000 
florins, Austrian currency (say 2,000,0002. sterling) to 
be borne by Austria alone. 

ThiB plan was ultimately accepted, and has remained 
in force ever since, subject to the modification men- 
tioned in my Despatch on this subject, No. 65, of the 
29th of November last, and caused by the incorporation 
into Hungary of the region formerly known as the 
military frontier. It is liable to revision only when 
the “ Ausgleich” itself expires, that is to say, 10 years 
after each renewal. The Pact originally took effect on 
the 1st of January 1868, and has consequently been 
since twice renewed. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Edmund Monson. 

The Earl of Kimberley, K.G., 

&c. &c. &c. 


The following observations are quoted from the 
Report for the year's 1888-9 on the Finances and 
Taxation of Austria, published in the Foreign Office 
Annual Series (C. 5618-95) 

‘ It is to be observed that the receipts from customs 
in Austria are far larger than those realised in Hungary, 
amounting in this country alone to nearly 3.000,0001. 
sterling net. Obviously the greater portion of the 
import duties are levied by Austrian officials on goods 
coming from Germany, France, Italy, Russia, Great 
Britain, &c., while to a very large extent the imported 
goods consumed in Hungary' have paid duty on the 
Austrian frontier, or at Vienna, whence they are for- 
warded to the Hungarian consumer or importer. This 
t difference in the sums actually raised by customs duties 
in Austria and Hungary has financially no effect upon 
the proportional contributions of the two countries to 
the comihon finances, because this revenue is brought 
as a total to the common exchequer irrespective of the 
amount levied in either country. 

“ I should add that the gross receipts from customs 
levied in Austria amounts to 37,400,000 florins, or 
3,116,0001., a sum which is decreased owing to certain 
refunding of duties, by 63,000/., and by costs of 
administration by a further total of 1,400,000/. 

“ Little more than 1 per million of the whole amount 
is derived from duties on exports. 

“ It would extend beyond the limits of this report 
to explain here many of the complex arrangements 
between Austria and Hungary in financial matters, 
especially in regard to the apportionment of the proceeds 
of the indirect taxes. No barrier existing between the 
two halves of the monarchy, these taxes, such as those 
on sugar, beer, spirits, and mineral oils, go, as a rule, 
into the exchequer of that country in which the taxable 
establishments exist, although the consumers in the 
other country pay virtually the tax in the price of the 
article taxed. By this arrangement sugar and beer, 
which are more produced in Austria, give an advantage 
to that country, as a good deal of Austrian sugar and 
beer is consumed in Hungary. The reverse is the case 
in regard to spirits and mineral oil, of which a surplus 
over the Hungarian production goes to the Austrian 
consumer. "The tax, however, thereon remains to the 
Hungarian exchequer. 

“ Hungary is just now cudeavouring to secure her 
share of the profits of the excise on sugar, and grants 
every possible facility for the erection of new sugar 
manufactories within its territory, in order to obtain 
the tax on the sugar consumed by its inhabitants.” 
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Austro-Hungarian Budget 
Expenditure. 


1'oreign Department : Central Offlcej 
Secret service, &e. - 
Diplomatic expenses - 
Consular >. 

War Department : Army 

Navy - 


n States contribute 


Ordinary. 

Extra- 

ordinary. 






Florins. 

580,000 

Florins. 

Florins. 

£ 

Diplomatic income tax 

Florins. 

17,5u0 


600,000 

_ 

- 

- 

Consular „ and fees - 

99,000 


1.444,100 

23,600 


- 


116,500 

9,706 

1,065,900 

22,800 

- 

- 




3,690,900 

46,400 

3,737,300 

311,450 




114,382,703 

14,576,565 

129,459,268 

10,788,272 


2,455,440 


10,012,680 

2,565,000 

12,577,680 

1,048,140 


100,000 

A) 

124,895,383 

17,141,565 

142,036,948 



2,555,440 

213,000 

178,900 

- 

178,900 

14,900 

1 



1,846,200 

- 

1,846,200 

153,850 

[- - - - - 

5,552 

418 

126,644 

- 

126,644 

10,554 

J 



130,738,027 

17.1S7.965 

147,925,992 

12,327,166 


2,677,492 

223,124 





Customs returns, estimated : 







Cis-Leithania - - 40,073,080 







Trans-Leithania - 6,573,100 



47,047,672 

_ 

' - 

3,920,624 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 174.000 







46,820,1S0 

Less grant for above 
provinces of 600,000 




17,187,965 

100,878,320 

8,406,542 

And deductions 
for sundry 

charges of - 1,850,000 ^ ^ ^ 

44,370,180 

3,697,500 



69,202,527 

5,766,895 


47,047,672 

3,020,624 



31,675,793 

2,639,047 





THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

The following Report with regard to the relations 
between Imperial and State Finance in Germany has, 
at the request of the Secretary of the Royal Com- 
mission, been obtained by the Foreign Office from Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin : — 

Snt, Berlin, February 20, 1895. 

I have the honour to lay before your Excellency 
a report upon the relations between Imperial and State 
Finance in Germany. 

In order to make these relations as clear as possible, 
I have endeavoured to trace (1) the sources of Imperial 
revenue at the time of the creation of the German 
Empire in 1871 ; (2) the Customs Reform of 1879 ; 
(3) the working of the reformed system from 1879 to 
the present day ; and, lastly, the recent measures 
proposed by the Imperial Government to remedy the 
present unsatisfactory financial system. 

I have, &c. 

His Excellency (Signed) Reginald Tower. 

Sir E. B. Malet, G.C.B. 

The Relations between Imperial and State Finance 
in Germany. 

Contents. 

Sources of State (Prussian) revenue. 

Imperial expenditure. 

Administration of Imperial and Prussian Finance. 

Imperial revenue ; original sources after creation of 
German Empire. 

Matricular contributions. 

Projects for reform, 1877. 

Customs Tariff Law, 1879, clause Franckenstein. 

Assignments ( Ueberweisungen ). 

Subsequent legislation. 

Present sources of Imperial revenue. 

Exemptions from payment of beer excise. 

,, from Posts and Telegraphs Administra- 

„ from railway regulations. 

, , affecting Imperial military forces. 

Abatements in view of separate diplomatic repre- 
sentation. 

Amounts paid for exemptions. 

Table showing ordinary Imperial revenue and 
expenditure between 1872 and 1878-9. 

Effect of Customs reform, 1879. 

Comparison between matricular contributions and 
assignments, 1879-80 to 1892-3. 
a 88039. 


Description of effect of present financial system on 
the Empire and the Confederated States. (Extracts 
from official memorandum attached to new Bill for 
Finance reform.) 

Recent efforts towards legislation to improve system. 

Bill submitted January 26, 1895. 

Tobacco Duty Bill, 1895. 

Estimated State revenue. 

,, ,, expenditure. 

Imperial revenue. 

,, expenditure. 

The principal objects of Imperial expenditure are : — imperial 

Reichstag and Federal Council. expendi- 

Imperial Chancellor and Chancery. ure ' 

Foreign Office. (Abatements in favour of Bavaria, 

Saxony, and Wurtemberg on account of their 
separate diplomatic representation described 
below.) 

Ministry of the Interior (including contributions 
for maintenance of museums at Nurenberg and 
Mayence, schools and international exhibitions ; 
for encouragement of sea fisheries; subsidies to 
German Postal steamship lines running to Asia, 
Australia, and East Africa ; precautions against 
cattle disease on Russian and Austrian frontiers, 

&c.) 

Army (exception in favour of Bavaria, described 
below). 

Navy. 

Post and Telegraphs (exceptions for Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg, see below). 

Railways (Imperial, i.e., Alsace-Lorraine). 

Imperial Administration of Justice. 

Imperial Treasury. 

Pensions. 

Imperial Debt. 


Imperial finances are administered at the Imperial Adminis- 
Treasury in Berlin, under the direction of a Secrelary 
of State for the Treasury (Staatssekretiir des Reichss- finance, 
chatzamts) and an Under Secretary of State. 

To the Imperial Treasury belong the preparation of 
the Imperial Budget ; the control and account of the 
moneys : matters affecting coinage, issue of notes, and 
the Imperial loans; the administration of Imperial 
revenue, (so far as it is not otherwise controlled), and 
the preparation of matters regarding Customs and 
taxation. 

Prussian finances are administered by the Prussian oi Prussian 
Minister of Finance, who is a Minister of State. finance. 

H h 
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Sources of State (Prussian) revenue* : — 

Direct taxes (including Income Tax, Buildings Tax, 
Industrial Tax, &c.). 

Indirect taxes (the principal items of which are 
Stamp and Succession Duties). 

Lotteries. 

Woods and Forests, Agriculture, &c. 

Mines and salines. 

State railways. 

Customs and tobacco duties, excise on brandy and 
stamp duties (paid back by the empire as 
Assignments (Ueberweisungen)). 

Extraordinary revenue. 

On the creation of the German Empire it was laid 
down by the Imperial Constitution of April 16, 1871 
(Article 70), that the “ existing balance, as well as the 
“ revenues derived from Customs, Excise duties, and the 
“ Posts and Telegraphs Administration, serve towards 
“ defraying common (i.e.. Imperial) expenditure.” 

In the first years after 1871, expenditure increased 
in such a manner as to exceed revenue derived from 
the above sources, and it became necessary to put a 
severe strain upon the Confederated States by the 
exaction of matricular contributions (Matnkular- 
beitrage), according to the further provisions of Article 
70, that “ in case these sources (i.e., from Customs, 
&c.) are not sufficient to cover common expenditure, 
and so long as Imperial taxation is not introduced, 
contributions shall be laid on the Confederated 
States according to the rate of their population, and 
these contributions shall be administered by the 
‘ Imperial Chancellor, their amount being fixed by the 
‘ Budget.” 

These contributions are assessed in the Budget at a 
uniform rate throughout all the States, and may be 
regarded as a kind of poll tax, which presses heavily 
on some of the smaller States, where the average 
population is poor. 

In June 1877, a proposal was put forward by Prussia 
to impose Imperial Stamp and Succession Duties, and 
a Commission appointed in that year and composed of 
experts from the Confederated States' reported in favour 
of the imposition of Imperial Stamp dues. 

In 1879, the Franckenstein Clause, passed by the 
Reichstag (paragraph 8 of the Customs Tariff Law of 
July 15, 1879), provided that an amount, not exceeding 
6,500,000/.,+ from the proceeds of Customs and Tobacco 
duties should be credited to the Empire, and that the 
remainder should be made over to the Confederated 
States. These payments are called Assignments 
( Uebervjeisungen) . 

Imperial stamp duties were imposed by the law of 
July 1881, and increased by that of May 29, 1885. 

By paragraph 44 of the Imperial Stamp Law of 
June 3, 1885, and paragraphs 39 and 42 of the Brandy 
Excise Law of June 24, 1887, the total net revenue from 
Imperial Stamp duties, as well as the surtax to the 
same, is paid to the Confederated States. 

Customs duties were further increased by the laws 
of May 22, 1885, and of December 21, 1887. 

The present principal sources of Imperial revenue 
are : — 

I. Customs and Excise, including ; — 

(a.) Customs duties, - ] 

(5.) Tobacco duties, 

(c.) Sugar Tax, )> c ™ 

(cl.) Salt Tax, | 

(<?.) Brandy Excise, J 

(/.) Beer Excise, from which Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
Baden, and Alsace-Lorraine are exempted. 
IT. Stamp duties, inclusive of : — 

Duties on playing cards, bills of exchange, shares, 
annuities, and bonds. 

On lotteries, both State and private. 

On statistical fees. 

III. Posts and Telegraphs Administration, surplus 
(Bavaria and Wurtemberg are exempt). 

IV. Railways (Imperial, i.e., Alsace-Lorraine), sur- 
plus. 

V. Imperial Bank. 

VII. Imperial Invalid Fund. 

VIII. Sundry receipts from administrative and other 
sources. 

IX. Extraordinary Revenue. 

X. Matricular contributions. 


Zollvnrei 


Kt? 

Excise in 
favour oi 
gavaria, 
urtern. 
b erg,l! tl l ai 


re annexed tc 
lonvertine ( 
calculated at 


I. /. Beer Excise. 

The law of May 31, 1872, imposing an excise on bee* 
applies to the whole Empire within the Customs 
Union, with the exception of the Kingdoms of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg, the Grand Duchy of Baden, and 
Alsace-Lorraine. These States do not, in return 
share the revenues derived therefrom. 

For this exemption from Beer Excise, Bavaria, Wur- x*> 
temberg, Baden, and Alsace-Lorraine are required to l *^ mt 
pay to the Imperial Treasury additional sums, which 
are added to their matricular contributions. 

In the estimates for 1894-95 these sums amount to . 

£ 

Bavaria - 180,453 

Wurtemberg - - - 65,683 

Baden .... 53,471 

Alsace-Lorraine - - 51,717 

These amounts are assessed according to the rate of 
population. 

The total receipts from Beer Excise are estimated 
(1894—95) at 1,242,873/. The population of all the States 
sharing in the above receipts, i.e., with the exception 
of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden and Alsace-Lorraine, 
amounts to 38,535,593. The corresponding equivalents, 
therefore, for the non-sharing States are, as have oeen 
above given, calculated at the rates of their respective 
populations, viz., Bavaria, 5,594,982 ; Wurtemberg 
2,036,522; Baden, 1,657,867; and Alsace-Lorraine 
1,603,506. 

III. Posts and Telegraphs. 

Article 52 of the Constitution of April 16, 1871, E j em .- 
states : — “The legislation respecting posts an d telegraphs’, to Posts'” 
‘ ‘ respecting the legal relations of both these Depart- Telegraph 
“ ments to the public, and respecting the postage, is in tio™"" 5 '' 
“ the hands of the Empire. But the Regulations and 
“ Tariff Rules for the internal postal and telegraphic 
“ communication in Bavaria and Wurtemberg are laid 
“ down by those countries themselves. The regulations 
“ for the postal and telegraphic communication with 
“ the exterior are also under the Empire, with the 
“ exception of those affecting the immediate com- 
11 munieatioii' of Bavaria and Wurtemberg with the 
<; Non-German States bordering on them, which regu- 
“ lations are determined by Article 49 of the Postal 
“ Treaty of November 23, 1867. 

“ Bavaria and Wurtemberg have no share in the 
“ revenues which the Empire derives from the Posts 
“ and Telegraphs.” 

In the Estimates for 1894-5 the surplus from Posts 
and Telegraphs is put at 985,201/. In this amount 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg have no share ; and, in view 
of their separate administrations, are required to pay 
the following sums to the Empire, the amounts being 
added to their matricular contributions. 

These are fixed at : — 

£ 

Bavaria - - 131,880 

Wurtemberg - 48,401 

The above are likewise computed according to popu- 
ation. the total population of all the States except 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg being 41,796,966, while that 
of Bavaria is 5,594,982, and Wurtemberg 2,036,522. 

IV. Railways. 

Article 41 of the Constitution states : — “ Railways, Exemption 
“ which are considered necessary for strategical 
“ purposes or in the interests of general traffic, may S pecting 
“ be constructed on. account of the Empire, by virtue railways. 
“ of an Imperial law, even against the will of such 
“ Confederated State as is traversed by the railway, or 
“ a concession may be granted to private contractors 
“ and with rights of expropriation.” 

With this exception, and the Imperial control over 
the rate of freights (Article 45), each State administers 
its own railways. 

Bavaria is, however, placed on a different footing by 
Article 46, which states that the provisions of the 
regulations respecting railways in the Empire do not 
apply to that Kingdom, except for strategical purposes. 

Army. 

By Article 63 of the Constitution it is stated:— 

“ The whole of the land forces of the Empire shall form j.,tions 
“ a united army in war and peace, under the orders of gg 
“ the Emperor.” military 

Bavaria, Saxony, and VV urtemberg have War Ministers forcei ' 
of their own. tnough their military Budgets are not on 
the same footing. 
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Exemptions 

jMerist 

(orces. 

Jlalricular 

contriDu- 

assessed 
according to 

population, 

I and Used in 

ImMnal 


Bavaria. 

By the Treaty with Bavaria of November 23, 1870 
(Sections II., III., and IY.), Bavaria agreed to contri- 
bute her quota, as in the case of other States, to the 
Imperial military chest, but this quota is kept entirely 
apart, and the mode in which it is expended is left to 
her. The details do not appear in the Imperial Budget. 
In peace time, her army is under the King of Bavaria, 
but, on mobilisation, in time of war the Emperor takes 
the’ command. The organisation, arming, &c., of her 
army are, however, assimilated to the system of the 
Imperial military forces. . 

In return Bavaria has no share in the administration 
of the Imperial military forces. 

Saxony and Wmtemberg. 

The military budgets of Saxony and Wurtemberg are 
prepared in Berlin. 

On the revenue side of the Budget for 1894-95, the 
sum of 359,521 Z. is estimated from lease of buildings, 
sale of ground, material, &e. 


In view of the independent condition of the Bavarian 
military funds, that Kingdom is required to pay a con- 
tribution of 45,889?. to the Imperial Exchequer, the sum 
being added to her matrioular contributions, and 
calculated, as in the case of exemptions from Beer 
Excise and Postal Administration, according to the 
proportion of her population. 

On the expenses incurred for Imperial diplomatic j^vfewof 15 
representation, 1894-95, the following abatements are separate . 
credited to Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg, in view 
of their separate representation : — tion. 


Bavaria - 
Saxony 

Wurtemberg - 


£ 

- 56,828 

- 2,854 

- 1,659 


Total - 61,341 


Matricular Contributions. Estimate for 1894-5. 


— 

Amount. 

Population. 

(1890.)^ 

— 

Amount. 

Population 

(1890). 

1. Prussia 

2. Bavaria 

3. Saxony 

4. Wurtemberg - 

5. Baden - - - 

6. Hesse - : 

7. Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

8. Saxe- Weimar - - - 

9. Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

10. Oldenburg 

11. Brunswick - 

12. Saxe-Meiningeu 

13. Saxe-Altenburg 

14. Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 

& 

11,707,952 

2,516,644 

1,368,654 

910,859 

704.063 

388.063 
226,024 
127,444 

38,293 

138,729 

157,805 

87,479 

66,679 

80,70!) 

29,957,367 

5,594,982 

3,502,684 

2,036,522 

1,657,867 

992.883 

578.342 

326,091 

97,978 

354,968 

403,773 

223,832 

170,864 

206,513 

15. Anhalt 

16. Schwartzburg-Sondershausen 

17. Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt 

18. Waldeck - 

19. lleuss (elder branch) - 

20. Reuss (younger branch) 

21. Schaunburg-Lippe 

22. Alsace-Lorraine 

24. Liibeck 
2a. Bremen 
26. Hamburg - 

Total 

£ 

106,290 

29,510 

33,557 

22,387 

24,528 

46,824 

15,306 

633,022 

50,218 

29,893 

70,522 

271,963 

75,510 

85,863 

57,281 

62,754 

119,811 

39,163 

1,603,506 

128,495 

76,485 

180,443 

622,530 

19,874,871 

49,428,470 


Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure of the Empire between 1872 and 1878-9, being the Actual Revenue and 
Expenditure, exclusive of the French War Indemnity or Extraordinary Expenditure. 


— 

1872. 1 

| 

1873. 

1874. ^ 

1875. 

1876-7 
(15 months). 

1877-8. 

1878-9. 


„ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

. 

£ 

Recurring expenditure 
Non-recurring expenditure 

14,504,002 

692,909 

15,408,091 

1,254,893 

15,590,696 

1,015,300 

18,396,542 

948,348 

23,060,354 

1,039,714 

18,714,611 

870,837 

1,647,437 

Total - 

15,196,911 

16,662,984 

16,605,996 

19,343,890 

24,100,168 

19,585,448 

20,299,111 

For covering the above ex- 








penditure, the sources of 
Imperial Revenue are : — 
1 . Customs and Excise 

11,262,243 

12,888,559 

12,329,795 

12,330,629 

15,145,749 

11,869,990 

11,776,730 

2. Stamp duties on 



_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

17,613 

playing cards. 

3. On Bills of ex- 

260,965 

287,283 

300,035 

305,281 

409,168 

322,553 

291,554 







685,994 

4. Surplus from posts 

704,368 

449,438 

259,296 

273,670 

413,054 


and telegraphs. 

5. Surplus from Im- 

274,383 

109,488 

235,237 

428,053 

538,076 

481,266 

544,200 

perial railways. 

6. Other sources of 

118,893 

79,430 

139,843 

146,038 

235,284 

686,154 

543,006 

Total - 

12,620,852 

13,814,198 

13,264,206 

13,483,672 

16,741,332 

13,860,775 

13,859,097 

Equivalent for revenue not 








common to all States : — 







703,065 

For 1 




774,473 

899,300 


For 4 

103,123 

31,961 

8,932 

40,666 

63,578 

77,644 


Total - 

13,293,670 

14,491,925 

13,983,384 

14,298,8! 1 

17,704,210 

14,633,738 

14,668,560 

Amount of expenditure 

1,903,241 

2,171,059 

2,622,612 

5,046,078 

6,395,957 

4,951,710 

5,630,553 

unmet by revenue. 





Per-centage of above ex- 



lfi-8 

26' 1 

26 5 



penditure. 

Matrioular contributions - 

4,030,820 

3,019,453 

2,608,035 

2,633,337 

3,^98,185 

3,282,463 

3,557,813 
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Whilst Imperial expenditure from 1872 to 1878-9 
rose from 15,196,9111. to 20,299,1111., or, in round num- 
bers, 5,000,0001., the ordinary revenue had only in- 
creased from 13,293,6701. 'to 14,668,5601., or about 
1,374,0001., and the per-centage of expenditure unmet by 
ordinary revenue rose from 12'5 per cent, in 1872 to 
27-7 in 1878-9. 

This state of affairs brought about the Customs 
Reform of 1879, and the Franckenstein Clause, which 
have been already described. 

The increase of revenue (Imperial) affected by that 
law, and by subsequent legislation, has resulted in the 
fact that, in spite of the continuous increase of Imperial 
expenditure, the matricular contributions were not only 
balanced by the assignments (derived from Customs 
and Stamp Duties and Excise on brandy), but every 
year to 1892-93 a considerable excess was paid by the 
Empire to the Confederated States. 

The comparison between matricular contributions 
and assignments from 1879-80 to 1892-3 is shown as 
follows : — 


Year. 

Matricular | 
Contributions 1 
| (inclusive of 1 
the Amounts | 
determined by | 
Supplementary , 
Budget , but ex- ! 
elusive of the i 
equivalent for 1 
Beer Excise). • 

Assignments 
derived from 
Customs, &c. 

Assignments 
compared to 
Matricular 
Contributions. 

1879-80 ! 

3,603,828 I 

401,102 ] 

-3,202,726 

1880-81 

3,207,338 

1,912,153 

-1,295,185 

1881-8-2 1 

4,260,194 1 

3,401,179 

- 859,015 

1882-83 i 

4,241,365 ] 

4,172,805 

- 68,560 

1883-84 1 

3,697,766 i 

4,275,163 

+ 577,397 

1884-85 1 

3,202.010 : 

5,251,365 

+ 2,049,355 

1885-86 1 

5,138,893 , 

5,789,615 

1 + 650,722 

1886-87 i 

5,958,907 j 

6,852,833 

+ 893,926 

1887-88 ; 

8,546,833 

8,816,199 

+ 269,366 

1888-89 1 

10,389,009 1 

13,890,059 

+ 3,501,050 

1889-90 

10,763,354 | 

17,751,695 

+ 6,988,341 

1890-91 

15,055,110 | 

18,945,226 

1 +3,890,616 

1891-92 

15,824,962 j 

19,168,864 

+ 3,343,902 

1892-93 

15,815,088 j 

17,946,254 

+ 2,131,166 


In a Memorandum attached to a new Bill for the im- 
provement of the financial system, submitted to the 
Reichstag during the present session, it is stated : — 

“ Except for some fluctuations in 1879-80 to 1884, 
both the matricular contributions and the assignments 
have increased largely in amounts from 1884 to 

1891-92. 

“ For the financial year 1893-94 the matricular con- 
tributions amount (inclusive of their increase by 
supplementary Budget of July 23, 1893, of over one 
million sterling to cover the half-yearly army increase) 
to 18,501,5481., or, roughly, exclusive of "the above- 
mentioned army increase, 1,500,0001. in excess of the 
previous year. 

“ The assignments, which also up to 1891-92 became 
constantly larger, showed in 1892-3 a diminution, com- 
pared to the preceding year, from 19,165,0001. to 
17,945,0001., and, for the year 1893-4, they were 
estimated at about 17,45O,00OZ. The excess of assign- 
ments over matricular contributions has been reduced 
from 6,985,000Z. in 1889-90, to 2,136,0001. in 1892-3. 

“ For the year 1893-4 the excess would, according to 
the estimate, have amounted to only 120,0001., if the 
above-mentioned army increase expenses are not taken 
into account. In consequence of these expenses having 
been charged to the matricular contributions for six 
months only, the total assignments are reduced to 
1,040,0001. less chan the matricular contributions. 

“ In view of the fact that the available revenue does 
not increase in a corresponding amount with Imperial 
expenditure, the Empire, with its present sources of 
revenue, would have no choice but to call upon the Con- 
federated States to increase their matricular contribu- 
tions without making any increase in the assignments. 

“ Were this done, the object of the Franckenstein 
Clause, which gave to the Confedei - ated States the 
surplus from Imperial revenues, would be frustrated. 

“ Further, should it prove in the future, as seems in- 
evitable from the experience of jhe last years, that the 
matricular contributions continue to increase in excess 
of the assignments, then the Confederated States will 


no longer be in a position to satisfy the demands made 
upon them, and will be compelled to resort to 

“ The finances of the States have been arranged for 
years past upon the certainty of assignments being in 
excess of matricular contributions. Not only does 
their expenditure rise side by side with tho matricular 
contributions, but they have reduced their revenue 
particularly by the abolition and diminution of direct 
taxes, duties, &c., for the relief of the poorer classes. 
The deficits which have resulted from these causes, and 
which appear likely in the future to assume larger 
proportions, cannot be met by the Confederated States 
in view of the increasing claims of the Empire. 

“ Sources of indirect taxation are closed to them for 
the benefit of the Empire ; direct taxation is in most 
eases carried as far as possible, and any increase to be 
hoped for on the score of increasing prosperity must 
necessarily be both slow and limited in degree. 

“ If, then, the Confederated States are to be saved from 
grave financial difficulties, the Imperial Budget must 
be placed in a position to assist the budgets of the 
States from its revenues, at least to a moderate extent. 
It is in the political and financial interest both of the 
Empire ana of the Confederated States to adjust the 
financial conditions of the Empire in such a way as to 
render this possible. A state of affairs which prevents 
the Empire from assisting the Confederated States, and 
still more, one which throws difficulties in the wav of 
any fixity of arrangement and adjustment of their 
finances on account of the rise and fluctuation of the 
demands, would be attended with grave danger. 

“ By the Clause Franckenstein and subsequent legisla- 
tion, the bond of union between Imperial and State 
finances was not only maintained but strengthened 
and developed. The annual assignments and matricu- 
lar contributions were made dependent, the former on 
customs receipts and special taxes, and the latter 
according to special requirements ; and the whole risk 
of fluctuation both on the amounts of revenues and in 
relation of these amounts to the matricular contribu- 
tions is thrown, not on the Empire, but on the 
Confederated States. 

“ It is above all in the interest of the Confederated 
States that this serious fluctuation between assignments 
and matricular contributions must be remedied. 

“It has been already seen how large these fluctuations 
have been since 1879-80. If only the years are taken 
into account in which the assignments exceed the 
matricular contributions, the amounts are seen to vary 
from 6,985,0001. in 1889-90 to 265,000Z. in 1887-8. 

“ The uncertainty to which the Budgets of the Con- 
federated States are exposed is still heightened by the 
frequent augmentation of the matricular contributions, 
hs originally estimated, by means of a supplementary 
Budget. These augmentations during the last live 
years have been as follows : — 


1889- 90 - 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 - 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 - 


£ 

469,230 

2,360,856 

608,782 

325,000 

1,234,492 


“The manner in which the estimated amount of 
Assignments is altered before the final account is shown 
by the following table : — 


Year. 

Estimate. 

Final Account. 

Comparison 

of Estimate 
with Final 
Account. 

1879-80 


401, 1U2 

•- 401,102 

1880-81 

2,031,225 

1,912,153 

- 119,270 

1881-82 

3,332,850 

3,401,179 


1882-83 

4,173.550 

4.172,805 

- 745 

1883-84 

4,576,309 

4,275,163 

- 30i,146 

. 884-85 

4,848,394 

5,251,365 


1885-86 

4,870,500 

5,789,615 


1886-87 

7,548,750 

6,852,833 


18S7-88 

7,438,350 

] 8,816,199 


1888-89 

13, 31’, 750 

13,890,059 


1889-90 

14,072,000 

! 17,751,695 

I + 3,679,695 

1890-91 


18,945,726 


1891-92 

16,567,650 

j 19,168,864 

+ 2,601,214 

1892-93 

17,554,800 

1 17,946,254 
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wards legis- 
improve 


“ The object in view can only be attained if the 
matricular contributions are placed in a fixed relation 
to ibe assignments, in such a manner that, n the final 
arrount exceeds the estimate (in consequence of a surp.us 
from customs duties, &c. over the estimated returns), 
tbe surplus should g< 
other hand, if the final account ! 

(in consequence of customs dut^o, ”-***“» ----- - 
t'ic estimate), a corresponding amount of the matricular 
contribution should not be levied." 

The above extracts have been quoteu at length in 
or der' to show the effect of the present financial 
system upon the Empire and upon the Confederated 

In view of the unsatisfactory conclusions arrived at, 
fresh legislation on the subject is, in the opinion of the 
Imperial Government, urgently required. 

In the second session of 1893-4, a Bill was submitted 
to the Reichstag for the improvement of the financial 
system of the Empire, but was dropped, after being 
read a first time and tlien referred to Committee. 

In the present session, January 26, 1895, a now 
Bill, of which the following is a translation, has been 
submitted to the Reichstag : — 

Bill respecting the further improvement of the 
finance system of the Empire. 

We, William, by the grace of God German Emperor, 
Kin" of Prussia, &c., ordain in the name of the Empire, 
with* the consent of the Federal Council and tbe 
Reichstag, as follows . 

fho provisions shall come into force from April 1, 
1896, till March 31, 1901. . 

Paragraph I. Matricular contributions, exclusive of 
the special supplementary contributions ( Ausgleichungs ■ 
betrage), ] iay able by the Confederated States to the 
Imperial Treasury, shall be included in tbe Imperial 
Budget for each financial year, at a sum not exceeding 
the estimated total assignments ( Ueberweisungen), made 
over to the Confederated States according to law which 
arc derived from customs, tobacco duties, Imperial 
stamp duties, and excise on brandy, as well as the 
surtax to the same. 

Should the receipts from these sources exceed the 
estimated amount for a financial year, the surplus shall 
be credited to tbe Empire, and the amounts to be 
handed over to tbe Confederated States from customs, 
Ac. are reduced in proportion to the total population, 
which formed the basis of tbe original assessment. 

If the assignments for the financial year do not, in 
the final account, reach an equivalent of the amount of 
the matricular contributions fixed in the Imperial Budget, 
a corresponding amount of the latter shall not be levied, 
and shall bo deducted from tbe estimated matricular 
contributions of tbe Confederated States according to 
the proportion of their contributions, exclusive of the 
supplementary amounts mentioned in Paragraph I. 

Paragraph II. Any surplus in the final account of 
the Imperial Budget shall be devoted to a special fund, 
which shall provide for any deficit that may subsequently 


Paragraph III. When this fund, described in 
Paragraph II. (Ausgleichungsfonds), has reached the 
sum of 40 million marks (2,000, 000/.), any additions to 
it beyond that sum shall be devoted to the redemption 
of Imperial loans. 

Detailed provisions with regard to the disposal of the 
surplus will be contained in the Budget law. 

Paragraph IV. The Imperial Chancellor shall ad- 
minister the fund described in II. The capital of this 
fund shall he investigated only in State -obligations 
and Treasury Bills. Interest to be added so the fund. 

The amount of the fund and any fluctuations which 
occur shall be communicated to the Federal Council 
and the Reichstag at their regular yearly sessions. 

Paragraph V. To cover the deficit in the Imperial 
Budget, resulting from the recurring and non-recurring 
expenditure of the ordinary Budget, so far as the pro- 
visions of II. of this law do not come into operation, 
the stamp and excise duties accruing to the Empire 
mav be increased. 

The provisions as to what duties may be increased, to 
what amount and for what length of time, are contained 
in a special law. 

Outyini u ^ 1C S( i con ^ l iarfc of the Reform is the Tobacco Duty 
W ' ' which was submitted to the Reichstag on January 

2-6. 1895. This introduces an ad valorem duty on 
manufactured tobacco, which is fixed at 25 per cent, for 
cigars and cigarettes, and 40 per cent, for smoking, 
chewing, and snuff tobaccos. Statistics are published 
in the expose da motifs appended to the new Bill, 


showing that in all other European countries tobacco 
is taxed considerably higher than in the German 
Empire. By the Tobacco Duty Law of 1879, tbe yearly 
receipts from tobacco amounted to 2.000.000/. During 
1893-4 they amounted to about 2,800,000/. In Great 
Britain and Ireland the receipts from tobacco duties 
are put down in 1892-3 at 10,316,7611. 

The present Bill claims that an increase of 1,600,0001. 
will be thereby obtained. 

The new Finance Bill was read a first time on 
Tuesday, February 26th, and was then referred to the 
Committee on Tobacco Taxation. 


Table I. — Estimated Revenue for the Year 1893-4.* 


Description. 

! Amount. 


£ 

Ministry of Agriculture — 


Woods and forests 

4,365,921 

Agriculture 

69,290 

Stud farm - - - 

110,490 

Ministry of Finance — 


Direct taxes 

9,106,524 

Indirect luxes 

3,499,869 


Sundries - 

Ministry of Commerce and Industry — 
Mines and salines 

Ministry of Public Works — 

State railways 

General Finance Administration- 
Customs duties and tobacco tax 
Tax on spirits - 
Stamp duties 
Moneys on deposit 
Sundries - - 

Ministry of Justice 

„ the Interior - 
Various administrative departments 
Extraordinary revenue 

Total 


6,620.337t 

2,979,071t 

S09,862t 

1,401,639 


* Published in No. 1222, F.O. Annual Series, 1893. 
j Handed over to Prussia by the Imperial Treasury. 


Prussia. 


Table II.— Estimated Ordinary Expenditure for tbe 
Year 1893-4. 


Description. 



Department of Agriculture — 

Woods and forests - 

Department of Finance — 

Collection of direct taxes 
„ indirect „ - 

Lotteries 

Management of mints 
Department of Commerce and Iudnstry — 
Mines and salines - 
Department of Public Works — 

State railways - 

Endowments and General Finance Adminis- 
tration — 

Subvention to the annual income of the 
Crown. 

Interest on National Debt - 

Sinking Fund - 

Annuities - 

Expenses of management 

House of Peers - - - - 

Chamber of Deputies 

Prussia’s contribution to tbe Imperial 
Budget. 

Appanages, annuities, compensation 
allowances, and subventions. 

Ministry of State - - - - 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs— 

Foreign Office - 
Prussian Diplomatic Service 


2,021,333 


815,232 
1,570,037 
3,149,154 
It, 633 


393,443 


11,786,574 

1,831,803 

70,306 



5,179,492 


233,137 

4,054 
22,028 
H h 3 
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Description. 

Amount. 

Ministry of Finance — 

& 

Pensions ... 

1 ,992,859 

Salaries of officials, widows’ and orphans’ 

1,183,398 

institution, office expenses, general 
fund, &c. 


Ministry of Public Works ... 

1,099,386 

Ministry of Commerce and Industry 

304,763 

Ministry of Justice — 


Upper district courts - - - 

213,335 

Provincial courts of justice 

3,435,339 

Disbursements in civil and criminal cases - 

441,000 

Office expenses and sundrv disbursements | 

535,292 

Ministry of the Interior — • 


Berlin police 

582,408 

Provincial police administration - - . 

476,996 

Provincial police - 

525,064 

Criminal administration 

443,2)6 

Officials and employes of provincial courts | 

382,334 

of justice. 


Office and sunary expenses - - , 

155,090 

Ministry of Agriculture, Woods and Forests — 


General expenses of administration, agri- 

604,020 

cultural schools, cattle breeding, fish 
breeding, veterinary schools, and other ! 
disbursements. 


Stud farm - 

226,760 

Ministry of Education and of Sanitary and 
Ecclesiastical Affairs — 


Elementary education - - - ! 

3,055,474 

Universities ... 

398,562 

Higher educational establishments - , 

386,765 

Schools combining religious and other 

527,123 

instruction. 


Art and science 

198.294 

Technical’ education 

80,863 

Evangelical church and olergv - - ] 

145,242 

Roman Catholic church, bishops, and 

127,936 



Office and sundry other expenses - 

188,747 

Ministry of War — 


Berlin armoury - 

6,299 

Total - - - j 

90,728,029 


Table III. — Estimated Extraordinary Expenditure 
for the Tear 1893-4. 


Description. Amount. 


Ministry of State - - - - 3,935 

„ Finance - - - j 117,073 

Ministry of Public Works — 

Railway administration - - 975,480 

Management of works ana public buildings ' 676,063 

Ministry of Commerce and Industry I 88,028 

„ Justice - - - 167,134 

„ the Interior - - | 47,462 

Ministry of Agriculture, Woods and Forests — 

Woods - - - - 14,754 

Forests - - - - -I 100,819 

Agriculture - - - - 59,194 

Stud farm - - - - 12,511 

Ministry of Education and of Ecclesiastical 161,463' 

and Sanitary Affairs. 

Ministry of War - - - - 389 


Total - - - 2,424,305 


Details of Budget of Imperial Revenue for 1894-95.* 


| Customs and excise— 

.) Revenue shared by all the Zoll 
States 

Customs duties 
Tobacco duty 


| 17.4S5.300 
554,100 
I 3,770,300 


om territories outside the 

enue shared by all Zoll- 
:'ein States (as above). 


| Stamp duties — 

On playing cards 
On bills of exchange 
On shares, annuities, and bonds - 
On sales and similar transactions 
On lotteries (State and private) - 
On statistical fees 

| Posts and Telegraph Administration- 

Gross receipts - • - 13,5! 

Expenses - - - is, 11 

Printing department — 

Gross receipts .... g] 

Expenses - It. 

| Railways — 

Expenses .... i,<j( 
Imperial Bank 

Sundry receipts from administrative 
Imperial invalid fund 
Interest on Reichstag Palace building fund - 
Stettin fortress : sale of portions of ground - 
Balance from Budget of 1892-93 

ributions from Confederated States 
j Extraordinary revenue 

Total - - - 


026,953 

1,302,921 


* Published in No. 1419, P.O. A 
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Table showing Imperial Expenditure for 1894-5, as 
compared with Excise of previous Year. 


i 

Item! i Description. 

1S04-95. 

1803-94. 

Per- 

manent 

Ordinary. 

Non- 

recurring 

Ordinary 

and 

Extra- 

ordinary. 

Per- 

manent 

Ordinary. 

•ecuning 

Ordinary 

ordinary. 


£ 

£ 

* 

£ 

TisS" 

II. | Reichstag - 

21,147 

_ 

21,192 

- 


7,673 

3,000 

7,673 

- 






s. 





V. rimneOOUw 

1,360, 32 

1,250,763 


1,929,895 

ministration. 
Vil. Admiralty and 
Navy. 

2,534,806 

1,161,342 

2,412,784 

1,577,212 

Treasiiry - 

18,026,421 

8,070 

17,712,942 

10,930 

X. Imperial Rail- 

16,742 

- 

16,641 


XI. Service of Debt 

of Empire. 
XII. Audit Office - 

3,5S6.990 

31,379 


3,3 IS, 300 
31,494 

I 

XIII. General^ Pen- 

XIV. Imperial In- 

valid bund. 

2,412,271 

1,362,924 

- 

2,239,651 

1,233,603 

- 

XV. For further 

SKSfiC 

10.985 









‘Telegraphs. 
XVII. ; Printing Oilice 

- 

3,550 

- 

10,985 

XVIII. Administra- 
tion of Rad- 

- 

630,287 


069,340 

i Total 

53,996,807 

| 10,329,02!) 

51,438,572 

' 14,716,365 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Sweden and Norway present an instance of two 
countries united by the Crown and by nothing else. 
They have not, like the German Empire and that of 
Austria-Hungary, a common revenue derived from 
customs and other sources, and supplemented by con- 
tributions from the component States based upon a 
fixed principle of assessment. 

It will be seen from the following statement, prepared 
by Her Majesty's Minister at Stockholm, that if for a 
time certain proportions have been observed in the 
payments made by Norway towards the Civil List and 
Diplomatic and Consular expenses, such observance has 
been voluntary, and of late has been interrupted. 


Memorandum. 

“ In the United Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway the 
objects of common expenditure are : — 


(1.) The Gvoil List of the Royal Family. 

The Swedish Riksdag and the Norwegian Storthing 
vote their contributions separately. The proportion 
between the contributions of each Kingdom is not fixed, 
but before 1893 the allowances have during a number 
of years been nearly corresponding to the proportion 
between the two countries’ populations, viz., about [f 
from Sweden and from Norway. 

“ In Sweden the amount voted at the beginning of the 
reign of the present King was raised in 1881 in 
consequence of the marriage of the Crown Prince. 

“ In Norway a corresponding amount was allowed in 
1S84, but for the financial years July 1893 to June 30, 
1895, the Norwegian Storthing reduced in 1893 and 
1894 the allowance for the King from 336,000 crowns to 
256,000, or by 80,000, and for the Crown Prince from 
80,000 crowns to 30,000, or by 50,000. 


(2.) Diplomatic Budget. 

• ‘ The Minister of Foreign Affairs reports the budget 
each year in a council composed by members of the 
Cabinets of both countries. The amount asked is 
divided, according to existing custom, between both 
countries in proportion to the populations at the rate of 
\\ for Sweden and for Norway. 

“ Thereafter the King decides in the council of each 
country to make propositions to Riksdag and Storthing. 

“After July 1 of the present year (1894) no contribu- 
tion from Norway to diplomatic expenses has been 
received. 


(3.) Consular Budget. 

“The contributions are direct State allowances and 
consular tonnage dues and fees. The proportion 
between the State allowances of each country are 
determined in the Consular Ordinance, section 126, to 
four-sevenths for Sweden and three-sevenths for Norway, 
on the basis of a calculation made by the Consular Com- 
mission of 1876.* There is no stipulation concerning 
the amount of the State allowances, but during a 
number of years these allowances, have been 160,000 
crowns from Sweden and 120,000 crowns from Norway. 

“ In the last Budget the contributions of consular 
tonnage dues and fee3 were estimated at 86,292 crowns 
from Sweden and 206,508 crowns from Norway. The 
reason why these contributions are greater from 
Norway than from Sweden is that the navigation of 
Norway is larger than that of Sweden. On the other 
side the direct State allowance is, as previously stated, 
larger from Sweden than from Norway, in consequence 
of the larger population and commerce of Sweden. 

“ In the last Budget the contribution of each country 
to the Consular Budget, State allowances and consular 
dues and fees included, has been estimated at 246,292 
crowns from Sweden and 326,508 crowns from Norway, 
showing a proportion between the contributions of about 
three-seventh3 from Sweden and four-sevenths from 
Norway. When the State allowances and consular dues 
and fees together attain a larger amount than that 
required for i he Consular Budget the exceeding part is 
paid back to each country in proportion to the whole 
contribution of each country to the consular fund of the 
Foreign Office, a3 well as of State allowances as to 
consular dues and fees. 

“ After July 1, 1893, the ordinary Norwegian State 
allowance has not been received, but the Norwegian 
Government has declared that as far as expenses legally 
incumbent on the Norwegian State, and connected with 
the common consular service of the United Kingdoms, 
cannot be covered by consular dnes and fees conti ibuted 
to the common consular fund of the Foreign Office, the 
remaining part will be paid by the Norwegian Treasury. 

“ Stockholm, 

“ December, 1894.” 


(3) thri>ro^rWou"of ’mCTcanM^iTpping tojuiase^^ Agreal 
as the Consular Service exists ch?elly for the sake of maritime 



SWITZERLAND. 

The Federal revenue of Switzerland is now derived 
from customs and non-tax revenue and the Confederation 
has no power to levy direct taxes on individuals. 

In certain contingencies, which have not yet occurred, 
the several cantons are liable to be called upon for 
special contributions to Federal expenditure, and the 
principle upon which the cantons should be assessed 
has been a subject of inquiry. 

It appears from the information furnished by Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Berne that the Federal Constitu- 
tion of 1848, by its 39th Article, provided that the con- 
tributions of the cantons to Federal expenditure shall be 
paid upon a scale which should be revised every 20 years 
upon the basis of the population of the several cantons 
and their wealth and productive capacities. The diffi- 
culty of ascertaining relative wealth and productive 
capacity led to the appointment of a Parliamentary 
Committee to inquire into this question. In its Report 
(6th April 1851) the Committee pointed out the diffi- 
culties of this task, and suggested certain amendments 
in the then ox'sting scale. For this purpose, they Said, 
it was necessary “ to make oneself familiar with all ‘the 
“ different circumstances which have to be taken into 

H h 4 
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“ consideration in order to form a judgment upon the 
“ economic situation of a canton, then, using a free 
“ judgment, and without taking too rigorous a basis, 
“ to tax each canton according to a certain tact.” 

The suggestions of this Committee were carried into 
effect by the Federal Law of 9th July 1851, which 
divided the cantons into ten classes, taxed from ten 
centimes to one franc per head of their total population. 
After an interval of 20 years this arrangement was 
continued by a resolution of the Federal Assembly 
on the 12th July 1871. 

Under the revised Constitution of 1874, Article 42, 
after allocating to meet the expenses of the Confedera- 
tion, the Customs, posts and telegraphs, and other 
indirect or non-tax revenues, it is provided that in the 
contingency (which has not happened) of these proving 
insufficient, these expenses shall be met by contribu 
tions Irom the cantons, which shall life regulated by 
Federal legislation, having regard especially to then- 
wealth and taxable resources (leur richesse et de leurs 
ressources itnposables). 

On the 7th October 1874 the Federal Council 
addressed a message to the Federal Assembly, in 
which, after pointing out the difficulty of finding any 
single exact test of the relative means of cantons, some 
of which raised their own revenue chiefly by direct and 
others by indirect taxation, and others again partly 
from public property, and whose modes of expenditure 
are as diverse as their sources of revenue, it was con- 
cluded that, in accordance with the opinion of the 
Committee of 1851, the scale of contributions could not 
be established upon a mathematical basis, but must be 
determined in accordance with a certain appreciation 


(d’apres une certaine appreciation). The Council sug- 
gested certain alterations in the existing scale, based 
upon economic changes in the conditions of the several 
cantons, and their suggestions were carried into effe-t 
by the Federal Law of 9th March 1875, the contribu- 
tions then being fixed for a period of 20 years. The 
25 cantons are under this law divided into eight classes 
which are variously assessed at from 10 to 90 centimes 
per head of population. 

The period of 20 years, from the 9th March 1875 
being about to expire, it became necessary either to 
revise the scale or to continue it for either a definite 
or an indefinite period. A message was addressed 
on the 26th February 1895 by the Federal Council to 
the Federal Assembly proposing not to proceed, at 
present, to a revision of the existing scale. The reasons 
given in the message are (1) the difficulty of estimating 
the relative taxable capacity (l’element imposable) of 
cantons possessing such different forms of taxation • 
(2) the quarrels ana discontent to which such a revision' 
might lead ; (3) the fact that in ordinary times there 
will, probably, never be any necessity to call for the 
cantonal contributions. 

On consideration of this message, the Federal 
Assembly have resolved (subject to the result of a 
referendum if demanded) to maintain in force for an 
indefinite period the scale fixed by the Federal Law of 
9th March 1875. 

It is to be remembered that circumstances have not 
as yet rendered any cantonal contributions under this 
scale necessary, and that the pro* ision is not likely to 
come into force, except in case of a war. 


APPENDIX XVII. 


Note. — With a view to completeness it has seemed to 
bo desirable to print the following extract from a 
speech by Lord Clare, in addition to the extracts from 
other speeches relating to the financial clauses in the 
Act of Union, and already published in the first volume 
of Evidence and Appendices. 

B. H. Holland, Secretary. 

June 1895. 

Extract from Speech by Earl of Clare, Lord Sigh 
Chancellor of Ireland, in the Souse of Lords of 
Ireland, February 10th, 1800. 

“ Look to your finances, and I repeat you have not 
redemption for three years from public bankruptcy, or 
a burthen of taxation which will sink every gentleman 
of property in the country. 

“ Perhaps it will occasion some surprise to hear that 
the debt of Ireland is now 25,662,040/., and that the 
annual interest and charges -upon it amount to 
1,393,753/. In stating the debt of Ireland, I speak of 
the capital created, not the money paid into the 
Exchequer by the public creditor. If I am compelled 
to borrow money on usurious terms, my debt is the 
sum which I contract to pay, not the sum which I may 
happen to have received ; and therefore it is a gross 
deception in stating the public debt to take it on any 
calculation but of the capital for which the nation 
must stand security. The increase of debt in the 
last seven years has been : principal, 23,222,250/. ; 
interest and charges in the same period increase, 
1,253,278/. . 

“Of ihcsc 23,000,000/. of increase in the capital of 
your debt during the last seven years;, no less a sum 
than 18 580 000/. has accumulated in the years 1798, 
1799, and 1800 ; the interest and charges in the same 
three years amount to 878,000/. ; and on recurring to 
the Jiuctuations in your debt for the last 10 years, it 
will be seen to have kept exact pace with the exertions 
of like friends of Ireland in the cause of dignity and 
independence. 


25tli of March. 

Principal. 

Interest and 
Charges. 

1791, the debt was 

* 

2,442,890 

142,716 

1792 

2,440,890 

142,955 

1793 

2,440,390 

142,475 

1794 

3,113,790 

178,495 

1795 

4,335,990 

255,110 

1796 „ 

6,041,856 

354,044 


7,012,250 

525,044 


11,059,256 

767,661 


17,466,540 

1,040,120 

1800 

25,662,640 

1,395,735 


“In 1793, at the beginning of the war, the debt of 
Ireland was 2,440,390/., and so long as we had none but 
a foreign enemy to contend with, our war expenses 
were scarcely 1 ,000,000/. in the year. In 1795 the debt was 
4,335,990/., so that during the first two years of the war, 
it did not increase quite 2,000,000/. ; but the old Irish 
maxim of pressing forward political claims in times of 
common danger and calamity, was again inculcated in 
1795, a period peculiarly fitted for it, for in that year 
the French had made themselves masters of Brabant, 
Flanders, and Holland; and the rebel government ol 
United Irishmen was pretty well established. Mr. 
Oliver Bond and Mr. Meilson stated before the Secret 
Committee of this House, that the military organisation 
of the province of Ulster was completed on the 1st 
May 1795, and had got into a state of forwardness in 
the other provinces before the end of that year ; it was, 
therefore; 1 found necessary to increase the military 
force of the country for mere internal defence against 
a Confederacy of foreign and domestic enemies; and 
accordingly, in the year ended at Lady Day 1796, oar 
war expenses were double what they had been in either 
of the preceding years; and at every subsequent 
period they have progressively increased with the 
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growth of faction and rebellion, until we were obliged, 
; n defence of our own existence, to increase the public 
debt in the last year nearly 6,500,0001., and in this year 
above 8,000,0001. And this expense mast necessarily 
continue, not to enable Ireland to contribute to 
offensive war, but to keep down the brutal fury of the 
mass of the Irish people who have been goaded to 
madness by every wicked artifice that disappointed 
faction can devise, and to protect the country from 
foreign invasion, openly solicited by a gang of Irish 
traitors who have connected themselves with the rulers 
of the French Republic ; and if we are to continue this 
scale of expense for the next three years, a revenue of 
2,430,0001. must be raised for payment of the interest 
of the public debt alone, or public bankruptcy will 
necessarily ensue. 

“ Let us now see what is the present state of our 
revenue. In the last year the net revenue of Ireland, 
including the loan fund, was 1,861,4711. only ; if it had 
continued at the same amount in this year the surplus, 
after defraying the interest and charges of the debt, 
would have been under 466,0001. for the support of all 
your other establishments ; but if the current quarter 
keeps up to the produce of the last three, your net 
revenue in this year will bo somewhat about 2,700,0001. 
A considerable portion, however, of the great increase in 
the revenues of.' this year has been adventitious. During 
the rebellion importation was checked, the deficiency 
has of course come into this year’s account, and there 
has been an unusual importation of Portugal wines in 
consequence of the apprehensions of invasion enter- 
tained in that country, and therefore, I consider it to 
be a sanguine calculation that the produce of our 
presenl revenues is to continue at 2,500,0001. 


The capital created by the loan 
of last year is 
Interest and charges 

£ 

8,226,100 

345,000 

1801, capital 
Interest and charges 

8,226,100 

345,000 

1802, capital 
Interest and charges 

8,226,100 

345,000 

1803, capital 
Interest and charges 

8,226,100 

345,100 

Capital, three years 
Interest and charges 

24,678,300 

1,035,000 

Present debt 

Present interest and charges - 

25,662,640 

1,395,753 

Total capital 1803 
Total interest 1803 

50,340,940 

2,430,753 


“ So that calculating the produce of your present 
revenues to continue at 2,500,0001., there will remain 
at the end of three years, on your present scale 
of expense, a surplus short of 70,0001. for the whole 
of the establishment — civil and military. Let me 
ask, if we remain as we are, how is this enormous 
deficit to be made up ? Can you raise an additional 
revenue in Ireland of more than 1,000,0001. in 
the present state of our resources without recurr- 
ing to a land-tax or an income-tax, or both P 
And, if recourse be had to land or income, the encum- 
brance in them must be considerably more than the 
actual deficit, I should say it would not be much less 
than 2,000,0001. For either tax would inevitably 
diminish in a great proportion your customs and 
excise. If we make up the deficit by annual loans, 
bankruptcy is inevitable. By misapplying the sinking 
fund you may postpone the period of insolvency for a 
year or two at the expense of a breach of faith with 
the public creditors ; but bankruptcy is the ultimate 
issue. I know it is the fashion to say that England 
has our war expenses to answer for, and that our 
financial difficulties arise from a French war, and a 
Dutch war, and a Spanish war. No, our present 
difficulties arise from an Irish war, a war of faction, a 
Whig war, and an United Irishman’s war; the fluctua- 
tion of your debt for the last 10 years proves the fact, 
and if England was at peace at this hour with all the 
Powers of Europe your establishments would be a 
melancholy proof of the fact ; you would be compelled 
to maintain a war establishment for defence against 
your own people. It has been demanded triumphantly, 
how we are to be relieved by Union P I answer, first 
we are to be relieved from British and Irish faction, 
which is the prime source of all our calamities. Next, 
if we become one people with England the army of the 
Empire will be employed where it is most wanted for 
general service, and so long as it is found necessary to 
garrison every district in Ireland for the internal 
safety of the country, the necessary force may be 
stationed here without incurring additional expense in 
either country. And, therefore, in time of war we 
may hope to be relieved from the separate expense 
entailed upon Ireland by domestic factions ; and in 

S jace it matters not to the general service of the 
mpire where the army may be quartered. Again, by 
Union, the resources of Ireland must necessarily 
increase ; if we have but grace to remain in a state of 
tranquility for a few years, I have no doubt our 
resources would augment most rapidly ; if we have but 
grace to abjure faction, I feel sanguine hope on the 
restoration of peace that Ireland will participate in 
British capital and British industry ; and until we can 
find employment for the poor, and teach them to feel 
and value the comforts of life, it is vain to expect that 
they will be reclaimed from barbarism.” 


APPENDIX XVIII. 


Memorandum as to the Terms on which Government Loans are made for Public Works in Ireland, and 
particularly for the Building, &c. of Lunatic Asylums, by John Ribton Gakstin, . J.P., and D.L , M.A., 
&c. (Braganstown, Castlebellingbam). 


Submitted, by desire of the governors of the “ Rich- 
mond” (or Metropolitan) district, to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Financial Relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, May 1 895. 

The maintenance (as well as the housing) of pauper 
lunatics in Ireland was (under the Acts 1 & 2 Geo. IV. 
c. 33. and 18 & 19 Viet. c. 109.) for many years provided 
for exclusively out of the local tax known as county cess, 
which is assesse'd on lands and houses. Consequently, 
incomes derived from other sources escaped contribut- 
ing for these purposes. This anomaly was partially 
corrected in 1874, and since then a capitation grant of 
4s. pei- head per week has been granted by Parliament 
out of Imperial taxation in respect of each patient. 
This amount was supposed to be about equivalent 
to the local contribution, and i t is still so in some 
country districts where the cost of maintenance has not 
varied much, but in many districts it now falls far 
short of supplying one-half of the cost of maintenance, 
and should be raised by about one-fifth if that propor- 
tion is to be resumed. In 1890 the total Government 
grant was 112,2111., to meet 123,3581., raised locally, 
a 88039. 


The money requisite for the building and equipment 
of the asylums throughout Ireland for the housing of 
the lunatics is advanced on loan (under the Acts already 
cited) from funds at the disposal of the Treasury, re- 
payments being charged exclusively on the county cess. 
Previous to 1877, when the Public Works Loans Act 
(40 & 41 Viet. c. 27. s. 3) was passed, these loans were 
managed in Ireland by the Paymaster-General's Office, 
and were granted, free of interest ; the capital being 
repayable in 20 annual or 40 half-yearly instalments. 
This exemption from interest operated, like the capi- 
tation grant for maintenance, to relieve the burthen 
on real property, and secure aid from Imperial taxation. 
Under the Act of 1877, however, a new system was 
introduced, and interest was charged. The loans were 
made extinguishafole, by annuities of fixed amount 
payable during 14 years by 28 eqnai half-yearly instal- 
ments. The interest was calculated at 31- per cent., 
and added to the allowance for extinguishing the 
principal. These together were equivalent to 9 1. 3s. 2d. 
per cent, per annum. This was included in the county 
cess, and secured by mandatory presentments. The 

Ii 
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total amount of these loans advanced by Government 
up to the 31st of March 1877, ' free of interest, was 
l,131,465i. Of ' this sum there had been remitted 
12,183/., and there remained outstanding at that date, 
in course of repayment, 325,054/., rather less tlian one- 
third. In the following 16 years, ending 31sc March 
1893, the advances increased at about the same rate, 
then reaching 1,540,394/., and the amount at present 
outstanding, and being gradually paid off, wilh interest 
as above stated, is about one-sixth of that sum. The 
Ideal distribution of these loans is shown up to date 
in a table appended, which was obligingly compiled 
for me by direction of the Commissioners of Public 
Works. 

It recently became evident that, owing to the great 
and rapid increase in the number of lunatics, it would 
be necessary in the near future to provide largely in- 
creased accommodation. The board of the Richmond 
district found themselves confronted by the necessity for 
expending sums which are now estimated as likely to 
reach 250,000/. plus 100,000/., in fact, for their district 
alone, an amount far exceeding that of the debt still out- 
standing for all the asylums in Ireland. The Richmond 
district is only one of 22 into which Ireland is divided, 
bnt it is the most important, being formed of Dublin 
city and county, added to the counties of Wicklow and 
Louth, with Drogheda town. Its present asylum in 
Dublin (between the North Dublin Workhouse and the 
Royal Barracks) houses a, lunatic population of over 
l,5u0, rapidly increasing and likely to be augmented by 
the addition of the lunatics of the several workhouses. 
In view of this serious responsibility, the governors 
resolved on 17th January 1893 (on the motion of the 
writer), to endeavour to obtain from Government 
the necessary advances on better terms as to repay- 
ment, and at a more equitable rate of interest, having 
regard to the altered circumstances of the money 
market. 

In the first place, they approached the Board of Con- 
trol, which is a Government board — practically a 
branch of the Board of Works — specially entrusted 
with the issue and administration of these loans. They 
were received with much sympathy by that board, and 
Mr. Justice Holmes, the chairman, not only promised 
to represent the case favourably to the Treasur)-, but he 
addressed a letter to the Richmond Board, from which 
the following is an extract 

“ The Board of Control are deeply impressed with 
the importance of the subject. In their negotiations 
with the governors of provincial asylums they have 
found that the greatest obstacle in the way of providing 
adequately for the insane poor, is the necessity of 
repaying in a few years expenditure for permanent 
purposes, the benefit of which will extend over half a 
century. The increase of mental disease makes this a 
pressing question . . . Having regard to the.ample 

security which the county cess affords for such loans 
and the substantial nature of the buildings, the Board 
of Control are prepared, by the strongest expression 
of opinion, to support any movement to obtain by legis.- 
lation terms equally favourable to those granted under 
Acts ” for other public loans (specified). 

Notwithstanding this powerful expression of opinion 
redress was not obtained, and it was found that without 
further legislation satisfactory terms could not be 

ranted by the Treasury. It was, consequently, 

ecided by the Richmond Board) in concert with repre- 
sentatives from the Belfast, Antrim, Londonderry, and 
Armagh Boards, to apply to the Irish Government, and 
on the 29th of June 1893 a deputation placed the case 
before the Under Secretary, Sir David Harrel, the 
press not being present. 

The result was so far satisfactory, that a short Act, 
“ The Public Works Loans (No. 3) Act, 1893,” was 
introduced in Parliament by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and received the Royal assent on the 5th 
of December following. It enacted that the time for 
repayment might be extended to 50 years, and that 
these loans should bear interest at 31 per cent., “ or 
“ such other rate as may, in the judgment of the 
“ Treasury, be necessary to enable the loans to be made 
“ without loss to the Exchequer” (56 & 57 Viet. c. 65. 

" In pursuance of that Act, the Treasury altered the 
rules regulating these loans to the following as notified 
by circular in June last (after the lapse of six months), 
by the Board of Works, which administers the 
Treasury loans in Ireland : — 

“ 1. (a) Loans for permanent works and buildings, 
or for the acquisition of land, or for any easement 
in connexion therewith, &c. : — 


If repaid within 35 years, at 3£ per cept. per 
annum. , 

If prepaid within 50 years, at per cept. .ppr 
annum. 

( b ) Loans for furniture, fittings, &c. : — 

Maximum period for repayment, 20 years at 
3J per cent, per annum. 

2. The principal to be repayable by equal half- 
yearly instalments; on the balance from time to 
time outstanding.” 

The Irish Government issued a circular to boards of 
governors of asylums (1st September, 1894), stating 
that these “ favourable terms ” had been granted by the 
Treasury (on their strong representations), “ in view 
“ of considerations peculiar to the case of lunatic 
“ asylum -loans,” and “ only for so long as in the 
“ judgment of the Treasury they continue to be such 
“ as will secure the Exchequer from loss.” The cess- 
payers may bear a loss so long as the Exchequer is 
safe. The terms are doubtless “ favourable,” but not to 
them. 

Disappointing as were the terms authorised by the 
Act as regards the rates of interest fixed, the Govern- 
ment appear -to have been unwilling to give the rate- 
payers tlie full benefit conceded by Parliament ; for, in 
notifying, the Treasury sanction to a loan to buy land 
for a sice for the Richmond Auxiliary Asylum, at Port- 
rane, the Board of Control, waiting on the 6th of March 
1894, add, “ the loan will be repayable in 40 years, with 
“ interest, at the rate of 3| per cent.” (besides, of 
course, the instalment of principal) that is actually £ 
per cent, over the then existing rate, which the 
governors regard as exorbitant. And though that 
higher rate is charged (without any apparent reason), 
the loan was not extended to the full term sanctioned 
by the Treasury for loans charged at that rate until 
after remonstance from the governors. 

The inadequacy of the concession made by the 
Treasury led to several protests from public bodies 
affected, and the Lord Mayor of Dublin convened a 
meeting of representative governors of Irish asylums 
to arrange for further action, and to interview the 
Chief Secretary, as suggested in a circular issued by 
Colonel Cooper, H.M.L., Chairman of the Sligo Board, 
and by the Richmond Board, as proposed by the writer. 
Accordingly, an influential deputation, introduced by 
the Lord Mayor, waited on Mr. Morley, at Dublin 
Castle, on the 18th of January last. The interview was 
fully reported by the press. 

The Louth Grand Jury, finding remonstrances 
unavailing, refused one of the presentments at last 
Spring Assizes, by way of protest against the exorbi- 
tance of the rate charged (as well as against being only 
allowed one representative on the Richmond Board of 
33 governors, and against having to. bear part of the 
cost of providing for Dublin lunatics, their own space 
being still .unfilled) ; and though the Board of Works 
officials and counsel appeared to support the present- 
ment they failed to supply the requisite proof, and the 
application was refused by Chief Baron Palles. 

The upshot of the deputation to the Chief Secretary, 
was that Mr. Morley has induced the Treasury to agree 
to a further reduction of 5s. per cent., leaving the rate 
for repayment of 50 year loans 3£ per cent., plus 2 per 
cent, for capital. Many of the cesspayers who pay for 
the housing of lunatics are labourers or artisans or 
tenants, who, as such, are given better terms. 

It will be observed that the new system applies only 
to new loans, and affords no relief in respect of the 
unexpired portion of previous loans. Also, that while 
extending the period for repayment, it makes the 
amount, taking principal and interest together, 
heavier at the commencement of the terms, though 
granting relief as regards the extension of time for re- 
payment. Rates of repayment which may have been 
generous in by -gone years, have now, owing to the 
altered state of the money market, become extor- 
tionate. 

Assuming, as is unquestionably the fact, that, with 
Consols at or over 106 ex dividend, and becoming a 2) 
per cent, stock in 1903, eight years hence, the Govern- 
ment can borrow at 2i- per cent., ' it is manifest that 
(even allowing for cost of management), the loans 
must be a source of profit to the Government at the 
cost of the Irish cesspayers, and charged solely on 
landed property. 

It is submitted that this is unreasonable, and contrary 
alike to sound policy and to the professions of the 
Government. 

The preamble of the Irish Church Disestablishment 
Act declares the expediency of appropriating the pre- 
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tiiArpof “ mainly to the relief of unavoidable 
ceeds there and Mr . Gladstone named 

s SS (hSSS ** 

Ser., vol. cxciv.) : — 

-The wants that I speak of in Ireland are at this 
moment partly unsupplied, and they are partly supplied 
KSS a medium which we think defective, and wmch 
St bo greatly improved. The medium I speak of 
k the county cess, a heavy and increasing tax ■ • • 

a £ not limited, like the poor law to occupations 
Tbove 4i.in value, hut going down to the most miser- 
Uo Vmt or cabin The holders of these most wretched 
£Sa»“e- required i, Ir.iaud, aud requ red 
increasingly from year to year, to pay . - • tor * 

classTwant and suffering which ought undoubtedly 
to be met, aud which, in every great community, 
fught to be liberally met, but which can only be met 
bv the expenditure of large and considerable funds in 
comparison with those which avail for the support of 
the pauperised population. Now what are these, l 
llVl'st the lunatic asylums. The care of lunatics 
is one of the great duties of the community, and m 
Ireland . ■ • this expenditure is defrayed by the 

county ccs., collected from the cless of oocup.ere I 
have described.” 

Commenting so recently as 1891, on these observa- 
tions of the ex-Premier, the inspectors of lunatics in 
Ireland observe (40th Report, p. 20) : - 

•'Many charitable, educational, and industrial objects 

havo obtained assistance from the large sums of money- 
set free by the disendowment ot the Irish Church, but, 
as it seems to us. by the very irony cf fate j.ot one 
shilling of this money has been appropriated to the 
objects, thus specifically indicated 
most just and proper application of these funds 

“ To us, at least, it seems clear that the time has 
“ come when it is most desirable that-, if possible, some 
" such assistance should be afforded from Imperial 
“ sources, whether by grant towards necessary 
“ buildings, or by reducing the interest oil loans con- 
“ tracted for this purpose. . . • . il3e . a ’®P r , 0 ' 

“ portionately large number of lunatics is to be 
“ accounted for it seems to us, to some extent at least, 
•' by the operation of those causes, economic or other, 

which have led to the impoverishment of such a farge 
“ portion of the population of Ireland.’ 

The obligation of the State to provide for the care of 
lunatic poor is recognised in every civilized country as 
paramount, and I am told that even in Japan, asylum 
buildings arc an Imperial charge. It will scarcely be 
contended that our own Government is justified m 
carrying on a profitable money-lending business. 1 
have been shown a calculation that, at 3f per cent, for 
50 years, each lOOi. lent produces at 3 per cent, com- 
pound interest, 4451. 9s. 5 cl. In the case of insurance 
money of purchasers under the Land Act, it is expressly 
stated in the Land Commission “ Memorandum, p. 
7, that the rate of interest to be allowed “ shall be as 
“ nearly as may be equivalent to the average rate of 
“ interest earned on the investments of the National 
“ Debt Commissioners ” — a variable rate, assumed at 
the time to be about 2f per cent. 

As regards the incidence! of taxation for asylum 
building loans, it falls wholly on landed property, 
whereas a fair share of such burthens should be borne 
by other descriptions of property, as' laid down by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in introducing the Finance 
Bill last spring, aud this principle is recognised in 
the Government capitation grant contributed towards 
the maintenance of the insane in Ireland, as above 
explained. 

In order to enable comparison with the terms for 
kindred loans in England, it may be stated that under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act (53 & 54 Viet, 
o. 70.), commonly called “ Dilke’s Act,” the following 
rates are charged : — 


40 

50 


- 3*- 

- 3* 


Aud the rates for loans for artisans’ dwellings (in 
England largely used) are on a somewhat similar scale, 
and issued on security of the buildings, and sometimes 
to companies by whom they can be and are worked as 
commercial speculations, yielding a profit. 


Under the Labourers Acts, Ireland (46 & 47 Viet. c. 60. 
and 48 & 49, c. 77-), passed in 1885, when the funds were 
much under par, the rates of interest are : — On loans for 
35 years, 3J ; 40 years, 3£ ; and 50 years, 3| per cent., 
secured on the rates of the electoral division only. 

Irish tenants, however, have secured the m*>st favour- 
able terms from Government to induce them to become 
owners of their farms, for advances to them, issued 
through the Land Commission, are extinguished— 
capital and interest— by the payment of 4 per cent, 
during 49 years. The rate for interest appears to be 3» 
per cent. . „ 

Apart from the general considerations of btate policy 
affecting this question, the following reasons are ad- 
duced in favour of the issue of loans for lunatic asylum 
building, &c., in Ireland, either free of charge for 
interest, or at a minimum rate, and with generous terms 
for repayment : — 

1. The loans are not voluntarily undertaken, but 

forced by Government on the several local areas, 
access to the open market being excluded, except 
in the case of Belfast, which obtained special 
power by Act of Parliament in 1892 (55 & 56 
Viet.). That city as well as Dublin, if the loans 
couid be raised ou their credit (which is, of 
course, out of the question), could give terms 
better than those of the G-overument. 

2. The expenditure ol these loans is at the sole dis- 

cretion of a Government board styled the “ Board 
of Control.” To quote a letter from the Chief 
Secretary to the governors of Kilkenny Asylum, 
23rd December 1891, the commissioners consti- 
tuting this board “ consist at present of seven 
members appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, 

viz. : (1) a judge of the High Court of Justice ; 

(2) the Chairman of the Board of Works, ex- 
officio ; (3 and 4) the two inspectors of lunatics 
and (5, 6, and 7) three non-official members.” 

“ As the law now stands, neither the rate- 
“ payers nor the taxing authority (? machinery), 

“ the Grand Jury, have any control over the sums 
“ spent in erecting orenlargingdistrictasylums.” 
Though the public pay the piper, the Board of 
Control “ calls the tune.” If their outlay is 
scrutinized it is only by the auditors responsible 
to Government, and not by those who have to 
bear the cost ; and if they occasionally consult 
the board of governors of the several asylums 
concerned, it is only as a matter of favour. 

3. The 22 boards of governors, who have the manage- 

ment of the asylums when built, are appointed 
from year to year by the Lord Lieutenant, and, 
though one-half of each board is usually ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the grand 
jnries, such nominations are not always regarded. 
In fact the governors are all Crown nominees, 
enjoying (?) Government appointments of a rather 
trying nature, not only without salary, but with 
a considerable outlay, not of time only, bub in 
some cases also of money necessarily expended in 
travelling. 

4. Owing to the requirements of the Board of Con- 

trol as regards cubic space per inmate and land, 
&c., the buildings are of a more expensive and 
solid character than what would suffice for 
ordinary requirements. Under the Government 
rules 60 square feet, or in rooms 10 feet high, 600 
cubic feet per inmate are required. 

6. The security cannot be surpassed, being by im- 
perative presentment under Government warrant 
charged on each entire county. There has been 
no default in repayment of these loans, and 
the remissions have not amounted to 1 per 
cent. 

6. This taxation falls wholly on the occupiers aud 

owners of land, a class in Ireland, much im- 
poverished. In the Richmond district the con- 
templated expenditure would largely increase the 
taxation of Dublin and associated area-?, where 
the local rates are already oppressive. The 
amount for pauper lunatics would probably be 
doubled. It is now for Ireland over 3d. of the 
county cess, but in Derry and Wexford nearly 6 d. 
in the pound. 

7. The preponderance of lunacy in Ireland as com- 

pared with Great Britain and the great increase 
in lunacy in Ireland is partly attributable to 
“ acute agricultural depression and dislocation,” 
and the unsettled relations of landholders in 
I i 2 
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recent years. The total number in Irish asylums 
in 1880 was 8,667. It rose regularly in 10 years 
to 11,488. The rate of increase is now diminishing 
slightly. 

I understand that in England these buildings are 
now provided for chiefly by county councils, who may 
borrow in the open market, if the}' prefer not to take 
advances from the Local Loans Fund formed under the 
Act of 1877, and represented by Government stock 
paying 3 per cent., now quoted at about 108. 

As regards the recent extension of the period for 
repaying the capital, such a concession in the case of 
compulsory loans, is a boon, only if the rate of interest 
charged meanwhile is moderate. If otherwise, such a 
prolongation of payment is only the aggravation of an 
extortion, and is especially objectionable if proceeding 
from any Government professing to be paternal. 

The considerations embodied in this memorandum 
apply to a considerable extent to other loans advanced 
through the Commissioners of Public Works, such as 
those for county purposes, public buildings, fishery 
piers, land improvement, glebe houses, and dis- 
pensaries, schools, libraries, &c., as shown in state- 
ment issued by the Board in December 1892, ihe 
rates of interest being now excessive, since the value 
of Government stock has risen so considerably of 
late years. 

The Richmond Board of Governors will not be 
satisfied with any terms inferior to those granted for 
other public purposes of a less urgent nature, or which 
will allow the State to make a profit as money-lenders, 
and they consider that the loans for building lunatic 
asylums should now be supplied at per cent, having 
regard to the altered state of the money market. 

In conclusion, I append a letter in reply to one on this 
subject, addressed to the Auditor-General, premising 
only that the rates above referred to, cover the “ex- 
penses of administration,” and that there has been no 
loss on the loans which the memorandum mainly re- 
lates to : — 

“ Somerset House, [London,] 

“ Sir, “ December 5th, 1894. 

‘ 1 Sir Charles Ryan has directed me to acknowledge 
your letter of the 29th ult., on the subject of loans to 
lunatic asylums. 

“ The administrators of the expenditure incurred on 
their building are the Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland; and details of the advances and repay- 
ments appear in their annual reports presented to 
Parliament. 

“ The accounts of the Commissioners, including the 
loans, are audited in this Department, and the statement 
in your letter with regard to the terms of the advance 
and. the punctuality of repayment appear to be correct. 

“With regard to the disposal of the ‘profit’ to 
which you refer, you are probably aware that the Local 
Loans Act of 1887 placed all the transactions of the 
Exchequer with regard to borrowers on a new footing. 
The fund from which the loans are made is a stock, 
called the ‘ Local Loans ’ stock, on which the Govern- 
ment pay dividends of 3 per cent. 

“There is, therefore, as you will see, a smaller 
margin of profit than you supposed to meet the 
expenses of administration. 

“ The apparent intention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in bringing in the Bill was to establish an 
equilibrium, so that the inevitable bad debts that would 
occur might be met from general profits. 

“Iam to add that the arrangements under which the 
loans arc sanctioned rest with' the Treasury, subject to 
the control of Parliament. 


“ As a matter of fact the results of the various years’ 
workings since 1888 have eventuated sometimes in • 
slight loss, and sometimes a slight profit. 

“ I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

“ Richard A. Hoblyn. 

“ J. R. Garstin, Esq., J.P., D.L.” 

Prom this letter it is obvious that, as there have been 
no bad debts on the asylum loans, a profit must be 
made on them, and from the last report of the Board of 
Works it appears that this profit has been applied in dis- 
charging losses incurred on other loans, mainly those 
for the extension of railways in the West of Ireland. 
This seems a very discreditable misappropriation of 
taxes raised for the housing of the lunatic poor. The 
benevolent intention of Parliament, as indicated by the 
Act of 1898, will be frustrated if it is not checked.’ 


Appendix. 

Return showing the Indebtedness of Counties on 
31 st March 1894 for Loans for Lunatic Asylums 
Buildings: 


City of Belfast 

Town of Carrick- 
0:!van" S - 
Clare 
Cork - 

City of Cork • 
Donegal 
Down - 
Dublin 

City of Dublin 
Town of Drogheda 
Fermanagh 
Galway 

Town of Galway 
Kerry - 
Kidare 
Kilkenny 
City of Kilkenny 


niilstiimliiur 

March 1894. 


9 15 11 
9 17 5 


Brought forward 14S.2S4 IS 


City of Limcric 

Londonderry 

Longford 


Westmeath - 



£ s. , I. 
11S, 234 IS a 

5,209 IS 10 


19.S90 0 2 
7,730 1 1 
2,S4l 11 9 
12,137 7 S 
11,250 7 10 
9.485 5 3 
5,221 12 S 
5.732 IS 4 


5,013 19 0 



293,966 2 7 


Office of Public Works, 0. H. Braddell, 

Custom House, Dublin. Accountant. 

16th day of February 1895. 

Note. — The remissions made in 1855 were: — Cork, 
6,0132. ; Killarney, 1,4552. ; Mullingar, 1,7152.; Sligo, 
3,0062. Total — 12,1832. This sum is not 1 percent, 
on the loans, and would about equal the profit over 
2% per cent, which would be made by Government in 
three years on the forthcoming advances to be forced 
upon the Richmond Board alone for expenditure now 
required. 
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Note ^ by the Secretary as to the History of the Extension of the Income Tax' to Ireland i 


The Budgets of 1842 and 1845. 

In the year 1842 there was a deficit of nearly 2§ 
millions, and for some years previously there had been 
deficits. Sir Eobert Peel, in his financial statement of 
that year, proposed to establish an income tax of 7 cl. in 
the pound, for a period of three years, and declared that 
his object was by means of this tax, estimated to pro- 
duce 3,771,000Z., not only to meet the deficit, but to be 
able “ to propose great commercial reforms which will 
“ afford a hope of reviving commerce and such an irn- 
“ provement in the manufacturing interests of the 
“ country as will re-act on every other interest in the 
“ country.” (Hansard, 61, p. 439.) These reforms 
chiefly consisted in taking a great number of small 
duties off the raw materials of manufacture, with the 
view, as he said in the same speech, of removing the 
“ burden that presses on the springs of manufacture 
“ and commerce.” He said that if any great war 
should arise, then, in his opinion, Ireland ought to 
contribute towards the income tax, but that aparc from 
this contingency, it would not be expedient to extend 
the tax to Ireland. His reasons were — (1) that Ireland 
had not been subject to the income tax during the 
great war; and (2) that, as Ireland was not subject 
to assessed taxes, no machinery for the collection 
of the income tax existed in Ireland as it did in 
Great Britain, so that the revenue would hardly pay 
the cost of collection. He proposed, however, as an 
equivalent, to add Is. a gallon to the duty on spirits in 
Ireland, which would produce 250,000/., and to equalise 
the Irish stamp duties with the British, which would 
produce 160,000/., altogether additional Irish Taxation 
of 410,000/. This he considered would be almost as 
much as would be produced by the extension of the 
income tax to Ireland. 

Iu the j r ear 1845 the first period fixed for the income 
tax had expired, and Sir Eobert Peel proposed the re- 
newal of the tax for another three vears. On this 
occasion there was no question, as in 1842, of meeting 
a deficit, since the revenue, independently of income 
tax, had become almost sufficient to meet expenditure. 
Sir Robert Peel stated that he proposed to renew the 
tax “ distinctly for the purpose of enabling us to make 
this great experiment of reducing other taxes.” 
[Hansard, 77, p. 495.) It was proposed on this occasion 
(especially by Mr. Hume and Mr. Eoebuck), that 
income tax should now be extended to Ireland. Sir 
Robert Peel m reply repeated his explanation, that his 
reason tor not extending the tax to Ireland in 1842 
was the absence of machinery for its collection. He 
said, that neither Pitt nor Fox, nor Lord Sidmouth, 
i (jrenvllle > nor any other minister, had 
attempted to Tmpose the income tax in Ireland, 
oecause of' the great local difficulties that existed, 
f acl0 Pted the same course, and not from any desire 
to tavour Ireland at the expense of Great Britain, 
« ,? caase of great local difficulties in the wav 
C w CtlDg SUch a tax . in that country.” Sir Eobert 
extend ;^ e +\ er ’- gaVe 011 thls occasion a new reason for not 
wasnnw % mC T° tax t0 belaud. He said that it 
“ again t0 continue the income tax for 

l order to effect a commutation of 


„ 1 limited period, : _ w 

“ SnSdV be ^ ing ,, u P° n ” th ® ^mmkctwerr™he 

to Kingdom. He said that it was impossible 
benefit nfsom^ 13 faCt e liafc though Ireland would 
yet that <Tl re T 0tS fro n m the Proposed remissions, 
“ Britain the P, eculiar circumstances of Great 
“ that 12 * compared to Ireland, the advantage of 
“ this part of 1 °biefly for Ireland, but for 

Prove this in ll 6 F^? d kingdom.” He went on to 
-kichitUT e detai1, w * th regard to the remissions 
"■as led to the en P r .°P osec i to make, adding that he 
“ duti uSn COnclu r U “*hat from the remission of 
” will deri-p hv7 P °fu ant raa, nnfactures, Great Britain 
77. n Z n ’, 0^ far the greater advantage” 


'• P- ?99, & c .)‘ 


;reater advantage.” ( Hansard , 


establish the workhouse and poor law system in Ireland. 
The repayment of these loans was secured on local 
rates. The balances of them remaining outstanding, 
after certain large remissions, were amalgamated under 
the Consolidated Annuities Act, in 1850 (13 Yict. c. 14), 
and were known as the “ Consolidated Annuities.” A 
Select Committee of the House of Lords inquired, in 
1852, into the claims which were made for the remission 
of these debts. 

The Eeport of the Committee divided the sums then 
outstanding in respect of these charges into the 
following heads, viz. : 

1. Debt for building workhouses - 1,122^707 

2. Debt due for temporary relief ad- 783,228 

vances under 10 Yict. c. 7. This 
money had been spent in direct 
distribution of food. 

3. Debt for advances for works under 170,282 

1 Yict. c. 21. and 9 Yict. c. 1. 

4. Debt for advances for relief of dis- 299,924 

tressed unions. 13 Yict. c. 14. 

5. ‘‘Labour rate” advances, spent on 2,046,784* 

relief works. 9 & 10 Yict. c. 107. 

The Eeport of the Committee recommended the total 
remission of the last of these debts, viz., the labour rate 
advances. In making this recommendation, the Eeport 
f a ^. d ’. il fp ^ ie Committee are fully aware how important 
“ it is to adhere to and enforce all engagements entered 
‘‘ into with the public. They are of opinion that no 
|| parties should be released from contracts voluntarily 
“ made, except on undeniable grounds of equity or 
|| sound policy. In a case like the present, the creditor 
“ should be satisfied that any claim which he abandons, 
“ however small, is one which he would not be justified 
“ bi enforcing. A debtor should be convinced that a 
“ claim enforced, though great and oppressive, is one 
“ which, on principle, he is bound to discharge.” Mr. 
Moore and Mr. French, two Irish members, brought 
this Eeport to the notice of the House of Commons, 
on the 7th April 1853, two or three weeks before the 
Budget statement of that year was made. 

Mr. Moore, in calling the attention of the House of 
Commons to this Eeport, summed up certain of the 
findings of the Lords’ Committee as follows. They 
found “ that the mode of relief under which the greater 
part of the famine charges was incurred, was, in 
itself, utterly unsuited to meet the exigency with 
|| which it had to cope ; that it was adopted and set on 
foot after due and timely warning of its inadequacy 
“ and inevitable failure ; that it was persevered in 
“ long after it had been proved and admitted to be not 
|| only inadequate and unfit for the preservation of life, 
|| but destructive to property and subversive of society 
“ itself; that when in was found impossible to spend 
|| these loans on works of public utility, it was stipulated, 

‘ ‘ as the next best test of their fitness, that such works 
“ should be at least useless to those who were 
ultimately to pay for their execution; that not only 
were works so executed no test of destitution and no 
1 1 bt mode of relieving famine, but that they enticed 
| ' multitudes from their regular employment ; and 
while they generated disease and death among the 
“ feeble and infirm, they deteriorated the value of 
property, and shortened the future means of human 
“ subsistence, by greatly diminishing the agricultural 
“ labours that would otherwise have contributed to the 
“ coming harvest.” 

The opinion of the Committee of the House of 
Lords is well condensed in this sentence from their 
Eeport, page xviii. : — 

“ The uselessness of a great proportion of the works 
executed, their incompleteness, and the enormous waste 
of labour and capital which they have produced are 
proved by the great majority of the witnesses.” 


The Consolidated Annuities. 

iWhontv^f mcme y were made under the 

Keland connected to - meefc the distress m 

nnected with the famine of 1846-7, and to 


Report of Select Committee, M of 1852, and Sir C. Trevelyan’s 
Report of 1852, on the Consolidated Annuities. It should be noted that 

' " ° ” 1 ’ advances had already been remitted, in 1848, to- 

"* '""inection with the distress. Altogether, 


half the labour 

gether with other loans 
the previous remissions amounted 
given by free grants for the distn 


3,592,8331. Also 844,545f. had been 
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Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in reply to these speeches, after taking an objec- 
tion to a financial suggestion originating in /the 
House of Lords, said that Mr. Moore and M A' French' 
had “not made good the case wnich they stated 
“ their intention to prove, namely, a case of wrong 
“ and oppression on the part of (Government against 
“ Ireland at the period of the famine, upon tho ground 
“ of which wrong and injustice they claimed a 
“ remission of 2,000,000 1. or 3,000,000/-, nob as a matter 
“ of mere equitable consideration, but as a matter of 
“ strict restitution due on the ground of right and 
he said “ it was not the intention of Government to give 
“ their ultimate judgment on the subject of the 
“ Consolidated Annuities, except in connexion with 
“ their financial arrangement.” 

Colonel Dunne, in the course of the same debate, said 
that “the grounds upon which the present appeal was 
“ made upon behalf of every union in Ireland were 
“ that the works which had been executed were useless 
“ to that country; that they were executed against 
“ the will of every class in Ireland ; that the disposal 
“ of the funds for those works was taken out of the 
“ hands of the Irish people ; and that the plans for their 

“ construction were inefficiently carried out He 

“ regretted that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“ could not see the justice of the arguments which 
“ had been adduced . . . and he trusted that 

*» upon a reconsideration ot the subject he would deem 
“ it advisable to come to a different conclusion with 
“ respect to it from that at which he seemed to have 
“ arrived.” 

Mr. Butt, in the same debate, said that “ When the 
“ Chancellor of the Exchequer asked them to make 
“ this question dependent upon the convenience of the 
“ Budget he asked them to do one of two things ; 
“ either to admit that the claim put forward was nob 
“ one of justice, but a question of the expediency of 
“ taxation ; or to vote that the concession of a claim of 
“ justice was to depend upon the convenience of the 
“ the Minister of Finance.” 

A division was taken, in which Mr. Moore’s motion 
was defeated by the majority of 143 to 95. ■ ( Hansard , 
125, p. 790.) 

The Budget of 1853. 


duties, extensive in itself and beneficial to the com- 
munity ? ” 

A ’lifer! giving his reasons for reducing the line of 
exemption from 150/. 10 100/. per annum, Mr. Gladstone 
said : — 

•" I now come to another great exemption, the 
exemption of Ireland. Ireland in like manner has 
received the benefit of the income tax through the ’ 
changes in our fiscal system, bub at the same time the 
equivalent which was intended to be taken has not 
been exacted. That equivalent was twofold. In the 
first place it consisted of a duty upon spirits of Is. a 
gallon, which was abandoned almost as soon as it 
was enacted. In the second place it consisted of an 
augmentation of the stamp duties — which augmenta- 
tion was indeed levied for some years ; but in 1850 my 
right honourable friend the President of the Board of 
Control (Sir C. Wood) made a great reduction in the 
stamp duties, both of this country and of Ireland, and 
in that reduction disappeared the increase which was 
exacted in Ireland as an equivalent for the income tax. 
I am not able to speak with absolute precision, but as 
nearly as we can make out, it would appear that the 
rate at which Ireland now pays stamp duties on her 
transactions is as nearly as possible, on an average, 
the same as it was in 1842. 

“It is indeed true that since the first enactment of 
the income tax, Ireland has been visited with an 
awful calamity, and although that scourge has been 
mercifully withdrawn, yet traces of it still remain in 
many social and economical forms, and especially in 
the form of a very heavy and burdensome debt. That 
debt is but a fraction indeed of the generous aid ac- 
corded by the Imperial Parliament to the necessities of 
Ireland ; but at the same time it cannot be denied that 
it is a very heavy and enduring burden, nob on Ireland 
generally, but on its most distressed parts. Those, 
however, who look at Ireland cannot avoid being 
struck by the fact that all Ireland is not alike, that 
there are certain districts which do not need to shrink 
from their full taxation, and which have no reasonable 
claim or plea to offer for exemption. 

“ Let me remind the Committee what exemption 
means. It does nob mean that we have got a bottom- 
less purse, and that we can dispense exemptions to one 
man without injuring another. No, sir, the exemption 
of one man means the extra taxation of another, and 


In 1853 the income tax was legally expiring, and the 
question was whether it should be renewed for a further 
term of years. Mr. Gladstone proposed that the tax 
should be renewed for seven years, so that by its means 
might be completed “the noble work of commercial 
“ reform, which is so far advanced.” This reform 
consisted in the abolition of a number of remaining 
Customs duties on manufactures and semi-manufac- 
tures, on fruit and dairy produce, and the reduction of 
the duty on tea and foreign sugar. It also included 
tho final abolition, at a cost of over a million a year, of 
the excise duty on soap, and of that on newspaper 
advertisements. It was calculated that tho gross loss 
of revenue would be nearly 5,400,000/. per annum. 
This loss, it was calculated, would be met partly 
by the extension of the income tax to Ireland, the 
reduction of the line of exemption from 150/. to 100/., 
the imposition of a succession duty, and an increase 
of the duties on Irish and Scottish spirits. It was 
estimated that all this additional taxation would pro- 
duce for the current year 1,344,000/., and in future 
years, when the taxation had reached its maximum, as 
much as 3,140,000/. The rest of the loss of revenue, 
it was calculated, would be made up by the increase of 
consumption and business which would follow the fiscal 
reforms. 

It seems to be desirable to give in some detail Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement on this occasion, so far as it 
relates to the point in question. Mr. Gladstone began 
his financial statement {Hansard, 125, p. 1350) by 
showing a current surplus of upwards of a million. 

With regard to the proposed renewal of the income 
tax for seven years, he said — 

“ I think it also most desirable that effectual measures 

should be taken to mark this tax as a temporary tax. . . . 
My own opinion is decidedly against the perpetuity ot 
this tax as a permanent ordinary portion of our finances. 

. If you determine to renew the income tax, will you 

make its early extinction your first and sole object, or 
will you in order to bring to completion the noble work 
of commercial reform which is so far- advanced, once 
more associate the income tax \titk a remission of 


the exemption of one country means the extra taxation 
of another. And, as this applies to changes in the 
income tax. generally, so it applies to Ireland relatively 
to England. 

“ What we think, therefore, is, that the case of Ireland 
demands very special consideration in connexion with 
the burdens that have been imposed on her, with 
respect to which I will say more bye-and-bye, as a 
seqilel or corollary to the present branch of my 
subject ; but in the meantime I have to say that we 
see no reason why the income tax should not be 
levied on Ireland, as she, through the income tax 
which Great Britain has borne, has received a great 
portion of the benefit attending the remission ot taxes 
up to the present time, and is likely also to proht 
largely by the remissions which I have to propose to 
the House. The produce of the income tax in Ireland 
. . . I estimate at 460,000/. a year.” 

In a later part of his speech, Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed an additional duty of 8c/- a gallon on Irish spirits. 
Then, returning (p. 1,402) to the question of the exten- 
sion of the income tax, he referred to it as “ a measuic 
“ which if you adopt it, as I trust you will, will advance 
“ us one great step towards establishing an equahsatio 
“ of taxation between the three countries. It is true 
“ that the income tax is of temporary duration; 

“ you will show by levying it that there is a bona J 
“ intention and a rational prospect of equalising 

He then stated that the 4,500,000/. of Consolidated 
Annuities included 1,500,000/. of debt that stnciy 
belonged to the establishment of the Boor La 
Ireland, which he described as “a great socia 
“ national good, a great and permanent good 
“ land.” The other 3,000,000/. he said consisted 
debts connected with the famine. Mr. Gladston ^ 
said that the Government proposed to rent® ^ 
whole of the Consolidated Annuities. He acl • ' me 
“ remitting these charges and in proposing an 
“ tax upon Ireland, you will grant away an ^ 
“ sum of money, but you will make a S r ® . ■. 

“ towards that, the advantages of which I ha . Juries 
“ how to appreciate, namely, bringing the two 
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“ towards the establishment of the principle of 
“ equalised taxation. . . . Now we are inviting you 

“ to remit a capital sum which was nearly 4,500,000L, 

“ and is still above 4,000,0001., and to remit an annual 
“ charge of 245,000Z. Three-fourths of that annuity 
“ would continue for forty years, and one- fourth for 
« various periods of from ten to thirty years. The 
it taxation we propose for Ireland would in the first 
“ two years be considerably higher than the taxation 
“ we propose to remove ; but if we look to tho time 
“ when, as I have said, Parliament will be in a position 
“ to part with the income tax, Ireland will enjoy, and 
“ enjoy for a long term of years, a much larger remis- 
u s ion of consolidated annuity than it will have to bear 
<* 0 f additional burdens in the shape of the spirit 

Thcf income tax question was next discussed on the 
25th April 1853. . „ 

Mr. Fagan, in opposing the extension ot the tax to 
Ireland, said that “ It was held out as an inducement 
“ to Iiish members to vote for an income tax for their 
“ country that the Consolidated Annuities should be 
“ abandoned. Now, he solemnly and earnestly pro- 
« tested against bringing these annuities into the 
“ discussion at all. He recollected some months ago 
“ forming one of a very distinguished deputation to 
“ the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject of these 
“annuities. At its head was Lord Mouteagle. There 
“ was no part of the remarkable and lucid statement 
“ then made by that experienced nobleman in which he 
“ more fully concurred than where he called upon the 
“ Chancellor of the Exchequer to act, as regarded the 
“ Consolidated Annuities, on the strict principles of 
“ justice, without any reference to the Budget, with 
“ which it had nothing whatever to do. The claim 
“ made was founded on simple justice, and nothing 
“ could be more unfair than to put forward the remis- 
“ sion of the annuities as a compensation for the pro- 
“ posed income tax. It was the will of Providence to 
“ visit in 1846-47 this United Kingdom with an unpre- 
“ cedentcd and widespread famine, and he was always 
“ of opinion that the advances made by Government 
“ to meet the exigency of the crisis should have been 
“ provided as a grant from the Imperial resources.” He 
referred to the report of the committee of the House of 
Lords and its result : “ the calm and solemn resolution 
“ of recommending to Parliament that the demand for 
“ the labour rate should be abandoned.” He then re- 
ferred to the beneficial effects which the imposition of 


the income tax on Great Britain in 1842, and the conse 
quent lightening of the burdens on materials of manu- 
facture and food have had in Great Britain. “ Can any- 
“ one over-estimate the enormous employment to the in - 
“ dustrious classes in England which this has produced. 

“ No wonder for the Manchester school to be in love 
“ with the income tax. But in this respect what 
“ service has it been to Ireland ? They had scarcely 
“ any manufactures, and the export of their chief 
“ fabric — linen — bad rather diminished than increased, 

“ at all events since 1846.” Mr. Fagan went into this 
point in some detail, and then argued that “ By the 
“ solemn treaty of the Union Ireland was not bound 
“ to contribute to the general expenditure beyond her 
“ relative ability with the ability of England.” He 
then contended that at the existing date “ Ireland now 
“ pays more than she ought under the terms of her 
“ treaty with England.” 

The same line of argument was followed by many 
other Irish speakers in the course of these debates. 
Some English members also spoke against the exten- 
sion of the income tax to Ireland, and among them 
Mr. Disraeli, who said that he saw no connection 
between the income tax and the Consolidated Annuities. 
He also said, “ Four months ago we had to consider the 
“ extension of the income tax to Ireland, and, after 
“ mature consideration, we unanimously came to the 
“ conclusion that it would be unwise and inexpedient 
“ to extend it to Ireland. We not only thought it un- 
“ wise to extend it to Ireland at that time, but the 
“ considerable period which we proposed to Parliament 
“ to intrust us with this tax proved we had no im- 
“ mediate intention of changing our policy in this 
“ respect. It was our opinion, for reasons which I need 
“ not give, but it was arrived at after ample and anxious 
“ consideration by the late Government, that it was 
“ quite out of the question to extend the income tax to 
“ Ireland.” 

Mr. Disraeli also said that the late Government had 
been prepared to bring forward a proposal with regard 
to the Consolidated Annuities, which was “ one founded 
“ upon equity, and which would, I think, have given 
“ satisfaction to all those who were interested iu the 
“ affair.” 

Among the speakers in favour of the extension of the 
income tax to Ireland was Mr. Cobden, who supported 
it chiefly for the reason that “ there must be a perfect 
“ equality between the two countries, and every tax 
“ paid by this country must be paid by Ireland.” 
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